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Three  volumes  of  the  History  af  the  Norman  Conqnest 
had  now  boon  published,  and  Frccmati'a  claim  lo  take 
a  high  rank  amongst  the  historians  of  his  country  was 
(iilly  e»tabli!tbed.  The  University  of  Oxford  recognized 
his  merits  by  conferring  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law  in  June,  iKyc.  The  Latin  speeches 
with  which  the  candidates  selected  for  this  honour  are 
presented  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  were  made  by 
Mr.  Brycc,  at  that  time  the  Regius  i'rofessor  of  Civil 
Law.  He  introduced  Freeman  in  the  following  terms  : — 
'  Vinim  vobis  pracsento  Universitatis  nostrac  dccua 
iosigDC,  t)ucin  Oxonienses  omnes  honoris  atque  salulis 
Academiae  semper  studiodi^isimum  iiovislis.  in  originibus 
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et  GraecLS  ct  Germanig  et  maxime  Anglicb  mire  doctum, 
in  ncgligcntiorum  hominum  crroribus  dctcgcndis  accr- 
rimum,  cundcmque  facctianim  plenum,  inter  historiae 
patriae  scriptorcs.  quum  vcrborum  vi  atquc  copia  dicendi, 
turn  quoquc  curd  atquc  diligcnttd  in  rcrum  vcritate  in- 
daganda  loco  nulli  sccundo  vcr^  dignum,  iltustrisstmis 
Gcrcnaniae  Galltacquc  scriptoribus  comparandum,  Ed- 
wardum  Augustum  Freeman  Coll.  SS.  et  indiv.  Trini- 
tatis  olim  soc  ut  admittatur  ad  gradum  Doctoris  in 
lure  Civili  honoris  causS." 

In  July,  1870.  the  great  war  between  France  and 
Germany  began.  Freeman  watched  the  course  of  it 
with  the  keenest  interest,  and  hailed  the  success  of  the 
Germans  with  the  deepest  satisfaction.  Not  that  he 
had  any  sympathy  with  Prussia.  He  had  indignantly 
denounced  the  joint  attack  made  by  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria upon  Denmark  in  1865.  In  a  letter  to  the  Daily 
A^«t'i(July  1,  1865)  he  had  pointed  out  that  as  Prussia 
and  Austria  were  only  members  of  the  Gennan  League, 
it  was  an  insolent  usurpation  on  their  part  to  undenakc 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  Germany  and 
Denmark  about  the  Slcswig-Holstein  provinces,  h  was 
still  less  justifiable  to  settle  it  by  a  violent  aggression 
upon  Denmark,  a  countiy  which  had  done  them  no  wrong, 
and  to  carry  on  the  war  in  a  spirit  of  brutal  rapacity,  which 
was  condemned  by  all  the  laws  of  honourable  warfare.  It 
was  from  no  love  of  Prussia,  therefore,  that  he  rejoiced  in 
the  victory  of  the  German  arms,  but  it  was  because  their 
success  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
whom  he  regarded  as  an  odious  and  criminal  tyrant ; 
it  was  because  tt  humbled  the  pride  and  crippled  the 
power  of  the  French  nation,  which  had  for  ages  been  the 
principal  di^urber  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  because 
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it  restored  to  the  Germans  towns  and  territories  whtdi 
the  French  had  at  various  times  stolen  from  them  by  force 
or  fraud.  It  was  not  a  war  merely  between  France  and 
Prussia,  btit  between  Fr:uice  and  Germany.  The  wanton 
attack  of  France  upon  I'russia.  had  roused  all  Germany 
against  tho  common  enemy,  and  he  trusted  to  sec,  as 
the  issue  of  the  war,  the  realisation  of  one  of  his  fonde!«t 
dreams. — a  free  tmilcd  Germany,  whether  in  the  form  of 
a  kingdom  or  of  a  confederation. 

A  sound  judgement  concerning  the  war  could  not  be 
formed  except  by  the  light  of  past  history.    In  a  letter 
to  the  Pali  Mall,  dated  November  25,  1 870,  he  saya .- — 
*  The  present  war  has  largely  risen  out  of  a  misconception 
of  history,  out  of  the  French  dream  of  a  frontier  of  the 
Rhine  which   never  existed.     The  war  on  the  part  of 
Germany,  Ls,  in  truth,  a  vigorous  setting  forth  of  the  his- 
torical  truth  that  the  Rhine  is.  and  always  has  been,  a 
German  river.    It  is  practically  important  to  make  people 
understand  that  the  combined  fraud  and  violence  by  which 
Philip  the  Fair  seized  Lyons,  by  which  Louis  XI  seized 
Frovence,  by  which  Henry  VII  seized  Mctz,  by  which 
Louis  XIV  seized  Stiassbui^, by  which  the  elder  Buona- 
tc  seized  half  Europe,  and  the  younger  seized  Savoy 
Nizza,  arc  all  parts  of  one  long  conspiracy  .igainst 
the  peace  of  the  world,  a  conspiracy  against  which  it 
has  ever  been  the  first  duty  of  every  European  nation  to 
stand  on  its  defence,  and  which  it  is  now  the  high  mis- 
sion of  Germany  to  render  hopeless  for  the  future.'    Id 
.mother  letter,  dated  March  18,  1871,  maintaining  that 
the  annexation  of  Elsass  and  Lothringcn  by  the  Germans 
was  founded  upon  historic  r^ht,  he  takes  some  pains 
to  define  what  is  to  be  understood  by  historic  right. 
'I  have  ventured,'  he  says,  'to  speak  of  historic  right 
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bccause  it   is  that  upon  which  the  whole  thing  turn;;. 
Some  persons  will,  of  course,  crj'  out  "pedantry,"  "anti- 
quarian rubbish  ;"  I  shall  not  be  greatly  troubled  if  they 
do ;  1  have  lived  long  enough  to  find  out  that  all  people, 
of  whatever  way  of  thinking,  are  delighted  with  an  his- 
torical  argument,  analt^y,  or  precedent,  if  it    happens 
to  tell  on  their  side.     If  it  happens  to  tell  against  them, 
they  cry  out  "  antiquarian  rubbish." '     The  historic  fact 
that  the  French  had  for  ages  |)ast  seized  one  bit  after 
another   of  German   territory-  whenever   they  had   the 
chance,  he  held  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who 
maintained  that  the  war  ought  not  to  have  been  carried 
on  after  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  at  Sedan.    It  was  not 
for  the  surrender  of  Buonaparte,  but  for  the  restoration 
of  her  lost  towns  and  province.*  thnl  Germany  was  really 
contending.     A  power  which  chimed  to  lord  it  over  all 
its  neighbours  could  be  dealt  with  only  sts  the  common 
enemy  of  all ;    loss  of  territory  was  the  righteous  and 
appropriate   punishment   for   such  a  career   as  that   of 
France  had  been.     Without  a  territorial  cession  the 
work  would  have  been  imperfect,  just  as  it  would  have 
been  imperfect  if  the  German  troops  had  not  entered 
Paris.    To  use  Mr.  Carlylc's  illustration.  'Michael  has 
overthrown  the  Dragon,  the  Dn^on  must  have  his  wings 
clipped,  and  his  claws  pared,  and  he  must  be  made  fully 
to  know  that  his  wings  ar/  clipped  and  his  claws  pared.' 
It  was,  moreover,  important  to  remember  that  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  had  not  given  France  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Elsass  ;  what  it  did  give  was  the  possessions 
and  the  rights  of  Austria  in  Elsass.     These  consisted  of 
the  sovereignty  of  certain  towns  and  districts,  and  of 
certain  rights  which  had  become  purely  honorary  over 
some  others.    Over  other  parts  of  Elsass.  France  obtained 
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no  9OT"Creignty  or  rights  of  any  kind,  but  from  the  time 
of  the  cession,  France  had  gone  on  annexii^  bit  by  bit, 
the  last  annexations  not  being  made  till  the  time  of 
the  Revolution. 

The  sympathy  of  the  Knglish  public  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  been  mainly  with  Germany,  but  had  veered 
round  to  France  after  the  crtLthing  defeat  of  Sedan.  Such 
a  dungc  of  sentiment  Freeman  could  neither  understand 
nor  approve.  '  In  some  minds,'  he  said, '  there  seems  to 
be  a  kind  of  worship  of  failure,  a  feeling  certainly  less 
base  but  more  silly  than  the  worship  of  success.'  And 
again,  writing  aAer  the  death  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he 
observed  th.it  the  failure  of  wickedness  was  undeserving 
of  sympathy,  whether  the  principal  actor  was  alive  or 
dead.  Thate  who,  like  himself,  had  never  cringt^l  to 
Buonaparte  in  the  day  of  his  power,  but  had  ain'ays, 
from  1851  to  1870,  denounced  him  as  an  impostor  and 
a  tyrant,  might  be  p.irdoncd  if,  in  the  day  of  his  down- 
fall, they  took  up  something  of  the  tone  of  those 
triumphant  hymns  in  which  the  old  prophets  celebrated 
the  vengeance  of  God.  '  I?e  morluis  nil  nisi  bonum' 
was,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  a  foolish  but  an  immoral 
precept.  The  death  of  any  man  was  indeed  a  solemn 
thing  ;  the  death  of  a  great  criminal  or  tyrant,  such  as 
Sulla  or  Buonaparte,  was  a  qKCially  solemn  thing,  but 
death  could  not  change  the  character  of  their  deeds. 
Unless  history  was  to  become  a  record  of  lie:;,  and  the 
voice  of  God  within  us  was  to  be  silenced,  our  rule 
fthould  be,  not  '  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,'  but  '  de 
vivemibus  et  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  vcrum'.' 

Again,  it  was  foolish  to  talk  as  if  there  were  some- 
llilog  specially  wicked  in  attacking  Paris.     The  siege 

'  See  'Syap*lli>'  for  the  Fillcn,'  Saitirdity  Jitvitw,  xxxii.  364. 
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vas  a  mere  accident  of  war.  The  French  had  chosen 
to  fartify  their  capital,  and  they  had  no  ri^ht  to  complain 
if  it  was  besieged,  and  certainly  there  was  no  peculiar 
sanctity  in  Paris  which  entitled  it  to  exemption  from 
the  common  late  of  fortified  cities.  The  concentration 
of  public  interest  on  the  siefje  of  Paris  led  to  his  writing 
an  e*say  on  the  early  sieges  of  Paris  in  the  Britisk 
Quarterly  for  January,  1H71,  and  the  fall  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  power  about  the  .same  time  occasioned  him  to 
draw  an  interesting  parallel  between  the  w.ay  in  which 
Rome  and  Paris,  alone  among  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
had  created  the  States  of  which  they  were  the  heads. 
He  regarded  with  pcculi.ir  interest  the  union  of  Gcrm.in 
States  after  the  war,  under  the  headship  of  the  King  of 
Prussi.1,  with  the  title  of  Emperor,  A  monarchical  con- 
federation w.is  a  novel  phenomenon,  for  in  all  past  age,s 
the  chief  federal  systems  of  the  world  had  been  repub- 
lican in  form.  The  head  of  the  new  German  Empire 
was  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  lai^est  State  in  the 
Union.  It  was  as  if  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  should  be  ex  officio  President  of  the  United  States, 
Such  an  arrangement  in  America  would  have  given  an 
undue  preponderance  to  the  largest  State,  but  in  Ger- 
many the  hereditary  character  of  the  chief  would  go  far 
to  lessen  the  risk  of  this  evil.  The  man  who  was  born 
to  the  position  ol  an  emperor  as  well  as  of  a  king, 
might  be  educated  and  trained  with  a  view  to  the 
greater  post  as  well  as  to  the  smaller.  He  might  learn 
to  cire  as  much  for  the  interests  of  all  the  States  collec- 
tivcly.as  for  the  interests  of  that  particular  State  of  which 
he  was  the  hercditarj'  chief.  The  Burggraf  of  Niirn- 
beig,  the  Elector  of  Btandenbui^,  the  King  of  Prussia. 
was  about  to  grow  into  an  Emperor  in  Germany.    His 
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gradual  rise  was  not  unlike  the  rise  in  the  rival  countr)- 
of  the  Count  of  I'aris  into  the  Duke  of  the  French,  and 
of  the  Duke  of  the  French  into  the  King.  No  prince  of 
the  House  of  Capet  had  ever  thought  of  calling  himself 
Emperor,  a  title  which  would  have  been  utterly  mean- 
ingless for  any  sovereign  of  Paris.  Two  members  of  the 
family  of  Buonaparte  had  indeed  arrayed  themselves  in 
the  peacock  feathers  of  empire,  but  both  were  grotesque 
shams.  In  the  ca^c  of  the  elder  Buonaparte  the  assump- 
tion of  the  title  of  Emperor  was  part  of  a  system  of 
imposture  whicli  served  his  purpose.  In  the  case  of  the 
younger  it  was  mere  imitation,  which  was  also  for 
a  lime  successful.  The  title  Emperor  of  Germany, 
assumed  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  was  justifiable,  though 
Emperor  w  Gcnnany  would  be  more  correct.  The 
elected  Kings  of  Germany  were  in  old  times  Emperors 
elect  of  Rome,  and  so  came  to  be  called  also  Em- 
perors of  Germany.  In  the  oldest  and  strictest  sense, 
the  Kiryj  of  Prussia  could  not  be  Emperor  or  Kaiser, 
having  no  connexion  with  the  local  Rome,  either 
the  Old  or  the  New  Rome,  but  as  a  king  of  kings  he 
would  bold  a  distinctly  imperial  position.  He  would 
not  be  an  Em[X^^or  of  Germany  in  the  sense  of  being 
a  territorial  ruler,  but  he  would  be  an  Emperor  in  Ger- 
many as  being  head  over  other  German  princes'.  In 
like  manner  imperial  titles  had  been  given  to  our  own 
sovereigns  from  j^thelstan  to  EIiK.ibcih,  as  being  supe* 
riors  over  several  kings  and  kingdoms. 

The  Franco-German  war   is   the    principal   topic   of 
I  the  following  letters  : — 

^^F  ■  Tlic    title    finally    adopted   woi   'The    GermBn    Emperar*  (' D«r 

r  OeuUcbc  KuKr'N     Sw  anides  in  SatMn/ay  Ranm,  voIl  xjcx.  and 

it 
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To  Miss  Edith  Thompson. 

Bishopthorpc,  August  aa,  1870. 
.  .  .  Yesterday  wns  a  day  of  no  news,  so  I  am  all  agog  tg 
know  what  [hi»  morning's  post  will  bring,  whether  the  Tyrant'' 
really  hns  shot  himscll  or  what.  You  may  suppose  I  have 
been  in  a  state  ol' w^itd  delight  all  llie  lime.  'Tis  the  first  fighting 
in  my  time  when  1  could  go  unreservedly  with  either  side,  and 
say  that  every  man  on  one  side  was  doing  right,  and  every  man 
OD  the  other  doing  wrong— unless  so  far  as  a  soldier,  when  he  { 
ecUs  himself,  transfers  the  responsibility  of  his  acts  to  hl8 
master,  which  I  suppose  may  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
script The  Dutch  *  seem  such  noble  fellows,  and  so  thoroughly 
knowing  what  they  arc  doing— not  like  the  poor  blinded  crea- 
tures whom  wc  sent  olT  in  1B54,  shouting  for  this,  thai,  and  the 
other,  when  they  were  really  fighting  for  Pope,  Turk,  and 
Buonaparte.  Wc  must  have  Elsass  back  again,  if  not  Loth- 
ringen.  As  for  the  people  not  liking  it,  it  would  surely  be 
easier  to  bcdulch  them  back  again  than  it  was  to  bcwclsh  ihcm 
before.  [  should  like  to  cut  up  the  whole  Gal-wclshr>-'  into 
bits,  as  its  unity  is  clearly  a  standing  menace  to  Duichland  and 
the  world  generally.  For  this  it  is  vain  to  hope,  but  one  might 
cut  off  some  good  slices  at  the  sides. 

To  THE  Same. 
Craig  House.  Edinburgh,  September  4,  1670^ 
...  I  confess  to  being  uneasy  at  your  being  among  the 
Cnl-Wclsh  just  now ;  1  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  that  you 
are  safe,  and  still  more  delighted  to  hear  that  (Penh,  Sep- 
tember 7)  you  arc  safe  again  in  England-  I  wrote  the  other 
p.igc  before  wc  knew  of  the  Republic  being  proclaimed  *, 
whereat  I  rejoice  much,  if  only  they  will  give  up  Elsass,  Loth- 
riiigen,  &c.  Altogether,  (he  last  few  days  have  been  the  most 
wonderful  and  delightful  in  my  time,  only  I  could  wish  that  you 

'  The  French  force*  had  been  defuted  by  the  German*  m  Gravclotto 
on  Aupwl  18. 

'  The  '  High  Dutdi '  or  Gcrmuu.  *  France. 

'  LouJt  Napoleon  aurrcndcredhiniieirto  the  Gernuna  on  Septembor  a 
at  Sedan,  and  the  French  Republic  wan  prDclaimed  on  Scptcuifaer  4, 
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were  not  quite  so  near  the  events  in  point  or  space,  t  ain  half 
tempted  to  think  that,  after  all,  you  never  went,  or  have  come 
back  again,  and  I  shall  ponder  much  how  to  direct.  If  you 
really  did  go,  pny  treasure  up  and  tell  nie  all  your  remarks  un 
(he  state  of  things.  And  don't  forget  to  study  the  fourteecith 
chapter  of  the  prophet  Esaiaa,  where  the  whole  thing  ia  de- 
scribed, and  from  which  I  am  ever  singing  bits. 

I  am  just  the  least  bit  divided  bct\vecn  a  Dutch  king  and 
a  Welsh  cammonweHllh;  but  I  have  no  great  faith  in  Welsh 
commonwealths.  And  if  you  give  EUass  and  l^othringen  to 
the  Dutch  king  now,  haply  they  may  some  day  be  parts  of 
3  Dutch  commonwraJlh,  which  will  be  belter  than  sll. 

For  myself,  1  have  been  rambling  all  about,  much  to  my 
delist  TTiat  Frith  of  Clyde  is  lovely,  only  the  churls  of  lairds 
shut  up  the  hill-tops,  because  ofthcir  wrclchcd  grouse-shooting, 
and  the  whglc  country  would  be  better  if  the  shooters  would 
utilixe  their  gift  by  clearing  it  of  'duiks  and  sic-like  fules.' 
I  think  I  couldconacientiouslyjoininaHcriogjagd'ni  Dunkeld, 
where  his  Un-gracc— Atholl,  1  believe  he  is  called  -hasbagged 
the  Cathedral— still,  mind  you,  a  I'resbytcrian  parish  church— 
and  put  it  in  his  garden,  and  built  himself  the  grandmother  of 
pews  inside.  The  site  is  lovely.  That  I  saw  yesterday,  as  also 
my  old  pet  Dunblane,  and  Abemcthy,  William's  furthest  point 
northward  ».  There  is  one  of  the  two  round  towers  in  Scotland, 
and  1  hope  to  see  the  other,  at  Brechin,  to-day.  lAibmalh, 
September  7},  1  liave  seen  it,  and  have  come  un  hither  this 
evening,  and  have  just  been  able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  abbey. 
Here  in  Scotland  abbots  were  clearly  much  greater  birds 
than  biahops.  The  abbey  here— remember,  Arbroath  is  the 
saute  as  Aberbrothock,  about  which  you  will  remember  the 
story  of  the  bell — would  cat  up  my  three  cathedrals  together. 
I  am  now  on  my  way  home,  and  some  time  next  week  I  hope 
to  meet  my  wife  at  Malvern,  whither  she  was  to  go  en  Tuesday 
with  Margaret  and  Florence.  (St  Andrews,  September  8), 
I  come  here,  find  letters,  and  among  others  the  note  of  their 
getting  (here.    I  wish  you  were  here  instead  of  at  Boulogne. 

'  •  Duke~hunt ' 

'  When  Ualmlm.  King  o(  the  Scots,  did  homage  to  WiUiam   the 
Conqueror  lA'cnMit  Conqiuit,  jv.  516,  317). 
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It  is  such  a  place.  1  sat  on  the  rocks,  just  under  Beaton's 
easllc,  and  saw  the  moon  rise  only  just  not  out  of  the  sea — 
the  cathedral  cast  and  west  end,  and  tny  tower  of  St.  Rcgulus 
rising  above  the  fortified  wall  on  the  rock.  Fifteen  years 
Ago  in  Hintcr  1  said  that  it  was  a  cross  between  Oxford  and 
St.  David's;  in  vacation  the  Oxford  element  is  gone,  and 
a  Weston-supcr-mud  clement  has  come  instead  in  the  shape  of 
idle- looking,  watering-place  sort  of  folk.  To-morrow  to  Dun- 
fermline— Salurdny  I  push  for  Lindisfam  and  stay  over  Sunday 
at  Durham.  Then  over  Cleveland  hills,  if  I  can  find  my  way, 
Bajnburgh,  Pontefract,  &c.,  Chester,  Stal^urd,  and  my  work  is 
done.  I  don't  know  exactly  when  I  get  home,  but  1  hope 
within  3  fortnight. 

To  J.  Bryc£,  Esg. 

October  23,  1870. 
.  .  .  You  may  suppose  that  I  have  been  wild  with  delight 
at  all  thai  has  been  going  od  '  Poslquam  Rex  Willclmus  venit 
in  Galliam.'    All  that  1  have  been  watting  for  for  600  years, 
ever  since  Philip  the  Fair  stole  Lyons,  as  the  other  man  stole  J 
Strassburg,  has  come  to  pass  on  the  power  which  has  been  thfi 
Hndying  curse  of  Europe.    *  Now  that  he  lieth,  let  him  rise  up 
no  more.'    They  have  hung  my  dining>room  with  maps,  and 
my  eye  is  ever  caught  by  'angulus  iste  qui  nunc  dcformat] 
agellum ' '  nmning  into  honest  Dutch  places :  an  abomination  of 
desolation  standing  where  it  ought  not.     I  don' Hike  the  feeling 
which    seems  spreading  of  half  taking  up  France,  and  even , 
Buonaparte,  simply  because  they  arewhoppcd,  i.e.  have  received  j 
the  due  reward  of  their  deeds. 

Most  of  the  following  letters  were  written  during,  or 
immediately  after,  a  tour  made  in  October  and  November, 

'  'Thni  canicr  which  aavi  dinflgurcs  the  tittle  oitatc,*  Hor.  SoT.  IL 
6.  8.  The  bDUndoty  or  France  at  this  line  no  nearly  due  cut  too 
miles  rrom  tlic  Moselle  south  of  Limnnburx,  before  l>l[in|;  •  ihup 
bend  10  ihc  xuuth.  Med,  Slrutburg,  and  Malhauscn  were  enclosed  in 
this  elbow.  After  Lite  war,  Ihlx  tngic  wu  rounded  olT,  and  MeU^ 
Straa»burg,  and  Malhauscn  were  restored  to  Germany.  The  chanan  of 
frontier  aie  vrell  marked  in  the  volume  of  maps  attached  to  Freeman's 
Historitnl  Giognrfi/iy ,  plate  xxxli. 
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1871.  in  which  he  was  accompanied  (for  the  [greater  part 
of  the  lime)  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Green.  They  visited  Aaclien, 
Koln,  Mainz,  Wunburg,  Innsbruck,  Trent,  Verona. 
Venice,  Padu^t,  llologna,  Ravenna,  and  Pisa  together. 
Mr.  Green  ihcn  departed  to  Florence,  and  Freeman 
visited  Klodcna,  Pamu,  Piaccnza,  Pistoia,  Pavia,  and 
MiLin  by  himscIT'. 

Oh  hii  way  home  Freeman  spent  some  days  in  Switjcr* 
land,  and  attended  some  of  the  sittings  of  the  National 
Council  (Nation.ilrath),  which  was  engaged  in  debating 
certain  proposed  changes  in  the  constitution.  This  wax 
a  subject  in  which  he  took  the  deepest  interest.  He  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  Switzerland  ought  to  be  regarded. 
not  as  the  playground  but  as  the  school-room  of  Europe, 
for  in  it  some  of  the  oldest  and  newest  forms  of  political 
life  might  be  seen  working  side  by  side.  It  m.iy  help 
the  reader  to  understand  the  frequent  references  to 
Swiss  politics  in  Frccnuan's  letters,  if  he  is  reminded  that 
in  Switzerland  the  several  Cantons  enjoy  self-government 
in  all  matters,  except  those  which  arc  expressly  reserved 
for  the  central  or  federal  government.  The  federal 
legislature  consisu  of  two  Houses  or  Chambers,  the 
Nationalrath,  or  National  Council,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  the  whole  people  in  the  proportion 
of  one  member  for  every  30,000,  and  the  Standcrath 
(the  Council  of  States  or  Cantons)  to  which  each  Canton, 
large  or  small,  elects  two  representatives.  The  execu- 
tive body,  called   Bundcsrath,  is  a  council  of  seven, 

'  Tbc  following:  kitlrlea  In  the  SalHntay  Rtviav  were  writlcn  during 
tliU  Uxa,  or  •oon  after  hU  return  from  II.  In  vo\.  xxxii.,  ■  WOnburg*.' 
p.  Abo;  'Trent,' p.  650:' Lucca*';'  Romancaque  Architecture  in  VcncliB*.' 
p.  718;  'Ravenna*,'  P-  746.  Vol.  xxxiii.,  '  TiM*,'  P-  86;  '  Komanctquc 
Archiinturs  in  I^inhardy*,"  p.  179,  Tho  article*  marked  with  an 
Mtcfllk  have  been  reprinlciJ  in  Hiilohcal  and  ArttiiUctMml  StilcAei. 
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clected  by  the  two  houses  voting  together,  for  this 
purpose,  as  one  body.  The  National  Council  and  the 
Executive  Body  arc  elected  for  three  years.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  States  arc  elected  (according  to 
laws  which  the  several  Cantons  have  made  for  them- 
selves) for  periods  varying  from  one  year  to  three  years. 
No  change  can  be  made  in  the  constitution  until  it  has 
been  referred  to  the  people  and  has  been  approved  by 
a  majority  of  those  actually  voting  and  of  the  Cantons. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871  various  alterations  in  the 
constitution  were  debated  in  the  two  Chambers,  and 
a  scheme  of  revision  was  submitted  to  the  people  in 
May  of  the  following  year,  which  was  rejected  by 
g  majority  of  the  Cantons  and  a  narrow  majority  of  the 
people.  Another  scheme  was  submitted  in  April,  1H74, 
which  was  approved  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Cantons 
and  an  ovenvhelming  majority  of  the  people.  The  prin- 
cipal features  in  these  schemes  were  what  were  called 
thcVolks  Initiative  and  Volks  Referendum,  Many  forms 
and  shades  of  the  Referendum  had  long  existed  in  the 
Cantons  and  Communes,  but  the  principle  of  them  all 
was  the  same,  to  give  the  electors  the  final  voice  in 
legislation;  and  the  question  now  was,  whether  this 
principle  shoul<)  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  federal 
matters.  The  Volks  Initiative  would  compel  the  two 
Houses  to  legislate  on  any  given  question  on  the 
demand  of  a  certain  number  of  the  citizens  or  of  the 
Cantons.  By  the  Referendum  certain  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature were  to  be  .submitted  to  the  popular  vote,  cilher 
as  a  matter  of  course,  'the  obligatory  Referendum,'  or  on 
the  demand  of  a  certain  number  of  the  citizens,  'the 
facultative  Referendum.'  The  issue  of  the  vote  in  ifl74 
was  the  adoption  of  a  facultative  form  of  Referendum, 


I 
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by  which  any  law  passed  by  the  two  federal  Chambers 
must  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  for  accqitance  or 
rejection,  if  the  vote  Is  demanded  by  30,000  citizens  or  by 
eight  Cantons  The  Initiative  by  ^o,coo  citizens  was  not 
put  into  the  federal  constitution  till  1K91,  and  then  only  as 
to  a  partial  revision  of  the  constitution,  whereas  in  187} 
it  had  been  proposed  to  make  it  apply  to  ail  bills.  Free- 
man's judgement  was  at  this  time  adverse  to  the  Initiative 
and  10  the  Referendum  in  any  shape,  on  the  ground  that 
tbey  subjected,  as  he  thought,  the  bt:ttcr  informed  to 
the  worse  informed.  The  federal  con.ititution,  as  settled 
in  )K4}t.  seemed  to  him  as  thoroughly  democratic  as 
.■ny  constitution  well  could  be,  Kvcry  citizen  enjoyed 
equal  rights  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  the  supreme  power 
was  vested  in  two  freely  chosen  Houses,  of  which  one 
was  re-elected  every  third  yiar.  If  men  could  not  trust 
a  body  like  the  Swiss  National  Council,  chosen  for  so 
short  a  time  by  free  universal  suffrage,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  there  was  an  end  of  all  trust  in  human  affairs. 
Of  the  two  institutions  the  Initiative  was.  in  his  opinion, 
tnorc  objectionable  than  the  Referendum.  The  Refer- 
endum was  only  negative ;  it  was  simply  a  check  and 
a  drag ;  it  could  not  force  the  legislature  to  pass  bad 
measures,  but  the  Initiative  could  ;  it  was  a  weapon  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  worse  informed  to  wield  over  the 
heads  of  the  better  informed'. 


To  HiBS  Edith  Thompson. 

Ravenna,  October  34,  1S71. 
.  ,  .  Whal  a  journey  1  have  mude,  crossing  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, also  Rhine,  Main,  Dnnubc,  Inn,  Adtge,  Po,  and  to-day 
I  liopc  to  do  Amo.     Since  WOrxburg,  whence  I  wrote  to  you, 

■  Sistecn  yc«n  Uicr  be  had  modified  his  opinion  as  to  the  superior 
witdom  of  the  kcialatiw  body.     Kcfrrring  lo  hii  former  otgMtiom  to 
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our  course  has  bc«n  MQnchcn,  where  wc  had  no  time  to  sec 
anything;  then  among  mountains  to  Innsbnick, ccimnly  the 
grandest- placed  town  1  ever  saw.  You  stand  in  the  street  and 
«ee  a  snow  mountain  at  each  end  ;  but  there  is  nothing  much 
in  the  building  way,  pnly  the  strange  and  grand  tomb  of  Max 
jEmpcror-elccti,  with  everybody,  living  and  dead,  standing 
round  about  him.  Then  over  Brenner— such  a  spin  over  Alps, 
— to  Trent,  our  first  Italian  town,  though  still  under  F.  J.*,  only 
less  finely  placed  than  Innsbruck,  and  richer  in  buildings,, 
including  my  first  Italian  i/ito$m>.  Then  Dittrichs  Bent,  alias 
Verona,  with  Saint  Zeno  and  the  Amphitheatre  and  much 
besides.  The  rorlificatiuns  seem  prodigiuus.  and  asloundc-d 
an  Irish  colonel  of  uur  company.  What  a  blessing  F.J.  had 
the  sense  to  yivc  them  up  quietly.  Then  Venice,  where  I  did 
many  things,  but  did  not  stand  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  seeing  it 
is  impossible  for  any  man  (save  he  who  clomb  up  Salisbury 
spire)  to  stand  there.  But  the  verses  are  fine  and  true  all  the 
same.  If  you  want  perfect  idleness,  go  in  a  gondola.  The 
world  does  seem  turned  botloin  upwards  in  a  city  which  (save 
the  railway)  docs  everything  by  water,  and  contains  neither 

the  RofGronduin,  he  saya,  *  I  ar|[iw(]  that  the  avcnige  of  Uic  Irginlativo 
(facmbly  In  any  country  must  be  higher  than  Ihc  average  of  the  elcclers. 
I  »m  not  so  sure  of  this  now.  I  fear  that  in  England,  at  Icoit,  the  one 
Avcnige  hoa  sunk  since  then  ;  1  believe  that  the  other  aversEC  ha»  risen.' 
Vitvmol  Rniirai,  ■  The  Referendum,'  p.  348. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Freeman's  articles  in  the  Satunkty  Rtvirw 
on  Swiss  politics: — 

Vol.  xxxii.  p.  681.  "The  Swiss  Federal  ABembly.' 
„    xxiiii,  p.  13,  '  Swiss  Federal  Reform.' 
„    xxxiii.  p.  45, '  Cliiirth  anil  Stale  in  Switxerlaod.' 
„     aixlii.  p.  114. '  Mi'ruiKoi  in  SwiLierland.' 
„    xxxiii.  p.  so.  '  The  Swiss  Consuiutional  Queition.' 
„    sixiii.  p.  30s. '  Debates  in  the  Swiss  Stiinilciath.' 
„     xx>iii.  p.  660,  '  Rejection  of  the  Swiss  BunJrareviilon." 
„    XXXV.  p.  143.  '  Election  of  llie  Swias  Federal  Council.' 
„    XXXV.  p.  fl4S, '  The  Ecclesiastical  Contest  in  Switierland.' 
„    xxxvi,  p.  76.  'Tlie  new  Scheme  of  Federal  Reform.' 
„    xxxvii.  p.  ao7,  'The  latest  Scheme  of  Federal  Reform.' 
„    xxxvii.  p  5j8,  -  I'hc  new  Swist  Constitution.' 
„    xxxviii.  p.  Bi. '  The  Swiss  Federal  Court.' 
Fnuicis  jMcph. 
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horse  (otdy yJ-Atngestas')  nor  carriage.  I  went  out  to  Uurano 
and  TorceUo— on  which  last  Johnny  once  wrote  a  middlc—btit 
i  have  seen  nodiing  of  the  Hadriatic  save  the  lagum.  I  went 
up  the  tower  3t  Ciaase  by  Ravenna  (uf  which  more  nnon),  but 
could  only  sec  that  there  was  sea  and  hills  beyond,  like  our 
view  of  Exmcior  over  Bridgwater  Bay. 

(Pisa,  October  a8.)  I  saw  Harold  Hardrada's  lion,  if  H.  H.*s 
it  be ;  aa  for  the  inscription,  ]  saw  some  scratches,  which  I  do 
not  doubt  that  a  Danish  antiquary  can  read,  for  why  a  Danish 
antiquary  can  read  anything,  but  then  it  struck  mc  that  an  Irish 
antiquary  would  with  equal  case  read  it  into  Oghams.  From 
Venice  to  Padua,  city  of  doctors,  but  happily  I  did  not  need 
their  help.  I  should  also  call  ii  city  of  arcades  only  I  found 
oftcnvards  that  ihnt  name  more  truly  belonged  to  Bologna,  city 
of  Musages,  whereof  wc  ate.  Bologna  is  a  very  flourishing 
place,  but  it  has  not  ver>-  much  in  my  particular  line,  save  an 
odd  little  grotip  of  seven  churches  all  in  one,  as  if  somebody  put 
Glcndalougfa  under  one  roof.  From  Rologna  to  Ravenna,  for 
me  the  greatest  place  in  the  world,  whereof  I  dare  not  trust 
myself  to  sj>eak  privily,  but  [  hope  to  say  somewhat  thereon 
more  openly  t>cfore  bng. 

■  Hit  in  arcubus  et  miiris 
Adbuc  vjvunl  in  pktilris, 
lapldcllis  faciac  durl*, 
Caeauiun  Imaglnca.' 

But  I  will  say  that  I  went  and  sat  by  moonlight  under  the 
tomb  of  Deodric,  and  that  1  sang  within  it  my  favomitc  bit  of 
a  paibn,  how  promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor 
bwa  the  west,  nor  yet  from  the  south.  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  you  with  mc  some  of  these  times.  Then  from  Ravenna 
back  to  Bologna  (the  only  way),  and  thence  to  Lucca,  city 
of  Castniccio.  crossing  the  Apennines,  and  coming  down  in 
a  wonderful  way  on  Pistoia.  Lucca  is  full  of  churches,  most 
of  which  concerned  me,  and  the  view  of  the  mountains  on  each 
side  from  the  boulevards  is  charming,     t  have  learned  truly 

'  Uwrslly,  '  wave  hones,'  ■  poctinl  name  ior  ship*,  which  occun  in 
the  EtfgluJt  Cknmith,  an.  1003. 
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how  JupiUr  hibernas  cana  niveconspuit'  (fori  conceive  the 
procesii  to  be  the  same  for  Alps  and  Appcnnineal ;  for  he  did 
it  in  the  nicht :  1  got  up  and  saw  it,  there  being  none  when 
I  went  to  bed.    And  now  to 

The  proiid  iii»n  of  PI™. 

Queen  of  the  weslcm  wrvo. 
Where  ride  Muaalin's  iriremes, 

Heavy  with  flir  hflircd  slavce,' 

whicb  (bating  the  slaves  and  trireinesi  is  likely  ta  happen  again 
tbnni^some  of  the  new  railways.  I  came  here  this  alYernoon. 
end  Johnny,  who  left  me  at  Ravenna  to  go  to  Florence,  joined 
me  again  this  evening.  So  here  we  arc  in  the  old  Ghibelin 
city,  and  we  are  lo  pay  our  respects  to  Henry  of  Lilllcburgli' 
to-morrow.  I  have  been  round  the  Duomo  and  i[*i  satellites  by 
sunlight  and  moonlight,  and  also  in  it— 'tis  the  grandest  one 
thing  wc  have  seen— bill  the  cupola  itself  is  not  well  managed. 
My  window  looks  out  on  Amo,  as  si  Mainz  1  looked  out  on 
Rhine— no  bad  look-out— and  Arno  as  well  as  Rhine  is  now 
safe,  as  folk  at  Lucca  know  well,  vmiing  up  '  Viva  la  Prunia' 
on  the  walls. 

I  don't  know  who  your  rfark-haircd  men  were,  haply  Poles 
from  PoBcn  or  speakers  of  verbs  in  ^  from  East. Prussia.  What 
struck  us  in  our  Bavarians— blessings  on  them  and  their  beer-- 
besides  their  being  the  li nest-looking  men  and  in  the  hand- 
somest unifonns  of  all  the  soldiers  (who  be  many)  whom  we 
have  seen  on  our  travels,  was  that  they  had  so  much  the  cut  of 
Englishmen— the  officers  at  any  rate.  1  fear  I  must  not  pay 
English  privalea  such  a  compliment.  Take  them  for  French- 
men !  wliy  ihcy  might  have  followed  Kaiser  Ludwig  lo  help 
Edward  III. 

To  THE  Rev.  W.  Stubbs. 

Ravenna,  October  25,  1871. 

...  If  you  have  never  been  here,  you  must  come,  as  you 
must  to  the  place  where  I  am  now  going  on,  viz.  Pisa,  October 
09.  Indeed,  if  you  come  to  measure  the  dust  of  Caesars, 
Henry  of  Liideburgh  may  outweigh  Honorius.    There  he  bes 

'  'Alpo.'  I''uriii«Bilwi-iilu«in  Quiiit.vlii, 6,17,  and  see  Hor.iSitr.ii.5.41. 
'  The  Emperor  Henry  VII  of  Luxemburg. 
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in  the  C«npo  Santo,  in  the  same  priestly-tooldng  gaftncni 
which  Frederick  III  wears  round  the  tomb  of  Max  at  Inna- 
brvck.  1  addressed  him,  'Ave  Caesar  Impcrator,  Ghibcllni 
te  salutamus,'  and  when  Johnny  refuted  to  be  reckoned  in 
that  clasa,  I  nailed  hiin  with  a  certain  article  of  hix  which  was 
cenainly  as  Chibcline  a»  anychin^c  that  could  be  written.  Then 
wc  went  on  to  Frederick's  image,  nnd  1  sang  as  much  ss 
1  could  remember  of  '  Princep*  tcrrac  principum.'  &c.  Of 
course  Ravenna  is  more  perfectly  unique  and  wonderful  than 
this  or  than  any  pbce,  but  we  have  nowhere  seen  anything 
like  the  ((roup  of  buildinfcs  here.  I  hold  the  duomo  to  be  to 
southern  romancsque  what  Durham  is  to  northern.  Then  the 
tower,  if  it  would  only  stand  vlraight,  is  the  very  finest  nf  lis 
class.  1  went  to  the  top  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  1  could  just  see  water,  which  was  more  than 
I  codM  see  of  the  Hadriatic  from  the  tower  of  St.  Apollinuris 
InCUsse. 

To  J.  BarcE,  Es» 

Bern,  November  ^,  1871. 
I  cherished  n  win  hope  of  getting  a  letter  from  you  at 
Ravenna.  [  thought  much  of  you  there  and  also  at  Pisa, 
where  I  paid  my  respects  to  Harry  of  Littleburgh '  and  sang 
'Salve  mundi  Domine*  before  the  siinulacre  of  Fred.  B.* 
Here  I  ani  at  home,  on  the  soil  of  the  Everlasting  League,  in 
a  free  city  of  the  Leaser  Burgundy,  as  the  poet  says  '  AIs 
krone  im  Burgundenrcith.'  ic,  &c.  I  have  been  looking  at  the 
NcfionaimlA  at  its  Bundesrc vision.  I  say  looking,  because  it  ts 
but  little  of  the  debates  which  I  can  follow,  but  I  realize  the 
thing  better  from  knowing  how  the  (Zorich,  Nov.  Si  thing 
looks.  1  have  been  several  limes  in  the  Na/ioHalmlA,  and 
I  am  spcrially  struck  with  the  singular  order  and  statclincss 
of  their  doings,  so  unlike  our  House  of  Commons:  but  1  won't 
go  into  details,  as  I  design  them  for  a  middle.  I  have  been 
talking  also  to  some  of  their  atalesincn  and  scliolar?;.  The 
mass  of  historical  learning  in  Switzerland  is  something  pro* 
digious,  and  its  results  are  piled  up  as  Alps  on  their  wise 

'  The  Emperor  Henry  VII.  Ilirnrv  of  Luxemburg,  U  buried  at  Pitt, 
*  The  Empcnr  Frederick  Bartarossi. 
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men's  shelves.  But  to  (he  oater  world  thej-  arc  simply  buried 
under  bushels,  because  it  is  only  one  or  two  like  Kopp  who 
write  brM>ks ;  other  people  write  their  essays  -  most  lenrned 
.ind  elaborate  ones— in  the  tr.'ansactions  of  societies  which  folk 
in  general  have  no  way  of  getting  at.  I  have  been  talking 
about  this  to  one  or  two ;  il  is  a  most  scriouii  hinilraiice  to  study. 

...  I  shall  be  glad  lo  hear  something  at  the  Dtaitery, 
ChichfsUr,  which  is  to  be  my  first  point  in  England.  I  hope 
lo  go  hence  lo  Basel,  ihence  Sirassburg.  lo  sec  Dutch  Elsass— 
I  have  never  seen  it  Welsh,  save  the  little  bit  one  passes 
through  between  Basel  and  Paris— then  to  Tans  for  a  glimpse 
ot  ruins,  cross  to  Southampton  on  Monday  night,  and  on 
Tuesday  pick  up  Margaret  and  Helen,  who  arc  to  come  with 
me  to  Chichester.  My  course  has  been  Aachen,  Kcin  I  between 
trains),  Koblenz  fin  the  dark),  Mainz,  WOrzburg,  Mdnchcn 
(just  to  sleep),  Innsbruck,  Trento,  Verona.  Venexia,  Padova, 
Bologna,  Ravenna,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Pistoia.  Modena,  Parma, 
PiacenKa,  Pavia  {hurriedly),  Milano,  and  over  St,  Coithard  to 
Bern.  Johnny'  left  mc  at  Ravenna  to  go  to  Florence,  joined 
mc  again  at  Pisa,  and  left  mc  there. 

..  .  I  had  the  pleasure  this  morning  of  expounding  the  nature 
of  Petty  Sessions  and  Honorary  Degrees  to  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Federal  Court.  He  was  evidently  puziled  at  my  being 
al  once  a  Doctor  of  one  Uw  and  an  administrator  of  another 
without  having  learned  any  law  at  all. 

To  Miss  Fix>rehce  Freeman. 

Strassburg,  November  ii.  1871. 
...  1  said  1  should  not  write  again  after  Bern,  and  lo,  I  have 
written  three  or  four  letters,  I  stayed  over  one  day  in  Zurich, 
had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  Dr.  Keller,  and  paid  him  a  visit  in 
his  home  quarters,  which  are  rather  droll.  He  is  coming  to 
England  at  the  end  of  the  next  100  years.  When  he  goes 
about  he  takes  his  'ousekeeper  with  him.  Particularly  tell 
your  mother  that  I  shook  hands  with  Herr  Staub  or  'Dust,' 
who  is  now  one  of  the  chief  librarians.  1  had  also  some 
political  talk  with  one  Professor  RQtimann,  who  has  been  SlditiU- 
rotk.  Do  you  know  the  Swiss  Constitution  well  enough  to 
■  Mr,  J,K.  Ciceo. 
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know  what  tbM  is?  Yl^stcrday  I  left  Ztlrich  and  went  loSchafF- 
liauscn  between  two  trains  lo  look  al  All  Saints  minster  again. 
Then  I  went  on  to  Biucl  by  d  ivay  which  1  had  not  been 
bcrorc,  And  a  bcnutlful  way  it  was,  by  the  fight  bank  or  the 
Rhine,  seeing  the  falls,  &c.     Look  for    Laiiffcnburg  on  the 
map ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  placed  towns  1  ever 
saw.  At  Basel,  tell  your  mother  ihat  I  went  to  our  old  quarters 
U.  the  Stork,  and  I  asked  if  '  dcr  Storch  mit  nur  cinem  Beine ' 
were  still  alive,     llerr  Klein  answered  in  a  voice  faltering  with 
emotion,  'Ah,  er  ist  geslorl>en.'    This  reminds  me  [hat  another 
friend  of  ours,  to  wit  Von  Mont,  the  Dean  of  Chur,  is  also 
dead.    This  morning  I  went  to  call  on  Professor  Vischcr,  but 
I  found  be  was  ill  in  bed.    1  saw  three  of  his  sons,  one  of 
w^MRi,  who  la  Librarian,  is  an  exceedingly  nice  fellow,  and 
went  about  with  me  a  good  deal,  and  showed  me  some  fine 
things  in  tlie  Library.    There  u-as  a  list  uf  the  students  in  the 
University  in  tbc  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  it  was 
curious  to  see  many  English  names  during  the  persecution 
under  Philip  and  Uary,  some  of  them  famous  naines,  as  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  Sir  Francis  (?)  Knollis,  Bishop  Bate  {not 
short  for  Basel),  Bistiop  Pilkington ;  but  after  Elizabeth  conies 
to  the  Crown,  the  English  names  stop.     1  looked  again  at  the 
Cnhedral,  the  Barfu&$rrkhthr,  and  St.  Leoahards,  all  which 
I  suppose  your  mother  will  remember.    Then  1  came  on  here 
for  a  erow  over  the  Welsh,  but  'twos  dark  before  1  got  here; 
sliU  1  was  comforted  by  the  sight  of  a  spiked  helmet  or  two. 
Tis  good  to  sec  '  Elsflssischc  Eiscnbahn  '  KaJscrlich-Dcutsche 
Post:    even  Kaiscrltchcs  Zoll-Amt,  (hough  the  loiter  might, 
[  think,  vanish, as  it  hns  in  Belgium  and  Schweiz.    You  know  that 
this  £lsass  is  more  distinctly  Kaistr/u/i  than  anj-where  else, 
not  being  part  of  l^issia  or  any  other  German  state,  but  only 
of  the  i?<KA. 

To  Miss  Editb  Thompsoh. 
in   der  uraUcn,  loblichcn,  freiea,  von   den  Wal- 
sclicnwiedergewonncncndeutschcnReichssiadt 
Stkassburg  im  Elsas^.     November  11,  1871. 

. . .  Johnny  left  me  at  Pisa.    I  had  then  to  see  several  places 
very  faunriedly  in  order  to  get  to  Bern  in  lime,  viz.  Pistoia, 
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Hodena,  Parma,  Piaeenia,  and  Pavia— the  last  unluckily  nn<wt 
hurriedly— and  so  lo  Milan,  where  I  rested  a  wee  bit.  As 
Margaret  and  1  in  1869  came  in  for  the  ceremonies  of  St. 
Ronigius  St  Rhcims,  so  now  I  came  in  for  the  ceremonies  of 
Si.  Carlo  Borromco  at  Milnn.  But  then  I  did  not  see  St. 
Remigius  and  I  did  sec  Son  Carlo.  They  keep  him  down 
below  under  the  high  nltar.  and  folk  p»eg  by  in  a  quntf.  Milan 
Cathedral  is  certainly  very  striking  indeed,  but  it  won't  do 
after  the  real  things,  Krtin,  Rheims,  WcslniinBtcr.  &c.  The 
wonderful  thing  there  is  St.  Ambrose— they  have  got  him 
(here  himself,  as  well  as  the  Emperor  Lewis  II,  a  great 
favourite  of  mine,  but  not  much  known  to  the  general  reader. 
From  Milan  came  my  great  journey  over  the  Alps.  Yon  go  at 
a  pull  of  about  thirty-one  hours,  railwi-ay,  diligence,  steamer, 
and  railway,  from  Milan  to  Bern  ;  twenty-two  liours  is  diligence. 
1  have  enjoyed  few  things  more  than  the  coming  down  part  of 
the  St.  Gottlmrd  pass,  all  through  Uri.  1  had  never  been  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  valley  before ;  it  is  most  glorious. 

November  ta.  There  is  a  medium  in  all  things.  The  folk  at 
this  inn  be  so  Dutch  that  it  was  only  with  great  pains  that 
I  could  find  out  the  lime  of  the  trains  for  Paris.  'You're  in 
Germany  now,'  says  the  waiter  in  Engliali,  Now  I  dont  go 
that  length,  as  one  may  possibly  want  to  get  out  of  Germany. 
Also  the  posl-olTke  is  godly,  and  shuts  up  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  r.ii. 
on  Sunday. 

To  Mrs.  Fbeemak. 

Chichester,  November  16, 1871. 
1  have  now  at  last  go!  lime  to  ttll  you  of  some  of  my  doings 
after  I  got  to  Strossburg.  I  looked  about  as  well  as  I  could 
during  the  little  lime  I  was  there.  Neither  tlie  minster  nor 
the  great  Protestant  church,  Si.  Thomas,  seemed  lo  have 
auETered  from  the  siege  beyond  ihe  breaking  of  a  few  windows, 
which,  however,  as  some  of  them  were  of  stained  glass,  was 
a  great  pity.  But  the  main  fabrics  of  both  were  quite 
untouched.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  library;  formerly, 
I  think,  a  desecrated  church,  which  has  gone  to  ullcr  smash, 
Bs  well  as  most  of  the  buildings,  public  and  private,  in  that 
quarter,  which  is  not  very  far  from  the  minster ;    $0  it  13 
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a  grenl  Messing  ihnt  it  was  so  little  hurt.  The  minster  itself 
disappoinled  mc.  The  west  front  is  an  utter  sham,  made  to 
give  the  notion  of  the  church  being  half  as  high  again  as  it 
really  is,  so  of  course  the  inside,  which  is  a  good  thing  in  its 
way,  falls  lint.  The  one  apirc  which  is  built  is,  tp  my  tasic, 
a  very  poor  thinj[.  The  old  choir  and  east  end  remain,  just 
Ihe  things  for  me  in  themselves,  but  incongruous  at  the  end  of 
y»c  nave  There  I  first  saw  Suisaes  again  with  cocked  hats 
at  high  ma&s,  which  you  don't  see  in  Italy:  also  a  German 
MfBum  in  a  side  pulpit;  1  caught  a  French  one  going  on 
in  another  church.  I  can't  make  out  the  Stra»bur£  folk. 
Wbethcr  Prussians  or  native  Elsissers  I  know  not,  but  both  at 
Ihe  inn  and  at  the  station  their  great  object  scents  lo  be  to 
hinder  people  from  going  to  I^ria.  I  could  not  get  the 
iHduatMr  or  any  book  of  the  French  trains,  and  the  Straseburg 
books  only  gave  them  ns  far  as  Avricoiirt  on  the  new  frontier. 
I  had  intended  to  lnl:c  an  evening  train  and  go  all  night,  but 
1  was  tempted  by  being  told  that  the  train  which  left  at  3  or 
3^30  was  a  fast  train  and  got  to  Paris  at  lo.  I  thus  thought  to 
get  a  night's  rest  before  the  night  on  the  steamer.  Well,  with 
some  trouble  1  got  a  ticket  and  set  out,  but  I  began  to  suspect 
when  I  saw  third-class  carriages,  and  we  seemed  lo  go  on 
mighty  slowly  for  a  Sdmtlbug.  At  last,  at'ter  passing  the 
firontier,  showing  passport,  examining  luggage,  Ac,  I  found 
myself  about  S  o'clock  stranded  at  Nancy,  with  seemingly  no 
hope  of  getting  on  further.  But  on  asking  1  found  that  the 
real  SekmtJ/aug,  the  first-class  train,  would  come  about  to.  and 
b7  changing  to  that  and  paying  the  ditfercnce,  I  could  get  to 
Fftris,  as  1  had  originally  meant  to  do,  about  6  or  7  the 
Deit  morning.  So  I  tarried  and  got  some  food,  and  the 
waiter,  by  what  Instinct  I  know  nut,  said,  'Vous  parlez  Alle* 
nand,  n'esi-ce  paai'  So  we  gut  up  a  talk  in  Dutch,  and  he 
volunteered  the  remark  that  many  folk  in  Nancy  and  the  coast 
Ithercof  spalcc  Dutch,  so  I  drew  the  inference  that  the  march 
hould  have  been  put  further  west,  and  that  Nancy  should 
have  been  made  to  change  her  last  syllable,  and  taught  to 
rime  to  Danaig  and  Zwanaig.  Moreover  there  were  many 
Dutch  officers  a-supplng  in  the  buffet,  and  two  sentinels  with 
^ukcd  helmets  and  long  bayonets  marching  up  and  dawn  the 
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platTorrn.  My  heart  yeamml  much  to  say  something  to  then), 
bow  I  congratulated  the  world  on  their  being  there,  but  I  could 
not  gel  up  courage,  though  I  had  spoken  in  the  moming  to 
two  spiked  helmets  at  Stmssburg,  and  Tound  them  very  mJtd 
kind  of  bodies.  I  saw  ihcm  again  al  Epemay,  which  was 
better  still,  as  one  cannot  deny  Champagne  to  be  French 
ground,  whatever  wc  say  of  Lothringen.  Well,  by  the  morning 
light  I  got  to  Paris,  and  got  a  cab  straight  to  an  hotel  close  by 
the  Havre  station,  to  eat  and  wash.  I  walked  about  most  pan 
of  the  day,  but  I  laid  a  law  on  myself  not  to  buy  anything. 

On  the  whole  I'aris  seemed  less  changed  than  I  expected. 
And  both  the  German  shells  and  the  Communist  fires  have 
been  discreet  enough  to  destroy  nothing  of  any  consequence. 
The  Tuilerica  arc  all  ruined  and  blackened,  and  1  sang  a  psalm 
over  them, '  Now  that  he  IJcth  let  liim  rise  up  no  more.'  The 
Hfltel  de  Villc  is  all  smashed,  but  Notre  Dame  and 
Eustachc  arc  all  safe,  and  Sie  Chapelle  almost  by  a  miracle,' 
as  a  grcJit  deal  of  the  Palace  ofjustice  is  down.  I  did  not  get 
into  the  quarter  of  Haiel  Cluny  and  St.  Germain -des-Pris. 
In  the  course  of  my  ranibles  I  got  your  letter,  and  accordingly 
determined  to  go  to  London  by  Newhaven. 

The  accomplishment  of  Greek  independence  had  not 
fulfilled  the  blight  hopes  which  the  lovers  of  Greece 
had  entertained.  This  comparative  failure  was  due,  in 
Freeman's  opinion,  partly  to  the  injudicious  meddling 
of  Western  friends  or  foes,  partly  to  the  traditions  and 
dreams  of  a  past  which  could  not  be  reproduced,  and 
partly  to  an  unwise  imitation  of  political  institutions  in 
other  countries,  which  could  not  flourish  when  trans- 
planted from  their  native  soil.  But  it  was  a  grievous 
disappointment  that  the  country  had  not  raised  up 
a  generation  of  able  men  to  carry  on  in  peace  the  work 
which  the  heroes  of  1821  had  begun  with  the  sword,  by 
con.io1id.-iting  free  institutions  in  the  land  which  they 
had  delivered. 

Stich  reflexions  deepened  the  feelings  of  sadness  with 
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which  Philhellfines  heard  early  in  the  year  1873  that 
two  of  the  most  distingtii-thcd  actors  in  the  old  war  of 
independence  were  no  more.  Spyridon  Trikoupcs  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  General  Sir  Richard  Church 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  The  former  had  pronounced 
the  funeral  oration  over  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron,  the 
latter  had  been  commander  of  the  Greek  forces  from  the 
year  1837  to  the  close  of  the  revolution,  and  in  1854  wai 
made  General  of  the  Greek  army  in  the  reign  of  Olho. 
Both  men  were  links  with  a  post  in  which  there  had 
been  an  honourable  connexion  between  England  and 
Greece.  In  an  article  in  the  Satitrtiay  Rtvinv  for 
March  29,  Freeman  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the 
great  qualities  of  the  Greek  who  had  loved  England,  and 
of  the  KnglLihman  who  had  loved  Greece.  '  Trikoupcs,' 
he  said, '  was  not  a  soldier,  but  an  orator  and  a  states- 
man. . . .  We  do  not  hear  of  him  as  personally  engaged 
in  any  miliury  exploit,  and  the  ancient  parallel  whom  his 
panegyrists  pick  out  for  him  is  Tyrtaios.  But  wc  find 
him  actively  serving  his  countrj'  wherever  his  tongue 
and  his  pen  could  serve  it.  He  is  a  member  of  every 
assembly,  he  fills  some  office  under  every  form  of  govern- 
ment, under  the  irregular  Republic  of  the  days  of  the 
war,  under  the  administration  of  Capo  d'Istria,  under 
the  Provisional  Government,  the  Regency,  and  the  King- 
dotn.  After  his  long  diplomatic  career  in  London  and 
Fans  he  went  back  to  his  own  country  to  act  aa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  7\sscmbly  which  followed  the  driving 
out  of  Otho.  .ind  there  to  plead  earnestly  on  behalf  of  an 
English  Prince  as  the  choice  of  the  kingdom  ',  which  it 
was  then  boped  was  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  .  .  . 
He  appeared  throughout  as  the  champion  of  conslttu- 
'  Sc«  above,  voL  i.  p,  a68. 
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tional  institutions,  especislly  in  the  Revolution  of  1843, 
which  gave  the  kingdom  its  first  constitution.'  On  the 
merits  of  Sir  Richard  Church  as  a  military  commander. 
Freeman  o^ered  no  opinion,  but  that  he  dcicrvcd  to  be 
honoured  as  an  old  and  truc-hcarlcd  friend  of  the  land 
which  he  had  made  hi.<i  own  he  thought  there  could  be 
no  question.  And  Trikoupcs  and  Church  had  thus  much 
in  common,  that  both  alike,  the  Knglish  military  officer 
and  the  Aetolian  civilian,  represented  the  civilized  side  of 
the  great  struggle.  '  Both  alike  in  their  several  ways 
had  to  struggle  with  the  diificultica  of  dealing  with  men 
who,  though  brave  and  patriotic  after  their  own  fashion, 
had  not  learned  fully  to  understand  the  restraints  cither 
of  military  discipline  or  of  civic  life.'  It  was  unfair 
to  be  hard  either  upon  a  people  whom  long  slavery 
to  the  barbarian  bad  in  some  measure  barbarized,  or 
upon  leaders  who  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  guide 
them  according  to  the  ideas  of  Western  Europe  either 
in  peace  or  war.  Greece  had  lost  two  of  the  men  of  the 
heroic  age  of  her  modern  history,  who  had  played  their 
part  in  a  struggle  which  was  none  the  less  noble  because 
it8  final  results  had  been  less  happy  than  men  once  hoped 
that  they  would  be. 

It  is  remarkable  how,  in  the  course  of  the  five  years 
1870-75,  many  great  Englishmen  passed  away  whose 
fame  was  connected  with  Greece,  cither  as  historians 
of  her  p.'Uft,  or  as  actors  in  her  recent  efforts  to  recover 
her  independence.  Mr.  Grotc  died  in  1871 ;  Trikoupes 
and  Sir  Richard  Church  in  1873;  and  in  i&ja  Mr. 
Finlay  and  Bishop  Thirlwall.  Although  Krccnun  and 
Finlay  never  met,  they  had,  as  we  have  seen,  long  been 
intimate  friends  by  correspondence,  and  Freeman  had 
Kuch  a  great  personal  regard  for  Finlay,  and  placed  such 
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a  high  value  upon  his  work  as  an  historian,  that  he 
would  certainly  in  any  case  have  given  some  public 
expression  to  his  feelings.  But  there  was  a  very  me^re 
recognition  of  Mr.  Finlay's  merits  in  the  public  press, 
and  such  singular  ignorance  of  what  he  had  done  and 
written,  that  Freeman  felt  it  to  be  a  positive  duty  to 
do  what  he  could  to  redress  the  wrong '.  In  an  article 
in  the  Saturday  Rn'utv  for  February  6,  1*^75,  he  said 
that  Mr.  Finlay  had 

'left  his  mark  on  (he  historical  learning  of  the  age.  It  is  easy 
to  point  out  faults  in  his  writings.  It  is  plain  that  they  would 
in  some  respects  have  gained  if,  instead  of  being  written  at 
Athens,  they  had  been  written  in  London,  ai  Oxford,  or  si 
GOttingen.  But  we  be!ie%-e  thai  by  such  an  exchange  they 
would  ha^v  lost  for  more  than  ihcy  would  have  gained. 
Mr.  Finlay  was  never,  in  his  earlier  life,  a  ninn  of  the  closet. 
He  went  out  to  Greece  to  fight  as  sx  volunteer  in  the  cause  of 
Greek  independence ;  he  stayed  there  to  till  the  ground.  He 
was  led  to  «udy  and  to  write  history  in  order  to  explain  what 
Ik  mw  m  the  processes  of  fighting  and  tilling  the  ground.  He 
saw  that  ihc  phenomena  of  modem  Greece  could  be  under- 
stood only  by  going  back  to  that  stage  in  Grecian  history  when 
Greece  from  one  point  of  view  might  be  said  10  be  conquered, 
wdiilc  ^m  another  point  of  view  she  might  be  said  to  begin 
her  own  work  of  conquest.  In  his  view  the  history  of  the 
modern  Greek  nation  began  with  Alexander.  And  he  has  told 
its  tale  from  Alexander  to  our  own  day.  There  is  a  practical 
grandeur  about  such  a  conception  as  this  which  bears  on  it  the 
stamp  of  the  thoroughly  practical  way  in  which  Mr.  Finlay's 
studies  began.  ...  As  a  contribution  to  the  general  history  of 
Uic  Creek  nation,  as  a  protest  against  tlioac  who  would  end 
Greek  history  with  the  fight  of  Ctiaironeia  or  with  the  burning 

'  Id  tbc  wnc  p«pTr  in  wliich  Ionic  >n(l  full  notice*  «ppeurccl  abuut  th« 
same  time  ofUr.  Kingslcy,  Lord  Si.  Leonards,  and  Sir  Sterndatc  Bciinetl, 
IIm  only  reference  lo  Mr.  Finlay.  who  had  for  many  j-eats  bceu  a  com* 
pondent  of  the  paper,  wai  contaiocd  in  •  (cw  lines  vftmall  priiil,  without 
so  awdi  M  tlie  heading  of  bi*  name 
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of  Corinth,  Mr.  Finlay's  history  marlts  an  epoch.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  one  else  may  tell  the  tale  in  some  respects 
better,  but  il  is  Mr,  Finlay  who  first  showed  that  there  was  any 
tale  to  icU  at  all.  And  his  works  arc  hardly  less  valuable  from 
the  Roman  than  from  ihe  Greek  side.  No  one  after  Wm,  save 
the  most  ignorant  and  Ihoughtless,  can  babble  any  more  about 
"  Greeks  of  ihc  lower  Empire,"  He  sets  before  us  the  true 
arc  and  importance  of  that  great  and  abiding  power  of  the 
Hern  Rome  on  which  the  men  of  the  eleventh  century  still 
ISoked  with  nwe  and  wonder.  That  he,  perhaps,  a  little  under- 
valued  the  Western  side  of  things  is  in  no  way  wonderful,  and 
is  quite  pardonable.  His  business  was  lo  teach  iis  that  there  1% 
an  Eastern  aide.  His  books  are  among  those  which  have  an 
oecumenical  value :  they  give  us  one  aspect  of  the  unity  of 
history. ...  To  our  mind  there  is  something  heroic  in  Mr.  Fin- 
lay's  literary  career.  Away  from  his  own  country,  his  name 
but  little  known,  cut  off  from  many  of  the  resources  open  to 
scholars  in  Germany  or  England,  he  put  forth  volume  after 
volume  on  an  unpopular  subject,  volumes  to  which  the  general 
public  were  utterly  indifferent,  and  toiled  on  cheered  only  by 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  doing  a  great  work,  and  by  the 
applause  of  the  few  here  and  there  who  could  appreciate  that 
work.  Many  a  man  would  have  turned  away  in  disgust  from 
such  a  seemingly  thankless  task.  Mr.  Finlay  bore  up  under  all 
discouragements,  and  did  not  stop  till  his  work  was  finished. 
There  arc,  it  seems,  those  who  know  him  only  as  the  historian 
of  events  fifty  years  old '.  By  scholars  he  will  be  known  as  the 
man  who  has  rescued  two  thousand  years  of  the  history  of 
one  side  of  the  civilized  world  from  undeserved  oblivion  and 
contempt,' 

Bishop  Thirlwall's  mcrit.<)  us  an  historian  were,  of 
cour.sc,  far  more  generally  known  and  acknowledged 
than  Mr.  Finla/.s,  But  Freeman  had  often  found  it 
necessary  to  protest  against  the  comparative  neglect 
of  Bishop  Thirlwall's   work  after  the  publication  of 

'  He  had  been  dcicribod  in  one  brief  obituary  nolicc  >s '  the  author 
of  aa  excellent  history  of  the  itnigglc  for  Greek  indciieodence.' 
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^M  Mr.  Grotc*8  histor)'.  And  now  that  Thiriwall  was  gone,  he 
^M  expressed  a  fear  that  the  generation  which  had  not  yet 
'^  learned  to  know  the  name  of  I'inlay  miglit  already  have 
^—  forgotten  the  name  of  Thirlw-all.  Yet  while  Grotc  told 
^P  only  a  portion  of  the  tale  of  Greece,  Thiriwall  and  Finlay 
between  them  had  told  the  whole,  and  each  of  them  had 
told  his  part  of  it  as  it  was  never  told  before  him. 

■  The  mcnts,*  he  said, '  of  Bishop  Thtrlwairs  history  are  those 
solid  and  sterling  merits  which  may  seem  but  little  attractive 
either  to  those  who  set  more  siore  by  predincss  or  brilliancy, 
than  by  accuracy,  or  to  those  who  simply  run  after  the  newest 
tfalDg  whether  it  be  better  or  worse  than  the  old.  The  dis- 
tinguishing charactcriatics  of  Bishop  Thirlwall's  narrative  arc 
unfailing  accuracy  and  unswerving  judgement.  It  would  be 
rash  to  say  that  even  he  never  made  a  tnistattc,  but  he  certainly 
made  u  few  mistakes  as  any  man.  And  no  historian  ever 
wrote  less  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate  or  more  in  the  Spirit 
of  a  judge.  No  man  was  ever  less  su'aycd  either  by  passion  or 
caprice.  The  natural  complaint  against  such  a  writer  is  that  he 
U  cold ;  and  cold  he  doubtless  is.  But  it  is  a  coldness  which 
is  consistent  with  cicaniess,  with  vigour,  with  high  narrative 
powcr.and  vrith  manypassagcs  of  true,  if  condensed,  eloquence'.' 

In  the  same  year,  1H75,  soon  afler  the  death  of  Mr. 
Finlay,  another  man  of  equal  eminence  in  a  different 
branch  of  learning  passed  away,  and,  as  Freeman  again 
pointed  out,  with  the  ^^mc  singular  lack  of  recognition 
by  the  public  press.  'A  few  dry  lines,  without  the  least 
comment  on  any  of  his  distinguishing  merits,  were  all 
that  the  chief  daily  papers  could  give  in  recording  the 
death  of  Frofcasor  Willis*.  ...  As  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Finlay,  so  in  the  case  of  Professor  Willis,  no  one 

'  SatttrJay  Bnitv,  vol.  xl.  p.  136. 

'  The  Rev.  R.  Willit,  U.A.,  F.R.S.,  Jacluonian  ProfeMor  in  the 
Uairenicy  of  Cambridge. 
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would  have  gueised  from  the  way  in  which  the  death 
of  cither  was  announced,  how  far  the  one  soared  above 
ordinary  correspondents,  and  the  other  above  ordinary 
professors.  No  one  would  have  guessed  that  each  was 
not  only  a  master  in  his  own  branch  of  knowledge,  but 
absolutely  the  creator  of  a  branch  of  knowledge.'  Both 
had  passed  away  all  but  unheeded,  while  columns  of 
biography  were  the  meed  of  men  of  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  their  true  eminence.  Which  of  the  two  men  so 
unworthily  treated  was  realty  the  greater  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  determine.  Mr.  Finlay  had  the  greater  subject, 
but  in  his  work,  carried  on  as  it  was  under  many  dis- 
advantages and  the  most  chilling  neglect,  it  was  easj'  to 
find  many  and  glaring  &ults.  Mr.  Willis  carried  his 
treatment  of  his  own  subject,  architecture,  SlS  near  to 
absolute  periertion  as  any  man  ever  carried  the  treat- 
ment of  any  subject ;  but  the  subject  was  of  a  narrower 
range,  and  he  pursued  it  under  cvcr>'  advantage, 

'  It  was  characieristic  of  him  that  he  was  always  and  every- 
where known  by  his  professorial  title.  Professor  he  eminently 
was,  even  when  addressing  nnn -academical  audiences.  As 
a  lecturer  he  was  simply  perfect.  The  power,  the  clearness,  the 
x^vidticss  with  which  he  brought  forth  every  point,  left  abso- 
lutely noihtiig  to  be  wislitti  for.  .  ,  .  Apart  from  his  ofTtdal 
duties,  his  gi-eat  buaiiiess  was  to  work  out  the  architectoral 
history  of  a  l^ge  number  of  the  greut  churches  of  England. 
The  phrase  "  architectural  history  "  was  one  of  his  own  inven- 
lion  and  exactly  expressed  his  work.  He  cared  but  little,  or  at 
least  gave  no  outward  signs  of  caring,  for  history  apart  {("om 
architecture,  or  for  architecture  apart  from  history.  ,  .  .  The 
great  point  of  excellence  in  his  treatment  of  his  subjects  was 
that  he  was  thoroughly  and  equally  versed  in  two  sources  of 
knowledge  each  of  which  is  imperfect  without  the  other.  Like 
his  neightMur,  Dr.  Guest,  he  was  at  once  a  man  of  the  closet 
and  a  man  of  the  open  air.    A  building  was  to  him  exactly 
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wbai  a  ditch,  a  mound,  a  battlefield  was  to  Dr.  Guest.  Hiat 
Is,  he  had  thoroughly  grasped  and  mastered,  and  learned  hoK- 
lo  make  ujc  of,  every  scrap  of  written  information  about  the 
buildings  which  he  took  in  hand.  And  he  also  Icncw  every 
stone  of  them  with  his  own  eye,  an  eye  an  keen  for  every 
constructive  point  aa  that  of  the  best  practical  architect.  .  .  . 
His  great  art  and  power  was  the  way  in  which  he  brought  his 
two  sources  of  knowledge  to  bear  upon  one  another.  Here  was 
the  written  record  ;  there  were  the  stones  of  which  the  record 
spoke.  Each  in  his  hands  explained  the  other.  What  he  said 
often  sounded  startling  at  first  hearing;  but  be  seldom  failed 
to  make  out  his  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  reasonable 
hearer V 

The  preceding  extracts  have  been  made  not  only 
because  they  represent  Freeman's  mature  judgement 
on  the  character  and  work  of  very  distinguished  men, 
but  also  because  they  illustrate  his  characteristic  anxiety 
to  sec  justice  done  to  real  worth.  Depreciation,  forget- 
futncss,  or  neglect  of  the  sterling  merits  of  sound  and 
accurate  scholars,  excited  his  indignation  no  less  than 
the  undeserved  fame  and  popularity  of  writers  who  were 
shallower  but  more  showy,  or  of  the  successful  pretender 
and  the  charlatan.  To  try  and  depose  the  htter  from 
their  pedestals  of  false  eminence,  and  to  raise  the  former 
to  their  true  position  of  dignity  and  honour,  w.is  a  Losk 
to  which  be  was  continually  impelled  by  his  earnest  love 
of  truth,  his  keen  sense  of  Justice,  and  his  admiration 
of  all  work  carefully  and  conscientiously  discharged. 

A  general  sense  of  Freeman's  merits  as  an  historian 
vas  now  beginning  to  be  marked  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  other  countries,  by  the  bestowal  of  public  honours. 
In  tH73  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.     In   iif74  the 

■  SaA■rd^y  Rtvkw,  vol.  ujiix.  p.  941. 
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honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  at 
Cambridge.  In  1K75  the  King  of  Greece  made  him 
a  Knight  Commander  of  ihc  Greek  Order  of  the  Re- 
decmer,  and  in  1876  he  was  elected  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

The  Public  Orator  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  Jcbb,  intro- 
duced him  to  Congregation  at  Cambridge  in  the  fol- 
lowing speech : — 

'  Viro  qui  inter  historiae  et  antiqultatis  studiosos  principalcm 
tenet  ordincm,  meminlsiis  quani  frcqucns  hacc  curia  abhinc 
bfennio  plauseril  eloquent)'.  Cujus  merita  tot  et  lam  exlmia 
vel  percensere.  vel  commcndarc  ncque  coram  vobis  opus  est, 
ncque  vcrccuiidia  paiialur.  Duas  tanicn  volo  res  anlmad- 
vertcrc  quae,  judicame  non  poptilo  sed  Aeadcmifl,  huic  viro 
praecipuae  laudi  sunt.  Hoc  prinium,  quod  cum  nonnullis 
Historiae  Musa  vidcatur,  ui  Sophoclis  utar  verbis,  toifinSmr 
&pitdaai\  hie  docuil  hisloriae  scicntiam  cum  cxactA  linguarum 
peritiA,  non  veterum  quae  vocaniur  lanlum,  non  solarum 
reccnliorum.  sed  omnium  arctissimc  esse  conjunctam.  Qui 
litteraa  non  ad  amu&sim  calleai.  is  hisioficus  esse  non  potest. 
Illud  alicnim  quod,  cum  plurimi  pulent  cum  posse  res  Anglo- 
rum  gcstas  intelligerc  qui  Graecorum  ncsciai,  eum  Romae  se 
scntire  domi  qui  Francorum  ne  nomen  quidem  auribus  admi- 
Bcrit,  hie  docuil  esse  historiae  non  scicniias  sed  scientiam ; 
partes  ejus  individual,  summam  esse  unam.  Duco  ad  vos 
Edwnrdum  Aogustum  Freeman." 

From  1870  to  1875  Freeman  had  the  fifth  and  last 
volume  of  his  History  of  the  Norman  Conqutst  upon  his 
hands.  The  amount  of  time  occupied  in  the  preparation 
of  this  volume  was  due  partly  to  the  quantity  of  other 
work  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  but  mainly  to  the 

'  Alluding  to  his  delivery  of  the  Rede  Lecture  before  the  tJnivcralljr 
in  Hay,  181a. 
•  Oiiif.  Cct.  753. 
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plan  on  which  it  was  ivritten,  including  as  il  ilid  a  stuvey 
of  the  reigns  of  William  Rufiu,  Henry  1,  and  Stephen, 
and  an  inquiry  into  th«  effects  of  the  Conquest  upon 
(he  forc^n  politics  of  the  nation,  and  its  internal 
administration,  upon  the  condition  of  the  people,  upon 
language,  litcralurc,  and  architecture  And  the  further 
effects  of  a  change  of  dynasty  were  exhibited  by 
a  sketch  of  the  reigns  of  the  Angevin  kings  from 
Henry  H  to  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  Thus  the 
period  of  time  covered  by  this  volume  was  far  longer 
than  that  with  which  he  had  dealt  in  the  three  pre* 
ceding  volumes,  and  the  subject-matter  was  much  more 
various  and  complex. 

In  i8;o  he  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  for  the  publication  of  a  series  of  short  histories 
to  be  entitled  An  Hisloritat  Count  for  Schools.  The 
de^gn  of  the  work  was  to  put  forth  clear  and  correct 
vicH's  of  history  in  simple  language,  and  in  the  smallest 
compass  and  cheapest  form  pussible,  so  as  to  supplant 
as  far  as  might  be  the  many  wretched  compilations  and 
epitomes  which  misled  and  bewildered  the  minds  of 
young  readers  by  their  blunders,  and  disgusted  them  by 
their  dullness.  He  himself  was  the  Editor,  and  wrote 
the  first  volume  of  the  series,  which  was  a  sketch  of 
European  histoiy  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  there 
were  any  tntstworthy  records  down  to  ihc  year  1M72,  in 
which  he  was  writing.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  write  a  really  good  short  history 
than  a  long  one,  and  looking  to  the  vast  space  of  time 
embraced  in  this  one  small  volume,  and  the  quantity 
of  matter  compressed  into  It,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a  vcTj'  masterly  performance.  The  other  volumes,  con- 
taining the  histories  of  different  countries,  were  entrusted 
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to  writers  of  his  own  selection,  on  whose  skill  and 
accuracy  he  could  rely,  he  htmself  superintending  the 
whole  work.  Three  of  the  writers  were  ladies.  '  These,' 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,'  that  wicked  JohanuncuUis. 
homuncultu  meus  *,  calls  my  historic  harem.' 

A  mere  outline  of  his  other  literary  undertakings,  and 
of  his  travels  during  thi.^  period,  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
his  extraordinary  indu-ttry  and  untiring  energy.  ph)'siail 
as  well  as  mental. 

The  work  on  Historical  Geography  was  being  carried 
on  at  intervals  throughout  the  whole  of  these  five  years. 
In  January,  t^ji,  he  gave  three  lectures  at  Leeds  and 
Bradford  on  the  growth  of  the  English  Constitution,  which 
were  published  a  few  months  afterwards  in  an  expanded 
form,  with  the  addition  of  notes.  In  May  of  the  same 
year  he  delivered  the  Rede  Lecture  at  Cambridge  on  his 
favourite  subject,  the  Unity  of  History  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing November  he  began  to  write  a  course  of  six 
lectures  on  Comparative  Politico,  which  were  read  at  the 
Royal  Insititution  (London)  in  Januar>'  and  February. 
1873,  and  published  in  the  autumn  of  the  .s.ame  year, 
with  the  addition  of  notes  and  references.  Of  longer 
articles  contributed  to  Reviews  and  Magazines  the  most 
important  were : — 

'  Mahomet,'  in  the  British  Quari^ly  for  January,  1H73. 

'Cathedral  Churches  of  the  Old  Foundation,'  in 
a  volume  of  Essays  oh  Cathedrals,  by  various  writers, 
published  in  1873. 

'Saalburg  and  Saarbriicken,'  Maemillan's  Magasine, 
November,  187^. 

'  Tublic  and  Private  Morality,"  in  the  Fortnightly, 
April,  1873. 

*  '  [.icila  Johnny,  my  lilt)*  mtn.'i.e.  Mr.  J.  R.  Cnwn. 
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'Swiss  Fe<icral  Reform.'  British  Qiiarttrly,  April,  1^*73- 

'The  Place  of  Exeter  in  Englixh  History,'  Macmillofis 
Magaxint,  September,  1873, 

'  Field  Sports  and  Vivisection,'  Fortnightly,  Ma>',  i  ^74. 

•The  Primaeval  Architecture  of  Rome,'  British  Quar- 
terly. July,  1874. 

'  Federalism  and  Home  Rule,' Fw-ftiK'A/fy.  August,  1*174. 

'Trier  and  Ravenna,'  British  Quarterly,  July.  i«75- 

A  series  of  letters  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  1874. 
on  *Thc  meaning  of  Disestablishment  and  Disendow- 
ment,'  were  reprinted,  with  additions,  in  the  same  year. 
This  small  volume  is  of  special  value  on  account  of  the 
force  and  clearness  with  which  the  writer  proves  the  legal 
and  historical  continuity  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
Augustine  to  the  present  day,  and  exposes  the  vulgar 
Gillacies  that  it  was  ever  formally  established  by  any 
definite  act  of  the  State,  or  that  it  was  endowed  by  the 
State,  or  that  its  property  is  national  property,  except 
in  a  sense  in  which  all  property  13  national  property,  or 
that  the  Suite  in  the  sixteenth  century  transferred  the 
property  of  the  Church  from  one  religious  body  to 
another'. 

A  large  number  of  his  articles  in  the  Saturday  Review 
were  suggested  by  his  tours  on  the  Continent,  which 
were  becoming  more  extended  almost  every  year.  In 
June  and  July.  1873,  he  travelled  in  Central  Germany, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  staying  with  Dr.  Ihne  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  Dr.  Pauli  at  Gottingen  -.     In  September,  1 873, 

'  Sec  >1m  Above,  vol.  1.  pp.  ai  t-aij. 

'  See  ■nicle*  in  llie  Saturday  Rtvirui,  vol.  xudv,  on  'Aachen 
Rcvuilcd*,' '  Bunbers.' '  Fulda,' '  Gelnbttiuen*,' '  German  Romannque,' 
>  Lcodium,'  '  Loncb.'  and  (he  *  Torture  Chamber  at  NOrnberi;.*  Th« 
utidn  mariinl  in  this  and  the  foilowini;  noln  with  an  atterlsk  have 
bt«n  rcpduted  In  Hfli/nml  and  ■AnkilKtural  SMclia. 

VOL.  II.  n 
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after  visiting  Trent,  Verona.  Venice,  and  Ravenna,  whfl 
he  met  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  he  went  by  way  of  Rimini|i? 
Ancona,  and  Foligno  to  Rome,  which  he  now  saw  for  the 
first  time.  Here  he  remained  three  weeks,  confining  his 
attention  chicfiy  to  the  cirlicsl  Christian  basilica^)  and  to 
the  remains  of  pre-Christian  times,  in  the  examination 
of  which  he  was  often  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker 
and  Grcgorovius.  On  his  way  home  he  stopped  at 
Florence.  Bologna,  Milan,  Monza,  I*avia,  and  Lyons,  and 
arrived  in  Oxford  at  the  end  of  November,  just  in  time  to 
take  his  place  as  an  examiner  in  the  History  School '. 
On  October  4,  i  K74.  accompanied  by  his  two  youngest 
daughters,  after  visiting  Trier  (where  he  met  Dr.  Pauli 
again)  and  some  other  places  in  Germany,  and  in  North 
Italy,  including  Aosta  and  Genoa,  he  arrived  at  Rome  on 
October  22.and,afterspendingafortnight  there,  made  his 
first  visit  to  Naples  and  Paeslum.  On  his  return  home, 
which  he  reached  on  November  ^o,  he  visited  Aries.  Avig- 
non, and  Orange  I  In  June,  1875,  he  made  a  tour  in  the 
North  of  England  •\  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he 
and  his  wife  were  the  guests  for  a  week  of  the  Vicomte  de 
Neuvillc  at  Livet.  near  Lisieux,  in  Normandy.    Thence 

'  See  articles  in  SatKrjiay  Nnitsv,  vol.  xxxvi.  im  '  Ancient  Verona*,' 
'Ancons*,'  'Ariminuin*,'  '  Basil icun  Cliunhcs." '  Crcai  Roman  Batlli' 
CM*,'  *  The  I.csaet  Cliurehes  of  Rome*  ; '  and  vol.  xxxvil  on  '  Faesulac*,' 
*  Neighbour  Ctiurchcsof  Florence*,' and  '  MimihV 

'  See  articles  in  Saturday  Ittvinf,  vol.  xxxviii,  on  '  Aosta*, '  '  Brescia*,' 
■  Como*,' "  Aries  ;  '  and  in  vol.  xxxix  on  '  Avignon,' '  N  lines,' '  Vienne,' 
and  'The  Walln  of  Rome*";  aUo  in  Mantii/laH't  Mtif-aamt.  ■  Recent 
Work*  In  the  Biii[diiig«  of  Rome.'  June.  iSti;  'Orange,*  Feb.,  187$; 
and 'Roman  Digging.'  April,  1875.  The  article  on  'Orange"  a  in 
the  fourth  seriw  o(  Hiitotital  Esmyi. 

'  See  articica  in  the  SaturJo)/  ttrvuur,  vol.  xl,  on  ■  Bamburgli  and 
Dunstanburfh.'  '  Carltnlc,'  ■  Nolei  on  the  North  Riding,'  -The  Percy 
CmIIm,'  *nd  *  Selby  Abbey.'  All  these  have  been  reprinted  in  Englah 
Toams  anil  Distriits. 
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he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  friend 
Mr,  Horner,  wilh  whom  he  travelled  to  Venice  and 
Trieste.  From  Trieste  the>'  were  accompanied  by  Lord 
Morlcy  in  a  voy^e  to  the  Dalmatian  coast.  Here  at  last 
Freeman  gratified  '  the  yearnings  of  thirty  years"  to  see 
the  architcctunl  wonders  of  Spalato,  Cattaro,  Cettinge, 
Ragusa,and  Trcbinjewere  also  visited,  and  on  the  return 
journey  Traii.  Poia,  Parcnw),  Aquileia  a  second  time,  and 
Cividalc.  Articles  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review 
and  Pall  Mall  Gasttte  on  most  of  these  places,  and  the 
majority  of  them,  with  others  written  during  later  tour.s 
in  the  same  r^ion.  arc  containc<I  in  a  volume  publijthcd 
in  1881,  entitled  Sketches  from  the  Subject  and  Neigh- 
bottr  Lands  of  Venice. 


GENERAL  CORRESPONDENCE  (1670-75). 
To  F.  H.  DtcKiK.iON,  Es(}- 
Ttic  Knoll.  Famborough  Staiion,  January  16,  187a 
.  .  I  cut  our  Sessions,  but  I  wan  rewarded  by  turning  into 
Hull  Seasiona,  and  seeing  '  the  giUed  author  of  Trti  Thousand 
a  Year'  on  the  jucigL'incnt-seat,  both  cix'il  and  criminal.     I  was 
RiUy  convinced  thai  there  is  some  virtue  in  a  periwig,    I  am 
snre  that  neither  you.  nor  I,  nor  Magnus  miles  Milo  himself— 
nor  even  John  Wood,  unless  in  a  periwig— would  have  uttered 
the  words. '  on  your  solemn  oaih,'  in  the  thrilling  way  in  which 
Wtrrwi,  D.C.L  did,  to  say  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  che 
Diary  of  tht  laU  Pbyaieitm  examined  a  medical  witness,  showing 
that  he  kncK'  much  more  about  ossUlcalion  of  the  bean  than 
the  doctor. 

To  Deak  Hook. 

Somerlca2c,  Wells,  February  37,  1870. 
.  ,  .  So  your  old  Bishop  is  gone '.    I  suppose  you  have  long 
expected  it ;  I  knew  very  little  of  him  save  that  beautiful  bald 

'  Dr.  A^bhurtt  Turner  Gllben,  aged  clghty-fivc, 
D3 
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hettd,  which  I  wished  to  stroke  so  long  ago  as  whea  be  was 
Principal  of  Brascnosc  and  I  Scholar  ofTrinity.  And  1  remem- 
ber Margaret's  cxahation  ^vhc^  he  asked  her  to  take  wine  at 
your  house  in  times  past,  (March  6.)  I  think  Gladstone  should 
pay  you  the  compliment  of  ofTering  it  to  you,  not  that  I  think 
you  will  take  it,  though  It  would  be  less  work  for  you  to  mov-e 
across  the  street  than  to  go  anywhere  else.  You  ought  to 
have  been  Archbishop  o{  York  instead  of  Thomson. 

.  .  .  Sorry  if  I   was  naughty  about  ,    But  is  he  not 

a  Puritan  as  well  as  pluralist  ?  Can  a  Puritan  make  a  good 
Deanf  I  want  those  things  for  Slubbs,  Dimock,  Haddan, 
Pocock,  Church,  and  such  like,  and  they  go  to  men  who  1  sup- 
pose doa'I '  know  s  transept  from  a  gurgoylc,'  perhaps  not '  an 
octave  from  an  andante.' 

.  .  .  All  people  here  are  changing  places.  Lord  Auckland 
keeps  the  palace,  so  the  Bishop,  after  great  searchings  for 
a  house,  is  to  rent  the  Deanery,  the  Dean  going  to  a  Canon's 
house  for  nine  months,  [f  Lord  Auckland  lives  nine  months 
I  don't  know  how  they  will  manage.  Also  S.  G,  O.'  is  moving 
shout  from  one  Canon's  house  to  another.  How  Gisa  would 
stare,  or  even  Robert'. 

...  I  have  been  looking  at  Haddan's  book,  which  is  really 
wonderful,  only  I  have  had  to  touch  him  up  for  talking  about 
a  '  Saxon  period  '—but  I  excuse  him,  partly  as  working  among 
Wealas  and  catching  their  ways,  partly  as  living  among  the 
Hwiccas,  where  there  really  was  a  Saxon  period. 

To  J.  Bryce,  Esq. 

Somerleaic,  March  6, 167a 

.  .  .  Round  lowers  arc  common  in  Cast-Anglia,  and  there 

arc  two  or  three  in  Sussex.    But  I  did  not  know  that  they  were 

ever  dclAched.    Those  I  know  seem  tn  have  been  built  round 

simply  to  save  quoins  in  thni  Hint  country,  whereas  in  Ireland 

'  The  Rev,  Lord  Sidney  Godolphin  Osbonn:,  well  known  as  >  writer 
oftelten  lo  tlie  Ttmts  signed  S,  G.  O. 

'  Gisa,  Bisliop  ofWeils  io6i-io8S,  tried  lo  make  the  Canons  ofWcllx 
live  more  after  the  maancr  of  monks,  bulldin);  tat  Ihcm  a  common  dor- 
roitory  tnd  refectory,  Robrrt,  Bishop  1136-1166,  increased  the  number 
of  Cuiona  and  (avc  them  tepmte  Mtates. 
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the  ftmn  was  clearly  preferred  for  its  own  sake,  as  they  are 
often  of  '.■cry  fine  masonry.  The  Easl-Anglian  towers  are 
mainly  Romanesque.  .  .  . 

March  lo.  I  am  greater  than  Cicero,  who  was  amiter  of  one 
Antonlus.  I  venture  to  think  that  I  have  whopped  the  whole 
Gens  Antonia.  First.  Anthony  pure  and  simple,  which  is 
TroUope.  Secondly,  James  Anthony',  whom  I  believe  myself 
to  have  smitten,  as  Cnut  did  Eadric',  swi*c  rihllice'.  in  the 
nutter  of  Saint  Hugh.  Thirdly,  George  Anthony*,  with  whom 
I  fought  again  last  Tuesday,  At  our  Education  Board  (all 
parsons  save  foiiri  wc  carried,  by  twcniy-scvcn  to  seventeen, 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  Forslcr's  Bill. 

To  THE  Sake. 

Somcrlcazct  April  aa,  1870L 
[  trust  the  papers  are  not  deceiving  me  again,  as  they  did 
for  a  season  in  the  matter  of  Jones.  Daily  Nnes  affirms  that 
you  arc,  or  arc  to  be,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  instead  of 
Twiss,  whereat,  if  it  be  true,  1  do  greatly  rejoice.  1  only  wish 
you  had  your  Prebend  of  Salisbury  'annexed  to  the  same  by 
King  James  of  ever-blessed  memory."  1  know  not  exacdy  by 
what  authority.  The  other  worthy.  D.  Justinianus  sacratissi- 
mus  princcps,  ought  to  do  something  in  his  grave  with  delight, 
and  mutter  that  Caesar  will  at  last  have  the  things  that  be 
Caesar's  rendered  to  him.  I  am  not  writing  where  the  heading 
of  my  letter  would  imply,  but  rsthcr  at  Minehcad.  in  the  parts 
of  Wellington,  and  we  rend  the  neW5  in  the  train,  Margaret 
being  very  proud  that  she  saw  il  first.  [  go  home  to-morrow. 
I  am  afraid  the  income  is  not  enough  for  you  to  do  what 
1  should  like— cut  the  ungrateful  Bar,  and  devote  yourself 
wholly  to  Caesar  and  his  fortunes. 


To  Miss  Edith  Thompson, 

Somerleaze,  July  8,  1870, 
■  b  very  grand  to  date  trom  the  British   Museum,  much 
r,  and  less  open  to  misconstruction,  than  when  1  have 

I  I.e^Froudc        *  StcNamutH  ConjNof,  vol.  I.  Appendix  D.  D.  D. 
•  'Very  rightly.'  '  1.  e,  Denfson,  Archdeacon  of Ttunton. 
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fioiDctinm  dated  to  you  from  the  Lunatic  Asylum'.  What 
were  you  after  there?  Prying  into  the  mysteries  of  geology, 
in  which  you  have  shovi-n  so  sudden  an  interest,  or  hunting  up 
anything  in  which  [  could  iske  a  pan?  Margaret  believes  that 
yoH  were  looking  for  '  someVing,'  which  she  says  is  all  the 
answer  which  you  ever  give  her  to  any  asking  after  j-our 
pursuits.  But  1  believe  that  the  Mnsettm  is  so  far  akin  to  the 
Asylum  that  ru  ^roM-i  ypaiifurra  '  had  for  a  moment  had  the  some 
circcl  on  you  which  they  had  not  on  Saint  Paul,  seeing  I  asked 
whether  you  would  be  at  home  in  the  latter  pan  of  October,  and 
you  answer  that  you  will  be  at  home  all  July  and  August  This 
b  what,  in  the  An  of  Pluck,  is  called  'the  answer  irrelevant.* 
Still,  as  all  things,  according  lu  the  logicians,  are  either Caeaar  or 
not  Caesar,  su  all  months  must  be  either  August  or  not' August ; 
so  I  trust  thai  you  will  lind  a  time  to  come  hither  in  one  of  the 
remaining  not-August  months  of  1870,  and  that  not  only^ 

ist,  Because  I  have  not  had  a  good  spell  of  your  company 
^uicl/y  siacc  February,  1869:  but  also 

and.  Because  there  be  many  tilings  to  be  talked  over  and 
fixed  touching  both  Godric  and  the  Uttlc  book,  which  can  be 
nowhere  so  well  talked  over  and  fblcd  as  in  this  library.  This 
last  argument  you  do  not  seem  fully  10  take  in. 

The  scheme  about  liltlc  books  is  on  this  wise.  I  am  to  write 
a  general  sketch  of  European  history  (which  I  have  already 
begun),  and  you  and  such  other  as  I  may  catch  arc  to  fill  up 
particular  parts  in  greater  detail.  1  don't  know  that  you  need 
wait  till  my  sketch  is  finished  to  begin  your  pari,  as  1  think 
you  know  pretty  well  what  my  notions  of  Old-English  History 
arc. 

To  Miss  Freeman. 
Craigicbum  Villa,  Dunoon,  N.B.,  August  aS,  1870. 

MV  DEAR  CrETCHEN. 

Thanks  for  your  letter,  map,  and  papers,  which  I  found 
at  Hexham  on  Friday.  I  had  posted  a  letter  for  your  mother 
that  morning  at  Newcastle,  and  I  did  not  write  to  either  of  you 
from  Hexham,  as  I  had  several  other  letters  to  finish,    This 


'  Being  .1  member  oC  I  he  Board  of  Governors. 
'  '  Much  learning.' At li  xxvi.  a<|. 
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place  keeps  the  Sabbath ;   so  this    letter  ejinnot  go  till  to- 
TMTTOW,  and  you  cminot  get  it  till  some  time  on  Tuesday. 

At  Newcastle  1  was  swindled  of  is.  6d.  Ibr  hoek  drunk  by 
Crcenwell  in  my  company ;  so  I  shook  ofl'  the  dust  from  my 
feet,  and  wrc4e  a  spirited  letter  to  the  proprietor  irom  Ilexham. 
Sl  Nicholns  at  Newcastle  is,  baling  the  flying  sjiire,  which, 
after  all,  is  more  curious  than  beautiful,  Ihc  verj'  poorest  church 
of  its  huge  size  1  ever  saw.  The  keep  of  the  castle,  temp. 
Henry  II,  has  been  got  hold  of  by  the  local  AiUi<]uarian 
Society,  and  is  Slled  with  their  things  but  no  harm  is  done. 
Thence  to  Hexham.  The  church  turned  out  even  grander  than 
I  iboughi,  all  thirteenth  century,  save  Wilfrith's  crypt  down 
below,  where  all  sorts  of  Roman  stones,  etc.,  arc  built  up. 
The  nave  is  gone,  said  to  liaxc  been  smashed  by  -quidan)  latio 
publicus,  WiUelmus  Wal/lys  nomine'.'  It  seemed  funny  to  sec 
bills  in  Hcxhatn  how  Dr.  CoUingwoud  Bruce  -I  had  no  time  ta 
sec  him  in  Newcastle— was  to  preach  on  Sunday  at  the  U.  P. 
Church,  and  on  Monday  to  beat  a  tea-party,  followed  by  a  lecture 
on  ihc  Roman  Wall.  Then  I  took  a  return  ticket  lo  Barton 
Mill,  and  walked  out  to  sec  a  grand  piece  of  the  Roman  Wall 
itself— over  hills  and  dales,  a  wild  land  enough,  only  here  and 
there  a  farm-house,  but  buch  wonderfully  neat  farm-houses, 
more  like  a  parsonage  all  by  itself.  The  part  of  the  wall  that 
I  got  to  is  a  station  :  so  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  remains  of  gates 
and  lowers  and  stones  of  all  kinds  lying  about-  most  striking 
in  such  a  ivild  place.  (August  39.)  Then  on  Saturday  1  come 
on  here  by  Carlisle  and  Glasgow  to  Greenock  and  across  the 
Firth  by  steamer.  This  is  certainly  a  lovely  place,  with  the 
hills  all  above  you,  only  the  brutes  to  whom  they  belong  won't 
let  yoa  walk  up  to  the  top— some  beastliness,  1  believe,  about 
the  game,  though  I  never  before  heard  of  enclosing  miles  of 
barren  mountain  as  if  it  were  a  park  or  a  garden.  Going  up 
a  little  way,  you  can  sec  the  high  hills  to  the  north  and  (he 
Greater  Cumbrne  (as  also  Bute)  to  the  south.  And  herein 
comcx  a  shocking  instance  of  humiin  ingrntitLidc,  showing  how 
utterly  the  folk  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  adjacent  islands,  have 
Jbfgottcn  the  thoughtful  care  of  their  neighbours.     1  tried  the 

'  '  A  <cn>Jii  iiublic  rot)bc'r.  Williim  Waltyi  by  name,'  Wuli.  of 
Hcaaing,  it  138. 
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Oiurch  as  by  law  established  yesterday  moraJng,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  Minister  of  Dunoon  did  not  put  up 
a  single  petition  for  cither  the  great  or  the  little  Cumbrae— to 
be  sure  he  Icfl  uut  ihc  adjacent  islands  abo ',  and  did  not  deal 
in  intercession  at  all.  His  sermon  was  not  amiss,  but  nothing 
particular— rat licr  more  than  half  an  hour— the  whole  thing 
making  an  hour  and  a  half  The  singing  is  certainly  hearty 
and  vigoTOU9i  and  the  blessing  at  the  end— more  like  Words- 
worth than  Thomson— is  striking.  But  the  pra>-ere  seemed  to 
be  about  nothing  in  particular,  and  though  he  chose  a  very 
striking  lesson,  that  about  the  dry  bones,  he  made  nothing  of  it 
in  either  prayer  or  sermon.  I  don't  think  1  shall  turn  to  thai 
persuasion  anyhow.  Dimoon,  1  am  bound  to  say,  provides 
places  of  worship  for  all  persuasions,  from  the  Paip  to  U.  P. 

To  THE  Bishop  of  Bath  a»d  Wells. 
Bamburgh  Rectory,  Doncaster.  September  13,  1870. 
My  DEAR  Lord, 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  one  of  the  Commillee  pro- 
posed to  be  formed  to  consider  the  arrangement  of  Diocesan 
Conferences.  May  I  add  that  I  look  on  such  a  scheme,  coming 
88  it  docs  from  the  true  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Diocese, 
the  Bishop  acting  with,  and  at  the  head  of,  his  real  Chapter- 
instead  of  the  Eliiiabcthan  imposture'- as  one  of  the  most 
cheering  things  in  the  ecclesiastical  way  that  I  have  seen  yet. 

Your  letter  reached  me  here  this  morning.  I  hope  to  be  at 
home  next  week,  and  I  shall  make  a  point  of  attending  the  pro* 
posed  meeting. 

To  W,  B.  DAvraiKs,  Esq. 

October  18,  187O. 

...   1  have   done   William's    Northern    campaigns   to  the 

bot  of  my  power,  save  that  I  shrank  from  the  Cleveland  hilli. 

'  An  allusion  to  the  sloty  ol"  a  SciMdi  miiii<iter  in  Ihc  li(tl«'  isle  of 

Cumbnic,  wlio  prayed  in  hirfc  for  '  ihe  greater  and  tlic  lesser  Cuinbme, 

and  (he  adjacent  islan<ls  of  Great  Britain  uid  Ireland  ' 

•  Alluding  to  a  charter  of  QuccB  Eliinbcth's.  in  which  ihe  granted  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wells  and  other  properly  10  the  tc!>>tlentiary  Canons 
only,  aod  deprived  the  non-residentiaryCanonK  of  ihoir  votes  in  Chapter, 
except  for  the  eleetlon  of  a  Biahop. 
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1  conceive  that  he  took  the  train  from  Huddersficld  lo  Man- 
chester ;  al  Icasi  I  did. 

Your  report  of  Ofla's  Dyke  is  vcr>'  comforting,  and  I  shall 
tell  Cox.    A  map  of  all  dylccs  will  indeed  be  a  gain. 

Johnny  talks  of  going  lo  Si.  Rcmo— I  have  very  vague 
notions  where  (hat  is.  but,  if  it  be  on  the  way  to  Ravenna, 
I  hope  to  go  aflcr  him  as  soon  as  the  state  of  Europe  will  let 
oic.  Not  that  I  quarrel  with  that  state.  The  wild  beast  of 
Paris  must  have  his  teeth  drawn  and  his  claws  cut. 

I  ha\-c  always  said,  with  C.  C  Lewis,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  in  GrtrA  and  Roman  wn'tfiv  to  show  that  Phocni- 
runs  ever  came  here,  and  that  the  passages  commonly  quoted 
arc  altogether  misunderstood.  But  if  you  have  archaeological 
evidence,  1  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  listen,  as  1  have  always 
held  it  to  be  an  open  question  from  that  side. 

To  THE  Same. 

December  aa,  1870. 
.  Pray  come  to  us  as  soon  as  you  can,  wife  and  all. 
Do  not  talk  oT  running  down  to  us  from  Bath,  which  is  irreve- 
rent towards  the  elder  brother,  but  come  to  us  '  dacenlly,*  and 
thence  you  may  go  for  a  day  to  liath  if  you  will.  1  want  the 
Ritual  Commissioners  to  make  a  change  in  '  Br»fdidlt,  Omnia 
Optra.'  h  stands  '  O  ye  Wells,  bless  yc  the  Lord,' which  is  bald, 
and  bad  rhjihni.  I  propose  to  read  ■  O  ye  Baths  and  Wells,' 
which  might  also  take  in  Baden,  Aachen,  Aix,  and,  what  more 
nearly  touches  you,  Dax. 

What  do  you  mean  about  killing  crocodiles  ?  Do  you  speak 
parables,  having  upset  some  man's  alligalar'. 

I  have  been  fraternizing  with  Kingsley  and  sitting  at  the  feel 
of  Blill  &nd  bis  step- daughter.  Did  you  see  how  tlie  drunkards 
made  songs  upon  us  in  Punch  I 

Foi^pve  long  silence,  as  I  gi\'c  you  a  frisky  letter  at  the  end, 

To  Dean  Hook. 

Some rlcaze,  January  6, 1S71. 
1  have  been  pondering  over  your  two  letters,  the  latter  of 
which    cune  this    morning.    This  latter  one   removes  your 
'  I.e.  allegory. 
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physical  difficulty  about  a  Stall  wherein  to  put  the  new  Resi- 
dentiary; but  what  a  confused  jumble  the  whole  thing  is'. 
That  is  what  comes  ot  legislating  without  knowing  the  nature 
of  the  things  for  which  you  Icpslatc.  I  conceive  that  you  and 
I  are  just  as  fit  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  court  of  the 
Grand  Lama  as  Bishop  Blomficid  was  to  do  the  like  by  an  old- 
foundation  church.  I  got  up  the  Act  once,  but  I  have  not  got 
it  by  me  now.  I  fancy  thai  it  gives  the  bishop  the  right  to 
nominate  'canons'  or  resident  is  ries,  but  without  defining 
their  relations  to  the  other  prebendaries  of  the  church.  No 
doubt  those  who  made  the  Act  did  iiol  think  about  it,  or  rather 
they  meant  to  destroy  the  n on- residentiary  stalls  altogether, 
ijanuary  10.)  They  were,  I  think,  saved  by  an  amendment  in 
the  Lords.  [  have  no  doubt  that  this  produces  difficulties  and 
contradictions  in  the  construction  of  the  Act.  Mow  can  one 
reconcile  a  clause  giving  to  the  bishop  an  absolute  power  to 
appoint  residentiaries  without  reference  to  the  prebendaries, 
and  another  clause  securing  to  the  prebendaries  all  their  old 
rights  (as  distinguished  from  revenues),  therefore,  of  course, 
their  right  to  have  rcsideniiaries  chosen  out  of  their  body  ? 

Is  not  that  something  like  the  state  of  the  case? 

But  I  do  not  quite  take  in  your  case.  Your  way  of  appointing 
(he  reside ntiaries  is  firnclically  what  at  Wells  it  is/onnaUy  (by 
the  Etiz.-ibcthan  charterl,  namely,  an  election  out  of  the  pre- 
bendaries by  the  eiisiing  residentiary  body.  At  Wells  this 
goes  on  still,  .13  long  as  Mr.  Bcadon  the  Chancellor  lives ;  at 
his  dcatli  ihe  is  ninety-three  years  old,  and  has  never  died  yet, 
90  most  likely  he  never  will')  it  is  understood  that  the  appoint- 
ment will  go  to  the  bishop,  1  presume  absolutely,  but  1  have 

'  The  Bishop  of  Chichester  hud  leccntly  appointed  a  man  to  be 
■  onon  miiknilnry  of  the  rxthcilral  who  Imd  not  already  been  nude 
a  prebendary,  conlnuy  10  tlic  ancient  constilulion.  Dean  Itoak  fan- 
iiiUed  Hr.  Freeman  how  hu  ought  lo  act  under  the  circumatancea.  The 
stalls  in  Ihe  choir  being  all  osii^ed  to  pn^bentlaries,  where  was  he  to 
put  ■  canon  midcntimry  who  wni  not  n  prcbciidBry  when  called  upon  to 
Install  him  t  This  physical  (tiiTit'utiy.  however,  was  removed  by  ihe 
discovery  that  when  tlie  choir  wax  rcHllcd.  after  the  Tall  of  the  spire.  Tour 
additional  stalli  had  been  provided,  llic  objection,  however,  lo  the 
infringement  of  the  ancient  conMiliition  remained  unaltered, 

'  He  died  in  hi*  loitt  yc«r. 
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not  heard  Uic  point  argued.  How  du  you  stand  al  Chichester  i 
Have  you  any  vestige  or  old  tioies  like  Bcadon,  keeping  up 
vested  iotercsis,  or  are  you  wholly  under  the  new  system  i  In 
tills  latter  case,  do  you  simply  claim  that  the  bishop  shall 
choose  the  residentiary  froni  among  the  prebendaries— in- 
clnding,  of  course,  as  you  hint,  a  prebendary  appointed  by 
himself  the  day  before — or  do  you  still  claim  for  the  resi- 
dentiary body  a  right  of—perhaps  only  formal— election  i  As 
bras  1  remember  the  Act,  I  should  think  you  could  hardly  put 
this  last  construction  upon  it,  though  1  should  think  9  good  deal 
might  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  prebendaries  still  retaining  the 
right  to  have  the  rcsidcntiarics  chosen  from  among  them, 
whether  by  (he  bishop  or  by  anybody  else. 

I  u-ill  here  ask  three  questions. 

t.  At  York,  Thomson  appoints  residcntiarics  and  iustititles 
Ihcm.    To  wAai  does  he  institute  them ! 

3.  At  St.  Paul's  the  Crown  now  appoints  residentiaries 
absolutely.  Dcforc  the  Act,  they  were  elected  under  a  letter 
missive.  How  did  they  do )  Did  the  bishop  first  make  the 
Crown  nominee  a  prebendary,  and  thcti  the  rcsidcntiarics,  or 
whoever  were  the  electoral  body,  call  him  into  residence  ? 

2r  When  a  rcsidcniiitry  of  an  old -foundation  church  is  made 
a  bishop,  does  not  the  Crown  appoint  to  the  rcsidentinry  stall  ? 
Should  it  not  rather  appoini  simply  to  the  prebend  i 

Ail  tbc3«  things  show  the  state  of  utter  confusion  in  which 
the  whole  subject  is. 

...  I  do  know  Jrbb  on  (ht  Chantl  Strvie*  very  well.  It 
was  the  book  from  which,  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  ago, 
I  GrsI  learned  anything  .ibout  those  matters.  It  it  not  well  put 
together,  but  it  contains  ^  great  deal  of  matter  put  in  a  clear 
way. 

To  Miss  Edith  Thompson. 
The  KnoU,  Famborough  Station,  January  to,  1871. 
Will  you  believe  it,  that  I  have  come  all  this  way  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  a  dance!  The  house  is  going  to  be  turned 
bottom  upwards  for  some  days,  and  1  thought  1  should  be 
driven  wild,  so  I  came  to  pay  the  visit  which  I  did  not  pay  in 
December,  and  here  I  am. 
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I  sin  writing  to  you  in  a  triple  sandwich, alongwilh  old  Hcwk, 
dear  old  boy,  as  so  often  before,  who  writes  to  ask  what  he 
should  do  in  a  question  between  him  and  the  bishop  about  tlie 
appointment  of  a  canon;  also  to  Galiffc,  of  Geneva,  to  whom 
I  am  writing  to  learn  somcllnng  about  the  Swiss  ntititaiy 
system,  which  I  conceive  must  be  the  best.  It  is  as  well  to  get 
up  something  about  it,  though  I  believe  this  preacnt  army  panic, 
like  so  many  before  il,  is  just  got  up  by  captains  who  want  lo 
be  colonels,  and  colonels  who  want  to  be  generals,  and  news- 
paper editors  who  want  to  sell  ihnr  papery  and  ihal  it  will  Just 
blow  over  like  all  the  olhers,  and  that  will  be  a  good  job,  as 
then  you  won't  bury  your  face  in  '  Jupiter,' and  draw  il  out  talking 
of  Snider  rifles.  But  you  may  utilize  your  military  studies  so 
far  as  to  tell  mc  what  is  meant  by  Prim's  widow  being  made 
a  captain-general.  (That  is  the  same  as  field -marsh  all  here,  is 
it  not!)  Is  that  the  last  thing  thai  you  and  Lydin  and  Lady 
Amberlcy  have  developed  in  the  way  of  women's  rights  f  Is 
she  actually  lo  command  armies,  or  only  to  draw  pay  as  if  she 
did  ?  .  .  , 

To  G.  FiSLAV,  Esg. 

Somerleaze.  January  12,  1871. 

1  am  utterly  ashamed  when  I  look  at  the  date  of  your 
last  letter.  But  you  are  no  worse  off  than  a  great  many  other 
people,  especially  those  in  foreign  parts,  10  whom  one  must 
write  letters,  and  cannot  put  thcin  off  with  halfpenny  post- 
cards. But  it  is  really  ama^iiig  to  look  at  a  letter  seven  months 
old,  ri  n/ilK  in' tlpi,i^i,  when  the  tyrant  was  still  boasting  himself 
that  be  could  do  mischief,  and  when  (he  Bishop  of  Rome  was 
Kill  a  temporal  prince.  I  am  Dutch  to  the  backbone,  as,  not- 
writhaianding  the  apostasy  of  the  multitude  and  of  the  news- 
papers, nearly  every  one  whose  opinion  I  care  a  rap  for 
abides  still.  1  was  in  your  native  land  when  1  heard  the  sound 
of  the  great  crash,  which,  by  the  way,  was  heard  at  Edinburgh 
sooner  than  it  was  at  Paris.  1  was  staying  with  J.  H.  Burton, 
and  had  been  talcing  a  long  walk  round  what  [  took  to  be  the 
pans  of  Dunibiedikcs ',  and  came  down  into  a  back  street  by 
the  Canongate,  where  the  walls  were  placarded  with  '  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  a  prisoner.'  and  tliat  kind  of  thing.  The 
'  net  Sir  W.  Scoti'i  Hiati  qfJUidM/ium. 
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feeling  was  a  very  peculiar  one;  joy  did  not  come  till  a  little 
tatcr;  it  was  simple  wonder  and  taking  sway  of  breath.  I  had 
a  very  pleasant  run  in  Northumberland  and  Scotland.  Long 
before  the  war  began,  I  had  settled  not  to  go  out  of  this  island 
in  the  ycfir  1870,  but  to  trace  out  all  William's  campaigns  in 
ibc  north,  which  I  hope  I  have  done  pretty  fairly.  This  look 
mc  to  Abcmcthy,  William's  farthest  point  north,  and  being 
there  and  seeing  the  round  lower,  1  could  not  fail  to  go  on  and 
sec  the  other  round  tnwer  at  Brechin,  where  I  was  nearer  to 
the  North  Pole  than  I  ever  was  before,  as  in  1855  I  got  no 
fiirthcr  than  Dunblane  and  St.  Andrews.  This  year  I  dream  of 
getting  ncirer  the  Eqiirtlnr  than  1  ever  was  before  by  going 
to  other  round  towers  at  Ravenna.  When  shall  1  ever  get  intn 
Greece  and  see  you  i  You  had  better  join  me  midway  at 
Ravenna,  and  we  can  contemplate  Justinian  and  Theodora 
together  in  the  church  of  Sl  Vital. 

Have  you  any  indications  as  to  the  time  when  the  English 
who  tefl  England  in  William's  days  came  to  Constantinople ! 
Orderic  places  il  quite  early  in  William's  reign,  about  1067,  but 
he  directly  after  talks  of  Alexio;i  KomnOnos  as  emperor,  which 
won't  do  for  the  date.  Vou  will  remember  that  the  false  Ingulf 
IbuDd  Alexios  reigning  at  a  atill  earlier  time.  Did  tli^  put  the 
name  of  AlexJos  at  a  shot  for  any  Byiantine  emperor? 

All  that  you  sent  me  about  Harold  Hardrada  at  Athens  has 
been  put  into  the  shape  of  a  note  in  the  appendix  to  the  second 
edition  of  my  second  volume.  Vol.  Iv.  Is  just  beginning  to  be 
printed. 

What  .1  state  of  things  you  do  describe— and  since  then  there 
has  been  all  this  about  the  murders'.  I  stuck  to  the  Greeks 
as  long  as  I  could,  but  they  really  have  got  beyond  me.  But 
I  cairt  turn  Turk-  never,  nowhere,  nohow,  not  at  all.  I  must  be 
^iX«pafuiiot  only  instead  of  <piXtK\n^.  and  look  forward  to  some- 
thing coming  of  Strangford's  BuJgarioHs.  What  is  all  this  talk 
abotil  an  Oecumenical  Council  in  the  East,  held,  according  to  the 
Anglican  ariiclc,  by  the  commandment  and  will  of  the  Grand 

'  Of  Mr.  Herbert  Lloyd  Vyncr  and  Count  de  BOgl.  The  lettcra  ot 
Mr.  Fialay  nboul  thin  lime  ore  full  of  icrribte  stories  of  briginda|:e  and 
Border,  and  <4  llic  rccblcncM  or  «|uthy  ol  tlie  Government  in  dealinc 
wHh  dlaorder. 
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Turk  i  It  stnick  mc.  becautte  I  had  been  lately  helping  in 
a  diocesan  synod  in  uur  piuts.  where  (he  rights  of  the  secular 
power  were  ably  argued  from  the  fact  that  Conslantine  jircsidcd 
at  Nikaia  while  still  unbdptucd,  and  iherclbre  not  so  much  as 
a  Ijiynian.  This  seems  a  precedent  for  a  Mahometan  cxtijocalitx 
rakaiaf. 

The  last  news  is  tlie  Germans  at  Le  Mans.  1  hope  they  wont 
hurt  it.  but  they  may  ding  down  Paris  as  much  as  they  please. 

To  Mrs.  I'.  A.  Tayw*. 
Madam,  February,  .87.. 

The  question  of  women's  suffrage  is  one  on  which  I  »cc 
much  to  he  said  on  both  sides,  and  on  which  1  should  beg  to  be 
excused  committing  myself  either  way.  Not  being  in  Parlia- 
ment, nor,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  likely  to  be,  1  do  not  see  that 
[  am  bound  to  commit  myself. 

If  I  were  to  continue  my  history  to  Henry  VIII,  I  might 
possibly  find  arguments  your  way.  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
succession  of  three  female  sovereigns :  and,  on  the  other,  in 
the  clear  need  in  those  days  of  some  protection  for  the  necks 
of  queens  consort.  But  in  my  benighted  eleventh  century  we 
had  not  yet  thought  cither  of  Getting  women  to  reign  or  ol 
cutting  off  their  heads.  The  question,  therefore,  docs  not  come 
so  closely  home  to  mc  as  it  might  perhaps  to  Mr.  Fruude. 
Would  it  not  be  better  |n  press  him  on  the  subject? 

Believe  me,  madam, 

Yours  obediently. 
To  Dean  Hook. 

Somcrle.iie,  Wells,  March  5,  1871. 
Margaret  has  been  writing  lo  you  so  much  lately  that  I  have 
rather  kept  back,  having  such  worlds  of  other  letters  to  write. 
But  we  were  all  much  troubled  to  hear  both  about  Mrs.  Hook 
and  about  your  own  accident.  You  were  able  to  speak 
sportively  about  the  latter,  but  I  am  afraid  it  was  rather 
serious  for  you,  and  about  Mrs.  Hook,  it  is  indeed  a  trial  and 
grief  to  you.     I  do  trust  she  may  gel  over  it  all '. 

(March  13,}    There,  you  see,  another  week  has  slipped  by. 

Letters  which  must  be  answered  the  same  day  have  a  sad 

'  She  died  two  moiiihii  ifter  llic  date  of  thin  loiter. 
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trick  of  eating  up  my  one  letter^-rJting  hour  on  common  days, 
sad  drive  the  others  on  to  the  next  Sunday,  when  they  make 
a  relaxation,  according  to  the  Book  of  Sporis  put  Torth  by  the 
late  King  James  of  ever-bleased  memory. 

.  .  .  What  a  fiinny  cuatoni  about  your  residcniiaries '. 
There  is  a  queer  custom  here  with  the  vicars,  wliicli  I  did  not 
know  till  the  other  day.  The  chapter  nominate,  but  the  vicars 
themscK-cs  elect  or  '  perpetuate,'  after  a  year,  like  a  proba- 
tionary fellow.  Our  vicara'  college  has  both  clerical  and  lay 
members,  and  it  seems  that  jusi  now  the  lay  vicars  (shoe- 
makers, &c.,  Sic),  having  to  perpetuate  a  new  priest-vicar, 
look  the  opportunity  of  the  momentary  superiority  mightily  lo 
insult  him.  He  makes  his  moan  lo  mc,  and  tells  me  that  my 
doctrine  of  vicars  is  all  wrong,  and  that  he  had  rather  be 
a  minor  canon  on  a  new  foundation.  He  won't  listen  to  what 
I  say  of  the  dignity  of  being  a  member  of  a  corporation  with 
its  own  estates.  &c.  The  remedy.  I  suppose,  Is  to  make  the 
college  wholly  clerical,  or  rather,  I  want  to  absorb  the  so-called 
Iheiilogical  college  into  the  vicnrs"  college,  making  the  vicars* 
places  into  clerical  fellowships,  holy  orders  to  be  taken  after 
a  time  or  by  a  certain  number,  but  not  to  be  held  by  permanent 
aboe makers  and  such  like. 

The  iJcnn  of  Chester  has  asked  mc  to  write  something  about 
Old  Foundations  for  a  collection  of  essays  on  cathedral  matters 
which  he  is  making,  and  I  think  I  shall,  if  1  can  find  time-. 

'  Extracl  rrom  Dean  Hook't  letl«T,  to  which  the  above  Is  ■  reply- 
'  Our  cuiloRi  used  to  be  lo  agree  among  ounclvcs  sa  lo  the  prcbendiry 
we  intended  lo  call  Into  rcaidcocc.  When  ihcchaptermci  he  appeared. 
The  dtaA.  with  a  stern  raicc.  nidi  "  Mr.  Prcbondiry,  I  prutctt  >t;ainst 
Ibis  iMrualon  upon  tlic  clos*  chapur."  The  prebendary,  in  a  weak 
vtaee.  replied.  "  I  have  only  come  lo  leek  the  good  will  of  the  dean  and 
residentiary  canons  lo  come  into  residence."  The  dean,  slernJy,  "  Sir. 
you  will  quit  the  chapter,  and  your  requenl  shall  bo  Inkrii  Into  consldcra* 
tlon.'  He  cooled  his  hcelt  outside  while  the  chapter  iranMcted  some 
other  bualneu.  Then  thi;  prcbeu'lury  was  admitted,  and  the  dean  said, 
blandly, "  Brother  So-and-So,  we  call  you  into  midencc ;  please  lo  listen 
while  our  rcinilaiions  arc  read,  and  say  whether  you  will  adhere  to 
Ihem." ' 

■  The  volumo  was  publislied  in  187a,  Mr.  Freeman's  essay  ii  entitled 
*  Hie  Cathedral  Chureheaofthc  Old  Kouiidation.' 
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...  I  have  given  a  longish  chapter  of  vol.  iv.  to  Lanfranc  and 
ecclesiastical  matters  generally.  1  am  not  quite  clear  how  far 
Lanfranc  was  lionest,  but  he  was  amazingly  able.  You  don't 
l<»\-e  Anselm  as  you  ought.  1  never  read  a  word  of  his  theology 
or  metaphysics,  and  1  do  not  mean  to.  He  figures  with  me 
as  "The  man  who  saved  the  hunted  hare  and  stood  up  for  the 
holiness  of  vElflieoh.' 

The  saints  then,  like  the  philosophers  now,  are  strong  with 
me  on  the  field-sports  question.  I  don't  count  Cranmer  for 
cither  saint  or  philosopher. 

I  must  sec  you  somehow  this  year. 

Yours  affectionately. 

To  W.  B.  Dawkins,  Esq. 

March  19,  1871. 

Thanks  for  the  reference  to  Rymer,  which  is  all  right.  Is  not 
the  wolf,  like  his  dinner  the  sheep,  a  Celtic  beast,  not  to  be 
found  far  from  the  Welsh  border;  I  have  seen  somewhere 
thai  Hohnshcd  speaks  of  wolves  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  but 
I  have  no  Holinshed.  In  Ireland,  of  course,  they  went  on 
mucli  later,  and  there  is  the  tradition  of  Sir  EM^en  Cameron 
killing  (he  last,  Just  like  the  tradition  of  some  man  whom  1  want 
to  find  killing  the  last  bear  in  the  eleventh  century.  Only 
I  have  a  notion  that  what  he  killed  was  not  Ursus  anything,  but 
It  Bioni  or  Osbiom,  or  somebody  of  that  kind.  1  have  not  the 
Orinryin/^  Saga  in  full— (somebody  has  bagged  my  Torfafi 
Oiradn)  and  I  cannot  find  the  place  in  Johnstone's  extracts, 
and  Dasent  has  gone  writing  novels  instead  of  publishing  the 
Saga,  which  he  has  promised  so  long. 

To  Miss  EniTu  Tko.vcson. 

Somerleaxe,  April  16,  iS?!. 
.  .  .  Congratulate  me  on  having  killed  and  buried  Witlelmus 
Magnus— the  latter,  as  you  know,  being  no  easy  matter'.    I  am 
mighty  busy  with  this  and  that. 

.  .  .  Well,  I  will  crow  over  you  one  while.  You  said  you 
had  not  changed  during  the  war.    [  appeal  to  contemporary 

'  Sec  JVonHini  Cotiputt,  Iv.  ^l&•^»x, 
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authoniics.  yea.  to  MSS..  yea,  like  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton,  to 
auiographs.  August  3, 1879, '  you  iried  to  prepare  your  mind 
for  Keing  London  plundered  by  the  Turcos,"  and  nieaiiwliilc 
'thought  it  vexations  enough  to  hear  that  the  French  had 
succeeded  at  Saarbrock.'  August  38.  you  were  *  delighted  at 
Ifae  Gemian  successes,  which  were  simply  amazing.  Ac',  and 
you  wished  to  give '  Savoy  to  Italy,  Alsace  and  German- speak- 
ing Lorraine  to  Germany."  Then,  October  3, '  you  wished  now 
that  the  French  could  beat  the  Prussians  in  moderation.' 
Explain  the  fact,  if  you  can,  but  don't  deny  it.  I  have  simply 
stayed  where  you  were  on  August  28.  not  being  able  to  under- 
stand that  right  can  become  wrong  simply  becautc  (for  one 
time  in  a  thousand!  right  Is  successful.  .  .  . 

To  W.  B.  Dawkens,  Esq. 

April  30, 1871. 

When  you  talk  of  Strathclyde,  which  Stralhclydc  do  you 
tnean  f  For  you  wrote  out  of  one  of  the  twain.  The  Strath- 
clyde ( Yilrad-eitvyd—  I  translate  into  your  native  tongue*  where 
Sl  Asaph  is,  had  a  little  history  of  its  own.  and  often  gets 
confounded — so  Haddan  tells  me— with  the  bigger  Strathclyde 
to  the  north.  The  latter  might,  no  less  than  the  other,  claim  the 
title  of  mXXiyi'imif '  in  the  person  of  the  Briscidcs.  sisters  of 
the  Regius  Professor',  and  aunts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire". 

Verily,  you  gel  mighty  rapturous  fora  man  of  bones.  If  you 
have  taught  the  squires  to  dig,  it  may  be  a  practicnl  gain  for 
ibcm  when  the  Commune  is  proclaimed  at  Llanriwy. 

But  dom  ask  mc  about  the  history  of  Strathclyde— northern, 
I  mean ;  *tts  the  plague  of  my  life.  Ask  Haddan  about  it. 
I  don't  believe  anybody  really  knows ;  but  he  docs,  if  any  one. 
He  has  a  general  '  lamiliarilas  pulicum  "  which  I  maintain  not 
lobe  healthy  in  a  Dutchman,  and  which  makes  him  look  mure 
like  a  ghost  than  a  man-    You  will  find  (by  digging}  something 

'  'HavinBbcautiriit  women.'  '  Bryce. 

*  In  reforDDce  to  tlio  book  of  ProtcMor  Bryce  on  the  Ho(y  Roman 
Emfart. 

'  LilcnOr,  '  inlimicy  with  fl«as,'  with  reference  to  hi«  miniite  know- 
ledge of  tlie  hiitor^'  of  Celtic  ricci,  commonly  railed  by  Freeoun 
•  unsavoury  nations.' 
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in  his  firat  volume,  and  I  believe  Iherc  will  be  much  more 
in  the  nexl.  Write  to  lum  boldly  (Rev.  A.  W.  H..  Baiton 
Rectory,  Moretoii-in-lhc-Manh),  and  tdl  him  that  1  told  you. 
In  Eadward  the  Eider's  time,  as  you  know,  Manchester  was  in 
Nonhumberlaod. 

To  Mrs.  Thompbon. 
The  Elms,  Tooling,  S.W.,  June  14,  1871. 

Wc  had  a  mighty  breakfast  yesterday — five  defeated  candi- 
dates of  1868 :  Rounddl  inot  M.l^  for  Cliiheroe),  Brodrick  (not 
M.P.  for  Woodslotflti,  Warren  (not  M.f.  for  Mid-Cheahirc>, 
Robarts  (not  M.P.  for  Mid-Surrey),  Freeman  (not  M.P.  for 
Mid-Somrrset),  three  nwi-Mids  |on  which  Robarts  suggested 
that  150  seats  were  vacant  in  France,  and  1  proposed  to  stand 
for  Mid-Normandyi.  Also  Mackay  (inquiring  Nether-Dutch 
Baront,  Oxenham  (exorcist  and  popc-sinilcrl,  Johnny  Green 
ijohnny  Green),  and  Rutson  (Hiame  Secretary's  Mastery. 
AfYcr  tliat  I  was  most  of  the  day  with  Johnny,  and  came  here 
at  eventide. 

Edith  has  made  a  hit  with  her  Georges— that  there  is  no 
doubt  of,  1  will  write  to  her  more  at  large  when  1  have 
another  breathing-space.  Lcl  me  tliank  her  and  you  and 
Mr.  Thompaon  for  a  very  pleasant  tctamcron '.  If  Edith  does 
snub  nte  u  bit  now  and  then,  I  am  well  used  to  it,  and  Owen 
was  not  by— so  it  docs  not  matter.  I  believe  I  love  her  and 
Juhtmy  more  than  most  people,  partly  because  they  bully  me 
the  most. 

To  Miss  Florence  Freeman. 

Carisbrooke  Vicarage,  June  ai,  1871. 

Ab  the  librarian'  will  be  gone  before  you  get  Ihis,  I  must 
make  my  wants  known  to  the  sub-librarian.  Margaret  has 
not  sent  me  any  great  stock  of  drawing-paper;  can't  you  find 
another  block  anj-where,  either  in  the  library  or  in  the  dressing- 
room?  And  !  want  you  to  look  in  the  other  Florence'  under 
1067,  and  copy  me  exactly  what  there  is  about  Donald,  the  son 
of  Malcolm— he  is  most  likely  called  Duvcnaldus  —  and  his 
being  a  hostage.  Now  use  your  discretion,  called  in  the 
•  Four  days'  visit.  •  His  eldeal  daiigblcr.  Margaret. 

'  The  cbrowcler,  Florence  ol  Worcester. 
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Creek  iJipiiKinrn,  and  for  your  own  sake  and  mine  copy  all  that 
bears  on  the  matter  in  hand  and  nnlhing  else.  The  other 
Dofuild,  Mackay  to  wit,  I  met  in  London,  and  I  think  ]  shall 
try  to  peniude  him  to  come  to  us  Tor  the  Assizes,  as  he  is  still 
Morchhig  out  all  the  institutions  of  the  litnd. 

This  Is  a  pleasant  isle,  and  ihv  look-out  from  this  house  on 
the  castle  is  not  a  little  winaome.  Look  in  the  ChrvnicUs  for 
Wlhtgar  and  his  doings,  and  tell  me  whether  you  can  believe 
them.  I  am  trying  hard  to  do  so,  but  yoti  Icnow,  doubtless,  that 
gar  is  spear—and  it  is  nearly  as  funny  for  the  conqueror  of 
Wht  to  be  called  Wihtgar,  as  if  Molike  were  called  Frank- 
reichspiess. 

To  THE  Same. 

Caiisbrookc  Vicamgc.  June  35. 1871. 
You  will  be  almost  afnud  at  seeing  a  letter  from  nie,  as  you 
will  think  I  am  setting  you  more  to  do.  Well,  I  have  still 
a  little  more  to  set  you  to  do,  but  not  much.  Prythee,  look  in 
the  sheets  of  the  Norman  CoitguesI,  vol.  iv.  p.  565,  note  1,  and 
tell  me  whether  there  ought  to  be  the  word  'cur'  between 
'roalignt'  and  'cum,'  and  also  in  p.  633  whether  the  words 
'  qua  quamdiii '  should  not  be  '  quo  quamdiu.'  But  1  must  {in 
a  figure)  pat  my  sub-iibrarian  on  her  little  wcc,  wee,  wee,  bit 
hcadiJcie  for  doing  what  1  have  set  her  so  well  and  so  quickly. 
Also  for  her  suggestion  tiboat  DitncoH  for  Dotialtl,  which  I  think 
ia  right,  but  the  names  do  look  much  nlikc  in  their  Latin  forms. 
I  suppose  I  was  thinking  of  Donald  Mackay. 

Your  mother  and  our  hosts  made  .t  water  trip  yesterday  by 
the  Cbwrs  to  Rydc.  I  walked  to  draw  Arreton  church,  going 
over  the  downs,  where  you  get  a  good  view  into  the  adjacent 
island  ofGrcat  Britain  (N.  B,  Settlers  from  C.  B.  are  here  called 
OiNVfn^i.e.  folk  from  the  nipaia,  Ifimpat,  or  iurf  o/dryimd;  not 
the  bacA  0/  ihf  island,  which  is  the  other  end  towards  Nor- 
mandy), To  that  island  we  mean  to  make  our  way  back 
to>morTow. 

.  ,  .  You  see,  I  have  made  a  mess  of  two  pages  of  my  letter; 
Chat  comes  of  having  my  inkstand  and  my  tub  in  the  same 
noiD,  as  cne  has  when  one  is  in  other  people's  houses ;  but 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  arrangement. 

E  3 
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To  THE  Same. 

Somerlcaze,  July  aa,  1871. 

I  ain  left  alone  with  Fanny  Toblcr.  Yc  be  all  scalwred 
abroad  (lillier  ami  thither.  From  the  most  distant  there  came 
a  letter  this  afternoon '.  He  ha^  reached  China  safe  and  sound, 
but  seems  to  have  been  ^ndly  knocked  about  on  his  voyage. 
Then  Harold  is  in  a  reasonable  part  of  the  world,  even  Kent, 
which  comes  first  in  Domesday ;  ss  for  Margaret  and  Helen, 
they  are  reported  to  be  in  Cumberland,  but  as  there  is  no 
Cumberland  in  Domesday,  how  can  I  tell  where  it  is !  To  be 
sure,  there  is  no  Tenby  in  Domesday :  but  then  1  have  been  at 
Tenby,  and  I  can  bear  witness  with  my  own  eyes  to  its  betiig 
a  real  dwelling-place  of  man. 

...  1  was  much  nmuscd  with  your  account  of  Margam. 
I  conceive  that  the  vicar  of  whom  you  speak  ao  hghtly  is  no 
other  than  my  very  good  friend  Dafydd  ap  Thomas,  now 
Rector  of  Garsington,  vice  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Wayle  resigned. 
That  is  why  he  is  going  away.  Vou  don't  seem  lo  have  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  choir  and  chapter- house.  .'\nd  I  confess  to 
doubting  about  your  seeing  mifdeer  in  the  ;>ark :  fallow-deer 
very  likely,  and  a  red  deer  or  tvro  not  impossibly;  but  about 
reindeer,  ask  the  Professor,  who  is  specially  learned  on  that 
head,  and  who,  I  think,  will  tell  you  thai  there  were  reindeer 
in  Caithness  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  that  there  be  none  in 
Morganwg  in  the  nineteenth. 

...  I  sent  a  message  to  Mrs.  Drummond  that,  as  her 
children  had  left  otT  coming  to  my  windoH',  I  had  taken  to  the 
pea-chicks  instead.  The  white  hen  eame  round  this  morning 
for  the  first  time.  Your  carl  cat  is  in  sad  disgrace  for  killing 
t%vo  little  guinea -chicks,  and  your  mother  utters  dreadful  things 
against  him. 

To  TiiB  Rkv.  W.  R.  W.  Stkwikns. 

Somcrlcaze,  December  i8,  1671. 
I    find  from   the    Dean's    account   that    you  are    the    most 
discerning  of  mankind  ;  that  is,  that  you  found  out  wliat  a  shy 

■  Wis  Bon  Edgar. 
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body  I  am'.  That  is  one  of  ihc  things  which  Mr,  Tinibs  ought 
to  put  into  the  next  edition  of  Things  not  generally  Ahowh. 
I  never  can  make  people  believe  il.  but  so  il  is,  I  once  began 
a  Speech  v.-ilh  '  I  fee!  great  diffidence,'  and  everybody  burst  out 
laughing  ;  but  'twas  true  ail  the  samc- 

I  am  writing  lo  you  lo  ask  whether  you  know  where  the 
passage  of  Cassiodonis  about  '  eolumnarum  jiincea  proceritas ' 
is  to  be  found.  I  have  hunted  and  caused  to  be  hunicd  in  all 
likely  places  of  Casslodorus  and  in  all  people  likely  to  have 
4IUOtcd  it :  but  I  find  it  nowhere  save  in  a  note  of  I  [allum  quoted 
secondhand  without  any  reference.  I  did  lind  a  place  where 
Thcodorie  bids  the  Prefect  of  Rome  send  him  workmen  to 
make  mosaics  for  a  basilica  at  Ravenna. 

I  am  meditating  a  letter  tu  the  Oean.  Margaret  b  very  glad 
he  is  beginning  to  send  her  some  proofs  again.  We  hope  that 
you  and  Mrs.  Stephens,  and,  if  so  be,  the  bambina  and  the 
bambin^Ha,  will  lind  your  way  liitlicr  before  long. 

I  want  to  sec  your  JoJin  Clirysostoin  ' — I  hope  you  don't  call 
him  Ckrysostom-  as  1  have  got  into  his  times  by  two  other 
ways,  Ravenna  and  Historical  Geography. 

To  Till!  Same. 

Somerleaze.  December  30,  1871, 
Don't  depreciate  your  own  discernment,  the  less  so  as 
you  have  found  out  the  place  in  Cassiodonis '.  1  have  read 
through  the  pbce  '  Pormiik  3d  Pracfectum  Urbis  dc  Architccio 
facicndo.'  I  can't  sec  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  Ravenna 
at  aUt  or  with  any  nnu  buildings.  The  words  are  rather'  a  musing 
on  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome,  which  I  believe  some  people 
are  so  far  down  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  as  to  fancy  that 
our  Ooths  defaced  or  destroyed.     But  1  have  lighted  on  another 

'  I  met  Mr.  Krccman  for  the  flril  timr?  in  Nin'einb«r  of  this  year  >e 
Ihc  hou4c  ufmy  blhar* in-law,  Dean  Hook,  and  I  remarked  to  ihe  Oean 
not  loog  alUrwardi  thai  I  tlioiighl  Frecinun'*  occiuioiiat  rouitlmeu  and 
•hortncia  of  manner  lt>  xlnuigeni  was  main])-  llic  awkvnirdtirst  of 
■  stay  Dian.  Thai  the  Dean  should  have  repeated  this  remark  lu  Krcrtnan 
il  ■  striking  proof  of  Ihe  freedom  and  candour  which  marked  their 
inlcrrourtc. 

*  A  life  of  thai  Father  which  1  buil  juti  written,  published  in  i87» 

■  Vmntti,  ru.  15. 
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letter,  L  6,  which  seems  lo  mc  disdactly  u>  refer  to  the  mosaics 
of  S.  ApollInBris. 

I  shall  gladly  receive  S.  John  Cfirysasfom  1  know  nothing 
of  the  Fathers.  1  suppose  1  ought  to  know  something,  as  ihcy 
must  throw  n  great  deal  of  light  on  history,  Anselm  is  one 
of  mj  chief  favoimtes,  but  1  trcmhle  at  Cur  Deus  homo. 

To  Miss  Edith  Thompsow. 

Somcrlcazc,  March  to,  187a. 

t. .  Lei  inv  congratulate  you  heartily  on  your  father^  ap- 
ntment.  which  ia  a  virtuous  thing  for  mc  to  do,  as  I  fear 
that,  if  you  go  and  live  in  Lancashire,  I  shall  see  less  of  you 
than  I  have  done  hitherto.  You  can  come  here  just  as  well, 
but  I  shan't  have  you  to  drop  in  on  when  I  go  to  London. 
However,  it  is  part  of  a  law  which  has  carried  divers  of  my 
friends,  as  Jones,  Dawkins,  and  Dimnck,  Yor k -an d-Lan easier- 
wards.  (To  Rainc,  coming  from  Durham,  York  is  a  step  south- 
wards.) If  you  get  into  che  parts  of  Manchester,  you  will  find 
as  good  company  as  you  can  want — that  is,  according  to  my 
standard,—  I  know  nothing  of  the  '  county  families  '—among  the 
Owens-College  people  land  I  fancy  that  Cheelham's  is  a  good 
library).  Greenwood,  Dawkins.  Ward,  Roscoc,  &c.,  make  as 
good  a  circle  as  may  he,  and  some  of  the  manufacturing  bodies 
seem  decent  folk. 

.  .  .  Had  I  been  in  London,  I  should  have  much  liked  to  see 
the  crowd  inside  and  out  of  St.  Etui's  '.  But  what  the  crowd 
went  to  see  [  cannot  guess.  .  .  .  The  BuHdtsraili''  is  never 
bom,  never  marries,  never  dies,  never  recovers  from  sickness. 
Think  what  a  saving  of  trouble  and  money  ! 

...  1  shall  have  a  fuller  Romanesque  article  in  next  F01I- 
nig/itlj'.  You  could  not  choose  better  than  you  have  done  with 
the  Tower  and  Durham.  But  bring  out  [hat  up  to  about  iQgo 
all  Western  Europe  built  much  alike.  Then  come  local  styles, 
of  wliich  Norman  came  into  England,  T.R.E.  and  T.  R.W.', 
and  gradually  displaced  the  older  fashion.      Westminster  b 

'  At  the  thanksgiving  service,  on  Feb.  07,  (or  the  recovery  ot  iba 
Prince  of  Wales  froia  Illness. 
'  Executive  Council  of  ihc  Swist  Republic. 
>  Time  of  King  Edward,  and  lime  ol  King  Williun. 
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hardly  fypital  of  Henry  III.    'Ti»  our  grandest  thing,  but  very 
French.    Salisbury  and  parin  of  Ely  are  the  best  examples  of 
purely  Ettgfu/t  thirteenth  century  work. 
To  TiiK  Same. 

Somerleaxe,  April  21.  187a. 

It  seems  that  you  act  Taster  than  I  write.  But  I  may  say 
for  myself  that  you  have  not  four  or  five  books  going  at  ance, 
nor  arc  you  interrupted  by  asylums  nnd  such  like.  However, 
1  have  at  last  done  your  questions,  and  here  arc  the  answers — 
also  Bomc  autographs.  Among  ihcm  I  have  at  last  lighted  on 
one  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  as  also  G.  M.  Lcwt^. 

All  seems  straight  about  your  little  book.  Macmillaa  seems 
delighted. 

...  I  send  you  some  (uncorrected)  sheets  of  my  own 
booldkie ',  from  which  you  will  sec  that  I  have  been  pretty  well 
reeasttDg  it  as  well  as  you.  First,  Macmillan  suggested  that 
the  paragraphs  should  be  shorter,  which  1  thought  would  be 
a  gain;  but  this  alone  involved  almost  a  recasting,  as  they 
commonly  wanted  new  heads  and  tails.  Secondly,  I  perceived 
of  myself  that  it  was  not  done  to  one  scale,  thai  it  wanted 
cnlai^og  in  some  parts  and  cutting  short  in  others.  You  will 
see  the  result.  My  principle  has  been  to  cut  short  the  particular 
history  of  each  nation  (leaving  that  to  you  and  the  rest  of  you), 
and  to  enlarge  on  those  things  which  bring  the  several  nations 
tDlo  connexion  with  one  another.  By  this  rule  1  am  going  greatly 
to  cut  short  the  English  part  of  the  chapter  headed  'The  Saxon 
Emperors,'  leaving  it  to  you  ;  so  you  can  work  in  the  matter  of 
(L  And  my  little  Constitutional  book',  though  desultory  on 
the  face  of  it,  may,  1  hope,  put  you  up  to  a  thing  or  two. 

.  .  .  Did  you  ever  hear  the  human  race  divided  into 'men. 
women,  and  policemen  V  I  am  told  that  all  those  three  classes 
may  vote  at  the  election  of  a  School  Board. 

To  J.  Bhvce,  Esq. 

Coblenz,  June  19, 1873. 
We  are  gradually  making  on  our  way,  all  six  of  us,  and 
we  hope  to  be  set  up  for  a  season  at  Wiesbaden  in  two  days 

'  The  GtKtral Sttie/t  ofEumptaH  Hutory,  lec  above,  p.  31. 
•  CnatH  <rfHu  Englah  ComlitHtioH. 
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iiiorc.  Chir  course  has  been  Antwerp.  Leodium*,  Aachen, 
KOln,  Bonn,  and  this  Confluenlla.  Wc  slept  ai  all  s&vc  Bonn, 
where  wc  stopped  only  between  steamers.  While  I  was 
drawing  ut  tlie  minster,  my  wife  and  the  girts  went  to  the 
University  Librarj',  where  they  wcrt  received  gladly,  specially 
on  saying  whose  wife  and  daugliti-rs  they  were.  They  found 
my  ViTitings  tlitre,  and  in  request.  Howbeit.  when  I  went  tliere 
myself  I  was  kicked  out.  So  1  left  a  fard,  adding  to  my  name 
■  In  Universitate  Oxoniensi  Doctor  Monorarius.  in  Univcrsitate 
Cantabrigicnsi  Praelector  pubticus '  (which  [  still  ani,  though 
my  duties  arc  over],  in  Univcrsiisic  Bonnensi  ex  bibliotheca 
prorsus  cjcctus,*  Such  a  dale.  So  I  hope  some  one  has  mused 
on  that.  '  ris  now  Friday  ai ,  and  we  hope  to  reach  Wiesbaden 
Io*day.  This  place  1  hud  seen  before  only  by  moonlight,  and 
1  sitw  it  Bgun  by  moonlight  yesterday  evening,  having  walked 
tip  with  Kale  behind  Ehrcnbrcilstein,  which  is  an  ugly  strong- 
hold enough.  But  'tis  a  glorious  view— think  of  the  v^pw* 
of  those  Gal-Welsh  ever  thinking  they  should  have  these 
places.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his  house,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
war,  arc  still  up  everywhere  as  they  were  last  year.  But  1  see 
that  everj-thing  is  still  Kaniglic/i.  save  things  like  the  telegraph 
which  are  distinctively  Kaisrrlicli.  Those  men  calling  them- 
selves emperors  were  at  Ems  together  the  other  day,  to  wit 
Francis  Joseph  and  Alexander,  besides  our  man  here. 


I 


To  W.  B,  Dawkiks,  Eso. 
Rheinsirssse,  No.  19,  Schwalbach,  July  17,  1873. 
Piiy  you  can't  come  to  Ravenna  or  anywhere,  Stubbs 
caji't  come  either :  I  wanted  him  to  come  with  mc  to  GMtingcn 
to  sec  Pauli,  which  1  had  to  do  by  myself.  We  are  now  all 
gathered  together  here,  and  Margarcl,  Kate,  and  Florence  are 
all  bathing,  or  drinking,  or  something  of  the  kind,  which  is  held 
to  do  them  good.  I  have  been  running  about  lo  several  places, 
and  1  mean  to  run  about  n  bit  more  before  wc  come  home,  the 
thne  for  doing  which  is  not  yet  exactly  tixcd,  but  the  address 

■  LOttich  OT  Liife. 

=  With  rrfcpenee  [o  Uis  Ritdc  L<ictiirr.  which  he  had  delivered  in  the 


preceding  month. 
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which  1  have  given  will  do  for  a  week  or  more.  About  Ravenna, 
[  have  asked  Allon  to  send  you  a  prool'of  my  article.  Perhaps 
you  wotild  not  niind  looking  iil  my  authorities  and  the  inferences 
which  I  make  from  tlicm.  My  great  difficulty  is  in  reconciling 
the  account  of  Jomandes,  who  distinctly  speaks  of  the  haven 
as  being  choked  up,  and  of  apple-trees  growing  where  masts 
have  been  ;  and  those  of  Prokopios  and  Agaihms  just  at  ihc 
same  time,  who  talk  of  fleets  still  coming  to  Kavemia.  Then 
in  Strabo's  time  Ravenna  seems  to  have  been  something  like 
Venice,  with  canals  and  bridges,  which  it  certainly  is  not  now, 
and  could  hardly  have  been  in  the  time  of  Thcodoric.  W.  C. 
Cbrk  tells  me  that  the  frogs  are  still  timcful  at  Ravenna. 
I  did  not  hear  them,  but  that  is,  I  dare  say,  a  difTcrcncc  rising 
from  the  difference  of  limes  of  year.  I  had  plenty  both  of  frogs 
and  gnats  at  Spder,  if  not  at  Ravenna. 

To  E.  B.  TvLoa,  Esq. 
19  Rhcinsirasse,  Schwalbach,  July  ao.  1873. 

I  ouf^t  to  tell  you  of  all  men  thai  1  have  had  a  very 
satisfactory  correspondence  with  Ur.  Bcnce  Jones,  and  thai 
I  am  to  hold  forth  in  a  scries  of  six  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution  next  spring.  Many  thanks  for  your  agency  on  this 
behalf. 

I  ha«  taken  for  my  subject  one  which  I  think  follows  very 
well  on  Max  Mnller's  and  yours,  namely  what,  till  I  can  And  a 
belter  name,  I  call  Cotnpamtivr  Politics.  I  should,  however,  much 
like  10  gel  a  belter  name,  as  C.  R  may  suggest  modem  or  parly 
potilicfi.  which  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  talk  about.  What 
I  want  to  do  Is  to  carry  out  the  same  tine  of  thought  which  you 
and  others  have  applied  to  the  language,  tlic  mythology,  and  the 
caMona  of  different  nations  to  their  political  institutions,  and 
to  show  that  the  forms  of  govermncnt  of  the  Aryan  nations 
— I  suspect  one  may  safely  go  beyond  the  Aryan  nations— 
all  spring  from  a  common  source,  an  Urbrunnim,  to  use  the 
language  of  Lan  gen  schwalbach.  You  v.-ill,  I  dare  say,  have 
noticed  that  I  have  incidentally  said  something  about  this  matter 
in  divers  places,  but  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  chance  of  dealing 
with  it  more  system atically,  and  I  hope  1  may  be  able  to  make 
something  of  it. 


SB 
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[  don't  know  whether  you  will  be  surprised  at  my  dale,  or 
whether  I  told  you  that  we  were  going  in  a  body  to  Hij^- 
Dittchlund— tJiat  is,  ir  it  is  naturally  High- Dutch  land,  and  IT 
there  be  any  nittural  High- Dutch  bud  at  all.  Tor  I  diMinctly  heard 
two  boys  in  the  street  at  Marburg  say  to  each  other "  Harry.' 
*  Wat  i  '—not  tMa/  certainly,  but  decidedly  teal  and  not  was. 

,  .  .  This  is  an  idle,  sleepy  place;  but  it  is  pleasantly  set 
down  among  hills,  and  1  never  anywhere  saw  such  a  choice  of 
woodland  walks. 

To  Miss  Freeman. 

NomberB.  J<Jy  33. 187a. 

My  orders  arc  to  write  you  an  account  of  all  that  I  have  been 
doing  ;  so  here  I  begin. 

I  reached  Wiesbaden  without  any  remarkiible  adventure. 
Then  I  went  by  rail  lo  Frankftirt,  At  Frankfurt  be  two  railway 
stations,  east  and  west,  and  to  get  on  the  Bavarian  line  you  have 
to  take  a  droschkc  from  one  tu  the  other.  But  with  a  ticket 
straight  from  Wiesbaden  lo  Bamberg  the  droschke  is  paid  for 
you.  So  I  ate  and  drank  and  went  on  my  way  rejoicing,  even 
unto  Asch.'ilTcnburg,  Rejoicing,  say  1,  in  wh»t  was  in  ii^lf 
painful,  for  in  the  carriage  were  four  British  tourists,  in  whom 
I  discern,  so  to  speak,  malrriam  mrdii'.  Saith  the  father, 'TTie 
Prussians  seem  to  treat  the  Germans  like  a  conquered  people.* 
(The  text  for  this  sentiment  was  a  story  of  a  Pnissian  officer  at 
Coblcnz  cutting  open  a  man's  head,  which,  if  true,  suggests 
divers  thoughts,  but  makes  the  clhnology  none  tlic  better.) 
Answereth  the  daughter.  'There  are  as  many  Germans  in  the 
army  as  there  are  Prussians."  General  agreement.  '  But  the 
Prussians  have  done  so  much  for  the  Germans  that  ihey  must 
put  up  with  a  good  deal  <it  their  hands.'  Now,  would  these 
people  talk  of  Yorkshire  men  treating  England  as  a  conquered 
country— say.  when  Leanam  wants  10  buy  the  Bridgcwatcr  scats 
for  some  plan  up  there?  Or  do  they  think  thai  Duichland, 
High  snd  Low.  is  held  in  bondage  by  natural  heathen  Prussians, 
talking  wj  nnd  worshipping  Pcrkuns,  the  god  of  thunder  I  Then 

'  'The  M.nllcr  o(  a  Mfcldk.'  1,0.  mitcriki  for  n  mittdtc  article  in  the 
urJoy  Rniita/.     I'lir  Middle  here  propmcd  will  t>o  found  fn  vol.  sxxlv, 
}lVh  cilitled  '  Tourwl  ToUt.' 
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change  at  AschafTcnbiu^g  (whereof  I.ainbcrt  was  not). bread  and 
beer;  second  pull  to  WHriburg,  with  much  sleep.  Change 
again  and  on  lo  Bamberg,  M  Bamberger  Hof.  We  pass  by 
divert  little  places,  as  Schweinfurt  and  Hassfiirt.  which  I  should 
OiDch  like  to  stay  and  get  up.  I  shmild  like  to  gel  up  Franela 
thoatnighly,  that  Francia  whose  dtikcs  dwelled  at  WOnburg, 
Dot  at  Paris.  At  Bamberg  1  finished  my  Norwegian  middle, 
and  took  it  out  to  post,  but  the  post-office  has  no  outer  ieiler- 
box,  so  I  had  to  wait  till  the  morning.  Bui  I  ^I'alkcd  about  and 
saw  the  liotn  by  moonlight.  Bamberg  has  points  in  common 
with  Bristol,  a  city  of  rivers,  canals,  and  biidges.  The  tiom  is 
ap  above,  jnd  bo  is  St.  Michael's  Abbey  and  ^oine  other  things. 
I  got  a  first  glimpse  of  ihc  liom  before  breakfast— I  make  a  big 
brcak&si  and  supper,  so  as  not  to  waste  lime  on  dinner— and 
after  went  to  the  Town  Library,  where  I  was  courteously 
entreated  and  shown  divers  fine  things,  as  a  Bible  writ  by  oar 
Alcuin,  Henry  ll's  prayer  books,  with  ivory  sides,  &c. 

At  tiom  I  was  less  lucky,  as  it  was  only  with  much  ndo  that 
I  got  into  the  crypt,  and  1  did  not  see  Henry  H's  pretty  things 
at  alL  The  liom  has  two  heads,  like  Mainz.  St.  Michael's  has 
been  Jesuilcd  inside,  but  it  is  not  much  hurt  without ;  and  there 
is  a  mosi  curious  set  of  pictures  of  the  life  of  St.  Otto,  c.  i  loo. 
as  also  St.  Otto  himself.  Bishop  of  Bamber^g  and  Apostle  of 
Poflimera.  Hard  by  may  a  man  drink  beer  and  look  over 
Francia.  In  the  course  of  the  day  1  did  my  Bamberg  pietty 
tbomughly.  making  my  nunchcon  of  bread  s  kr.  and  beer  3)  kr. 
Then  at  5.30  rail  to  this  Ntlrnbcrg,  first  tn  Baycrischcr  Hof; 
but  the  one  room  they  had  for  mc  was  too  tittle,  with  a  table  on 
which  1  could  hardly  have  written  this  letter.  So  I  turned  out 
and  quartered  me  here  at  the  sign  of  the  Rothes  (qy.  Chestnut  i), 
Ross  (N.B-  I  saw  the  Blue  Lion  somewhere),  where  I  am  in 
a  good  room  when  I  get  to  it,  but  up  a  frightful  lot  of  stairs. 
I  shall  post  this  as  early  us  I  can  to-morrow,  so  don't  look  for 
any  account  of  Nurnbcrg.  Hut  I  sec  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
all  kinds— churches,  houses,  and  town-walls.  There  [a  flne 
cioqne-cento  work  both  in  this  iim  and  in  the  other.  I  wrote  to 
four  mother  to-day  from  Bamberg,  and  1  told  her  that  I  shall 
*****  *"  ■'*»""^ay  morning  and  play  the  part  of  the  Scliwalbacb 
%  and  waking  her  up. 
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To  JAtfo,  Edith  TKOMFSo^t. 
Somcrlcazc,  October  13  (translation  King  Edward),  1873. 

Let  mc  first  hope  that  you  have  safely  moved  into  the 
parts  of  Cheshire  between  Mersey  and  RibWc— l.ancnsliirc  is 
a  modem  device  which  I  know  nothing  about.  Howe\-cr, 
OvMlng  that  the  land  may  be  within  the  reach  of  the  post, 
I  sent  off  Miss  SeweU'ii  book  ytaierday.  apid  1  hope  to  send  oft* 
this  letter  to-morrow.  Secondly,  let  mc  congratulate  you  (and 
Miss  Macarthur  along  with  youl  on  your  both  being,  in  the 
Opinion  at  least  of  Kccnc's  BatA  Joumitl. '  writers  of  eminence.* 
Fbf  from  mc  be  it  to  say  that  you  may  not  both  be  so  in  the 
pauUo-post- future,  but  it  is  surely  a  little  premature  to  put  it  in 
the  present.     However,  we  will  hope  that  it  is  a  good  omen  '. 

...  I  have  sent  you  proofs  no  end  ;  you  mufi  put  back  the 
old  beginning,  and  I  am  glad  of  the  gap^.  as  you  can  bring  in 
some  other  things,  Here  and  there  you  will  do  well  to  brdukk 
a  word  or  two.  Don't  be  afraid.  I  am  bringing  out  another 
volume  of  £»»>■$,  and  I  have  quite  to  iransinie  some  of  the  older 
ones  you  \vould  be  aghast  .it  the  look  of  the  interleaved  copy, 
but  1  lind  that  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  back,  I  talked  of'com* 
mencemenl,' '  conclusion,'  and  '  termination.'  1  really  beliew 
that,  in  these  times,  simplicity  of  style  comes  only  by  long 
practice.  This  should  be  cheering  lo  yoii.  The  thing  may  be 
done.    Am  I  not  the  horrid  example ! 

I  lighted  on  the  Graphic-  I  think  it  was.  one  of  the  illustrated 
papers — and  there  was  somebody's  picture  ofTaillefer  before 
the  battle'.  It  was  something  to  see  how  much  people  of  that  _ 
kind  have  learned,  and  how  much  they  have  not  learned,  by  ■ 
all  that  we  have  done.  The  man  had  realty  taken  in  that  the 
English  stood  thick  on  a  hill.  'I'here  was  no  Harold  prancing 
about  on  a  horse  in  a  plain.  Kut,  though  he  drew  a  hill,  he 
would  not  draw  the  right  hill.  For  the  sea,  of  which  you  can 
sec  from  Scnlac  just  one  teacupfull  more  than  you  can  from  Ben 
Knoll,  was  made  quite  near,  with  ships  and  what  not. 

Hargsrct  has  come  back,  save  that  she  has  caught  a  cold,  the 

'  Hits  IliorripMin  wrtilc  the  Halory  oj  England,  uiiil  Miu  M*csRhiir 
tbc  tia/oty  of  SntlaMd,  lur  the  seriu  of  iliorl  hiitorici  which  Freeman 
WW  editing. 

'  Of  SenUr.  vce  Htloiy  ^Norman  Cen^utal,  vol.  iii.  478. 
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belter  for  ti«r  sojourn.  Edgar  also  is  come,  looking  ver>-  welt, 
aod  having  sem  a  small  monkey  bcfoiY  him,  a  most  pleaiing 
and  kindly  liitl<?  kinsman,  eoun'ri  a  la  mode  dt  Darwin— vn  your 
Lue  (ravels  you  may  have  learned  what  onde  a  la  modr  dt  Brr- 
iagnt'iA,  and  may  have  learned  also  to  trcal  ihat  I'etaiion  witli 
more  respect'— a  son  of  half-way  house  between  a  man  and 
a  rat  Also,  E.  B.Tylof  gave  us  a  black  kitten,  with  the  bidding 
that  he  should  be  called  Hugo,  but  they  will  call  him  Plulo. 

...  I  was  told  lately  that  you  had  'the  temper  of  sn  angel.' 
I  answered  discT-cctly  in  the  words  of  Mailbnd.  Ihat  I  •  knew  so 
little  of  the  nature  of  angels  '  that  I  could  not  tell.  Privately, 
I  don^  think  that  any  nngct  would  trample  on  any  creature, 
bating  a  dragon,  as  yoii  (and  Johnnyt  trample  on  me. 

N.R.  1  have  been  tr)-ing  to  £ct  Bryce  to  review  us  all  instead 
of  Johnny,  of  whom  I  know  you  have  (in  that  character)  a  not 
unreasonable  dread.  But  the  pn>ressor  is  frozen  up  in  Iceland 
with  only  a  Geyser  to  w;irm  liimself  at.  So  it  looks  as  if  our 
doom  would  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  Thr  Exriiangr. 
Ba»aar,  and  Mnrf—l  mean  the  literary  correspondent— says 
that  my  hook  is  '  no  improvement  on  its  predecessors,'  as  if 
a  man  mot  a  la  mod'  d^  Darwin  \  should  say  that  Adam  was  no 
improvement  on  liis  Ibrefathers- 

.  .  .  October  ai.  Your  letter  came  this  morning.  I  will  not 
say  that  you  were  in  '  the  temper  of  an  angel '  when  you  wrote 
h.  but  I  am  used  to  be  snubbed ;  so  it  does  not  matter.  My 
eomfbrt  is  that,  though  at  twenty-four  you  snub  those  of  forty- 
nine,  at  forty-nine  you  will  nut  snub  those  of  seventy-four ;  at 
least,  I  do  not  snub  Houk. 

From  the  Rioht  Honble.  Chichester  Fortescue 
)Mow  Lord  CarlincfordJ. 

Chewlon  Priory,  Bath,  October  ao,  167a. 
HV  DEAJI  FneEMA»> 

During  my  vlait  to  Balmoral,  the  enclosed  letter  waa 
entrusted  to  me  for  you— and  I  must  not  delay  putting  you  in 
possession  of  90  flattering  a  document,  Mrs,  Ponsouby.  ilie 
wife  of  the  Queen's  private  secretary.  Colonel  Ponsonby,  is  an 

*  AltiutlDi  10  hlmicir  u  being  ontli  a  la  niodt  dt  Bnlagnt  to  Him 
ThonpaoB. 
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old  friend  of  mine,  and  En  the  course  of  conversauon  happened 
lo  »oy  how  delighted  lier  little  daughter  Betty  was  with  your 
Old-£Hx!iaft  Hinlory  for  childi'eii,  and  that  she  was  resolved  to 
write  and  tell  you  90,  and  had  actually  composed  her  letter. 
Wlien  I  told  her  that  you  and  I  were  neighbours  in  theae 
parts,  she  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  the  letter,  which  she 
could  not  refuse  the  child  permission  to  send,  and  to  certify 
that  the  writer  comes  of  honest  parents.  She  also  said  that 
you  had  inspired  this  Bcily  with  a  deep  distrust  of  other 
hislonans,  and  ihar  she  often  says.  '  I  wonder  what  Mr. 
Freeman  would  say.'  If  I  were  you,  I  should  think  this  a  very 
graiifying  incident.  The  child  is  as  quaint  and  clever  aa 
posiiible.  1  must  say,  though  1  am  more  than  ten  years  old) 
1  hope  with  her  to  have  more  of  the  ChUds  English  Hisloty, 
l*ray  also  write  a  History  of  Ireland,  which  shall  give  offence 
to  no  party  or  creed  in  that  country,  and  lei!  the  truth  about 
all !   I  hope  to  try  to  ace  you  soon. 

From  Miss  A.  V.  Ponsokby. 
The  Mains  of  Abcrgeldic,  18  October  [1673]. 
Dear  Mr.  Freeman, 

1  am  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  old,  and  1  have  read  your 
HUtory  of  Englauii,  which  I  like  better  than  any  book  of 
historj'  1  have  ever  read.  I  am  writing  my  life,  and  I  am 
going  to  write  a  dcaenplion  of  your  History  of  England,  and  so 
I  should  like  very  much  to  have  your  photograph  lo  put  it  in. 
Please  would  you  send  it  to 

Miss  A.  Ponsonby, 

Abcrgeldic  Mains,  Ballater,  N.B. 

I  tike  Harold  much  better  than  William,  and  I  do  vnsh  you 

would  write  a  History  of  England  after  the  Conquest,  as  you 

said  you  would  at  the  end  of  your  book.    It  would  he  so  much 

dearer,  truer,  and  more  interesting  than  what  other  people  write. 

To  MiSB  A.  V.   PONSOKBV. 

Somcrleazc,  Wells,  October  ai,  187* 

MV  UNKNOWN  LITTLE  Fuil!NI>, 

Mr.  Fortescuc  has  sent  mc  your  letter,  with  which  I  am 
very  much  pleased.     1  gbdly  send  the    photograph,  which 
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1  hnve  pot  in  this  letter;  it  was  made  \tat  year  at  Milan,  and 
people  any  it  is  like  me,  thouffh.  Tor  my  own  part  I  do  nr>l  think 
I  look  quite  so  fierce.  [  uni  delighted  to  find  thai  my  History 
is  doing  good  just  where  I  wanted  It  to  do  good.  So  go  on  and 
prosper,  and  when  you  have  wrilleii  your  life,  let  me  ice  it. 

I  hope  to  go  on  with  llie  OU'Engli>it  Nt^lory  when  I  have 
done  the  last  volume  of  my  big  work  on  the  Nomtati  Congest. 
So  you  like  Harold  better  than  William ;  but  1  am  not  sure 
that  you  ought  not  to  like  Cnut  belter  than  either.  For  your 
name  must  bavc  come  from  the  place  Fonaonby,  and  the  l>y 
shows  that  it  is  Danish.  But  Mr.  Fortescue  says  you  are 
called  Bttty.  How  is  that,  if  your  name  begins  with  an  A  i 
Believe  me.  very  truly  your& 

From  Miss  A.  V.  Pdnsonby. 

Abcrgcldic  Mains,  October  24. 
Dear  Mr.  Freeman, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  that  nice  photograph  of  you. 
I  do  not  think  you  look  Rercc  at  all.  I  am  going  10  put  it 
directly  in  my  life.  1  am  afraid  1  cannot  show  you  my  life. 
It  is  only  about  foolish  things  you  would  nnt  care  for,  and 
I  only  show  ii  to  mama.  I  am  very  gind  you  will  go  on  with 
your  Otd-Euglis/i  History.  1  think  1  would  rather  be  Saxon 
than  Dane,  and  I  hope  it  is  the  place  Fonaonby,  not  the  people 
who  were  Danish.  My  n.ime  is  Alberta  Victoria,  but  when 
I  was  a  very  lillle  girl,  if  my  nurse  was  angry  she  used  to  say, 
'Miu  AlbcTta.'and  mama  always  calls  me  Bellie;  so  it  always 
makes  me  think  people  are  angry  with  me  if  they  call  mc 
Alberta. 

Thank  you  for  your  nice  letter. 

Vour  affectionate 

Bettie  Ponso,'«by. 

To  TMt  Rkv.  W.  Stubhs. 

Somerlenxe,  November  24,  187a, 
My  i>CAR  Stubbs, 

There  b  a  certain  writ  of  Wtllian)  to  one  Deorman, 
coafirming  him  in  his  lands,  which  I  auw  in  the  Guildhall  in 
London  ia  1866.  I  am  sure  it  is  pnnled  somewhere,  but 
I  cannot  now  find  it  anywhere.    Do  you  Icnow  where  il  is? 
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t  think  you  arc  inclined  to  believe  in  the  Wtslminsler  writs 
in  MoMaitkvn,  vo).  i.  I  am  using  them,  because,  whatever  the 
matter  may  be  worth,  the  formulse  at  least  arc  sure  to  fotlou' 
the  type  of  genuine  ones,  and  it  is  the  formulae  with  whici) 
I  am  concerned. 

...  A  creature  called  wrote  to  me  about  the  'mibstdy 

oT  research,'  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  I  see  tltat  It  has 
grown  into  a  meeting  for  the  'organization  of  study,'  which 
I  don't  understand  either.  K  it  means  that  they  will  give 
you  and  me  and  lladdan  something,  instead  of  wasting  it  on 
a  parcel  of  idle  youngsters  in  London.  I  shall  n<M  object.  But 
it  Is  fun  to  hcjr  Brodic  and  that  lot  crying  out  against  what 
was  dune  in  1854;  saying  just  what  they  then  called  me  an  old 
fogey  for  saying. 

1  am  getting  on  In  foreign  parts ;  two  sets  of  folk  in 
Outchland  sti'iving  to  translate  ne  Growth  of  iht  EKglisk 
CoHslifuiioti,  besides  Tauchnttz's  edition  and  an  English  second 
edition. 

Johnny  has  been  at  Rome  and  fell  III  there,  and  wrote  from 
Naples,  and  was  going  across  to  Tiberius'  island,  whence 
I  l)opc  he  will  send  me  a  vrrbosa  tl  granttis  tfishla. 

Pauli  speaks  lovingly  of  a  letter  which  he  had  from  you 
some  time  back. 

You  must  come  here  in  the  Christmas  vacation— yoit  have 
cheated  us  so  often— any  time,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  up  to 
Jnnuar>'  19,  when  my  Royal  Institution  Lectttrcs  begin— only 
haply  I  may  be  driven  away  sooner  by  dancing  or  play-acting. 

I  am  now  going  to  put  on  an  cphod  and  read  the  Word  in 
the  congregation,  a  duty  which  I  have  lately  taken  on  me. 
1  had  to  read  this  morning  that  great  tnith,  that  of  making 
tunny  books  there  is  no  end',  for  which  the  whole  household 
mucked  me  U'hcn  I  came  home. 


To  Miss  Emm  TiioHi'iioK. 

Somcrleaze,  December  15,  i&73. 
.  .  .  T  wish  you  joy  of  index-making.     If  you  were  here, 
Margaivt  and  I  could  give  you  a  lot  of  mechanical  hints,  but 
]  am  not  sure  that  we  could  put  them  into  writing.    But  one 

'  Etcle^aatct  lii.  id. 


^ 
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thing  is  certain,  that  it  wants  two  people  to  do  it ;  yoii  to  cry 
out  *GcoT;gc  the  Second,  burns  his  wig,  p.  165;  counts  his 
money,  p.  166,'  and  another  tu  ^^Tite  it  down.  People  hsvc 
said  over  in  America  that  there  ought  to  be  indexes,  so 
Mocmilliin  in  setting  some  one  to  make  one  Ibr  my  second 
edition;  but  I  tell  him  that  no  man  can  make  an  index  for 
another,  save  haply  Slubbs  fur  me  or  I  for  Stubbs.  1  see 
I  have  made  »  verse  like  Tacitus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Ammals',  but  1  did  not  mean  it. 

Three  men,  Bryce,  Wayte,  and  Owen,  pi^sscd  me  to  come 
uid  vote  for  Stanley*.  A  fourlli,  Curtcis,  took  for  grajiicd  that 
I  shotlld  come.  But  1  answered  steadily, '  Let  the  potsherds  of 
the  eanh  strive  with  the  polahcrds  of  the  earth.'  I  could  not 
go  and  vote  for  a  man  who  keeps  an  Alfred  millenary'  and 
turns  Gospatric  into  Guy,  and  fancies  himself  either  an  abbot 
or  an  archbishop,  and  talks  about  the  metropolitan  cathedrals, 
md  cant  tett  Sl  Remigius  at  Rheims  from  NAtre  Dame, 
sod  beh'evcs  that  St.  Wcrburh's  ai  Chester  was  founded  by 
Woden,  and  (hat  Harold  Harfagra  was  buried  al  Westminster. 

But  neither  could  1  go  along  with  Bur  j  ^^^  in  a  theological 

shindy.  Moreover,  it  does  not  seem  ti>  me  that  a  select 
preacher  is  worth  kicking  up  a  row  or  creating  a  rumpus 
abouL  I  have  just  nominated  (December  33)  a  letter-carrier; 
I  wonder  whether  anybody  will  protest  against  him,  and  his 
brethren  refuse  to  act  with  him.  on  ihe  highest  principles. 

...  I  send  you  a  card,  in  which  1  set  forth  one  of  my 
hindrances  to  finishing  this  letter  before.  Certain  sons  of 
Belial  in  ru  iit\  Wedmore  ha\e,  it  seems,  made  a  conspiracy  by 
which  one  goes  and  shoots  or  otherwise  maims  his  neighbour's 
cow  (West-Saxonicc  tmUock),  and  his  partner  goes  and  buys  the 
beast  at  a  low  price,  say  jCj  instead  of  ^35,  1  and  E.  H.  Clerk 
sat  on  them  two  several  Mondays,  but  though  the  suspicion 

'  '  Ulbem  Ronum  a  prlncipiu  rcgu  habucrc' 

*  Dean  Stanley,  whose  ippointmcnl  ns  wlect  pnachcr  at  Oxford  ww 
opposed  by  lame  p«nons  on  Ihtolopi^l  grounds. 

'  AIludiniE  lo  the  porpctualion  of  lllr  mydi  that  Kins  Alfred  wasfoundar 
«f  UarversJty  Collcse,  Oxford,  by  cr^lcbraiini;  the  so-rallcd  thouundlli 
annrvcrtaty  of  ihc  event  in  1879.    Sec  two  amualng  articles  on  this 
abBuTd  incident  in  Ihc  Satiirilav  Retiitv,  vol.  xxxiil.  pp.  Aati,  186. 
VOL.   11.  F 
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WQS  very  ugly,  there  wss  nothing  on  which  wc  could  cummiL 
BqJBzet  would  pcrhnps  have  cut  ihcm  up  to  see  if  there  was 
any  beer  in  side. 

. . .  N.B.  I  learned  to-day  that  1  have  a  cousin,  Rou-cnn,  ol 
whom  1  never  heard  before.  She  really  ought  to  have  been 
shown  at  the  Alfred  millenary'. 

Pray  don't  you  call  mc  Augustus— it  might  be  a  proper 
comphmcnt  from  ihcm  of  Germany  and  Italy.  But  you  in  this 
'  alter  orbis,'  where  '  Dc  iribuio  Cacsaris  nemo  cogitabat '  must 
be  satisfied  to  live,  T.  R,  E,  Drctwalda  or  Basileus,  if  you  like, 
or  better  still,  mine  own  natural  title  of  Ealdorman. 

...  I  suppose  you  all  begin  to  kick  after  a  while;  1  am 
a  mummy  from  the  smilings  of  my  Johnnikln,  and  now  Hunt 
is  beginning. 

. . .  Nothing  much  blow-n  down  here  save  the  top  of  a  tree, 
which  was  already  marked  to  come  down.  But  water  and 
mud  everywhere,  an  that  going  to  church  in  the  evening  'tis  all 
BKiri't  Ka\  ffip^oiiot  save  the  shining  of  the  stars,  and  ii>night  it 

uck  me  that  the  carl-man  had  upset  his  wain — the  plough- 
pointed  nearly  straight  downwards.  What  is  it  they  call 
It— wifthes,  compliments—  one  has  to  put  in  ?  I  am  sure  !  wish 
you  well  at  nil  times,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  wish  yiu  more 
well  at  midwinter  than  at  any  other  time.  On  St.  Silvester' 
go  I  to  Exccster  to  gel  out  of  the  fvay  of  play-acting,  or  rather 
of  the  bother  afore  and  aSler  it. 

To  THE  Rev.  Propcssor  Stubbs. 

Somerlcaze,  December  aa,  1873. 
...  I  am  reading  a  lot  of  Waitx  for  my  Royal  Institution 
Lectures,  on  whni  1  call  Comparative  Politics.  It  strikes  mc 
that  Wait2  did  not  look  up  old  English  matters  sa  carefully  as 
he  dill  some  others.  To  be  sure,  they  were  not  so  easy  to  get 
up  as  they  arc  now,  as  the  Codtx  Di/>lvnin/iais  was  only  jusl 
beginning  when  he  wrote  that  part,  but  he  seems  to  have  made 
little  use  ol  the  chronicles.  I  don't  follow  him  where  he  says 
that  the  English  came  into  Britain  under  kings,  as  it  is  plain 
thai  Hcnpsi  and  Cerdic  came  over  as  Ealdormen  or  Herc- 
togan,  and  did  not  call  themselves  kings  fur  some  time,  which 

'  Dccenib«T3i. 
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quite  falls  in  with  his  nction  of  kingship,  all  the  more  in 
Ccrdic's  case,  as  the  old  Saxons  never  had  kings  al  nil.  and  he 
does  not  allow  any  nobility  in  England  older  than  that  of  the 
Tlicgns.  What  then  does  he  make  Eorlas  and  Ceorlns?  But 
it  is  a  wonderful  book,  and  makes  a  great  many  things  very 
clear;  bui,l  am  glad  tosay.commonly  confirms  my  own  notions 
and  does  not  upset  them. 

To  J.  Brvcb,  Esq. 

Somerleaxe,  April  13,  1873. 

An  last  week  I  was  asked  doily,  as  the  bag  was  opened.  Is 
there  a  letter  from  the  professor?  And  it  was  ever  the  days  of 
Noe,  which  somebody  at  Cambridge  defined  to  hc'n  time  of 
umversal  negation.'  It  certainly  is  dreary,  when  we  had 
ccuntcd  on  a  most  pleasant  hoiiscfull  to  have  literally  nobody, 
and  to  have  to  put  up  with  xomc  nniall  (April  14)  cousins  and 
such  like.  You  might  have  hod  a  brief  to-day  in  a  case  of 
cutting  a  ihom-tree,  which  was  so  hard  that  we  went  two  of  us 
to  looJt  at  it  with  our  own  eyes.  I  look  Hunt  with  me.  who  to 
my  amazement  began  to  pour  forth  a  great  Hood  of  civil  taw, 
touching  the  state  of  things  which  we  had  to  sec  to— namely, 
when  one  man's  tree  overhangs  another  man's  land.  I,  not  to 
be  dtsianccd  in  my  own  faculty,  and  remembering  Thr  Heart  a^ 
MMHAian.  made  answer  th.il  if  A's  tree  overhung  B's  land, 
it  must,  whenever  there  was  rain,  be  guilty  of  stilliddium  '  from 
the  leaves.  Hovi-cver,  we  niled  to-day  that  the  tree  ought  not 
to  have  been  cut,  and  made  the  cutter  pay  5$,  damages  and 
coats,  iDcltiding  four  guineas  in  lawyers.  What  a  race  you  are 
to  swallow  everything  up,  and  commonly  two  branches  of  you 
to  awallow  everything  up  twice  over ! 

Your  review  of  the  Essays  is  not  yet  out,  so  1  want  you  to 
look  at  the  one  in  Pali  Mall  on  Thursday.  It  is  civil  after  their 
abuse  of  me  some  time  back,  but  it  strikes  me  as  written  by 
a  narrow  von  of  classical  man,  who  docs  not  understand  fvhat 
we  mean  about  the  unity  of  history,  and  the  lasting  on  of  the 
empire.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  up  in  Bossuel,  Leasing,  or 
Carlyle.     I  read  a  page  of  Carlyle  when  I  was  a  scholar,  and 

'  ■  Drop-hlline.' 
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it  seemed  snch  unintelligible  runt  that  I  never  rend  any  more. 
And  is  not  he  the  man  who  tntight  pcnpic  th:it  King  had 
sumcihing  to  do  with  canning  nr  cunning?  If  so,  how  CAn  he 
understand  English  or  German  or  anything  else?  1  got  my 
imperial  ideas  from  Palgravc.  strengthened  by  Pinlay.  neither 
of  whom  the  Pali  Mail  man  mentions— most  likely  he  has 
never  heard  of  them.  I  saw  the  other  day  in  one  of  the 
illustrated  papers  a  little  life  of  Sir  Richard  Church,  i  nrfaprv^, 
in  which  all  his  doings  in  Greece  arc  led  nul. 


To  THE  Rev.  Canor  Venables,  Praecektor  op 
LiKCOLN  Cathedral  Church. 


May  33. 1873. 

. , .  For  subjccls  for  the  Chapter  Home  windows,  I  should 
uy  that  the  two  most  prominent  ought  to  be  the  Visitations  of 
Bishop  Robert  in  Ihe  thirteenth  century  and  Bishop  Christopher 
in  ihc  nineteenth  :  the  diRcrencc  of  dress  would  make  a  pIcBsing 
diversity.  Then  you  might  have  Remigius  going  to  consecrate 
the  minster  and  not  doing  it,  and  no  end  of  subjects  from 
the  life  of  St.  Hugh  he  might  be  carrying  a  hod.  or  the  two 
Kings  might  be  carrying  his  bier,  or  he  might,  best  of  all,  be 
trampling  on  Fronde,  with  Dimock  ami  me  on  either  sde  as 
his  henchmen.  Or  you  may  put  it  the  other  way,  as  a  scene 
of  martyrdom —Fronde  trampling  on  St,  Hugh  and  Dimock, 
and  I  weeping.  Poor  dear  Dimock !  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  for  ages,  but  I  had  a  letter  Ihe  other  day  from  his  daughter, 
who  reports  that '  in  spring  he  knows  nothing  about  anything 
but  birds.'  For  ten  years  have  I  been  pressing  him  to  come 
and  see  me  here,  and  pay  his  respects  to  St.  Hugh  at 
Witham',  coming  or  going.  N.B.  To  balance  the  two  visita- 
tions, you  might  have  a  subject  from  the  other  side  —  the 
refractory  canon  preaching  and  the  stones  falling  from  the 
roof.  Then  you  might  have  William  coming  iu  by  the  New- 
port jpte,  Coteswegen  building  hts  towers,  and  the  bbck  man'^i 
head  rolling  down  the  hill  into  the  Jew's  house,  and  many 
other  things,  no  doubl,  which  local  memories  will  suggest 

'  St.  Hugh  flrsi  came  into  England  tram  the  great  Chartreuse  to  be 
prior  of*  new  Carlhurian  house  nt  Wilhani,  near  Wells. 
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To  Dean  Hook. 

Somcrlcaze,  May  95,  1873. 
all  the  noble  Romans  in  the  Latin  Graminnr,  I  feel 
most  wnnhy  to  be  likened  to  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia, 
filling  myself  to  be  verily  a  beast,  yea  more  than  one  beast, 
BthemoS,  as  the  Psalmist  calls  himself  (there's  Hebrew  for 
you,  taught  with  ^ms  ',  like  the  eldera  of  Succuth '.  to  beconie 
Dutch)  in  the  plural,  seeing  I  have  yet  taken  no  kind  of  notice 
of  your  letter  dated  April  ai.  I  iiavc  been  thinking  why 
bother  should  be  called  tribuialio  or  fiatledom,  while  ii  sliuuld 
ruber  be  sfiinatio  or  tKirndom:  for  to  nic  at  least  iht  lustlea 
ait  quite  harmless,  while  I  am  ever  taken  among  iht  [lurns  aa 
the  printers  won't  print  them,  driving  me  mad  by  tuminK  t 
into  /  and  B  imod  Well,  there  Is  X^poc  or  bosh  enough  for 
oDe  portion. 

1  am  amazed  at  the  newly-found  virtue  which  you  and  your 
bbbop  have  found  in  me.  I  have  always  thought  that  the 
hardest  precept— or  rather  implied  precept— in  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  that  which  bids  us  to  suffer  fools  gladly,  and  I 
tbought  I  had  suffered  the  Vicar  of  — -  anything  but  gladly. 
But  perhaps  the  bishop  thought  I  should  do  something  ver>* 
frightful,  and  found  me  mild  as  compared  with  the  Malleus  ol 
his  Imaginatloa. 

I  have  been  terribly  hard  at  ^Junc  ij  work  ever  since  I  came 
home  at  the  end  of  Pcbruar)'.  And  now  my  bit  of  holiday  is 
a-coming,  as  Trinity  Monday  is  drawing  near,  and  I  take  a  few 
iays  on  each  side  of  the  feast.  After  that  1  mean  to  be  Bt 
home,  with  some  small  interruptions  at  the  Exeter  meeting, 
till  October,  when  1  have  let  myself  in  to  go  to  Church  Con- 
gress at  Bath  <1  never  was  at  Church  Congress  before!  and 
talk  about  capitular  matters.  You  may  have  seen  chat  I  have 
been  talking  about  the  Lincoln  visitation.  The  bishop  sent  me 
the  papers,  and  the  pracccntor  wrote  me  an  account  of  their 
doings.  After  Bath  1  hope  to  go  to  Athens,  Rome,  Spalato,  or 
somewhere.  1  fear  that  there  is  no  chance  of  our  getting  you 
IWR^  bat  it  would  be  joyful,  joyful  if  it  could  be  done.     Uut  at 

'  The  \eUKr  ^  in  old  Entli*h.  ilKnirying  tli,  i>  oiled  Thorn. 
*  See  Judge*  v!ii.  [6. 
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]  have  been  looking  Tor  Stephens,  who  was  lo  turn  up,  90 
Hi  fiaid.  weary  and  footsore.  So  1  told  him  he  wss  to  come 
like 

Utitc  Johnny  Jack, 
wilh  his  wife  and  hii  childnai  all  <n  faia  back- 
But  he  has  not  come  yet    Meanwhile  the  real  Johnny  Jack, 
who  has  no  wife  or  children  to  bring  on  liia  back  or  otherwise, 
has  so  for  come  back  that  he  is  in  his  old  quarters  in  London. 
He  is  going  to  be  examiner  at  Oxford. 

...  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  arc  getting  on  with  Crindal. 
1  hope  you  will  soon  get  on  in  Abbot,  as  Margaret  and  I  were 
taiking  over  the  question  of  his  man-slaying  the  other  day'. 
It  turned  up  out  of  an  odd  statement  in  Lingard  that  some 
people  thought  that  Charles  Va  coronation  was  invalid,  on  the 
strength  of  Abbot's  irregularity.  1  at  once  took  the  intcr- 
Icavcil  copy  of  the  Nomian  Coitt/iifst  and  marked  it  down  as 
parnllcl  to  the  questions  abctil  Sligand.  But  it  seems  also  to 
show  that  the  notion  of  coronation  as  really  something  lingered 
on-  But  how  did  it  hold  alongside  of  the  lawyer's  theory,  by 
virtue  of  which  kings,  James  and  Charles  very  conspicuously, 
did  bII  kingly  acts  before  they  were  crowned,  no  one  objecting  ? 
Charles  held  his  first  parliament  uncrowned. 

To  W,  LoNCMAK,  Esq. 

Somerleuze,  Wells,  June  19,  1B73- 
My  dear  Sib, 

Let  me  thank  you  heartily  for  the  copy  of  your  book 
of  51"-  /'(Jm/'s '.  which  1  found  on  coming  home  last  Monday. 
1  wish  1  could  say  something  definite  about  Historifol  Ceo- 
graf'ky,  as  it  is  much  in  my  mitid :  but  there  is  no  chance  of 
getting  on  with  it  till  the  fifth  volume  on  the  Norman  Conquett 
is  out.  and  there  is  one  fearful  chapter  ahead  which  frightens 
me  more  than  any  other,  but  it  will  doubtless  be  got  through 
some  time. 

'  Archbishcp  Abbot  once  took  put  in  a  st>f;-hunl  in  Brsmahill  Park. 
He  nuMcd  hfa  aim  in  shooting  at  a  bitvk,  and  the  arrow  pierced  the  aim 
of  a  gamekwpcr,  wbo  dicJ  of  tbc  wouiiJ. 

'  A  history  of  the  three  cachcdnla  dedicated  lo  St.  Paul  !n  London. 
G.  W.  Longmitn- 
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WiitTTEH  IK  Mrs,  Pabker's  Albcm  at  Fyfibio,  the 
COi;ktry  hol-se  or  J.  Pakker,  Esq. 

JuDc,  1873. 
Here  by  the  home  of  heroes  twain. 
Of  Fifhidc-s'  Sheriff'.  Kingston's  thane', 
Yc  bid  mc  straight,  by  liouk  or  crouk, 
Find  thoughts  and  rinics  to  fill  your  book. 
The  thoughts  come  pressing  on  the  mind ; 
Tis  harder  far  the  rimes  to  find. 
I  cannot  find  a  rime  for  Thurkill, 
Save  that  which  warns  me  that  I  work  ill. 
With  better  luck  the  name  <if  Godric 
At  once  suggests  the  rime  of  Brodriek. 
In  Wooilslock  town',  on  Scnlac's  height, 
Each  fought  a  good  but  losing  tighl ; 
And  better  truly  such  defeat 
Than  Wiggod's  land  or  Bamett's  seat. 
But  if  'tis  hard  in  verse  to  tell 
How  cither  chieftain  fought  and  fell, 
"Tis  something  in  these  days  to  find 
That  each  has  left  his  name  behind. 

In  Fifhide's  hall  ye  still  may  view 
A  Godric*  and  a  ThurkilP  too. 
Let  Godric  to  the  eye  appear. 
And  Thurkill  straightway  greets  the  ear. 
Unlike  of  old  in  speech  and  strain 
Were  English  sheriff,  Danish  thane, 
Unlikencss  now  hath  grown  yet  more, 
Two  legs  halh  Godric,  Thurkill  four. 
One,  inie  Wt-st-Saxon,  speaketh  nought. 
But  gives  no  doubt  the  more  to  thought, 
And  years  to  come  wc  trust  may  show 

Fylfcld,  Hcrkxhlre,  five  milei  casi  of  Abingdon. 
■  GodrieorPifhlde,  and  Thurkill  olKlngiton.  who  fought  on  H««Id'* 
■Ide. 
*  Hon.  G.  O.  Brodriek  had  ttood  for  Wocidstock  iii;aing[  BamctL 
'  CadwirdGoilricParkcr.bornat  fylirlJiMitl  baptixcd  thcn;Michaclinui, 
Mr  Freeman  ^landing  godfithsr. 
The  name  of  ■  lively  little  iponicl. 
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That  words  and  deeds  Trom  silence  grow. 
The  Dane,  with  Wilting  mien  and  bay. 
We  sec  all  eager  Ibr  the  fray; 
He  springs  at  Caesar's'  very  face. 
Or,  with  0  touch  of  heathen  spight, 
He  seeks  the  parson  (or  the  fight*, 
As  though  he  did  his  garb  abhor, 
Like  one  who  bears  tlie  name  of  Thor. 

If  he  who  wrote  a  former  page' 
Could  see  that  fine  Bcraerker  rage. 
No  longer  would  he  dare  'pooh-pooh' 
A  'bow-wow  doctrine*'  proved  so  inie. 
But,  O  ye  men  of  Godric's  land. 
When  in  your  polling-booths  ye  stand. 
With  mouths  all  closed  and  souls  all  bent 
To  choose  the  best  for  Parliament, 
Think  who  they  be  whom  now  ye  send 
Your  rights  to  guard,  your  laws  to  iitend ; 
Two  of  the  three  by  fame  unheard, 
And  strange  the  catling  of  the  third. 
The  man  who  draws  his  wealth  and  power 
From  Jupiter's  own  golden  shower'. 
Then,  O  ye  men  of  Godric's  tribe. 
Rise  above  I'ear  and  taunt  and  bribe, 
Cast  all  aside,  and  better  choose 
The  thane  of  Kingston  hight  Bagpuzc*; 
Send  one  whose  voice  so  truly  tells 


'  The  lunii:  of  ■  large  black  cetric^-cr  dog. 
'  An  incident  of  Thurkill  seizing  the  viciKs  cauock,  of  whicli  Mr. 
Freeman  happened  to  be  witiivia. 

*  111  ihe  aame  book  in  winch  these  lines  were  wriliro  Profcmor  Mas 
Mailer  hail  wriltcn  tome  linct. 

*  For  the -pooh-pooh'  and  ' bow-wow '  doctrine,  see  Profcaaor  Mu 
Matler'b  Lttttinaan  Oil  SeirHU  o/  LaHguagt,  pp.  374-3^6. 

*  Mr.  John  Waller,  proprietor  of  Tin  Tmtt,  and  al  that  lime  one  ot 
the  three  member* for  Bcrkihire.  Jupili-r  wu  Freeman's  Tavourile  name 
for  Tilt  7iin0,  borrowird  from  Mr.  Tiollope's  novel  Thi  tfan/ni. 

*  KiD|*ton<Ba(putf  in  llir  ciame  of  the  adjoining  villaite  10  Fylidd. 
the  manor  held  by  Thurkill  In  10A& 
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Which  b  the  ahire  in  which  he  dwells; 
Loolc  out  from  all  >-our  Relds  and  nurkft 
The  fittest  wight  to  sit  Tor  Berks. 

E.  A.  F.,  June  16, 1873. 

To  THie  Rev.  Pkofessor  Stitbus. 

Somcrleaze,  September  14,  1873. 
(Dayof  Godwinc'ercium  ' ;  MyccI  gcm6i  lo-morrowj. 

How  cunning  you  arc;  you  still  won't  let!  mc  when  your 
book  is  likely  to  be  out,  that  1  may  know  whether  I  shall  be 
able  to  sack  any  advantage  out  of  it.  As  for  law,  of  course 
•bout  law  up  to  about  Edward  I,  lawyers  arc  worthless,  and 
worse.  Truly  Ihey  lake  away  the  key  of  knowledge.  But 
I  most  trace  out  the  coming  in  of  feudal  ideas,  and  generally  of 
taivyers'  nonsense ;  and  il  is  hard  work. 

I  can't  come  with  you  to  Arras,  because  I  suppose  you  will 
be  going  before  the  beginning  of  term,  while  I  must  stay 
here  at  least  till  October  15,  both  with  guests  and  wltli  work. 
Morrow  of  St.  Calixius  (  may,  perhaps,  stan.  Otherwise 
I  would  go  witli  you  to  the  Atrebatcs,  and  you  should  come  on 
with  me  to  the  Trcviri  -. 

To  J.  BitvcE,  Esq. 

Somcrleaze,  October  13,  1873. 

.  .  .  You  have  seen  a  good  deal  in  the  South  that  I  liavc 
not  Men,  as  Niu-bonnc  and  Carcassonne— the  Initcr  of  which  is 
a  bvouritc  theme  of  Parker's ;  but  you  do  not  say  how  you 
went  down.  I  saw,  besidca  Bourdcaux,  Bayonnc,  Toulouse, 
and  some  of  the  Pyrcnacan  churches  which  you  speak  of, 
Poidcn,  Angoultme,  Perigucux,  Limoges.  A I  hi,  and  that 
wonderful  place.  St.  Emilion,  with  houses  and  churches  bored 
in  the  rock,  also  BranlOmc  (where  is  the  sainef,  Chancellade, 
and  others.  ITierc  are,  an  you  say,  two  kinds  of  church— the 
wide,  aisleless,  often  domed  bodies,  Romanesque,  and  running 

'  Ewl  Godwinc,  banished  by  KinK  KaJwafd  at  the  instigation  of  his 
IComtn  counsellorB  in  1051,  n-iiirnrd  in  105a  on  Sept.  14.  A  Mycel 
(•■be  WM  hdd  on  die  (ullowiiii;  <]»>'.  at  which  the  ouUawtT  of  the 
Nonp*n  archbikhap  and  of  many  oibcr  Ibrcign  iBVourilo  of  the  kiaR  wat 
decreed.    See  JVonttaii  Ctrnqitnl,  IL  330-33. 

'  The  OMnes  of  Arrai  and  Ttrvrs  or  Trier  arc  derived  from  the  tribe* 
of  Uk  Atrcbtiei  and  Trcviri.  the  ancJCDt  iohabitaats  of  those  fqpam. 
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on  into  Early  Gothic,  but  mth  the  pointed  arch  by  //mJT proving 
nothing  oT  itMlf;  and  French  churches  (here  and  there  an 
English  touch)  of  the  ordinary  type  ;  ynu  get  the  two  joined 
together  in  a  strange  way  in  Bourdeaux  Cathedral.  But  the 
local  type  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  Anjou,  which 
again  runs  up  into  Maine,  and  almost  skins  Normandy. 


To  Miss  EniTii  Thompson. 

Rintini,  October  34,  1873. 
Here  we  are,  like  Lars  Porsena,  on  the  march  for  Rome, 
and,  considering  all  that  we  have  gone  over,  not  so  far  from 
the  end  of  the  march.  Had  we  driven,  as  we  once  thought 
of,  from  Ravenna  hither,  I  believe  we  should  have  actually 
croEiSed  the  Rubico  ;  but  the  railway  goes  further  inland,  above 
its  source,  as  1  fancy,  Rubicu  bcmg  pliysically  but  a  small 
matter.  ,  .  .  We  got  here  this  evening  ;  we  go  on  to-morrow  to 
Ancona.  and  on  Monday  to  Ubbs  Aeierka,  I  always  in  jour- 
neying take  some  particular  class  of  subjects  to  be  worked, 
making  everything  eUc  secondary,  and  now  1  am  on  the 
heathenish  track,  and  have  come  here  for  a  bridge  and 
a  triumphal  arch,  which  I  hope  to  see  to-morrow.  In  this 
way.  as  one  cannot  liope  to  master  all  Rome  at  one  visit, 
1  liopc  to  master  one  aspect  of  it,  I  must  have  a  sight  of 
Florence  on  my  way  back,  show  them  Pisa  and  Milan,  and,  if 
possible,  do  Aosta,  Lyons,  and  Autun  (Ancona,  October  3q); 
but  if  one  side  takes  tu  setting  up  a  king  in  Prance,  the  other 
side  may  take  to  kicking  him  over,  and  if  there  is  a  row  any- 
where, there  will  certainly  bo  a  row  at  Lyons,  so  we  may 
perhaps  have  to  come  back,  as  we  wen[,  through  reasonable 
countries.  To-day  we  saw  Rimini,  with  its  arch  and  bridge, 
but  had  to  miss  Fano  with  another  arch  ;  but  we  got  our  first 
full  sight  of  the  Hadriatic  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  mountains 
of  San  Marino,  sister  of  Andorra  and  Uri,  on  the  other.  Here 
in  Romagna,  almost  more  than  elsewhere,  one  is  struck  by 
passing  at  every  station  sonic  place  which  has  a  history,  its 
own  commonwealth,  and  its  own  tyrants.  At  Rimini  the 
tyrants  show  themselves  plainly  enough  in  their  big  castle, 
and  in  the  Malatesta  elephant  stuck  all  over  the  great  church, 
as  though  ihey  had  been  lairds  of  Cask,  N.  B.  He  is  an  African 
'olifant'  with  big  ears— a  remembrance  of  Hannibal?    Wc 
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croncd  ftlcUtirus  (his  afternoon.  Many  rolk  are  about  now ; 
in  Sl  Vita]  yesterday  we  lighted  on  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  to  great 
mutual  delight ;  wc  hope  (o  meet  him  a^n  in  Rome. 

To  Till!:  Rev.  I'hokessok  STuaos. 

Ancona,  October  36,  1873, 
I  have  been  leading  my  coinpuriy  about  by  Brenner  to 
Ravenna,  to  show  them  things,  o;id  thence  by  Rimini  to  this 
ii>KHi-,  or  elbow,  10  see  things  myself.  Truly,  St.  Cyriacus 
stands  proudly  on  his  rock,  with  Trajan's  nrch  at  his  feet  and 
the  Hadriatii:,  "hoot  mon,  all  aboot."  We  fell  in  with  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  at  Ravcnnn,  and  wc  hope  to  meet  him  again  in  Rome. 
I  hope  also  Parker  will  come  before  wc  leave,  as  he  will  be 
auaeful  f{uidc.  though  I  do  not  expect  to  believe  In  his  theories, 
or  cat  npplcs  in  his  pomoerium  (N.B.  wc  bought  a  pome- 
granate here  to<day).  Hut  when  shall  I  have  to  come  back! 
Pkasc  to  put  off  the  Schools  as  long  as  you  can,  and  give  me 
the  longest  notice  that  you  can,  as  wc  have  several  places  to  go 
to  on  our  way  back.  I  must  get  a  glimpse  of  Florence,  which 
I  have  never  seen;  and  I  have  work  at  Pisa,  Milan,  Aosta, 
Log-  and  August o-dunum ',  if  t  can  manage  them  all.  Would 
it  be  very  costly  to  telegraph  as  soon  as  you  know  the  time  ? 
I  will  repay  yoii  the  cost.  Wc  shnll  be  in  Rome  at  51  Pidssa 
lii  SfiagtHi,  whither  wc  hope  to  get  to-morrow  evening.  1  am 
Kodng  this  time  to  give  myself  mainly  to  heathenish  things,  and 
I  am  practising  drawing  Ionic  capitals  and  such  things,  to 
which  I  am  not  very  well  used.  The  duomo  here  has  grand 
marble  columns,  vilh  a  wonderful  set  of  capitals,  but  you  will 
hardly  believe  that  they  arc  all  wrapped  in  red  rags,  like 
doctors  '. 

To  J.  Bhvce,  Es» 
51,  Piazia  di  Spagna,  Rome,  October  31, 1873. 
We  haw  now  been  here  since  Monday,  Jupiter  Pluvius 
abov«,  and  Father  Tiber  below,  have  fairly  Joined  their  forces 
to  lUfTi  Rome  into  Venice.  When  wc  came  out  of  the  Bap- 
tistery yesterday  we  inBtiiictively  called  for  a  gondola,  as 
there  soemcd  no  other  means  of  getting  away.  Surely  these 
popes  ought  to  come  to  an  end,  as  it  was  right  that  the 

'  Lugdunuin  or  I.yoni.  and  Auguslo-dunurn  or  Aulun. 

*  RefoTing  lo  ihc  scarlcl  tiood  of  tbc  doctor's  degree  at  Oxford. 
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emperan  should  when  FranciB  11  had  described  himsciras 
Emperor  '  d' Allemngnc  ct  d'Autrichc'  There,  in  the  head 
church  of  the  city  and  the  world,  ihc  patriarchal  chsir  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  is  kicked  out  into  the  doiater,  and  a  shabby 
altar  put  in  ils  stead.  These  popes  must  have  rNlly  TorKotten 
who  they  arc,  just  as  much  as  the  emperors.  We  are  going 
nboul  diligently,  btit  there  arc  crowd.i  of  things  which  I  have 
still  to  sec.  ll  was  only  thia  inomiii)j  thnt  I  got  to  any  part  of 
the  wnlls,  namely  at  Puna  Appia,  by  Drusus'  arch,  ll  is  some- 
thing indeed  to  see  the  Forum  and  Cxpitol ;  but  it  puzxles  me 
a  good  deal  how,  u-ith  such  a  crowd  of  great  buildings  close 
together,  there  could  have  been  room  for  the  Assembly.  I  am 
most  struck  by  the  prodigious  gap  between  old  and  new^ 
Rome;  there  is  nothing  like  it  elsewhere.  Baling  the  wnlls 
and  gates,  which  seem  tu  be  of  all  dates  from  Romulus  to 
Pius  I.\|  there  is  next  to  nothing  for  the  iNovcmbcr  t)  whole 
time  from  Constanline  to  Nicholas  V— just  PhilkaB' column  to 
remind  one  that  there  were  exarchs,  Crescentius'  [ot  whoever 
it  is)  house  and  four  or  five  campanili,  Jusi  to  remind  one  that 
there  were  iRtermediatc  times  with  both  a  secular  and  an 
ecclesiastical  side.  Of  all  Ihc  house  architecture  of  Venice, 
Verona,  and  elsewhere,  there  is  not  a  trace ;  one  would 
welcome  a  bit  of  Ruskinesque  in  the  dull  modern  streets  of 
Rome.  [  sup[Mise  for  a  long  time  Rome  must  have  been  Ihc 
most  forsaken  place  on  earth,  all  smashing  and  no  building. 
But  why)  Because  the  whole  world  had  become  Rome,  so 
that  the  local  Rome  did  not  much  matter.  Only  dun't  so  far 
tdcnttly  the  empire  of  William  and  Bismarck  with  that  of  cither 
AugusiuBor  Joseph,  as  to  think  that,  because  a  31/.  stamp  carries 
a  letter  all  through  Germany,  it  therefore  carries  it  la  Rome. 
I  was  painfiilly  convinced  of  this  gap  by  paying  |or  having  to 
pay  when  my  bill  comes  in)  i  fr.  ao  c.  for  your  letter  which 
came  this  morning.  It  will  not,  however,  be  badly  spent  if  il 
brings  me  the  acquiiintimce  of  Gregorovius,  to  whom  I  have 
sent  your  letter  on.  Many  thanks  indeed  for  it.  Your  letter 
had  tracked  me  to  Venice  and  Ravenna.  Since  1  began  this 
I  have  lighted  on  a  Ruskinesque  church,  Si.  Marj-  over 
Minerva,  hard  by  M.  Agrippa— here  he  drops  his  Vipsanlus: 
he  was  all  drowned  yesterday ;  also  just  a  scrap  ol  a  house  by 
Sixtus'  bridge,  and  a  chapel  hardly  Ruskinesque,  but  almost 
English,  close  by  Cecily's  tomb.    We  went  out  thither  ycster- 
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day  anernooR,  t^ng  in  St.  Paul.  How  grand  those  basilicas 
must  have  been,  and  how  it  makes  one  cune  and  su-cnr  to  see 
bow  thc&c  WTCiched  pnips  hnvc  mnuled  all  things,  hcntlien  and 
Christian ;  and  this  Pius  IX  is  stuck  about  everywhtrp,  some- 
times jumbled  up  with  Jupiter  a?  P.  O.  M,  St.  Mary  Major  or 
Baftiliea  Libcriana  struck  me  much,  as  the  one  great  example 
I  have  3Kcn  of  Greek  conntruclion  tnsidf  a  church  ;  one  could 
wish  the  columns  bore  arches;  still  the  long  unbroken  entab- 
lature is  very  wonderful ;  only  there  again  two  fools  of  popes 
have  gone  «nd  spoiled  it  by  culling  it  through ;  both  these  give 
you  the  eiTcet  of  length,  which  you  dont  get  In  new  Peter  and 
spoiled  John.  People  talk  rubbish  about  the  perfect  propor- 
tion of  new  Peter  hindering  you  from  taking  in  its  bigness; 
ihey  mean  its  perfect  disproportion.  There  are  four  arches 
where  there  should  be  twenty,  and,  of  course,  the  effect  of  siie 
is  lost.  &tcn  bad  their  senses  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuriea. 
but  they  were  brjinsick  fbols  in  the  sixteenth.  Margaret  made 
*  good  Joke  the  other  day ;  I  started  a  question  what  became 
of  the  wolfsowneubs  when  she  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus! 
Margaret  said  tlut  of  those  Weiftn  came  all  later  Wrlfrn,  and 
that,  thus  kicked  mil  of  their  nourishment  and  inheritance, 
tb^  gM  a  wi^  of  snarlint!  and  growling  at  all  lliat  sat  on  the 
Palatine. 

To  E.  B.  TvLoR.  Esq. 
Examination  Schools,  Oxford,  December  ii,  [873. 
Mv  DEAR  Tvum, 

.  .  .  Here  I  am  examining.  We  put  nut  our  class-list 
yesterday,  and  now  I  am  striving  with  passmen.  It  is  a  very 
odd  thing  with  many  men  that  they  kiiuw  ucid  points  of  foreign, 
specially  German,  history  very  well,  and  don't  know  their 
queens  and  rivers  here  in  England.  ^I  feel  inclined  to  use 
to  them  the  Cumbrac  mini9tcr"a  prayer,  ■  Not  to  forgtl  the 
adjacent  islands  of  Crest  Britain  and  Ireland'.')  The  equity 
6i  the  case  would  be  to  pluck  them  fur  their  B.A.  here  in 
Oxford,  but  to  give  them  certificates  to  be  made  doctors  at 
Rostock. 

To  MiBs  Edith  Thompson. 

Tooting,  December  ai,  1873. 
...  I  found  j'our  letter  at  Lyons.     We  came  from  Rome 
by  Florence,  Vxta^,  Lucca  (that  is,  I,  the  rest  Pistoial,  Bologna, 
'  See  above,  p.  40. 
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Milan.  Thence  we  were  to  have  gone  to  Pavia,  which  I  saw 
but  hurriedly  in  iS7r,  but  1  got  a  cold  which,  aa  I  have  had  no 
chance  of  tying  by,  has  stuck  lo  inc  e%-er  since,  and  is  only 
going  tiway  now,  [t  wns  a  horrid  bore  in  the  Schools.  al»o  on 
TliursUay,  when  I  dined  with  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Com- 
pany—their  Tor>'i5m  being  modified  by  Coleridge,  Church, 
and  ttie  Lord  Mayor— and  had  to  make  a  speech,  which,  I 
foncy,  n<>body  heard  for  my  hoarseness. 

.  .  .  Wc  did  not  see  the  Bishop  of  Rome.     1  had  not  the , 
Icut  wish,  as  I  could  only  have  told  him  to  go  back  to  his  ov 
place  at  the  Latcran,  and  look  aller  his  diocese,  and  not  stt^ 
sulking  and  cursing  and  nuking  dogmas  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  Tiber :  but  you  perhaps  know  by  this  time  what  I  think  of 
paips  and  their  nephews, 

...  I  am  starting  almost  directly  for  the  centre  of  earth,  not 
Jerusalem  or  Delphi,  but  Clapham  Junction,  thence  to  Glitston 
and  Wells.  To-night  I  am  lo  find  at  home  a  strange  dog^if  it 
be  a  dog,  1  shall  raise  the  poini  on  the  question  of  dog-tax— 
which  Edgar  has  brought  from  China.  He  brought  two  wcc-wcc 
antelopes  or  musks  safe  from  J  a  vn  to  London,  and  there  they 
died.  We  have  also  a  big  N<^^^'foundland  pup  growing  up, 
which  I  h.ive  not  seen  yet.  I  have  another  letter  to  finish  to 
Earlc.  so  good-bye. 

To  W.  B.  Dawkijm,  Esq. 

Somerlcazc,  December  38,  187^ 

...  1  hope  that  you  as  a  nalun)1i«t  bear  me  out  in  this 

doctrine,  one  unluckily  unknown  out  of  this  island,  as  you 

must  have  found  out.  '  All  the  Gnllimie,  Ra.iores,  or  Scratchen, 

when  they  be  roasted,  do  deserve  bread-sauce  of  eongruity,' 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  eternal  Av^ ',  one  of  the  Sypmn 

Yet  on  the  mainland  all  men,  Dutch  and  Welali.  do,  instead 
of  brcftd-snucc  and  praties',  offer  yoii  this  nnd  that  kind  of 
grass,  dandelions,  lettuces,  and  such  like  bitter  herbs,  at  which 
I  am  alway  tempted  to  answer,  '  I  am  neither  Ncbuchadneczaf 
nor  a  silkworm.' 


'  'Ordinance* 

*  'Unvrriltenandsledfasi  Ibwb  oftbcfods.'   Sophocles, /Ifrf^jftuw,  454. 

>  I  e.  pouton. 
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Edgar  haa  brought  what  he  calls  a  dog  from  China.    I  hold 
it  10  be  a  wolf.    Are  all  the  genus  Ca»$s  liable  to  dog-tax  ? 

To  J.  Bryce,  Esq. 

SomerleaKC,  January  23,  1874. 
.  .  ,  You  know  that  I  cannot  ofler  myself  to  stand  anywhere 
t  mnu  wnil  till  I  am  asked,  so  the  question  is  not  likely  lo  be 
practical.  Anyhow,  I  am  not  so  anxious  as  I  was  in  1868. 
Then  ihcrc  were  several  great  questions  ahead  into  which 
I  went  heart  and  soul ;  now  it  seems  to  be  all  Contagious 
Diseases,  Women's  Rights,  Permissive  Bills,  ajlh  Clause!!^,  and 
such  like  mere  nuisances.  (January  as.)  Ii  is  odd  that  the  dis- 
solution has  come  in  the  midst  of  this  paragraph.  Gladstone 
has,  I  think,  given  us  one  or  two  good  cries.  I  go  in  heartily 
for  household  sufTragc  in  counties,  but  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  real  and  carcfoJ  redistribution  of  seats.  Hitherto  all 
attempts  St  redistribution  have  been  done  carelessly  and  in 
a  hurry.  There  is  more  than  one  principle  on  which  il  may 
be  done— 1  go  in  for  grouping,  but  that  is  not  the  only  way- 
but  hitherto  tt  has  been  attempted  without  any  principle. 
E-g.  Wells  had  no  claim  to  keep  separate  members,  but  to 
disfranchise  Wells  and  keep  Evesham  and  Shorcham  was 
monstrous,  t  say.a/i  should  have  been  grouped:  if  not.  ct// 
should  have  been  disfranchised. 


To  Miss  Edith  Thoupsok. 

Januarj-  25,  1874. 
-   -    -  ..      *'^   'blunder"    about    the    fallen   Church    of 

Englanda  wit  IS  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Johnny's  style 
of  reviewing.  There  is  no  '  blunder '  at  all ;  but  you  look  at 
things  in  a  way  and  use  a  language  which  everybody  has  used 
hitlicrto,  but  which  is  different  from  what  Johnny  is  using  in 
his  book,  which  has  not  yet  come  out.  What  he  means  is  this 
— 1  always  maintain  stoutly,  setting  aside  all  purely  theological 
questions— this  Church  of  England  that  now  is,  is  legally  and 
historically  a  society  set  up  under  /Ethelberht,  and  not  sooner 
or  later,  not  under  any  British  body,  either  Lucius  or  Henr>- 
Ttidor.  1  pointed  out  as  a  curious  instance  of  continuity  the 
cong)'  tft'Jirr  of  Matthew  Parker,  which  speaks  of  the  sec  of 
Canterbury-  as  void  and  desolate,  or  whatever  the  exact  form  is, 
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by  death  of  the  Mon  Rev.  &c.  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole,  &c. ;  that, 
[  say.  is  legal  and  ?lisIori<^a1  siiccrssion ;  and  the  question  whether 
Pole  and  Parker  thought  exactly  tlic  ^amc  is  no  more  than 
the  question  whether  Augustine  and  Pole,  or  Parker  and  Tail, 
thought  exactly  the  same.  No  new  society  isfoirncd  ;  but  certain 
changes,  good  nr  bad,  were  made  in  the  old  society.  Johnuy 
says  that  in  certain  registers  or  presentations  to  livings  there  is 
just  as  little  break  under  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate 
.IS  there  is  at  the  '  Reformation."  Therefore,  it  was  the  Church 
of  England  nil  through,  and  it  is  a  blunder  to  talk  about  tlie 
'fallen  Church  of  England.'  Now,  [  believe  I  could  draw  s 
good  diMinction  between  the  two  cases— again  quite  Icavtng 
out  theology— but  wai\nng  that,  you  speak  in  a  way  which 
cverj'body  has  used  hitherto,  and  which  everybody  under- 
stands. Another  way  may  possibly  be  better,  but  tl  is  absurd 
to  call  your  way  a  blunder.  I  don't  know  about  Charles  dying 
Kke  a  gcntletnan  —  William  Rufus  is  my  idea!  gentleman,  '^ro/'iM 
tuilrs'  'prrux  chnialier.'  'officer  and  gentleman,"  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  humbug— but  he  certainly  died  as  Marvel  (and 
Johnny)  says  that  he  died,  and  his  enemies  had  stupidly 
contrived  to  put  him  in  the  right  at  the  last  moment.  More- 
over, Charles,  like  Henry  VIIl,  is  a  great  study  of  human 
nature,  a  remarkable  specimen  for  the  anthropological  cabinet, 
and  daubing  either  way  docs  not  do.  A  man  who  lied  on 
religiou»^  principles  is  u'orth  putting  under  a  glass  case,  like 
my  white  pea-hen.  iN.  B.  We  have  juat  set  up  a  brock  or 
badger,  who  is  not  under  a  glass  case.)  As  for  John  Wicklifle 
or  the  John  Wickliffes,  however  so  many  they  may  ha\*c 
been,  they  are  making  themselves  a  nuisance  by  their  numbers 
and  doubtfulness.  I  have  never  gone  into  the  matter  in  the 
authorities,  because  it  does  not  come  in  any  of  my  times,  so 
I  always  believed  Shirley;  but  some  lime  bock  John  of 
Broughton  came  to  me  with  a  manuscript  which  he  had 
read  at  Oxford,  in  which  he  seemed  to  make  one  or  two  good 
points  against  Shirley.  If  you  are  curious  tn  the  matter  I  will 
ask  him  to  send  it  you.  As  for  Finsbury,  1  really  cannot 
remember  everything.  I  got  the  derivation  I  gave  in  Com- 
parativt  Potilics  from  Kemble  (  I  don't  remember  about  the 
other. 

And  now  what  are  you  doing  yourself,  now  that  you  have 
got  rid  of  little  England  ?    Something  or  other  I  hope.    Do  you 
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tnm  lo  Godric,  or  wh«t  ?  And  what  chance  have  we  or  seeing 
you  here  ihis  year?  Your  naine  is  only  once  at  the  beginning 
of  our  book  of  comers  and  goers,  beginning  in  September.  1S71. 
I  wish  you  would  come  sonic  lime  between  this  and  Trinity 
Monday.  Nobody  comes  this  first  pari  of  tiic  year,  tliough  it 
contains  9II  the  best  motiths— I  donotaay  that  they  are  yet  come 
—opening  flowers  and  the  rest.  So  pray  lake  (his  into  serious 
consideratiuD,  and  choose  your  own  time.  Reasonable  people 
tell  one  when  they  can  come,  and  do  not  watt  for  the  would-be 
ho«  lo  name  half  a  dozen  times,  none  of  which  may  happen  lo 
suit.  You  may  not  unlikely  meet  Pauli  or  somebody  about 
Easier,  but  choose  your  own  time  from  now  lo  Ihe  great  feast 
of  the  year,  as  at  present  I  do  not  want  to  leave  home  for  any 
long  time  till  then. 

To  THE  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens. 

Somerlcazc,  January  aft,  1874. 

I  have  been  reading  through  your  MS.  of  the  South-Saxon 
Bishops.  Mind  you  bring  out  that  they  were  specially  South- 
Saxon  Bishops,  they  seem  to  have  stuck  to  the  tribal  title  more 
steadily  Ihan  any  other  bishops.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  say 
■onelhing  more  about  iEthclric,  and  his  deposition,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  his  coming  in  the  waggon,  of 
all  which  [  have  found  something  lo  say  in  vol.  iv.'  You 
seem  to  have  worked  well  at  it,  and  you  arc,  at  any  rate, 
dutiful  in  your  choice  of  modern  writers  to  refer  to, 

...  1  am  not  clear  whether  you  do  not  somclimcs  go  rather 
too  far  aBcld  into  the  depannient  of  things  in  general,  though 
I  grant  that  Wilfrith  is  somewhat  of  a  polypus,  and  clings  on  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  at  once.  As  for  Ceadwalla  and  Inc  and 
our  people,  I  will  send  you,  if  I  can  find  it,  a  proof  of  what 
I  have  written  about  them. 

.  .  .  Alack,  I  cannot  at  this  momi^nt  Rnd  the  pan  of  the  Ine 
proof  which  1  wanted,  but  1  will  send  it  if  I  light  upon  it. 


'  P.  3e&.  ^Uiclric.  Bishop  of  ScUey.  had  been  deposed  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  but  wai  lummoned  (o  icii-e  evidence  at  b  Sciriccnidt.  held 
on  Penenden  H«Alh.  louchinfc  ■  dixpiito  between  Archbishop  Linrmnc 
and  Odo.  Bishop  of  Bayoux,  and  wu  conveyed  by  the  king's  order  from 
Msrlborouch  to  Canterbury  In  a  ivaggon  dmwa  by  four  liones. 

VOL.  n.  C 
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To  F.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq. 

Somerlcaxe,  January  31,  1874. 

You  nre  a  fine  Tcllow  (o  nsk  me  (o  give  you  materials  (o  make 
mock  of  my  Tricnds.  Well,  I  have  none  to  give  you.  I  know 
nothing  about  anybody  save  Brodrick,  and  of  him  (since  the 
dissolution)  only  what  has  been  in  ihe  newspapers.  One  or 
iwo  jack-a-lanterus  have  been  dangled  before  my  own  eyes,  but 
not  enough  to  set  (ire  to  the  smallest  matter.  Il  b  plain  that 
the  battle  is  to  the  rich,  which  I  take  to  be  the  lowest  state  that 
n  commonwealth  can  come  to.  But  1  do  not  believe  with  you 
that  the  mass  of  the  electors  prefer  the  'Spicier'  lo  the  scholar, 
if  they  have  the  two  fairly  face  to  face ;  only  the  spicier  h&s 
much  better  chance  of  getting  face  to  lace  with  them.  Still, 
the  spicier  who  has  made  his  fortune,  and  who  must  have 
some  degree  of  sense  to  have  made  it.  is  at  least  better  than 
the  man  whose  sole  claim  is  thai  he  has  inherited  his.  I  quite 
underMand  a  respect  for  a  Fabius  or  an  Erlach.  but  A.  and 
even  P.— far  the  best  of  the  lot— arc  not  exactly  Fabii  or  Erlachs. 

1  take  a/jtiTTaii^r^n '  to  be  the  ideal  government ;  only  'lis  a 
thing  that  never  was  and  never  will  be.  Tuv  Srritr,  Ji)^iHp<mii* 
(as  deOned  by  Periklcs  and  Athenagoras '}  is  the  best;  JXi- 
yafix"^  *•  the  base  counterfeit  of  apiaroKpiaut,  I  take  to  be  the 
lowest. 

To  THE  Same. 
Somerlcazc,  February  1  11.35  a.m.),  1874. 

I  forgot  to  look  at  the  Scotch  places,  so  I  really  did  not  see 
till  just  now  that  Bryce  is  up  for  Wick.  He  went  to  look  at 
it  at  an  election  some  lime  back;  but,  ns  'Jnpiicr'  said,  'there 
was  no  room  for  Mr.  Bryce.'  But  he  learned  how  little  son- 
light  there  was  at  Wick,  and  there  must  be  less  now.  My  own 
feeling  towards  a  scat  in  Parliament  is  rather  like  the  feeling  of 
ihe  Athenians  towards  Alkibiades. 

'  '  ArislocMfy  ;'  i.  c-  litcr«!ly,  llie  nilc  of  ihe  bc»l  incii. 

■  ■  01  thing*  u  Ihey  arc,  denocrBcy : '  literally,  the  rule  □(  llic  people. 

*  Vii.  the  rale  of  Uic  w/iol*  people.  See  Thucydides,  li,  37.  i,  and  vl. 
»  I.  a. 

•  ■  Oligarchy ; '  lltcrtlty,  Ihe  rule  of  the  few. 

'  ■  I  long  Tor  it,  yet  I  hate  il.  uid  yet  I  wiib  to  have  il.*  Anitoph. 
Avita,  1364. 
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ThM  is,  I  wish  for  it,  but  I  know  it  would  be  a  great 
nuisance ;  I  am  glad  to  be  out  ol  it,  and  yet  I  am  disappointed 
oot  logetif. 

To  THE  Same. 

Somcrleaze,  February  15,  1874. 

Il  b  stt-saw  indeed  when  you  appear  openly  as  a  champion 
of  the  Stupid  Party.  1  did  not  so  much  mind  your  voting 
agaimi  us  in  1868,  as  I  know  you  had  a  conscience  about  the 
Irish  Church ;  but  now  you  definitely  commit  yourself  to  be 

on  the  level  of and  rf  id  gfniis  kominum,  the  class 

of  people  who  are  to  mc  the  great  argument  for  universal 
jtuflrage.  If  you  give  them  votes,  how  can  you  refuse  votes 
to  any  human  being?  So  I  don't  like  seeing  you  in  such 
unnatural  company.  It  seems  to  me  that  proposing  a  candi- 
date is  quite  another  thing  from  merely  voting  for  him.  You 
may  vote  for  a  man  umply  because  he  is  the  least  bad  of 
»  bad  tot ;  if  you  propose  him,  you  pledge  yourself  to  him  as 
bdng  in  himself  the  right  thing. 

.  .  .  Yet,  though  you  have  become  a  standard-bearer  of  Beer 
and  Bible,  you  might  like  to  come  and  meet  Reinhold  Pauli. 
the  German  historian  of  England  (N.  B.  he  speaks  English 
ss  well  AS  we  dol.  whom  I  hope  to  have  here  on  or  about 
March  3i.  I  want  to  get  some  men,  as  you,  Tylor,  Earic, 
Hunt,  to  show  him  that  stiti,  as  in  his  own  time  (thirteenth 
centwryi.  'nee  cuncti  provinciae  sic  sunt  idiotae",  ns  I  find 
continentals  cannot  understand  that  a  man  may  live  neither  in 

capital  nor  in  a  university,  and  yet  be  able  to  read  and  write. 

To  Miss  Edith  Thompsok. 

Somcrkajrc,  February  15. 1874. 
...  As  far  as  1  can  see,  I  shall  stick  here  till  Trinity  Monday. 
Eleanor  and  Helen  have  been  to  London  to  see  Harold  at  the 
kicking- match,  where  he  has  again  shown  himself  '  Scolorum 
malleus.'  I  have  been  running  Thuradnily  to  Bath  to  give 
what  arc  called  '  Lectures  to  Ladies,'  into  which  I  was  led  by 
Earie  il  hope  you  have  ?>ecn  that  a  WakeJicId  barrister  has 
been  kicking  at  EarIc,  and  that  1  have  kicked  back  again}. 
Some  of  them  write  answers  to  questions,  which  some  do  very 
well,  and  only  one  or  two  so  badly  as  a  passman ;  but  then 

'  *  Nor  arc  all  belonging  to  ■  province  such  very  unlearned  Tolk.' 
Ga 
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Ihey  diH'cr  from  the  passmen  in  diis,  that,  of  course,  it  is  only 
a  few  of  the  more  xealoua  who  do  the  quesliona  at  oil.  Among 
my  hearers  I  have  lighted  on  one  whom  I  made  fierce  love  to 
about  thirty-eight  years  back,  and  have  not  seen  since,  but  she 
docs  not  do  the  questions.  This  comes  to  an  end  on  Thursday, 
otherwise  nothing  special  has  happtcned,  save  that  the  Chinese 
dog  has  worried  two  of  a  neighbour's  sheep,  for  which  I  have 
had  to  pay  ^6.  of  which  only  a  small  pnrt  has  come  back  to  roe 
in  the  shape  of  mutton. 

Liltlr  Grrmany  will,  I  fancy,  be  out  pretty  soon,  but  A.  W, 
Ward  has  revised  that,  and  not  1.  LUtU  Amnica  has  befrun, 
and  is  tip-top  as  far  as  it  goes :  1  look  for  the  author,  J,  A. 
Doyle,  of  All  Souls— (w?  son,  as  I  took  for  granted,  like 
Sir  Henry  James  and  Captain  Edward  James,  of  [lie  Professor 
Sir  Francis— here  on  Thursday.  Pauli  is  due  from  GCttingen 
on  or  about  March  ai,  and  I  hope  divers  folk  arc  a-coming 
to  meet  him. 

To  THE  Same. 

Somcrleazc,  March  09,  1874, 
I  have  taken  a  big  sheet,  as  there  is  a  whole  heap  of  letters 
of  your's  on  the  table  to  which  you  have  had  no  better  ansvrer 
than  cards  and  scraps,  A  creature  like  me,  who  lives  by  rule, 
is  turned  adrift  when  he  has  lo  break  through  his  rule.  I  lay 
in  bed  a  Sunday,  and  had  to  sit  idle  a  Monday,  and  was  more 
or  less  slupid  for  several  days  after.  Ever  since  I  have  been 
trying  to  catch  up  the  tmie  thus  lost.  spciHaJly  in  the  matter  of 
writing  letters.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  told  you  that  I  had 
some  kind  of  foot-sore,  rhcuniatir  gout,  I  believe  ihcy  called  it, 
which  tormented  my  left  foot  for  two  or  three  days,  so  that  one 
night  I  had  to  crawl  upstairs  on  my  knees  like  Caesar,  Then 
came  some  days  when  1  had  to  be  driven  about  instead  of 
walking,  but  now  1  am  all  right,  and  1  did  a  good  deal  of 
climbing  in  our  small  Mendip  way  with  my  guests  of  last 
week-  Pauli  came  March  ao  and  went  March  27,  and  1  had 
lo  meet  him,  Tylor,  Earle,  Boase.  and  your  correspondent 
John  of  Broughton,  who  may  in  a  figure  be  called  also  John  of 
Salisbury,  being  Prebendary  thereof. 

...  To  gel  rid  of  rats  I  know  but  two  remedies.  First,  Ihc 
obvious  one  of  Lanfranc;  'Mures  et  rati  nobis  valde  sunt 
infcnsi,  et  idcirco  ndfero  catum  ad   comprimcndum  fiiroretn 
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corum".  The  other  is  to  get  an  Irish  saint  to  curse  them, 
which  does  the  business  thoroughly,  and  they  go  away  alto- 
gether; but  first  cfllch  your  Irish  sninc.  I  am  writing  to 
Forbes.  Bishop  of  Brechin,  who,  according  to  Ihc  doetrine 
which  lawyers.  1  believe,  call  cy  pres,  is  the  nearest  thing 
I  know,  the  more  so  as  he  has  a  round  lower  in  his  diocese. 
Perhaps  he  might  do  something  for  you,  only  one  must  not 
tell  him  that  he  is  in  the  province  of  York,  which  he  is,  accord- 
ing  to  my  notions  of  ecclesiastical  geography. 

To  Miss  Freeman. 

Aosta.  October  17,  1874. 
I  fancy  we  are  the  first  people  who  ever  went  from 
Milan  to  Genoa  by  way  of  Aosta.  Yet  this  feal  we  have  done, 
and  we  arc  now  at  Genoa  (October  19),  ready  lo  sail  for  Civita 
Vecchia  to-morrow  evening.  Unless  we  be  shipwrecked,  wc 
shall  be  in  Rome  on  Thursday. 

The  birthplace  of  Anselm  is  a  wonderful  place.  Right  among 
great  mountains,  the  snow  seems  wonderfully  near,  for  to  be 
sure  the  ciiy  itself  stands  higher  than  Dunkery  or  Sugar  Loaf. 
We  walked  sninc  way  up  the  hillside,  and  saw  what  we 
guessed  was  Mont  Blanc— il  was  something  else,  bui  it  did 
just  as  well  to  look  at.  Dora  Baltia '  goes  tumbling  about  the 
^'alley,  and  the  spires  of  Aosta  rise  above  ihc  Indian  corn 
(opadoDiVopar),  which  IS  Something  where  that  'cereal'  is  so  tall. 
But  Augusta  Salassomm,  August!  Praeioria :  what  shall  I  say 
of  the  Romati  walls,  gates,  bridge,  arch  more  like  Rimini  than 
Ancona,  towers,  piece  of  theatre,  streets  guttery,  stony,  filthy, 
rivalling  Sitlen  itself  (Num  dominus  dilexit  portas  Auguslae  I), 
folk  ugly,  stunted,  bcgoitred.  cretinixcd,  what  Dawkins  would 
call  a  God-forsaken  lot.  Moreover,  they  speak  French,  at  least 
Ca/,  and  not  A'lim,-  for  doubtless,  if  one  came  to  examine  it, 
jt  would  prove  to  be  ac.  and  nut  ail.  But  French,  not  Italian,  is 
Ihc  written  tongue  ;  'tis  s  bit  of  Burgundy  on  this  side  of  (he 
Alps.  Yet  have  they  churches  no  cud,  bishop,  canons,  what 
DOt.  CaiAedw/t.  two  great  towers,  and  (ollfgiatf.  one  much 
to  my  bking.  and  several  smaller;  churches  themselves  not 
much,  save  stalls,  mosaic,  pavements,  crypts,  cloister*.    An  old 

■     *  '  Mice  and  rats  an  mightily  troublesome  to  us,  «nd  therefore  1  bring 
a  cat  to  suppma  thrir  fiiiy.* 
'  Th*  river  Doirt 
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canon,  who  looked  hair-atarved.  showed  us  many  Iccth.  St.  John 
Baptist's  iirclh  among  them,  but  I  riisicned  on  iuiocher  consular 
diptych,  of  Probus  Kamulius  in  Honorius'  days,  whom  you 
may  look  out  in  the  l-'asti.  One  con  hardly  compare  Trier  and 
Aosta— there  is  no  one  thing  like  Porta  Nigra,  but  the  circuil  of 
the  walls  and  towers  b  nearly  perfect.  Our  quarters  were  just 
outside  the  town,  a  gain,  as  we  got  fresh  air  instead  of  stinks— 
the  sort  of  inn  1  like,  but  1  did  not  bcciii  to  fancy  it.  Aoita 
seems  a  place  for  climbers— things  of  Bonncys  arc  stuck 
about.  Wc  spent  Sunday  in  the  dilly.  as  I  lold  H,  and  F.  they 
might  sing  "In  exilu  Israel  dt  Aegypto''  there  as  w-cU  a* 
anywhere  else.  Wc  just  got  to  Turin  to  sleep,  and  smarted 
again  this  morning  (Genoa  i  La  Supcrba  disappoints  me  a  bit ; 
I  knew  the  churches  ^^«re  nothing  lip-top,  but  I  did  look  for 
sontcthiiig  in  the  way  of  lowers  in  the  '  city  of  palaces,'  but 
they  seem  all  trumpery  things.  Talk  of  Venice,  why  Verona 
whips  this  place  into  any  number  of  cocked  hats. 

To  Miss  Edith  Thompson. 
51,  Piazia  di  Spsgna.  Rome.  October  33, 1874. 

1  don't  know  that  I  came  quite  honestly  by  this  paper;  but 
I  at  least  did  not  steal  it  from  the  War  Office  '.  He  that  took 
it  thence,  whether  honestly  or  dishonestly  1  know  not,  was 
General  Sir  Stephen  (I  think!  Chapman  deceased,  from  whom 
it  passed  to  his  widow,  Dame  Caroline  Chapman,  and  her 
present  husband,  W.  E.  Surtces,  Esq..  in  whose  house  we 
were  tarrying  just  before  we  left  EngUnd.  and  my  wife  put  up 
some  of  the  paper  allotted  us  by  mischance.  Knowing  your 
^^'arlike  fancies,  1  kept  it  to  write  to  you  on,  my  other  corres- 
pondents being  peaceful  bodies. 

We  have  seen  much  of  soldiers,  Rum-Welsh  soldiers  at 
least,  of  late,  having  journeyed  with  many  of  them  by  sea 
from  Genoa  even  unto  Oldborough,  called  of  the  Welsh  Civita 
Vecchia.  They  were  going  to  Palermo,  where  1  hope  they 
may  cat  up  all  the  brigands;  huwbeit.  tlicy  seemed  to  me 
a  set  of  special  louts,  as  they  did  also  to  an  English  captain 
who  was  of  our  company. 

'  ISolm  cxiv.  I. 

'  The  paper  or  this  letter  hu  the  alamp  of  the  War  Office  at  the  top  of 
the  p>e^. 
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To  Deak  Hook. 

Somerka^c.  December  ao,  1674. 

1  was  v-ery  glad  to  see  your  handwriting  again,  and.  I  may 
add,  to  sec  it  so  much  firmer  and  clearer  than  it  was  the  last 
tijnc  I  saw  it  before.  But  1  have  had  frequent  reminders  of 
you  through  Margaret's  {iroofs ',  as  1  am  often  CAllcd  in  about 
feomcthing  or  olhcr.  which  is  hard  when  it  has  got  bo  far  out 
of  my  beat  as  Abbot.  I  don't  profess  to  go  beyond  FIdward 
the  First,  save  here  and  there  when  I  am  stirred  up  lu  slay 
a  popular  delusion,  as  I  strove  to  do  yesterday  about  the  doc- 
trine of  the  RcfomiRlion.  1  was  with  George  Williams  at 
Ringwood  on  Friday  night,  and  1  told  him  that  [  did  not  go 
in  for  any  party,  because  I  went  in  for  facts,  and  all  partiea,  as 
panics,  go  againet  facts.  Is  not  that  true  >  If  I  told  my  story 
of  sixteenth  century  to  a  mixed  mob  of  Romans,  Anglicans,  and 
Pitritans,  how  they  would  with  one  accord  stone  me. 

To  Ringwood  I  went  on  Ihe  way  to  Bournemouth  to  my 
boy  Harold's  wedding,  which  went  otC yesterday. 

(January  3,  1875,)  You  see  that  I  have  made  a  stoppage 
which  has  carried  me  into  another  month  and  another  year. 
You  know  why;  but  it  gives  me  another  argument  against 
Hosack's  defence  of  Mary  Stewart,  where  he  says  that  no  man 
ever  began  a  long  letter,  stopped,  wrote  a  short  letter  to  the 
ume  person,  und  then  finished  the  long  one.  1  have  done  it 
sev-cral  limcs.  1  am  truly  glad,  so  are  wc  all,  that  your  son— 
th«  one  of  your  sons  whom  I  do  not  know— is  one  of  those  who 
have  suffered  the  lighter  kind  of  injury  in  that  fearful  crash '. 
I  daresay  1  often  seem  a  brute,  because  t  really  never  know 
wfiai  ailments  of  any  kind  mean  ;  I  never  get  beyond  the 
geoeral  idea  of  A.  B.  being  sick.  Bui  I  hope  that  I  am  right 
in  thinking  that  this  is  the  kind  of  damage  which  time  and  rest 
will  set  right  agjiin.  But  it  must  have  been  a  terrible  fright  and 
anxiety  to  you  at  the  time. 

.  ..  1  havea  world  ofthmgs  todo.    Volumev.  is  gelling  on  ; 

'  Uin  Frcoman  helped  to  correct  the  ptoof-iheels  of  Dean  Hook's 
Lii/a  v/IJ^  Atchhitlinpi,  0/  Canlabuiy. 

'  A  bad  accident  on  ihe  Great  Wpulern  Railway  near  Oxford  occurred 
on  Cbriilmu  Eve.  1871,  in  which  several  pcnoni  wrrc  killed, and  many 
acre  were  iiyured,  including  the  dcan't  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  Jamci 
Hook. 
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I  am  at  the  constitutional  part,  where  the  chief  thing  to  be  done 
is  lo  translate  Slubbs  into  thunder  and  lightning.  His  Coif 
etitittiomal  Hislory  is  a  wonderful  book,  more  like  a  German 
than  an  English  book.  In  fact,  I  reckoned  it  as  »  Gernian 
'  book,  and  read  him  in  German  liours.  Johnny's  book,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  read  at  any  mtNnent ;  but  it  ia  a  wonderiul 
book  too  in  its  way. 

To  Miss  Edith  Thompson. 

Somerlea/e,  February  ai,  1875. 

. .  .  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  nature  of  female  swans  f 
To  judge  from  one  specimen,  they  seem  to  be  most  unaccount- 
able animals.  1  had  given  mc  a  Benjamite  swan,  to  wil  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  laic  Bcnjainm  Attwood,  and  ^vishing 
him  not  to  be  alone,  1  gat  him  a  mate  from  Bishop  Roger's 
place  at  Sherborne.  (N.B.  He  who  sent  her,  A.  M.  Curteis, 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity,  did  irreverently  call  her  Eadgylh :  you 
can  aee  why— not  that  I  believe  that  anybody  ever  had  so  long 
a  neck').  Now  she  sulks  alone  in  the  lower  pond,  and  for 
seveiueen  days  no  one  saw  her  cat;  not  bread  nor  oats  nor 
anything  that  the  other  swan  and  the  ducks  cat.  Yet  she  lived 
and  moved  and  hissed— specially  when  food  was  olTered  her. 
At  last,  yesterday,  1  took  Drummond '  to  sec  her,  and  then  she 
ale.  Now  a  bird  that  lives  without  eating  is  very  strange ;  but 
a  bird  (Feb,  aS)  that  will  cat  only  when  a  parson  is  by  is 
stranger  still. 

. . .  Wat  Tyler  or  1  Iclycr  of  Maidstone  can  hardly  bo  Tyler 
of  Dartford.  Yet  Stow  may  have  put  Dartford  for  Maidstone. 
The  Dartford  story  seems  to  come  only  from  Stow,  vAoM 
value  is  that  we  know  that  he  often  used  authorities  which  arc' 
lost  or  not  forthcoming,  as  Vila  jEifjvardi.    The  case  is — 

'  Alliiding  10  Eitlgylh  Swonncalials,  EsclgyUi  Swanneck,  an  tsiHy 
love  o(  King  Harold,  who,  HcconJing  to  one  itor>'<  '"'■>  di^  ODly  pcntoti 
who  could  discover  his  body  on  the  billle-gmtind  of  Sonloc-  ■Vorwitii 
CcuiftiHr,  iii.  s»* 

'  I'ho  Kdv,  Motion  Drutnmond,  ihcn  Vicar  af  Wookcy. 

■  ThU  must  be  a  «lip  for  '  twerr.'  ■■  the  I'ila  j£tiuMnli  has  been  pub- 
lUhed  in  XtiP  Master  of  [he  Rolt*  scries,  and  U  referred  !«>  by  Freeman 
in  Norman  Congutst,  vol,  i,  noic  on  aulhoritic*  prefixed  10  chapter  vi, 
and  clBcwhrre. 
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I.  Walslngham  has  Wat  Tyler  of  Maidstone. 

a.  So  has  Knighton,  only  lie  makes  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack 
Straw  the  same. 

3.  Knighton  tells  the  same  story  as  Stow  as  a  general 
practice  of  the  collectors,  without  name  of  place  or  iKraon. 

Tills  looks  very  much  as  if  Stow  (or  whoever  Stow  followed) 
had  dramatized  and  localized  Knighton's  tale,  bringing  in  the 
best-known  name. 

To  D£AK  Hook. 

Somcrleazc,  March  14,  1875. 
. , .  Rf'  Eastern  Position.'  1  saw  at  Rome  something  of  the 
wtatfm  position.  The  bishop,  as  you  know,  fancies  that  he  is 
in  prison,  and  so  lets  his  diocese  go  anyhow,  while  he  sits  in 
a  Comer  and  makes  dogmas.  So  the  sight  iMarch  31)  of  him 
in  liis  proper  place  is  no  longer  to  be  had.  But  I  saw  one 
saying  a  mass  in  Sta  Maria  in  Trastevere  thai  way,  and  the 
baims  clomb  up  into  the  chair  in  the  apse  behind  him,  and 
played  as  they  listed— all  this  on  a  Sunday  before  a  biggish 
congregation. 

To  Mi5S  Eorrii  Thompson. 

4  Bejiumont  Street.  Weymouth  Street,  W., 

April  8,  1875. 

. .  .  My  head-quarters  arc  here  in  the  empty  nest  of  Johnny 
Green,  who  is  gone  to  Venice  with  the  Macmillaii  party.  They 
saw  some  of  the  doings  at  the  King  of  Hungary's  coming,  which 
are  ninong  tlie  few  doings  of  kings  wliich  I  should  care  to  sec, 
as  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Francis  Joseph  meeting  friendly  at 
Venice  is  a  piece  of  history.  But  1  dodge  about ;  I  went  to 
Rochester  with  James  Parker  on  Monday  to  do  Gundulf,  and 
came  back  yesterday.  To-morrow  I  have  got  10  go  down  to 
Ellesmerc  to  my  sister's  funeral. 

...  I  was  at  Royal  Society  conversazione  last  night,  but 
all  philosophers  and  poets,  hardly  anybody  to  talk  to  but 
Green  well. 

. . .  The  swan— poor  dear— found  her  way  out  into  the  mill- 
stream,  where  she  was  pitifully  murthcrcd  of  certain  brutes 
writh  stones  and  a  rake.     But  Edgar  set  catchpoles  to  work. 
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jutd  Uiey  are  to  be  tiad  up  next  Monday  at  Petty  Sessions. 
I  believe  there  is  an  old  statute  about  s\\'ans,  matching  Howel 
Dha's  about  cats,  but  the  more  modern  law  about  malicious 
injuries  to  animala  will  serve  our  purpose.  Twas  a  horrid 
shame  from  every  point  of  view,  Slic  is  aluffing,  along  with 
ihc  old  peacock  who  died  of  disease  of  the  heart— I  believe  that 
to  be  the  most  worshipful  way  uf  di^aling  with  a  dead  bird. 

To  THE  Rev.  R.  E.  Bartlett. 

4  Beaumont  Street,  Weymouth  Street,  London,  W., 

April  22,  1875. 

You  have  asked  me  the  hardest  of  all  questions,  the  answer 
to  which  1  wish  anybody  would  tell  me.  There  Es  a  book  of 
Toulmin  Smith's  called  Tfie  Pariih,  which  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  know;  but  I  don't.  And  there  is  a  queer  pamphlet  by 
Isaac  Gregory's  brother  Jainea,  called  Tlir  Parish  i»  History, 
from  which  I  picked  up  a  thing  or  two. 

Our  local  system  is,  to  me  at  least,  utterly  dark.  We  must 
have  started,  like  other  folk,  with  the  mark,  village  eommttmty, 
grmrimit,  or  (ommune.  Then  the  lord,  with  his  sac  and  soc 
and  what  not,  creeps  iu  at  one  end,  and  turns  the  commune 
into  a  manor  ;  the  pamon  creeps  in  at  the  oilier  end,  and  turns 
it  into  a  parish.  "The  vestry  clearly  is  the  Mfartgetnol-Ao  use 
a  most  rare  word— but  the  parson  has  somehow  come  to  be 
alderman  of  it.  There  is  the  puzxie.  Beyond  sea  men  can 
never  be  made  to  underataiid  that  an  English  parish  is  a  civil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  divifiion. 

Parvchia,  as  you  doubtless  know,  in  my  time '  meant  a  diocese. 
But  there  must  have  been  parishes  much  like  ours,  T.  R,  E.' 
or  sooner,  Brihthcah,  Bishop  uf  Worcester,  ofiers  Si.  Wulfstan 
a  rich  living,  much  as  a  bishop  might  now,  only  Wulfsian  will 
not  take  it.  In  Domesday  you  read  of  churches— that  is,  their 
advowaons— being  inherited,  divided,  sold,  &c.,  &c  So  the 
system  then  must  have  been  much  what  it  is  now;  it  clearly 
was  under  Henry  IL    Oh,  long  before  this,  if^thclstan's  law 


'  I.  e.  the  time  about  which  he  had  been  writing  in  liis  history. 
'  I.e.  time  of  King  Kdwsrd    the  CnnfeaMrf, 
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■bout  the  ceorl  becoming  a  thegn  makes  one  of  the  signs  of 
thcgnhood  (hat  he  has  a  church,  doubtless  its  advoxvson'. 
I  wish  I  knew  more  about  it ;  but  I  ne^xr  worked  it  from 
ibc  ecclesiastical  side,  only  as  a  corrupli on— shall  I  say— of 
the  mark. 

To  Miss  MACAiiTKtrR. 

Somerleaze,  May  ai,  1&75. 

*  .  .  If  the  post  at  Girton  is  what  Bryee  says,  you  should 
think  twice  before  you  run  at  i[.  1  will  RU  the  world  with 
volumes  witnessing  to  your  powers  of  learning  and  leaching. 
But  if  it  be  3  matter  of  pots  and  pans,  wine,  beer,  and  clothes, 
and  wu&liing  linen,  or  being  generally  agreeable,  why  J  don't 
know  that  1  should  crave  the  post  for  you  any  mure  than  for 
myself.  CiUicr  you  or  [  will  succeed  belter,  I  think,  as 
Shcbna  the  scnbc  than  as  Eliakim  who  was  set  over  the 
household.    But  you  must  judge  for  yourself. 

To  Ml  as  Edith  Thompson. 

Somerleaze,  May  ag,  187s- 
When  you  say  thai  I  carry  all  German  dates  in  my  head, 
you  must  be  cither  mocking  or  ebc  taking  rac  for  A.  W.  Ward. 
I  wish  1  carried  a  few  more.  I  cannot  at  this  moment  turn, 
ibough  I  have  been  looking  in  one  or  two  places,  to  any  full 
account  of  the  Zollvtnin '.  But  I  sec  that  in  my  own  book 
I  have  put  1818  as  the  time  of  (May  30)  its  beginning.  It 
began  with  Prussia,  and  most  other  states  joined  it  gradually, 
Austria  vcrj'  late,  not  many  years  before  1866.  Do  you  not 
remember  the  joke,  or  am  I  going  back  too  far  for  you,  when 
the  Timfs  solemnly  announced  that  Prussia  had  joined  the 
ZollvfTfiH,  &n<i  discussed  the  matter  in  a  leading  article?  The 
Hanac  Ton-ns,  at  least  Hamburg,  have  Joined,  as  I  found  in 
1865.    This  also  is  fixed  on  my  mind  by  the  Murray's  hand- 

*  See  the  law  in  Thorpe's  CeHrdioH  of  Aniirttl  Lattt  anil  huHlnlt*, 
i.  p.  191,  though  it  is  not  placed  there  ataongst  the  Inwa  of  £lhclMan, 
bat  io  a  collection  of  which  the  d>lc  i*  imcotain. 

*  A  commerci*!  uuioii,  of  which  Ptussir  wa*  llie  centre,  among  the 
GenniB  Statei.  No  dutlei  were  levied  on  goods  passing  from  one  SuIp 
■AanoLhcf,  tHiionlyatifac  common  frontier. 
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book,whlch  Mid  that  because  Hamburg  was  ajrtt  tity.  thertfort 
no  tolls  were  made.  To  the  traveller  a  Trer  port  (which  may 
be  a  free  aly  or  not)  means  ihst  he  is  examined  when  he 
comes  out  of  it,  as  Venice  and  CIvita  Vecchia. 

To  M.  ClIARlLAOS  TlUKOUPES. 

July  19. 1875- 
I  can  hardly  express  the  surprise  and  pleasure  with 
which  I  this  morning  opened  the  packet  which  bore  the 
Athenian  post>mark.  Its  contents  were  the  more  delightful, 
as  they  were,  as  you  know,  utterly  unasked  for,  utterly  un- 
locked for'.  It  is  something  indeed  to  find  that  whatever 
I  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  way  of  history,  and  specially  in 
the  way  of  Greek  history  and  politics,  has  been  so  valued  by 
ihc  sovereign  and  people  of  Greece. 

1  am  so  utterly  unversed  in  the  ivays  of  courts  that  I  hardly 
know  how  properly  to  return  my  thanks  to  His  Majesty  for 
the  honour  which  he  has  so  graciously  conferred  upon  me. 
1  must  ask  you  to  take  the  task  upon  youTBelf,  and  to  make 
His  Majesty  understand  how  deeply  sensible  I  am  of  his 
goodness.  Nor  must  I  omit  my  thanks  to  you  personally  for 
a  gifl  which  I  know  must  be  mainly  your  doing. 

If  anything  could  increase  my  old  goodwill  towards  Greece 
and  her  people,  it  would  be  to  feel  myself  bound  to  them  by  bo 
close  a  tie.  It  is  something  that  the  highest  honour  which 
I  have  ever  received  from  any  quarter  should  come  from 
Greece. 

I  hope  that  I  may  some  day  be  able  to  thank  both  His 
Majesty  and  yourself  in  my  own  person.  It  is  just  possible 
that  1  might  be  able  to  reach  Athens  this  autumn,  as  1  have 
settled  with  one  or  two  friends  for  a  visit  to  Dalmatia  to  see 
the  remains  of  Spalato.  But  in  this  case  I  should  not  be  aUc 
to  see  Greece  as  1  should  wish  to  when  1  do  come. 

KoftryTrii,  I  fancy,  translates  Pmjtssor,  but  that  is  no  title  of 
mine.  1  am  M.A.  and  Hon.  D.CL.  of  Oxford,  and  Hon.  LL.D. 
of  Cambridge ;  but  1  have  no  oRlcial  place  in  either  University. 


'  The  Order  o(  Knight  Comtnkndcr  a(  the  Greek  Ordrr  o(  the  Saviour 
coarerrcd  upon  him  by  the  King  orCreccc 
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To  F.  H.  OicxiKSOK.  Esq. 

July  35,  t875. 
...  1  said  I  had  something  pretty  to  show  you,  which  is 
none  other  than  the  cross  of  the  Creek  Order  of  the  Saviour 
(AwiXudv  Toyiui  Tov  :wTi7p(ii')i  of  which  Iving  George  has  been 
ptcMcd  to  make  mc  rn{tn|j;^r  or  Knight  Commander.  So  every- 
where extra  iv.  maris',  1  shall  hold  myself  greater  than  the 
C.B.'  thou£;h  I  shall  not  think  it  needful  always  to  write 
rofu^Y^  after  my  name.  It  has  a  strangely  military  sound  for 
a  pcstccful  body  like  me. 

To  Sir  H.  Maine. 

August  4.  1875. 

I  am  not  at  Somerlcaze,  but  in  the  Grand  Jury  Room, 
among  the  xxiii.  yldestan  [legnes— are  we  any  use  or  not? 
t  heartily  wish  you  or  anybody  would  drop  down  suddenly 
lo-day  or  to-morrow,  and  deliver  me  from  two  or  three  dinners 
and  such  like.  If  I  could  only  say  that  a  distinguished  stranger 
had  turned  up  suddenly.  Macmillan,  johnny  Green,  and  others 
have  only  jusl  gone.  I  am  at  home  till  the  toth.  But  [  fear  Irom 
what  you  say.  that  we  shall  not  see  you  till  after  I  come  back 
from  Spalato.    Then  you  must  bring  Lady  Maine  also. 

I  am  a  sad  dog  never  yet  to  have  thanked  you  for  your 
lecture.  I  wish  it  had  been  more  distinctly  on  the  unity  of 
law.    Still  they  all  fit  in  together. 

...  If  I  read  your  question  rightly,  you  want  a  case  of 
a  brother  succeeding  in  preference  lo  a  son'.  I  don'l  know 
of  any  except  those  that  you  must  know,  as  Alfred  and  Eadred. 
In  these  cases  the  son  was  young.  I  am  not  at  this  moment 
ready  with  a  case  of  anybody  being  preferred  lo  a  son  of  full 

'  '  Royal  Order  ofthc  Saviour.' 

*  '  Beyond  ihe  four  »e«s," 

■  Mr-  J.  H.  Parker. 

'  Exintcl  fTOm  kllrr  of  Sir  H.  Maine,  July  10, 1895.  'You  will  iilace 
mc  unctcr  connidemble  obligation  if,  at  your  leisure,  and  ai  Ihey  occur 
to  you,  yoD  will  put  down  ftoy  example!  of  royal  onemiroyal  lucccuion 
of  brother  to  brother,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  minor  ion.  in  Western 
eommuniiia  not  quite  escaped  from  the  tribal  condition.  I  have 
collected  a  Kood  many,  but  most  of  diem  are  capable  of  a  apedal 
explanation.' 
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ngc-  But  you  may  have  noticed  that  I  have  sork  suspicions 
that  Eadmund  1ron§idc  may  have  been  chosen  over  the  head 
of  an  elder  brother'.  But  I  can't  prove  it  distinctly.  Ine  was 
chosen  king  in  his  father's  lifetime,  but  his  whole  genealogy  is 
puzzling,  and  his  father  docs  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  king. 
I  have  not  lately  been  working  at  times  likely  to  bring  out  such 
cases,  but  I  will  carefully  bear  it  in  mind. 

To  THE  Rev.  Canon  Creenweli.. 
Oebomc,  Femhiir^t.  llaslcmere,  September  17,  1875. 

I  am  un  my  way  to  Spalatu  and  Ragusa.  but  I  have  not 
yet  2ot  further  than  the  South-Saxons.  1  cross  the  sea  on 
Monday,  pay  a  visit  in  Normandy,  and  really  start  on  the  twenty 
seventh. 

...  I  <iuitc  lake  in  what  you  say  about  the  non-appearance 
of  the  turned  baluster  shaiis  in  the  choir  at  Jarrow.  It  certainly 
is  a  difficnity  in  ihr  wny  nf  its  beinga  work  of  Benedict  Biscop', 
but  surely  there  arc  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing 
ft  to  be  a  work  of  Ealdwine'.  I  thought  we  quite  made  out 
that  the  tower  which  is  surely  Ealdwinc's  was  quite  distinct  in 
masonry  from  the  choir;  also  while  the  tower,  though  not 
Norman,  shows  distinct  signs  of  Norman  influence,  such  as  we 
should  look  for  in  a  church  of  Ealdwine,  no  such  signs  are  seen 
In  the  choir.  If  you  like  to  say  that  the  choir  of  Jarrow  is  the 
work  of  somebody  between  Benedict  Biscop  and  Ealdwine,  ns 
I  think  you  clearly  made  out  that  the  upper  pan  of  the  lower 
Jit  Monk  Wearmouth  is  -  that  is  another  matter.  1  shall  liavc 
something  to  say  about  these  matters  in  the  architectural 
chapter  of  my  fifth  volume',  and  the  notes  thereto  which 
1  hope  you  will  see  at  least  by  the  beginning  of  nest  year, 

1  do  wish  that  you  %vould  come  and  see  us  soon.  There  are 
heaps  of  lumps  '  and  things  which  1  want  to  have  expounded, 

'  S«c  iVomiow  ConjKfjf,  i.  Apiwndix  SS.  and  011  the  general  sulgecl  of 
■ucceuion.  i.  107,  loS. 

'  A.  o,  6Ba.  '  1014. 

■  I,  e.  o(  Uii  Hulury  q^  lit  JVomum  Cottqti*»l,  kc  pp.  610,  635.  and 
Appendix  YY. 

'  A  eDiTi1ne.11  nunc,  especially  in  South  Wain,  for  the  mouni]  of  on 
aocient  fortrcsB 
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and  the  C  B.'  prr>r<esaes  to  have  found  a  grand  Tonification  In 
a  6eld  of  my  own,  which  I  shall  not  unreservedly  believe  in 
till  hi*  notion  U  confirmed  by  somebody  else, 

I  gave  your  notes  to  Johnny  Green  who  was  thanktiil  for 
them,  as  he  will  be  for  any  more  of  the  same  kind.  He  is 
even  ready  to  be  thankful  for  whatever  is  true  In  the  scurrilous 
attack  on  him  in  Fmser,  a  great  part  of  which  is  not  true.  It  is 
rcaQy  meant  as  an  attack  upon  me,  and  my  sin  is  that  of  not 
doing  poojah  to  old  Carlyle  who,  aAcr  babbling  and  blundering 
for  thirty  and  forty  years,  took  upon  himself  to  write  some 
nonsense  about  early  kings  of  Norway.     A  few  weeks  back 

I  showed  up  one who  took  on  himself  to  write  nonsense 

about  Tewkesbury,  and  so  he  or  some  admirer  writes  in 
a  Tewkesbury  paper  to  say  that  1  must  have  eaten  much 
cucumber  and  that  t  know  nothing  about  Tewkesbury  or 
Bcverstone.  Now  it  happens  that  1  never  eat  cucumber 
and  that  1  know  both  Tewkesbury  and  Beverslone  very  well 
—fungi,  you  know,  I  do  eat  in  certain  company.  The  picture 
is  something  like  one  which  a  man  at  Sheffield  gave  of  mc 
-  as  chiefly  devoted  to  playing  at  croquet,  smoking  cigars,  and 
reading  novels,  of  which  three  things,  the  last  I  do  but  seldom 
—the  other  two  never  at  all. 


To  Miss  Heuh  Freeman. 

Turin,  September  28,  1875. 
.  .  .  What  am  1  to  tell  you  about  my  Viscount  J  First, 
that  he  would  not  be  Viscount  in  England,  being  the  old  Count's 
younger  son.  Secondly,  that  he  is  a  mighty  pleasant  fellow. 
Thirdly,  that  he  talks  of  coming  to  us  next  July.  He  took  me 
about  a  great  deal  on  Saturday  to  the  stump-  there  is  nothing 
but  earthworks  —  of  the  original  Montgomery-  of  Roger  and 
Mabel.  In  the  manner  uf  living,  both  at  his  house  and  his 
father's,  I  am  struck  with  a  certain  simplicity.  One  jolly  old 
boy  in  Itvery  waits  (at  Livet)  instead  o(  Roundell's  tail  butler 
and  his  helpers'.  He  and  his  wife  seem  to  do  most  things; 
but  there  is  a  eoachman,  and  one  stumbles  on  one  or  two  odd 

'  Mr.  J.  H.  P»rker,  then  recinlly  madt  C,B. 

'  He  had  been  ttay'in^  with  Mr  and  Mrs.  RduiuIcII  »i  Ocbomc,  near 
Uidliunt,  in  SutMX,  juat  before  lie  ^larti-'d  011  his  journey. 
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boya  aiid  girls.  Simplicity  of  rurniturc  atruck  mc  a  good  dcsl 
after  Oeborne.  But  oui§i<ic  (September  ag)  ii  would  seem  as 
if  B  French  place  could  not  be  neat.  The  shaven  lawn  is 
hopeless ;  instead  of  it.  at  Li\'ct  a  tethered  cow  grazes  near  the 
front  door.  Ncuville'  would  really  be  a  fine  place,  with  an 
English  gardener;  without  it.  it  hardly  is.  Hours  seemed 
queer  at  first,  dtjfiintT  at  ii.  dinner  at  6,30;  but  they  sent  me 
up  a  little  breakfast  at  6.  and  I  found  that  the  hours  were  really 
not  bad  if  one  wants  to  go  about  a  good  deal,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  get  a  little  work  done.  By  getting  up  early,  one  can 
get  something  done  before  11.  I  told  some  of  you  that  L.  de 
Nenville  Imy  hosti  has  two  daughters  and  a  son— the  latter 
about  fourteen,  the  girls  somewhat  older;  they  were  all  dancing 
on  Sunday  evening,  at  which  some  people  would  have  looked 
glum.  But  there  was  an  old  priest  in  the  house,  and  they  had 
had  mass  in  the  morning.  Everything  was  as  kind  and  plea- 
sant as  couid  be,  bating  the  nuisance  of  having  to  talk  Gal- 
Welsh  all  day. 

To  Miss  Freeman. 

Off  Spalaio,  October  7,  1875. 

'  At  last,'— is  it  not  a  better  '  at  last  *  than  when  Kingsley  | 
got  to  some  nJggcr-d riving  island!    To-night  we  have  seen 
Spalato  by  moonlight  and  contemplated  the  arcades  of  the 
court  of  Jovius.     How  long  have  I  yearned  for  this  — it  iaj 
like  getting  one's  fellowship  or  seeing  one's  first   Landeft-J 
gemeinde.     It  is  wonderful,  but  I  must  not  write  down  agalaJ 
all  thai  I  have  just  been  writinginanothershape,  and  besides  we - 
shall  con>e  and  stay  several  days  on  our  way  back.    I  think  you 
understand  our  plan  ;  wc  go  straight  on  to  Cattaro,  just  looking 
at  the  places  where  the  steamer  slops,  and  waiting  till  wc  come 
back  to  sec  them  more  thoroughly.     Yesterday  wc  saw  Zant 
in  this  way ;  to-day  wc  looked  at  Sebcnico,  where  [  posted 
a  card  for  your  mother ;  this  evening,  just  at  sunset,  we  reached 
Spalato :  we  at  once  got  a  boat,  went  on  shore,  saw  what  wc 
could  by  moonlight  and  came  back  to  the  steamer  for  supper. 

I  •wxfi  thinking  as  I  stood  on  the  bridge — here  is  the  thing 
that  I  have  been  aiming  at  for  years,  and  how  easy  it  has  been 
to  do  when  one  once  began  it.    We  arc  all  in   high  spirits, 

*  The  residence  of  Ihc  Count  of  Neuvillc,  fallier  uf  EmMnwi't  host. 
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delighted  wilh  everything  about  our  voyage.  We  all  agree 
lh.1t  il  is  the  most  eomroitablc  steamer  we  ever  were  in. 
Mortc)-  and  Homer  have  had  larger  experience  that  way  than 
I.  Homer,  who  is  apt  to  be  bad,  hu  been  quite  well  here.  It 
i«  lovely  sailing  along  the  smooth  sea  between  the  coast  and  the 
islands,  almost  like  a  Inkc,  nnly.  very  unlihc  Swiss  or  Italiaji 
lakes— barren  slony  hills  rise  out  of  the  sen  nearly  all  the  wny 
except  where  the  towns  arc.  The  ti>WTi»  themselves  are  at 
least  Its  good  as  Italian  towns  of  the  same  sixc,  and  Spalato 
is  qoiic  s  big  place.  I  (juite  laugh  ni  the  notion  of  one's  ever 
having  had  any  doubts,  fears,  dilTiculties,  about  the  journey, 
wlien  all  is  just  as  good  as  anywhere  else.  I  must  certainly 
bring  some  of  you  some  other  year. 

To  F.  H.  DicmssoH,  Eso. 
Steamer  Australia,  between  Zara  and  Sebenico, 

October  7,  1875. 

You  were  brought  home  to  my  memory  yesterday  in  the 
Albergo  al  Cappello,  at  Zara.  Do  you  remember  sending  me 
Admiral  Rous'  defence  of  cockfighling  and  how  Thcmisiokles 
fought  cocks  when  he  besieged  Dalmalia?  Well,  they  gave  us 
■I  that  inn  some  most  strange  form  of  gallinaceous  food,  which 
made  us  nil  agree  that  we  had  got  to  the  site  of  the  siege  and 
that  wcwere  eating  the  insidcs  of  the  cocks— •Ofii(oi'nX«Trf,iftii' — 
who  fought  in  that  main.  They  were  very  nasty,  but  wc  go< 
on  better  with  beef>steaks,  though  Homer  maintained  that  they 
were  Turks"  flesh. 

'Twas  very  odd  to  be  sitting  in  the  street  at  Zara,  drinking 
maraschino  In  its  native  place.  The  journey  is  delightful,  the 
steamer  roost  comfortable  ;  going  along  between  the  coast  and 
the  endless  islands,  it  is  almost  like  a  lake.  And  I  am  well 
pleased  with  my  comrades.  Your  nephew,  my  wife  looked  to 
with  great  confidence  to  be  to  me  a  forte  scutum*  in  case  of 
danger.  As  yet  we  have  had  no  dangers  or  even  adventures, 
but  he  is  a  right  good  fellow.  So  is  our  third  llie  Earl,  who 
joined  us  at  Turin.  He  is  very  pleasant  and  knows  a  great 
lot.    Wc  arc  going  to  Cat[aro,Ju9t  skimming  the  places  as  the 
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stcamcr  stops,  to  bcc  ihem  more  fully  as  we  come  back.  Next 
week  we  go  up  to  Cetinje.  There  I  mean  to  appcjir  as  11 
Cavslicrc,  and  wear  my  order.  I  don't  fancy  Slaves  love  Greeks, 
but  it  is  at)  pan  of  the  general  Turk-hating  concern.  My  letter 
to  the  Prince  has  never  come,  so  we  trust  to  the  elTect  to  be 
wrought  by  Morlcy's  Earldom.  N.  B,  The  distinction  of  Jarl 
and  Karl  is  not  attended  to  in  all  parts,  forf  being  oilcn  read 
Cari, 

To  J.  Brycc,  Esg. 

On  the  Hadriatic.  October  8.  1875. 
The  sun  has  somewhat  set  behind  black  fmore  truly  green) 
Korkyra ;  her  last  rays  (which  would  have  gladdened  Cox) 
have  ceased  to  light  up  Issa :  but  the  moon  still  tights  up  the 
sea  Melcda;  captains  of  thousands  going  forth  to  war  with 
the  heathen  hounds  are  expounding  their  chances  to  an 
English  Eart :  yesternight  we  saw  Spalato  ;  in  a  day  or  two  we 
hope  to  sec  Cciinjc  :  think  of  all  that.  Do  not  think,  however, 
that  we  have  dotu  Spolato,  |>4  yivom'.  May  I  do  it  far  more 
thftii  I  have  done  it  yet.  Our  plan  is  to  go  straight  to  Cattaro, 
getting  a  look  al  each  place  at  which  the  steamer  stops,  and  to 
work  them  more  perfectly  coming  thence.  Thus  we  shall  se4 
each  place  Iwict,  and  the  first  short  glimpse  enables  us  to  judge 
of  the  time  to  be  given  to  the  fuller  cxammation  of  each.  We 
came  on  Spalato  by  sunset  and  left  it  by  sunrise.  The  sinking 
sun  typilied  Jovius*in  retirement;  then  the  great  bear  rose 
over  York  and  Trier.  But  the  glor>-  of  the  moonlight  to-night 
makes  one  half  turn  pagan  in  a  lunatic  fashion.  I'ancy  one's 
first  moonlight  view  of  Diocletian's  arches,  the  great  campanile, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter.  All  I  could  say  was  that  October  7  was 
a  day  to  be  set  down  along  with  the  day  of  my  scholarship,  and 
the  day  of  my  first  Landcsgemeindc. 

To  Mrs.  Fbeemaw. 

Cattai-o,  October  9,  1875. 

We  have    ended   our  delightful  voyage,  and  are   here  at 

Cattaro,  ready  to  start  at  five  to-morrow  for  the  Black  Mountain 

—  six  hours  ride  to  Cctinjc—l  am  a  wee  bit  afraid  of  it.    I  shall 

take  this  letter  up  wttti  me  (o  finish  and  posl'-you  will  not  have 

'  '  Heaven  torbid  I '  *  Olgdciinn. 
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many  iMlcrs  from  Monicn«gro,  which  is  *  aiaie  of  the  Postal 
Union,  which  France  is  not 

.  .  .  CW/w/r.  October  lo.  Here  we  really  arc.  We  started 
ftboul  six— it  was  to  have  been  five—and  did  the  thing  in  about 
seven  hours,  allowing  for  a  stoppage  to  breakfast  on  rah,  wine 
and  water,  bread,  oniona,  and  the  liver  of  some  creature,  may 
be  a  Turk.  It  is  n  wonderful  road  up  out  of  Cattaro,  zig-zag, 
with  wonderful  views  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  but  it  was 
rather  fpddy  for  my  head,  it  did  better  for  me  afterwards 
when  the  road  became  much  rougher,  but  when  there  was  not 
the  same  looking  dnwn.  Once  up,  we  never  come  down  again 
the  same  height,  but  went  on,  up  and  down,  sometimes  wallcing, 
itomctimes  riding,  through  limestone  mountains,  which  often 
reminded  Homer  and  me  of  Chedd;ir  and  Ebbor,  till  we  got 
into  this  plain— about  the  height  of  the  Brecknock  Beacons. 
Bating  the  village  where  we  breakfasted,  we  hardly  passed 
a  house,  but  the  land  is  tilled  wherever  it  can  he,  and  there  are 
sheep  and  goats  about,  and  sometimes  cows.  Wild  as  it  is, 
the  land  is  as  ^fc  as  the  most  civilized  lands  ;  robbery  is 
utterly  unheard  of,  which  it  was  not  when  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
was  here.  We  are  quartered  in  the  old  Vladikas  palace, 
a  <)ueer  place  enough,  but  Daiiilo  lived  in  it  after  him;  the 
prince  Nicolas  that  now  is  has  built  him  a  new  house.  This 
looks  as  U*  It  had  become  old  before  it  was  new,  paper  on  the 
walb  and  gilding  on  the  ceilings  dying  out,  but  the  rooms  are 
good  enough,  and  the  prince  allows  us  soap.  We  look  on  the 
monastery  on  the  hill-side  and  above  it  the  tower  where  the 
Turks'  heads  used  to  be  set,  but  there  are  none  now.  The 
monastery  church  is  very  small,  but  in  it  arc  the  former  princes 
in  boxes— they  opened  the  lid  of  Vladika  Peter,  and  there  he 
was  in  his  robes,  and  a  plate  of  coins  on  his  body. 

But  here  comes  this;  wc  have  no  notion  how  we  got  into 
this  house.  We  were  brought  here  somehow;  an  aide  de 
camp  of  the  prince  has  been  to  talk  lo  us,  and  meals  have 
come  from  some  quarter— we  suppose  from  the  prince.  Bui 
wc  thought  wc  should  be  asked  to  the  palace  this  evening,  and 
we  have  not.  Morley  thinks  wc  must  have  made  some  mistake 
of  etiquette  -that  is,  Af  has,  as  Homer  and  1,  who  do  not  profess 
to  know  the  manners  and  customs  of  princes,  uiisted  wholly  to 
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him,  who  does  know  thcin.  But  we  shall  try  again  in  the 
morning.  I  had  brought  up  coat,  waistcoat,  trousers,  white 
shirt,  and  Greek  order  to  paj'  my  respects  in,  We  have  turned 
somebody  out.  that  is  dear,  for  Just  now  a  grand  looking 
Montenegrin  officer  came  in  and  satd  it  was  his  room;  so 
1  took  him  to  Morlcy.  who  made  a  speech  to  him.  and  he  very 
good-humuurcdiy  went  off  to  another.  Tlicy  are  a  Rne  nwe 
here ;  every  man  goes  armed.  But  tliey  m^kc  the  women 
carry  things.  But  Sunday  all  the  people  were  about,  and  ihey 
seem  quite  quiet  and  u-cll-bchavcd.  The  prince's  officers  seetn 
quite  dvilixcd  people-  I  need  not  explain  that  here  the  nation  , 
ia  the  army  and  the  army  the  nation. 

They  arc  making  roads  here,  and  one  isa-making  to  Cattaro^ ' 
which  will  save  the  rough  ride.  So  you  may  come  here  in.J 
1977. 

To  Sir  H.  Maike. 

Ragusa,  October  la.  1875. 

I  have  been  up  into  Montenegro,  seen  the  prince,  walked 
about  unhurt  omong  pistols  and  yataghans,  and  muumcd  only 
that  they  were  all  idle,  while  there  was  so  much  Turk-slaying 
to  be  done  within  a  stone's  throw.  They  arc  noble  TcIIows  to 
look  at,  mighty  civil,  and  the  head  men  quite  civHufd.  The 
land  is  now  as  safe  as  any  part  of  Europe.  But  what  brought . 
you  into  my  head  while  1  was  up  there  was  that  I  hear  that,] 
besides  stale-lands  and  private  Innds,  there  arc  communal  landsi  1 
both  pasture  and  forest,  but,  I  understand,  no  tillage.  So  pray 
turn  your  mind  to  Montenegro.  I  have  no  books  to  refer  you 
to,  but  one  may  be  sure  tliat  some  German  professor  has  taken 
that  In  hand,  like  cver>thlng  else.  Also  ia  there  not  such 
a  tiling  as  a  common  Aryan,  perhaps  a  common  human,  dress? 
The  dresses  in  these  parts,  the  Roman  military  dress,  the 
Highbnd  dress  before  army-tailors  took  it  in  hand,  and  the 
dress  which  our  own  forefathers  arc  shown  in  in  the  tapestry, 
all  seem  varieties  of  one  type.  And  the  kind  of  shawl  or 
blanket  which  the  Montenegrin  uses  is  verj-  like  a  toga. . . . 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Tiw  Eastekj*  QursTiojf,    A  Visit  to  Greece. 

GeKKRAL  CORRESroiiDEKCE. 

A-D.  1675-1878. 


Freeman's  visit  to  Dalmati.!,  originally  planned  with 
a  view  to  the  study  of  antiquities  in  that  country, 
occurred  two  months  after  the  insurrection  had  broken 
out  in  Herzegovina,  which  soon  swelled  into  a  general 
revolt  amongst  the  Slave  population  in  south-castem 
Europe  against  the  rule  of  the  Turk.  It  is  needless 
to  ny  that  Freeman's  sympathy  with  this  movement 
would  in  any  case  have  been  very  ardent,  but  it  was 
intensified  by  his  being  brouj^ht  into  close  contact  with 
the  scene  of  the  firs:  outbreak,  and  by  learning  from  the 
mouths  of  cyc-witncsscs  the  tale  of  intolerable  HTongs, 
which  had  driven  the  people  to  take  up  arms,  and  of  the 
frightful  cruelties  perpetrated  by  their  oppressors  in  their 
endeavours  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  He  had  scea 
some  of  the  refugees,  the  destitute  women,  children, 
and  aged  people,  who  had  escajted  from  their  merci- 
less destroyed  by  flight  into  the  Austrian  territory 
of  Dalmatut.  He  could  'bear  witness,'  he  said,  'to  the 
sight,  as  the  saddest  which  his  eyes  had  ever  looked 
upoD>'     In  the  language  of    Burke,  speaking  of  the 
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victims  of  another  desolating  war,  'it  was  a  people  in 
beggar)*,  it  was  a  nation  which  stretched  out  its  hand  for 
food.'  During  the  next  three  years  he  was  indefatigable ■ 
in  collecting  money  and  clothing  for  these  refugees,  nor 
was  he  less  industrious  in  stirring  up  public  sympathy 
by  his  wTitings  and  speeches,  not  only  in  England  but 
throughout  Europe.  He  regarded  it  as  a  Wind  of  sacred 
duty  to  do  what  he  could  to  break  down  the  mass  of 
prejudice  with  which  diplomatic  sophistry  and  ignorance 
of  history  had  surrounded  the  whole  subject  of  Ottoman 
rule  in  Europe,  and  to  urge  the  course  of  action  which, 
as  he  thought,  was  demanded  by  Christianity,  humanity, 
»nd  justice.  He  never  advocated  any  wild  or  chimerical 
enterprise  for  the  total  or  immediate  expulsion  of  the  Turk 
from  Europe,  still  less  from  Constantinople,  although 
he  devoutly  longed  for  such  a  consummation.  What 
he  constantly  urged  was,  combined  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Great  Powers  to  secure  the  complete  emancipation 
of  some  of  the  Christian  provinces,  and  the  practical 
independence  of  others.  By  practical  independence  he 
meant  freedom  from  the  presence  of  Turkish  soldiers 
and  officials  of  every  kind,  a  lixed  annual  tribute  being 
paid  to  the  Porte  as  an  acknowledgement  of  a  certain 
kind  of  suzerainty.  He  did  not  wish  to  extirpate  the 
whole  of  the  Mussulman  population,  who  often  lived  on 
good  terms  with  their  Christian  neighbours  and  suffered 
as  much  as  they  did  ;  but  what  he  insisted  upon  was, 
the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  rule  of  the  Turk,  since 
all  experience  proved  that  the  Mussulman  could  live 
(waceably  and  happily  under  Christian  rule,  but  that 
the  Christian  could  not  live  happily  under  Mahometan 
rule. 
The  relationa  of  England  to  the  Porte  had  long  been 
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to  him  a  subject  of  real  distress,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
time  had  now  come  when  his  country  would  vindicate 
her  honour,  and  stand  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed.  The  speeches  which  he  made,  the  articles 
and  the  letters  which  he  wrote  during  the  next  five  or  six 
years  on  the  Eastern  Question,  would  fill  a  lai^e  volume. 
No  doubt  the  fervour  of  his  enthusiasm  for  a  righteous 
cause,  and  the  passionate  antipathy  which  he  felt  towards 
certain  prominent  politicians  whom  he  believed  to  be 
misleading  public  opinion  and  national  policy,  betrayed 
him  son>etimcs  into  bitter  and  intemperate  expressions 
which  vKTC  injurious  to  the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  say.  that  his  enthusiasm 
and  his  antipathy  were  not  the  outcome  of  caprice, 
imagination,  or  sentiment,  but  of  convictions  based  upon 
a  long  and  careful  study  alike  of  ancient  history  and  of 
recent  events'.  In  the  following  pages  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  present  in  a  condensed  form  his  views  and 
principal  lines  of  argument  upon  the  Eastern  Question, 
collected  from  his  writings  and  speeches  upon  the 
subject. 

He  regarded  the  perversion  of  feeling  which  induced 
Christian  nations  in  western  Europe  to  support  the 
Mahometan  oppressor  of  Christian  nations  in  eastern 
Europe,  as  being  in  some  measure  a  .survival  of  the  old 
rivalry  between  the  eastern  and  w'catern  divisions  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  old  jealousy  between  the  eastern  and 
western  divisions  of  the  Church.  The  Christian  nations 
of  the  west  had  for  ages  looked  upon  the  Christian 


'  Hb  old  college  fliend.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  skji,  '  I  can  onnrer  Tor  it  that 
his  enthusiann  on  lichalf  of  atl  nations  whkli  were  oppmocd  or  in 
practic*!  tUvcrjr  wu  Just  u  keen  fifty  ye*.n  aso  u  It  wai  when  he  let 
out  on  U>  iMt  •outliwaid  Journey.' 
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oations  of  the  C3st  with  aversion  and  contempt.  The 
Greek  'of  the  lower  empire '  had  been  held  up  to  scorn, 
as  the  type  of  everything  that  was  degraded,  and  the 
modern  Greek  was  regarded  as  a  little  more  vile,  if  any- 
thing, than  his  Uyzantine  forefathers,  while  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Christlin  subjects  of  the  Turk,  the  Slaves, 
and  the  Bulgarians,  many  people  seemed  to  be  absolutely 
ignorant.  Hence,  while  the  western  nations  could 
sympathize  with  the  struggles  of  the  Pole,  the  Hungarian, 
and  tlie  Lombard,  against  Russian  or  Austrian  oppression, 
the  struggles  of  Christian  nations  cast  of  the  Hadriatic 
to  escape  from  the  far  worse  tyranny  of  the  Turk,  were 
regarded  with  indifference  if  not  with  suspicion.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  had  protested  against  a  war  into  which  we 
had  been  enticed  by  a  crafty  despot,  with  a  people  who 
had  never  wronged  us,  on  behalf  of  the  foulest  fabric  of 
tyranny  upon  earth.  The  names  of  Alma  and  Inkermao 
wereto  his  car.s  memorials  of  national  humiliation,  records 
of  blood  shed  by  English  hands  in  the  cause  of  oppression '. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  wa-s  the  conclusion  of  the 
Crimean  War,  the  right  of  KussLi  to  protect  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  was  cancelled,  and  the  Powers  which 
signed  it  pledged  thcniaclvcs  to  mainLiin  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  wa,*  true 
that  the  Turk  had  on  his  side  promised  amendment  and 
reform  in  his  administration  of  the  subject  province.^,  but 
those  who  had   studied  the  historj-  of  the  Turk  knew 

'  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  rtrcrrinf  lo  the  lime  of  llic  CHmoui  War,  rays,  *  he 
conCcucd,  not  without  lome  pride,  thai  »pan  from  ourselves  lie  htnlljr 
knew  of  any  wbaac  Judsemcnl  was  not  warped  or  pcrvcned  in  tbU 
niitt«r,  except  Sir  Arthur  Elton  and  John  Bright,  t  remember  th« 
deliiclic  wfth  whirh  he  wpkomcd  John  Bright's  frsnk  avowal  that 
altliough  every  one  vtaii  Ihcn  agog  fur  the  war,  yet  VkfithSn  a  quarter  of 
a  centiiiy  the  English  people  would  be  heartily  lick  and  aahamed  of  tL' 
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that  his  promises  were  made  only  to  be  broken,  and 
that  his  Hatti  shcriflTs  and  Hatti  hiunayoms  u-crc  only 
so  many  grand  name*  for  vrastc  paper.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  the  amba:is;tdors  of  various  iiiitions  had 
been  remonstrating  and  reproving,  advising  and  ex- 
horting the  Turk  to  redeem  his  promises,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  England,  nevertheless,  had  steadily  continued 
to  uphold  him,  she  had  lent  him  money  and  men,  and 
to  1867,  when  an  insurrection  in  Crete  was  put  down 
with  hideous  cruelty,  the  Knglish  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  had  forbidden  English  consuls  and  the  com- 
maadcrs  of  English  ships  of  war  to  give  shelter  to  the 
fugitives  for  fear  of  offending  our  esteemed  ally.  And 
not  only  had  England  refused  help  to  the  oppressed,  but 
she  had  flattered  and  caressed  the  oppressor.  At  the 
very  moment  that  the  Sultan's  victims  in  Crete  were 
shedding  their  blood  to  cast  off  his  detested  yoke,  the 
Sultan  himself  was  being  honoured  with  a  grand  re- 
ception in  this  country,  and  the  cheers  with  which  the 
London  populace  had  once  greeted  Garibaldi,  the  cham- 
pion of  Italian  freedom,  were  bestowed  upon  Abdul 
Aziz,  the  representative  of  the  vilest  tyranny  on  earth. 
He  was  feasted  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  he  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and 
the  badge  of  St  George  was  dishonoured  by  being 
placed  round  the  neck  of  the  Mahometan  oppressor  of 
Christian  nations.  As  a  climax  of  absurdity,  a  ball  wa< 
ffiven  in  his  honour,  and  the  expenses  of  this  costly  folly 
were  charged  upon  the  over-taxed  people  of  India.  The 
grand  Turk  u-ent  home  loaded  with  honours,  India  paid 
the  bill,  and  his  unhappy  victims  in  Crete  remained 
under  the  yoke.  For  the  sake  of  her  supposed  interests 
and  oo  no  other  pretext,  England  had  doomed  struj^ling 
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rutions  to  abide  in  their  bondage.  Wc  had,  therefore, 
a  national  sin  to  redress  and  to  atone  for.  We  were 
'  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother  in  that  wc  saw  the 
anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us  and  we  would 
not  hear.' 

The  revolt  of  the  people  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
against  their  oppressors  afforded  England  an  oppor- 
tunity to  redeem  her  character.  The  wrongs  of  the 
West  had  been  redressed,  France  had  been  humbled, 
Germany  was  united,  Italy  was  set  free,  Austria  hadi 
been  reformed  ;  and  should  not  the  far  bitterer  wrongs 
of  the  enslaved  nations  in  south-eastern  Europe  be 
redressed  also?  If  Lombard/  and  Venetia  had  beeni 
delivered  from  the  Austrian  whip,  should  not  Greek 
and  Slave,  Albanian  and  Bulgarian  lands  be  delivered 
from  the  Turkish  scorpion  ?  Sympathy  with  the  Turk 
was  due  in  great  measure  to  ignorance  or  forgetful- 
ncss  of  past  history,  and  of  the  essential  nature  of 
the  Mahometan  religion.  Freeman  disclaimed  any  ani- 
mosity against  the  Mahometan  religion  or  its  pro* 
fessor.s.  In  the  Arabian  prophet  who  founded  it,  he 
acknowledged  one  of  the  greatest  reformers  in  his 
own  age  and  country.  He  freely  admitted  that  there 
were  large  parts  of  the  world  where  the  preaching  of 
Islam  had  carried  with  it  a  wonderful  adi-ancc,  moral, 
social,  and  political.  Towards  a  Mahometan  people 
living  in  a  country  which  they  had  made  their  own  he 
CDtcrtaincd  no  Ul-fccling  whatever.  But  the  case  of 
European  Turkey  differed  entirely  from  the  case  of 
a  large  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominion  in  Asia.  In 
Euro]}ean  Turkey  the  Turks  were  in  no  sense  the  people 
of  the  land.  They  were  now  what  they  always  had 
been,    an    army  of   occupation    upon    conquered   soil. 
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Turkey  was  not  the  land  of  the  Turk,  h  was  the  land  In 
vrhicK  the  Turk  held  other  nations  Jn  bondage.  The 
Turk  in  Europe  answered  to  Lord  Palmerston's  defini- 
tion of  dirt,  he  was  '  matter  in  the  wrong  place'  The 
welding  together  of  conquerors  and  conquered,  as  of 
the  Franks  with  the  Gauls  and  of  the  Normans  with 
the  English,  which  in  these  and  many  other  instances 
t^ah'zcd  conquest,  had  never  taken  place  in  European 
Torkcy,  and  in  truth  never  could  take  place  if  the 
conquerors  were  Mahomctins  and  the  conquered  clung 
to  their  national  faith ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  Islam,  that  wherever  its  votaries  had  dominion, 
they  should  hold  the  disciples  of  all  other  religions  in 
servile  subjection  The  Christian,  the  fire  worshipper, 
the  Hindu,  who  had  been  conquered  by  a  Mahometan 
po^wr,  was  politically,  civilly,  and  socially,  the  inferior 
of  all  his  Mahometan  fellow  subjects.  The  utmost  for 
which  he  could  hope  was  contemptuous  toleration.  The 
reforms,  therefore,  which  statesmen  and  diplomatists 
were  continually  recommending  to  the  Turk,  and  which 
simple-minded  and  credulous  people  imagined  would 
be  effected,  were  hopeless  impossibilities  as  long  as 
the  Turk  remained  a  Turk  and  a  Mahometin.  The 
Eastern  Question  which  diplomatists  with  a  solemn  and 
mysterious  air  said  must  not  be  reopened,  was  in  truth 
always  open.  The  Christian  subjects  of  the  Turk  were 
always  suffering,  always  unhappy,  and  as  the  Turk  could 
not  rcfonn,  the  only  release  from  their  misery  was  to  be 
found  in  the  removal  of  his  presence.  When  the  re\'olt 
broke  out,  diplomatists  spoke  grandly  about  the  necessity 
of  using  '  moral  pressure  to  pacify  the  insurgent  districts, 
and  to  prevent  the  complications  which  might  arise  by 
the  continuance  of  disturbances,'     Freeman  made  short 
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work  of  Buch  pompous  phraseology.  The  only  compli- 
cation was  the  presence  of  the  Turk,  and  as  long  as  he 
remained  there  would  be  complications  and  disturbances 
which  no  amount  of  moral  pressure  could  pacify.  There 
were  no  complications  in  Montcnt^jro,  there  were  no 
complications  in  Dalmatia,  simply  because  there  was  no 
Turk  there.  He  had  departed  from  Hunjjar)',  Servia, 
and  from  other  lands,  and  no  country  from  which  be 
had  gone  ever  wished  to  have  him  back  again. 

It  was  commonly  said  that  the  Christian  nations  now 
under  the  Turkish  yoke  ought  to  remain  under  it,  lest 
the  Eastern  Question,  as  it  was  called,  should  be  reopened, 
and  the  whole  of  south-eastern  Europe  should  be  plunged 
into  a  state  of  disorder.  To  this  argument  he  replied 
that  it  u-as  unreasonable  to  expect  that  men  who  saw 
their  neighbours  and  kinsmen  in  Montenegro  absolutely 
free,  and  others  within  the  Austrian  territories  dwelling 
under  a  government  which  at  least  protected  life,  pro* 
pcrty,  and  family  honour,  would  be  persuaded  that  it 
was  for  the  good  of  mankind,  or  for  their  own  good, 
that  they  themselves  should  be  held  down  under 
a  government  which  was  mere  organized  brigandage. 
Again,  it  wits  commonly  said  that  the  insurrection  wu 
instigated  from  outside.  This  statement  was  partly 
false  and  partly  true.  The  movement  was,  indeed, 
a  genuine  native  movement  provoked  by  very  real 
wrongs,  but  no  doubt  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  had 
been  swelled  by  sympaihixcrs  from  kindred  and  happier 
lands ;  and  were  these  men  to  be  blamed  for  going  to 
the  aid  of  their  suffering  brethren?  Supposing  that 
the  people  of  Hampshire  were  free,  and  the  people  of 
Berkshire  enslaved,  would  it  be  thought  a  great  crime 
in  the  men  of  Hampshire  if  they  helped  their  brethren 
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ID  Berkshire  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  ?  Moreover, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  for  an  enslaved  people  to  revolt 
without  some  help  from  outside,  simply  because  they 
were  enslaved.  And  if  it  ivas  said  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  insurgents  was  not  so  bad,  after  all,  as  it 
had  been  in  times  past,  the  rq)ly  from  the  experience  of 
histor)'  was,  that  revolts  generally  happened,  not  when 
things  were  at  their  worst,  but  when  they  had  begun 
to  mend;  it  was  Louis  XVI  who  was  guillotined,  not 
I,Diiis  XV.  When  things  were  at  their  worst,  people 
were  too  much  depressed  to  be  able  to  move,  but  when 
they  h.id  once  t;Lsted  a  little  freedom,  the  appetite  for  it 
was  whetted,  and  they  naturally  asked  for  more.  The 
insurgents  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  get  rid  of  their  Turkish  oppressor  or 
to  perish:  which  of  these  two  alternatives  should  take 
place,  it  was  for  the  great  European  Powers  to  decide, 
and  an  awful  responsibility  rested  upon  those  who 
directed  their  counsels.  He  h.id  the  profoundcst  dis- 
trust of  the  two  ministers  upon  whom  in  England 
this  responsibility  mainly  rested.  Lord  Bcaconsficld  he 
regarded  as  a  crafty  schemer,  oriental  in  his  sympathies, 
sentiments,  and  tastes.  Lord  Derby  he  regarded  as 
a  dull  passionless  man,  whose  knowledge  of  human 
nature  was  limited  to  that  which  could  be  obtained  from 
the  study  of  Blue-books  and  the  despatches  of  diplo- 
matists; a  man  incapable  of  energetic  action,  or  of  taking 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  any  great  question. 

The  attitude  and  action  of  the  British  ministers  from 
1875  to  1K7H  confirmed  him  in  these  opinions.  'The 
Andrassy  Note,'  framed  by  the  three  Imperial  courts 
at  the  close  of  1H75,  in  which  they  demanded  certiin 
specific  reforms  on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  received  only 
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a  hesitating  support  from  the  English  Government. 
This  Note  was  followed  up  in  May,  1H76,  by  the  Hcrlin 
Note,  which  was  couched  in  much  more  peremptory 
language,  demanding  a  suspension  of  arnu  for  two 
months,  and  threatening  force  if  negotiations  failed  at 
the  end  of  that  time.  France  and  Italy  agreed  to 
support  the  Note,  but  the  English  Government  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  la  the  same  month  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Buitjaria,  and  in  supprcssii^ 
it  the  Turks  perpetrated  massacres  and  outrages  which 
con\'ulscd  all  EuroiJcwith  horror.  The  Porte  attempted 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  official  reports  which 
concealed  the  truth,  and  Lord  Itcaconstield  pronounced 
the  tales  of  diabolical  cruelty  which  reached  England 
to  be  mere  '  coffee- house  babble'  The  testimony,  how- 
ever, of  a  crowd  of  independent  witnesses,  furnished  in 
great  measure  through  the  columns  of  the  Dai/y  .Vfwt, 
was  too  strong  and  unanimous  to  be  refuted.  A  tempest 
of  indignation  swept  over  the  country.  It  was  height- 
ened by  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  which 
appeared  on  September  6,  and  not  allayed  by  a  speech 
of  Lord  Jieaconsficid  at  Aylesbury,  in  which  he  pro- 
nounced the  leaders  of  the  agitation  to  be  as  guilty 
as  the  authors  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  The  popular 
indignation  rose  to  such  a  height  that  even  Lord  Derby 
was  induced  to  address  a  severe  despatch  to  the  Porte 
on  September  31,  in  which  he  demanded  the  punishment 
of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  atrocities.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  they  were  not  punished.  Mean- 
while, Servia  and  Montenegro  had  declared  war  on  the 
Turks,  and  were  assisted  by  considerable  numbers  of 
Russian  volunteers,  officers  as  well  as  men  of  humble 
rank,  and  on  September  36  Count  Schouvaloff  informed 
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Lord  Derby  thai  in  the  opinion  of  the  Czar  force  should 
be  employed  to  stop  the  war  and  put  an  end  to  Turkish 
misrule.  The  proposal  of  the  Czar  was  that  Bulgaria 
should  be  occupied  by  Russian  troops  and  Bosnia  by 
Austrian  forces,  and  that  the  united  fleets  of  the  Great 
Powers  should  enter  the  Bosphorus.  The  British  Govcni- 
meni,  however,  refused  to  join  in  this  armed  dcmonstra> 
tion.  A  European  conference  which  was  attended  by 
Lord  Salisbury  at  Constantinople  in  December,  iSyiS, 
and  a  European  protocol  which  was  issued  in  April,  1877, 
failed  to  bring  about  any  settlement  of  affairs.  Russia 
then  declared  war  against  the  Turks,  and  carried  it  oa 
through  the  whole  of  thai  year,  which  ended  with  the 
fall  of  Kars  and  the  capture  of  Plevna,  the  two  fortified 
positions  that  the  Turks  had  most  stubbornly  defended 
in  their  Asiatic  and  European  dominions. 

In  an  interview  with  our  ambassador.  Lord  Adolphus 
Loftus,  at  Livadia,  on  November  a,  1876,  the  Czar  of 
Rus.sia  had  pledged  his  sacred  word  of  honour,  in  the 
most  earnest  and  solemn  manner,  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  acquiring  Constantinople,  and  that  if  cir* 
cumstanccs  should  oblige  him  to  occupy  a  portion  of 
Bu^ria,  it  would  only  be  provisionally,  until  tlic  peace 
and  safety  of  the  Christian  population  were  secured. 
The  English  Cabinet  replied  that  they  had  received  this 
message  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  but  the  message 
and  the  reply  were  not  made  public,  and  one  week  later, 
at  the  Civic  Banquet  in  the  Guildhall,  on  Lord  Mayor's 
Day,  Lord  Bcaconslield  made  a  vaunting  speech,  in 
which,  after  laying  great  stress  on  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  he  declared  that  there  was  no  country 
so  well  prepared  for  war  as  England,  that  her  resources 
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were  inexhaustible,  and  Ihat  ir  she  entered  into  one 
campaiyn  she  had  not  to  ask  herself  whether  5hr  could 
support  a  second  or  a  third.  The  very  next  day,  the 
Czar  in  a  si)eech  at  Moscow,  declared  that  if  he  could 
not  obtain  sufficient  guarantees  that  the  Porte  would 
concede  what  the  Powers  had  a  right  to  demand,  he  was 
prepared  to  act  independently,  and  wax  confident  that 
all  Russia  would  respond  to  his  appeal.  The  commotion 
which  this  speech  made,  coming  as  it  did  immediately 
after  Lord  Kcaconslicl<l'»  Guildhall  speech,  was  very 
slightly  alla>'ed,  if  at  all,  by  tlie  publication  on  Novem- 
ber 21.  at  the  Czar's  earnest  request,  of  his  special 
message  .-md  solemn  pledge,  which  had  hitherto  been 
withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Hngliah  public. 

The  risk  of  this  country  being  dragged  into  war 
with  Russia  on  behalf  of  the  Turk  seemed  now  to  be 
imminent.  Two  densely  crowded  mccling.t  were  held  in 
St.  Jamci'  H.ill,  London,  on  December  9,  oiic  in  the 
tftcmooD  and  another  in  the  c%'ening.  to  express  symt^thy 
with  the  people  »vho  had  ri-sen  against  the  Turkish  yoke. 
and  to  protest  ag:unst  interference  by  Hngland  with  the 
work  of  emancipation,  whether  it  wax  promoted  by 
Russia  or  by  any  other  Powur.  Amongst  ihe  speakers 
at  the  evening  meeting  were  Mr.  GUidsloue,  Canon 
Llddon,  and  Freeman.  When  he  rose  to  speak 
he  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  which  ivere 
renew-cd  when  he  sat  down.  He  »pokc  with  fluency, 
boldness,  and  passioiutc  earnestness.  He  was  jealous, 
he  said,  of  the  honour  of  his  country.  Another  nation 
had  stepped  forward  to  do  single-handed  the  work  in 
which  wc  ought  to  have  taken  a  leading  part.  The 
Czar  of  Russia  had  sent  us  his  mcss.^e  of  peace  and  had 
asked  us  to  help  him  in  aiding  the  oppressed.    And 
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what  was  the  answer  that  had  been  returned  to  that 
message  f  From  amid  the  clatter  of  wine  cups  the 
voice  of  defiance  had  gone  forth,  conveying  the  brag 
which  all  the  world  had  heard,  that  Ent^land  was 
prepared  to  fighl  a  first,  a  second,  or  a  third  campaign, 
rather  than  suffer  another  Power  to  do  the  work  in 
which  we  ought  to  have  had  our  share.  Were  then  the 
English  people  prepared  to  xvage  war  for  one  hour,  or  to 
shod  one  drop  of  Knglish  blood,  in  order  to  prop  up  as 
foul  and  bloody  .1  fabric  of  wrong  as  ever  a  shudder- 
ing world  had  gaxcd  upon?  Would  they  fight  to  up- 
bold  the  integrity  and  Independence  of  the  Kmpire  of 
Sodom?  Was  it  for  such  an  object  that  the  countrymen 
of  Wilbcrforcc  and  Canning  were  to  spend  their  money 
and  shed  their  blood?  But  we  were  told  that  Knglisb 
interests  demanded  it,  that  our  dominion  in  India  would 
be  imperilled,  and  that  the  civili:ccd  world  would  crumble 
into  atoms,  if  a  Russian  ship  of  war  should  be  }iecn 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sc\.  'Well.'  he  cried,  'if  it  be 
so,  let  duty  come  first  and  interest  second,  and  perish 
the  interests  of  England,  perish  our  dominion  in  India, 
rather  th.an  that  we  should  strike  one  blow  or  »peak 
one  word  on  behalf  of  the  wrong  against  the  right '." 
•But  I  need  hardly  refute  fallacies  which  have  been 
refuted  a  thous.\nd  times  already.  Look  at  the  map. 
The  path  to  India  does  not  lie  by  Constantinople,  and 
believe  me  further,  it  is  not  to  reign  in  Constantinople 
that  the  people  and  the  ruler  of  Russia  arc  ready  to 
draw  the  sword,     Hclieve  me  that  they  are  too  wise  for 

'  In  nlvrctKc  lo  Uiii  Kpcei'li  It  liiui  been  commonly  usertcd  Umi 
Freenua  uied  the  cxprculon  '  perish  India,'  in  spile  oF  llio  fai-t  thu 
Ibe  words  da  not  occur  in  iny  printed  report  of  his  speech,  and  in  spile 
of  bisowD  decU rs lion, constanlty  repealed,  that  ihcy  were  never  uueted. 
Tite  above  vcraion  of  Ihe  pataajie  is  alricll]'  correct. 
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that ;  they  know  full  well,  that  he  who  reigns  in  the 
new  Rome  must  cease  to  rtigii  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
as  for  Ru.<4sian  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  long  as  wc 
in  our  Atlantic  Island  boa-st  that  we  hold  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  we  can  hardly  complain  if  Russia  chafes 
at  being  pent  up  within  the  bounds  of  an  inland  gulf." 

Mr,  Gladstone  wound  up  the  conference  in  a  si>cech 
of  extraordinary  eloquence,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
remarked,  that  considering  the  temptations  to  which 
Russia  was  exposed  from  her  nearness  to  Turkey,  it 
might  be  our  duty  jcalouslj-  and  sevei-el)-  to  watcli  her 
movements;  but  he  maintained  that  the  best  way  of 
watching  Russia  or  Austria  was  to  become  compcti'tort^ 
with  them  for  the  affections  of  the  Christian  nations- 
in  south-eastern  Europe.  The  policy  of  Canning  was 
a  model  for  our  imitation.  Canning  sought  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  Greeks  and  to  teach  them  to  look  to 
England  for  protection.  Canning  invoked  the  aid  of 
Russja  in  the  good  work,  and  invited  the  concert  of 
Europe.  He  knew  well  that  when  two  great  Powers 
entered  into  alliance  for  a  common  object,  they  not  only 
assisted  one  another,  but  each  acted  as  a  check  upon  the 
other. 

This  was  precisely  the  line  which  Freeman  had  long 
been  advocating.  Conferences,  protocols,  notes,  memo- 
randums, and  all  the  apparatus  of  diplomae>'  ended, 
and  could  only  end.  in  nothing  but  talk.  The  expe- 
rience of  ages  proved  that  preaching  to  the  Turk  was 
utterly  vain,  but  resolute  action  could  effect  a  great 
deal-  The  Turk,  who  br^ged  and  massacred  as  long 
as  he  could  do  it  safely,  always  knocked  under  to  force. 
I'rcssure  from  the  six  Great  Powers  would  have  con- 
strained  ihe  Turk   to  submit   to  their  terms,  and  the 
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English  Governmem  was  mainly  nsponsible  for  thwart- 
ing such  concerted  action.  Failing  such  action,  he 
maintained  that  the  next  best  thing  would  have  been 
a  frank  and  cordial  union  between  England  and  Russia. 
By  declinii^  to  co-operalc  with  Russia,  England  had 
really  played  into  her  hands,  giving  her  just  that 
dominant  influence  in  south-eastern  Europe,  which  he 
for  one  heartily  deprecated.  He  had  no  desire  to  sec 
RussLi  aggrandized,  but  if  he  had  to  choose  between 
Russian  aggrandisement  and  the  prolonged  mi.scry  of 
ChrLitian  races  in  bondage  to  the  Turk,  he  h.id  ni> 
hesitation  in  declaring  for  KussLin  aggrandizement. 

la  the  early  pnrt  of  187X,  when  the  Russians  who 
had  now  been  joined  by  the  Servians  and  Montenegrins, 
advanced  through  Bulgari.n  and  thi-eatcned  Constanti- 
nople, England  again  seemed  to  be  brought  to  the 
very  brink  of  war.  In  Janu-iry,  the  British  Fleet  was 
ordered  to  Constantinople.  !Jut  there  were  dissensions 
in  the  Cabinet :  Lord  Carnarvon  resigned,  and  the  order 
to  the  fleet  was  countermanded.  In  February  the  fleet 
was  dcapatchctl.  but  in  the  following  month  Lord  Derby 
resigned,  and  in  April  there  »vas  a  great  agitation 
throughout  the  country,  in  which  Freeman  took  an 
active  part,  against  war  with  Russia  ;  and  once  more  that 
calamity  was  averted.  In  June  the  Congress  of  the 
Great  Powers  was  held  at  Berlin,  which  was  attended 
by  Lords  Beaconsficid  and  Salisbury,  and  in  July  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed-  By  this  Treaty  Bulgaria 
north  of  the  Balkans,  was  made  a  self-governing 
tributary  State-  Bulgaria  south  of  the  Balkans,  called 
Eastern  Roumelia.  was  retained  under  the  rule  of  the 
te,  but  was  granted  some  freedom  of  internal  ad- 
"^ministration.      Montenegro   was   declared   independent, 
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and  the  seaport  of  Aniiviiri  w^s  allotted  to  it.  Roiimelia 
and  Servia  were  declared  indcpendciil  nnd  received 
some  accession  of  territory.  Kars  and  ]!;tiouni  were 
ceded  to  Russia,  and  the  Porte  undertook  to  efled 
without  delay  ihc  reform.'*  demanded  in  Roumclia.  By 
a  secret  treaty  between  the  English  ministers  and  the 
Porte,  the  Island  of  Cyprus  was  to  be  occupied  by 
Enghnd  as  a  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  in  AsLi.  Lord  Heaconafield  and  his  colleague 
rcturncri  to  England,  announcing  that  they  brought  with 
them  '  peace  with  honour.' 

The  Treaty  was  severely  criticized  by  Freeman,  more 
especially  in  an  article  in  the  HritisM  Quarterly  for 
October,  1878.  He  traced  ihroughoiit  the  whole  of  the 
negotiations  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  English 
plenipotentiaries  to  minimize  the  losses  of  power  and 
territory  to  the  Turk.  In  fact,  it  was  publicly  avowed 
by  Lord  Salisbury,  that  the  essential  aim  which  Her 
Majesty's  ministers  had  kept  in  view,  was  '  the  in- 
dependent existence  and  action  of  the  Government  of 
Constantinople.'  and  it  was  mentioned  as  a  caiLW  of 
sntisfaction  that  ■  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  v.ist  region  to 
which  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  the  name  of  Bulgaria 
18  given,  ha\-c  been  replaced  under  the  direct  political 
and  military  rule  of  the  Porte.'  Knowing  what  the  rule 
of  the  Porte  meant,  systematic  robbery  and  outrage, 
daily  denial  of  justice,  daily  grinding  oppression  of  e\'eiy 
kind,  diversified  by  an  occasional  massacre,  was  this 
provision  of  the  Treaty  a  matter  for  rejoicing,  or  one 
which  tended  cither  to  peace  or  honour?  Again,  no 
sound  reason  had  been  given,  why  any  distinction  should 
be  drawn  between  Bulgaria  north  of  the  Dalkans  and 
Bulgaria  south  of  the  range,  why  the  one  land  should 
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receive  substantial  freedom,  and  the  other  only  the 
vague  gift  of '.-idministrative  autonomy,'  while  a  third 
portion  was  restored  to  the  Turk  with  no  conditions 
whatever,  beyond  the  usual  conventional  talk  about 
reform.  The  valiant  people  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
who  had  stnick  the  first  blow  for  freedom,  and  who  had 
suffered  incredible  hardships  in  their  struggle  with  the 
enemy  of  their  race  and  religion,  were  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  unite  themselves  to  their  brethren  in  Scrvia  or 
in  Montenegro,  because  to  quote  Lord  Salisbury  'a  chain 
of  Slave  States  stretching  across  the  peninsula  of  the 
Balkans  would,  without  doubt,  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
independence  of  the  Porte  than  any  other  combination.' 
The  country,  therefore,  of  this  gallant  people  was  to 
be  occupied  and  administered  by  Austria,  whose  troops 
were  now  slowly  fighting  their  way  into  it,  in  the  face 
of  a  determined  opposition.  And  this  was  *  peace  with 
honour.' 

More  shameful  still  was  the  treatment  of  Montenegro. 
In  ])4i4  Austria  had  filched  Cattaro,  the  most  natural 
and  convenient  seaport  of  Montenegro ;  since  that 
time  the  Montenegrins  had  won  by  their  own  arms 
the  seaports  of  Spitza,  Antivari  and  Dulcigno-  Of 
these  havens  Dulcigno  was  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  to  the  Turk,  Spitza  was  ceded  to  Austria,  and 
Antivari  alone  was  left  to  Montenegro  the  use  even  of 
Antivari  beiny  clogged  with  the  most  insulting  restric- 
tions, and  rendered  comparatively  valueless  by  the 
Austrian  occupation  of  Spitza,  an  almost   impregnable 

J         fortress  which   commanded   Antivari.     And  this  was 

^H    *  peace  with  honour.' 

^^        Worst  of  all  was  the  treatment  of  Greece.     When  the 

L  Greeks  had  been  invited  by  Russia  to  join  in  the  late 
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wflr,  they  had  been  persuaded  by  those  who  spoke  ia  the 
name  of  England  to  refuse  the  invitation,  on  the  assurance 
that  they  would  lose  nothing  in  the  end  by  this  act  of 
self-restraint  When  the  Congress  met  at  Berlin,  hope 
was  expressed  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  English  press 
that  Greece  would  receive  some  considerable  extension 
of  territory.  Representatives  of  Greece  were  admitted  to 
plead  their  cause  before  the  Congress  on  June  29.  They 
asked  for  the  annexation  of  Epirus,  Thesaaly  and  Crete, 
and  departed  on  the  understanding  that  their  claim  j 
would  be  taken  into  careful  consideration.  Lord 
Beaconsficld,  however,  declared  that  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment was  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  \'icws  of  the 
European  Powers,  and  that  England  had  advised  Athens 
not  to  count  upon  any  territorial  a^randizement.  The 
result  was  that  the  Congres,s  only  offered  to  Greece  some 
small  scraps  ofThcssaly  and  Epirus.  divided  by  an  arbi- 
trary line  from  the  other  portions  which  were  doomctl  to 
remain  under  the  rule  of  the  Porte.  And  while  by  the 
secret  treaty  with  the  Porte,  Cyprus  was  handed  over  to 
the  English  (a  distant  possession  of  very  doubtful  utility), 
Crete  which  Jay  near  to  Greece,  and  was  always  longing 
and  struggling  for  union  with  it,  w.is  condemned  to 
remain  in  bondage  to  the  Turk,  And  thU  was '  peace 
with  honour." 

Even  the  grudging  measures  of  relief  meted  out  to 
Greece  and  Montenegro  by  the  Treaty  were  not  fulAllcd 
until  a  change  took  place  in  the  English  Ministry.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  government  under  Mr. 
Gladstone  which  came  into  office  in  April.  1K80,  was  to 
invite  the  European  powers  to  s  Conference  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The 
Conference  also  decided  that  the  port  of  Dulcigno  should 
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be  restored  to  the  Montenegrins,  and  that  a  portion  of 
Thessaly  should  be  restored  to  Greece.  The  Greek 
troop*  entered  Thcssaly  in  August,  and  in  November 
the  fleets  of  the  Allied  Pou-ers  sailed  to  Dukigno  to 
enTorce  the  surrender  of  that  port,  and  of  course  as  soon 
ax  the  Turk  discovered  that  polite  diplomacy  was  ex- 
changed for  resolute  action,  he  gave  in.  Nevertheless, 
the  discontent  which  ensued,  as  Freeman  predicted,  from 
the  tinkering  policy  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  has  never 
subsided,  and  manifests  itself  from  time  to  time  in  in- 
surrections in  Crete  and  in  those  parts  of  Greece  on 
the  mainland  which  are  still  enslaved.  At  every  fresh 
outbreak  Freeman,  by  his  letters  in  the  public  press, 
more  especially  the  Manchester  Express  and  the  Matt- 
cluiter  Guardian,  drew  vivid  pictures  of  the  unhappy 
condition  of  these  distressed  peoples,  and  maintained 
that  *the  eternal  Eastern  Question'  must  continue  to  be 
eternal  until  the  rule  of  the  Turk  over  Christian  nations 
was  abolished. 

By  those  who  were  opposed  to  Freeman's  views  on 
this  question,  he  was  denounced  as  an  '  itinerant 
demagogue,'  'an  agitator,'  'an  hysterical  screamer," 
'a  philanthropic  enthusiast,'  'a  sentimental,  unpractical 
politician,'  and  the  like.  Some  of  these  choice  descrip- 
tions, although  intended  to  be  opprobrious,  were,  as 
Freeman  pointed  out,  in  themselves  quite  inoffensive;  it 
was  possible,  for  instance,  to  be  an  itinerant  demagogue 
and  agitator  in  a  good  cause  as  well  as  in  a  bad  one, 
and  philanthropic  enthusiasm  was  surely  a  praiseworthy 
quality.  Some  of  the  other  descriptions  only  proved 
that  his  opponents,  being  unable  to  answer  his  arguments, 
consoled  themselves  with  railing  accusations.  He  replied 
to  the  charge  of  being  a  sentimental  and  unpractical 
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politician  b>-  retorting  it  upon  his  adversaries'.  The 
really  unpractical  men  were  those  who  took  no  accouDi 
of  national  sentiment,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest 
(actors  in  national  life.  In  the  wise  words  of  Guizot, 
'the  instinct  of  nations  aces  further  than  the  negotiations 
of  diplomatists.'  The  special  danger  of  the  diplomatist 
was  that  his  line  of  life  led  him  to  deal  with  princes, 
ministers,  and  courts,  hardly  ever  with  nations.  He  was 
tempted  to  assume  that  every  nation  was  necessarily 
represented  by  its  government,  and  that  the  formal 
arrangements  entered  into  between  governments  muKt 
take  effect  as  by  a  kind  of  physical  law,  forgetting  that 
to  be  successful  and  permanent  they  need  after  all  the 
practical  consent  of  the  people  who  are  affected  by 
them.  Thus,  whai  an  English  statesman  gravely  coun- 
selled the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  not  to  listen  to 
•foreign  intriguers,'  but  to 'lay  their  grievances  before 
their  own  government,'  he  forgot  that  those  whom  he 
counselled  looked  on  the  so-called  '  foreign  intriguers '  as 
their  own  countrymen,  and  that  their  so-called  "govcni- 
mcnt'  was,  in  their  eyes,  only  a  system  of  foreign 
brigandage  which  hindered  them  from  having  any  govern- 
ment of  their  own.  In  like  manner,  when  diplomatists 
talked  of  'Austria  desiring*  this,  or  'objecting  to'  that, 
the  only  rcil  reference  was  to  the  wishes  or  objections  of 
the  Austrian  Kmperor  and  his  ministers.  Austria  being 
a  mere  patchwork  of  divers  races,  differing  in  language 
and  religion.  As  there  was  no  Austrian  nation,  so  there 
could  be  no  Austrian  national  sentiment.  On  the  other 
hand,  statesmen  and  diplom.iti5ts  who  paid  no  heed  to 
'national  sentiment'  were  often  themselves  swayed  by 
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traditional  ideas  and  sentiments,  which  the  experience  of 
history  proved  to  be  impracticable.  The  so-called  senti- 
mental politician  knew  human  nature  tcrowcll  to  suppose 
that  an  arbitrary  division  of  a  countrj-  into  thrcv  por- 
tions, one  free,  one  half-free,  and  one  enslaved,  would 
be  accepted  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  satisfactory  and  final 
settlement.  But  the  su-callcd  practical  statesman  who 
clung  (o  the  idea  that  the  Turk's  promises  of  reform 
meant  something,  u^in  the  victim  of  a  delusion  which  the 
experience  and  history  of  tlic  past  iioo  years  refuted. 
A  sentimental  love  of  the  Turk  inspired  hopes  which 
could  never  be  fulfilled  ;  a  scjitimcntal  fear  of  Ru-isiit 
encouraged  an  indi-icriminaic  opposition  to  all  Ru.ssian 
plans  and  operations,  good  or  bad,  which  sometimes 
only  strengthened  the  inlluence  that  it  was  intended  to 
weaken. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  political 
controversies,  (-"reeman  brought  every  qucstiun  to  the 
touchstone  of  morals.  He  did  not  ask  in  the  first  instance 
whether  any  proposed  course  of  action  was  likely  to 
promote  HritLsh  interests  and  power,  but  whether  it  was 
honourable,  straightforward,  and  just.  Il  was  his  zeal 
for  rightcousnc.<i3  which  inspired  him  with  detestation  of 
the  Turks,  not  only  on  account  of  the  cruelties  and 
oppression  of  their  rule,  but  also  on  accoimt  of  the 
nameless  vices  to  which  they  were  addicted.  It  was  his 
intense  love  of  justice  which  made  him  burn  with  indig- 
nation and  shame  that  for  the  sake  of  supposed  interests, 
territorial  or  commercial.  England  should  support  such 
a  foul  fabric  of  oppression  as  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  that  English  officers  should  degrade  themselves  by 
selling  their  services  to  the  Turk.  It  was  his  deep  love 
of  simplicity  and  truth  which  provoked  his  contempt  for 
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the  ambiguous  phraseology  and  the  conventional  fictions 
of  diplomacy.  He  strenuously  maintained  that  the  same 
principles  of  moral  conduct  held  good  for  nations  as  for 
individuals,  though  there  might  be  differences  in  the 
method  of  application'.  War,  for  instance,  was  sometimes 
necessary  or  justifiable,  because  there 'was  no  common 
superior  to  enforce  right  between  nations  as  there  was  in 
the  case  of  individuals.  '  International  law'  was  only 
A  code  of  rules  for  the  good  behaviour  of  nations,  which 
there  was  no  means  of  enforcing  upon  any  nation  which 
refused  to  comply  with  it.  Something  like  an  inter- 
national magistracy  existed  in  the  six  Great  Powers,  but 
it  could  not  command  general  conlidence  because  it  was 
^t  chosen  by  those  for  whom  it  adjudicated,  and  there 
no  guarantee  that  its  decisions  would  be  wise 
and  good.  Arbitration  was  a  more  hopeful  method  of 
settling  disputes  if  tlie  arbiters  were  elected  by  the  con- 
tending powers ;  but  if  one  side  refused  to  .lubmit  to 
arbitration,  or  rejected  the  decision  of  the  arbiters,  the 
old  difficulty  recurred.  Hence  an  appeal  to  force  vna 
more  often  necessary  in  the  case  of  nations  than  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but  the  principle  was  the  same  for  both — that 
killing  was  wrong  unless  there  were  special  ctrcum.stances 
to  justify  it.  In  cither  case  the  killer  must  prove  that  he 
had  no  other  means  of  defending  himself.  But  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  recourse  to  violence,  if  it  could  be  avoided, 
was  as  wrong  for  nations  as  for  individuals,  had  not  yet 
become  as  generally  reci^nized  as  it  ought  to  be.  Many 
justified  or  encouraged  war  on  grounds  which,  in  the  case 
of  individuals,  would  not  even  justify  an  appeal  to  public 
opinion,  much  less  to  force.     The  mere  possibility  even 
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of  interests  clashing,  or  of  some  wrong  being  done  at 
somt:  undefined  future  time,  was  considered  a  sufficifnl 
pretext  for  war;  and  imputations  of  motives,  insinuations 
of  insincerity,  brag  and  bluster  which  would  be  reprobated 
as  base  and  offensive  in  private  life,  were  considered 
patriotic  and  laudable  when  practised  towards  a  nation 
supposed  to  be  a  rival.  No  one  in  priv:3tc  life  would 
dare  to  avow  that  he  cared  not  what  crimes  were  com- 
mitted, provided  they  were  in  the  end  conducive  to  his 
own  tntercsts.  Yet  the  preservation  or  promotion  of 
•British  interests'  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  many  as 
panimount  to  all  considerations  of  right  or  duty.  The 
English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  in  a  despatch  to 
Lord  Derby  written  soon  after  the  Bulgarian  outrages, 
declared :  '  My  conduct  has  never  been  guided  by  any 
semimental  affection  for  the  Turks,  but  by  a  firm  de- 
termination to  uphold  the  interests  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  those  interests  arc  deeply  engaged  in  preventing  the 
disruption  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  a  conviction  which 
I  ttan  in  common  with  the  most  eminent  statesmen  who 
have  directed  our  foreign  policy,  but  which  appears  now 
to  be  abandoned  by  shallow  politicians,  or  persons  who 
have  allowed  their  fccling.i  of  revolted  humanity  to  make 
them  forget  the  capital  interests  involved  in  the  question. 
We  may  and  must  feel  indignant  at  the  needless  and 
mon.strou.<>  severity  with  which  the  Bulgarian  insurrection 
wai  put  down, but  the  necessity  which  exists  for  England 
to  prevent  changes  from  occurring  here  which  would  be 
most  detrimental  to  ourselves  is  not  affected  by  the 
question  whether  it  was  10,000  or  ao,ooo  persons  who 
perished  in  the  suppression.'  This  inhuman  doctrine 
was  echoed  by  a  large  section  of  the  English  press,  and 
especially   that   which   represented   the  society   of  the 
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London  clubii  and  drawing-rooms ;  and  any  one  who 
ventured  to  dispute  it  wa^  denounced  as  unpatriotic.  But 
'the  true  patriot.'  said  Freeman,  'is  he  who  seeks  the 
highest  welfare  of  his  country,  and  who  holds  that  the 
rtal  welfare  of  his  countr>-  is  inseparable  from  right 
dealing.  He  will  be  zealous  for  the  outward  glory, 
dignity,  and  interest  of  the  nation,  but  only  so  far  as 
Ihey  are  consistent  with  justice  and  honour.'  In  short, 
he  maintained  that  in  the  case  of  nations  as  of  indi- 
viduals, duty  ou{{hl  to  come  first  and  interest  after- 
wards, though  in  both  instances  it  would  commonly  be 
found  that  the  highest  interests  were  best  secured  in 
the  end  by  a  straightforward  and  fearless  dischftrge  of 
duty. 

The  letters  which  follow  will  show  how  deeply  hi-s 
thought.1  and  feelings  were  absorbed  by  the  troubles  of 
south-eaalern  Europe,  and  how  hard  he  worked  in  the 
cause  which  he  believed  to  be  that  of  humanity  and 
Justice.  His  correspondence  was  enormously  increased 
by  these  labourt,  for  he  was  In  constant  communication 
with  Mr.  Stillman  (the  corrcspi*iidi;nt  of  the  Timers  at 
Rj^sa).  Madame  Ulga  Novikoff,  Captain  (afterwards 
Sir  Richard)  llurtim  (the  English  Consul  at  Trie.'ttc), 
Baron  Gondola.  Mi^  Irby.  Dr.  Sandwith,  and  others 
who  were  cnga^d  in  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the 
distressed  refugees.  He  wrote  sometimes  as  m-iny  as 
seventeen  or  eighteen  letters  a  day  in  addition  lo  his 
other  work.  '  My  correspondence,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Dawkins  in  December,  1K76,  is  cosmopolitan.  The 
second  post  to-day  brought  me  six  things,  which  I  will 
arrange  thus : — 
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By  Sttim/a. 
I  German 
1  Snrvnn 
I  Austrian 

a  English 
t  Megyar 
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By  Natient. 

a  Eoglish 
I  Creek 
I  Servian 

I  German 
1  Russian 


3  Orthodox 
I  English  Church 
I  Mahometan 
I  Jew 
No  Papists 


f 

^■^  In  addition  to  his  private  correspondence,  he  wrote 

.1  great  number  of  letters  in  the  public  press  upon  the 
Ca&tern  Question,  and  of  articles  in  various  periodicals, 
a  list  of  which  is  given  below '.  At  the  same  time  his 
ordinary  literary  work,  although  hindered,  was  by  no 
means  suspended.  He  went  on  in  short  intervals  of  leisure 
with  his  volume  on  Historical  Geoffrapky.  he  revised 
the  contributions  of  writers  for  his  scries  of  Short 
Histories ;  he  was  preparing  volume  ii.  of  the  Norman 
Ctmgutst  for  a  third  edition  ;  he  began  to  write  a  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Williatn  Rufns.  which  was  published  in 
two  laigc  volumes  in  1883.  and  he  made  several  excur- 
sions in  England  and  Normandy  to  make  notes  and 
collect  materials  for  it.  lie  also  wrote  the  article  on 
Kngland  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encychpaedia  Britau- 


•  •TTio  Tnifl  Eulrrn  Question,"  Fortt^iilly  t^rvimi.  Deccmberi  1875: 
'  Honlcoegro,'  iiaemillau'i  itagatirtt,  jKnuar^'.  1876:  >  Prciwnl  Aspect 
of  the  EmIcHi  Queslion."  Fortnigbtly  Rn-inii.  Orlober.  1876  ;  '  The  En^lth 
People  in  Kelntion  to  the  Enstrrn  Question,'  Canltut/ioriiry  Bmnv.  Fcb- 
nary,  1877  ;  '  The  GcoijTapliical  ANi)erl  of  llie  Enslern  Question,'  Fert- 
ligMjf  Krview,  Jiiiir,  1877:  -Tlir  RcUlioii  of  the  Engliiih  Pcopir  to  the 
W«r,'  Conltnif^miy  Rmm:  Aurusi.  1B77  ;  ■  NeuirsUly,  Real  or  Prr- 
tcnded."  Conl/tHfyiiiiry  Rroiiui.  October,  r677 :  'Tlie  Three  Treilicii,' 
Brilitli  Quiirlrrly,  October,  rB7B  i  '  National  Morality ,'  Priirrlon  Rivtm, 
Noiembtrr,  1878  :  ■  ScntimcnlaJ  and  Praclical  Polilioi,'  Frmalnn  tteoiiu. 
Mafch.  1879;  ''n^r  FiilfiliTirnt  of  Ihr  Berlin  Tmty. '  Pnnfrtun  Rtvirw, 
Jinoary.  1880:  'The  Elecliona  and  ihe  Eastern  Quntion,*  foii/rin/onu^ 
Rnitm.  June,  i86o;  "'nie  Austrian  Power,'  Fntun'*  MagauMi.  July, 
<88oi  'The  Potllion  of  ihe  Auttiian  Pmvcr,'  Conliaipontry  Rmm, 
Hay.  iBSa. 
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nica  as  Tar  as  the  year  i6o_i, where  he  received  pcrmis^on 
to  stop,  having  recommended  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  to  the 
editor  for  the  completion  of  the  task.  His  book  on 
Th^  Ottoman  P<nver  in  Europe,  pubh'shcd  in  1877,  was 
an  expansion  of  a  tract  called  Tlu  Turks  in  Europe. 
which  he  had  written  in  the  first  number  of  a  series 
entitled  Politics  for  Ike  PeopU. 
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To  Miss  Florence  Freeman. 

Spalato,  October  17,  1875. 
.  .  Lady  Strangford's  letter  contained  that  i>nc  to  the  Prince 
of  Montenegro,  which  wc  had  wanted  a  week  before.  But  here 
is  a  queerer  thing  than  that.  Some  people  in  Trieste,  wc  don't 
know  who.  some  committer  on  behalf  of  (he  insurgents,  tele- 
graphed 10  Montenegro  that  wc  were  a-coming.  Well,  will 
you  believe  it.  the  Prince's  prime  minister  made  a  great  dinner 
for  US,  and  bade  the  lords,  high  captains,  and  chief  estates  of 
Montenegro  lo  meet  us— only  they  never  told  us;  so  wc  never 
went.  Wc  walked  up  and  down  ihc  street  expecting  somebody 
to  notioe  us ;  they  looked  at  us,  believing  that  wc  knew  and 
expecting  us  to  come  to  them.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything 
so  absurd  ?  Also  ihc  Prince  had  a  ica-party  with  Russian  tea, 
which  I  shonld  have  liked  of  all  things.  All  this  wc  heard 
tftcrwards  in  Ragusa.  I  have  sent  word  that  I  mean  to  come 
again  when  the  carriage  road  is  made— we  may  make  it  nil 
straight  then . 

^^r  '  '  Tho  Jew,' « Icrm  which  Crcqiicnily  occurs  in  the  following  Icttcn, 

r  wM  FrecDuin's  joculiu'  designation  of  Lord  Bcaconxlicld.  In  reTcrvncv 

I  partly  to  his  Hebrew  cslractioii.  pirtljr  (o  his  Oriental  synipathlci 
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.  .  .  Bui  now  comes  our  great  run  of  all,  something  quite 
new  for  Horner  and  mc,  though  not  for  Morlcy.  Wc  have 
been  in  frtrHhuf  infidfiium,  seen  the  seat  of  war.  seen  ihr 
Turks.  On  Thursday  wc  three  got  a  carriage  along  with 
a  Russian,  correspondent  for  the  Gaiosft  or  some  such  name- 
be  seems  a  regular  stitk-iit-thr-mud—  and  went  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Trcbinje,  the  nearest  town  in  Herzegovina.  We  were 
assured  that  it  u'as  quite  safe,  and  found  it  so.  But  mark 
the  difference  between  Ctiristendom  and  paynimrie.  The  road 
is  very  good  as  long  as  yoii  are  in  the  Austrian  territory,  and 
gets  bad  as  soon  as  you  cross  the  Turkish  frontier.  Then 
you  go  down,  as  Trcbinje  is  in  a  plain— a  atony  plain— so 
stony,  where  mighty  little  growa  save  lnKky  close  to  the  town. 
On,  on,  on.  hilU  and  stones  on  each  side.  Presently,  a  convoy 
of  about  400  Turkish  soldiers,  such  ugly,  ragged  dogs,  and 
nuny  of  their  officers  not  much  better,  going  to  get  corn— they 
sent  out  skirmishers  to  run  up  the  hills  and  look  out  1  never 
saw  soldiers  in  actual  campaign  before.  I  was  inclined  to  sing 
■  Exsurgat  Dcus' ;  but  they  did  us  no  harm  ;  we  exchanged 
salutations  with  the  officers  and  went  on  peaceably.  But  tn 
get  lo  the  town  wc  had  to  cross  Jubcnitza,  which  can  com- 
monly be  forded  in  3  carriage,  but  it  was  swollen  (I  should 
have  said  that  we  had  a  good  deal  of  rain) ;  so  wc  crossed 
in  a  boat,  such  a  boat,  with  a  ragged  Charon,  who  talked 
a  jumble  of  Turkish.  Italian,  and  German,  but  1  conceive  him 
to  hav-c  been  a  Slave  Christian.  Just  before  we  crossed  was 
a  ^-illage  burned  all  but  the  church.  Then  we  had  lo  walk 
on  over  stony  roads;  1  lagged  behind,  but  Homer  always  kept 
in  aighc,  and  I  was  gUd  to  catch  him  up  when  two  men  growled 
at  me  round  a  corner.  So  we  got  to  Trebinjc,  and  I  saw 
for  the  first  lime  Mosques  (ugly),  and  minarets  (pretty),  and 
8  baxaar  with  live  Turks  lolling  in  their  shops ;  also  tents  as 
in  war-lime.  The  bazaar  seemed  to  me  like  a  wild  beast  show 
with  the  fronts  of  ihc  cages  taken  off;  the  hyaenas  might  have 
sprung  on  us  if  they  had  chosen.  Wc  did  not  stay  long,  but 
walked  back  to  the  river— no  Charon  I  Morlcy  begins  to 
undress  to  wade,  when  Charon  came  and  said  he  would  be 
drowned  if  he  tried.  So  boat  again,  but  it  was  full  uf  water, 
but  Charon  ladled  it  out  with  a  big  spoon  and  wc  got  across 
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to  our  carriage,  and  so  bacic  to  Ragusa,  Chrislendom,  and 
civilization.  Ragusa  is  full  of  refugees  from  Herzegovina,  poor, 
half-starved  creatures;  but  much  is  gathered  for  them,  and 
the  Austrian  government  gives  ihetn  a  small  allowance.  We 
went  and  saw  them,  and  gave  something  to  help  them.  Friday 
the  waves  of  the  sea  were  mighty  and  raged  horribly — 'twaa 
a  grand  sight  to  look  at  them  on  the  rocks,  close  by  our 
quarters —so  the  Trieste  boat  due  on  P'riday  did  not  come  till 
Saturday,  and  we  doubted  much  whrlher  wc  could  get  away 
yoterday.  Hut  yesterday  nfternonn  the  weather  quite  changed. 
We  set  sail  ni  six  oY-lnck,  and  it  turned  out  n  lovely  moonlight 
nighl,  nnd  the  sea,  ^i\et  a  little  while,  became  quite  smooth. 
So  we  got  here  iliis  morning,  and  have  looked  up  this  won- 
derToI  place  pretty  thoroughly.  You  must  understand  that 
the  old  town  is  in  the  palace  -  the  palace  wall  made  llie  town 
wall,  and  :i  great  deal  can  be  mode  out  of  the  walls,  besides 
the  great  arcades  and  the  temples.  Wc  rather  think  that  ihe 
one  which  is  now  the  cathedral  was  a  mausolciini  and  not 
A  temple.  Then  llie  gceat  camfwnile^l  need  nut  tell  you 
that  Diocletian  did  not  build  that.  The  thing  quite  equals  my 
expectations  of  years.  We  are  to  ace  TraO  and  Saluna,  and  on 
Wednesday  evening  start  for  Pola.  gelling,  we  hope,  another 
took  at  Zara.  Horner  and  I  have  just  been  up  sitting  in  the 
peristyle  by  moonlight,  and  then  drinking  coffee  and  maras- 
chino, 17  kr.  each. 

To  Miss  Macaktiii'r '. 


Somerlcaze,  Wells,  December  iB,  1875. 
,  .  .  Moreover,  as  these  arc  times  in  which  one  mu.-jt  heal 
with  nne  hand  and  slay  with  the  other,  if  he  will  leave  off 
munhering  of  birds,  and  send  mc  tlie  guns,  powder,  4c. 
I  will  send  them  to  ihose  who  will  use  ihem  to  shoot  Turks, 
a  far  more  useful  and  righteous  form  of  sport.  There 's  that 
beast  going  nbnut  in  lndi.*i;  if  he  would  only  Khoot  Turks 
instead  of  elephants,   he  wuuld  be  doing  some  good  in    his 

'  After  begging  her  to  induce  Ihe  m«*tcr  of  the  hoiute  where  ahe  wa* 
■uylng  to  send  lomethinic  to  the  fund  for  Uic  Botnian  rtjugod 
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gctwrstion.    You  are  not  a  bad  hand  M  preaching,  so  take 

these  papers  to  your  icxl,  and  preacli  away  to  the and  the 

rest  of  mankind. 

If  Fortnightly  or  P.  M.  G.  reaches  you,  you  will  sec  (hat 
[  have  been  at  it  in  my  fashion,  and  there  is  more  a-coming  in 
MaaniUatt.  including  a  touching  reference  to  time-tables. 

To  J.  Bryce,  Esq. 

Soinerleoze,  December  19,  1875. 
What  am  I  a-doing  of;  Why,  many  things.  Pirsi  of 
all,  fuming  and  wondering  whether  any  human  being  ever 
means  to  come  and  see  me  again.  1  have  not  had  a  soul  here 
since  I  came  back.  Secondly,  I  am  pressing  on  vol.  v.  Sk.  &c., 
and,  as  I  am  doing  Angevins,  oKering  mental  whole-burnt- 
offeriiifs  to  the  Great  Teacher  as  I  gi>  along.  Surely  there 
bbut  oneStubbs,  undciiilaiajU5,&c.fi:c.  Thirdly,  ua  promoted 
to  be  Ead'.vardus  Senior.  (December  35)  by  the  birth  of  my 
grandson,  1  am  trying  to  I'cel  fittmgly  venerable  in  my  new 
relation  of  life.  But  chiefly,  as  Eadwardus  Senior  was  also 
Invictissimus,  I  am  crusting  to  sec  my  lust  of  mine  eneinies 
and  the  enemies  of  mankind,  those  foul  Turks,  and,  yet  more, 
working  all  t  can  to  get  something  for  the  poor  refugees  in 
Montenegro  and  Dalinatia.  Here  is  a  paper  about  them.  Do 
give  mc  something,  and  gather  as  much  as  you  can,  I  have 
gathered  a  good  bil  which  has  gone  to  Raguaa,  partly  in  money 
partly  in  blankets.  I  simply  beg  of  everybody  ihat  1  see  or 
write  to— I  never  madcafiu'fr  before— with  this  formula  that 
the  smallest  gift  is  not  despised,  and  that  for  the  largest  we 
can  find  a  use. 


To  W.  B.  Dawxiks,  Esq. 

Jatiuary  a,  1876. 
So  you  have  been  round  the  world,  gathering  great  sums 
honestly  and  refusing  greater  suini  oftercd  dishonestly,     tl  is 
not  exactly  like  the  righteous  man  in  Tate  and  Brady 


vol.  n. 


■  Who  honcsi  poverty  prefen 
To  gainful  peijury.' 
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You  seem  to  have  learned  the  art  of  making  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  coming  back  with  your  purse  full  and  your  conscience 
clear.  While  you  arc  in  that  case,  you  ought  lo  be  thankful 
and  bountiful.  So  I  want  to  get  a  than k-ofTc ring  (January  9) 
out  of  you  for  my  poor  refugees  at  Raguiia.  And  atill  more, 
I  want  you  to  siir  up  all  the  ricli  people  at  Manchester  of  oU 
nations  to  send  mc  something.  I  have  gallicrod  about  ^loo, 
and  have  sent  most  of  it  imore  goes  lo-morrow)  in  money 
and  blankets.  But  what  is  that  among  so  many?  The  last 
news  1  had,  many  of  them  were  dying.  So  make  a  quilr, 
please,  and  get  me  something  handsome.  A  man  named 
Tbomssson,  of  Aldcrlcy,  whom  I  never  heard  of,  sent  mc  £-m 
yesterday,  which  proves  that  there  are  some  good  people  In 
the  world. 

.  ,  .  What  was  Trollopc  doing  at  Honolulu .'  Be  there  foxes 
tberCi  or  men  that  make  leather  breeches?  1  had  fancied  thai 
those  islanders  were  an  '  ex  braces  turn  genus','  like  the  Brets, 
till  Eleanor  of  Montfort  taught  Llywelj-n  better.  Anyhow,  there 
is  a  wolf  at  large  in  Hampshire,  slaying  of  many  Iambs,  and 
there  wxrc  just  now  nimours  of  a  bear  hereabouts,  whose 
doings  in  the  same  line  were  falsely  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Foo-choo'.  So  you  may  find  something  more  to  do  in  Wookcy 
Hole  yet.  Of  southern  hemisphere  "critters'  I  got  mc  at 
Janmtch's  a  ptur  of  black  swans.  The  cock  is  a  wise  bird  and 
abideth,  but  the  hen  flew  away,  and  when  t  got  another,  she 
twisted  her  neck  in  the  palings,  and  departed  this  life. 

You  ask  about  Abergavenny.  Has  not  Mrs,  Williams,  of 
Ce&i,  or  D.  R.  Thomas,  parson  of  that  place,  told  you  that  the 
Brets,  such  at  least  of  them  as  be  '  ould  ancients,'  havT  made 
nie  their  chief  for  the  year  ;  President  of  Cambrian  Arehaeo- 
lo^cal  Association  ?  'Tis  rather  like  Palgrave's  notion  of  the 
Brets  thciOKlvcs  making  jdia  Bretwalda.  But  you  must  come 
and  sec  mc  in  the  chair  at  Aberga\'eniiy  (there  is  more  reason 
in  making  a  marquess  there  than  in  some  other  places) ;  only 
unless  you  ore  the  most  undutiful  of  men,  you  will  have  been 
here  before  1  go  tliere. 


'  An  '  unbrtecbcd  race.' 
*  Hit>  Cbincae  dog. 
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^■^  To  THK  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens. 

^^B  Somerleaze,  January  24,  1676. 

^H^  ...  I  have  a  very  strong  view  about  the  way  of  publlBhing 

^H  «  dead  writer's  book '.  Setting  aside  a  spelling-book,  a  law- 
^H  book,  a  book  of  geometry,  where  matter  is  everything  and  form 
^H  nothing,  I  hold  that  the  author's  text  should  appear  as  he  left 
^^P  iL  You  may  work  in  any  corrections  or  additions  (in  brackets) 
that  he  made  himself,  but  no  corrcclions.  no  improvements,  of 
any  editor.  (February  6.)  Anything  thai  is  positively  wrong 
m^  of  course  be  pointed  out  in  a  note.  1  would  not  let 
editorial  work  go  further.  The  book  should  be  the  record  of  ita 
own  author's  mind  alike  in  its  strength  and  in  Its  weakness. . . 

To  THE  Rev.  N.  Pinder. 

Somerleaze,  April  3.  1876. 

This  cover  was  directed  to  you  a  long  time  ago,  I  think  at 
some  stage  of  my  travels.  From  you  I  went  on  to  Hull,  made 
my  preachment,  ihcncc  lo  Catcacre,  thence  to  Rhydd  Court, 
thence  to  London  to  the  federal  house,  lirycc  and  Co.,  and 
thence  home.  Since  then  I  have  had  to  go  lo  Taunton  to  do 
special  juror,  and  on  the  t6ih  we  start  for  Abcrgwili.  1  was 
dreadfiilly  afraid—  (April  9),  1  have  been  trying  to  remember 
what  it  ^^-as  (hat  1  was  afraid  about,  but  I  can't.  On  my  travels 
I  noticed,  first,  the  singularity  of  having  an  Orthodox  wife, 
which  is  lo  be  seen  at  Rhydd  Court,  where  Lady  Lechmere 
thought  it  her  duty  10  join  that  branch  of  the  vineyard,  and 
learned  Russian— 1  would  rather  have  learned  Greek— the 
better  to  worship  therein.  Howbeit  she  plays  llie  organ  in 
Lechmere  private  chapel.  Secondly,  I  noticed  the  novelty  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  federal  house,  where  Bryce  and 
a  sister,  Vcrncy  and  a  wife,  dwell  together  seemingly  in  unity. 
The  arrangement  is  strictly  federal,  as  ihcy  form  one  house- 
hold for  some  purposes  and  two  for  others. 

Ju9(  now  we  have  with  us  Harold  and  Alice  and  little 
Edward,  of  whom  tlie  last  has  a  remarkable  gift  of  bcard-puUing. 

'  There  wat  lomc  projftct  at  ihb  time  of  bringing  out  a  new  and 
rcvi»c(l  edition  of  Dcnn  Hook's  Lhvs  of  Iht  Atehbiakopi  (^Cankrbuiy. 

Kft 
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Also  vol.  V.  may  be  said  to  be  done,  all  but  a  revise  or  the  U»t 
shept  and  proofs  of  preface  and  cnntcnts.  When  we  come 
back  from  Si.  David's,  !  presently  start  with  my  wife  and  Kate 
for  Lc  Muns  and  other  places  that  way.  'Tis  just  Hveniy  years 
since  you  first  taught  me  the  art  ofloreign  travel. 

To  A.  W.  Ward,  Ebq. 

Sotnerleaze,  April  9,  1676. 
I  have  jii9t  been  reading  through  your  papers.  You  may. 
perhaps,  remember  tfiai  I  said  long  ago  that  Owens  College 
was  somelliing  very  like  a  university,  while  it  was  not  at  all 
like  a  college.  I  hold  lo  that  still.  I  think  you  have  quite 
shown  your  fitness  for  taking  the  formal  rank  of  a  university 
and  granting  degrees.  You  might  start  clear  with  some  advan* 
tages  over  all  others.  You  might  avoid  the  London  aflectotion 
of  omniscience,  and  also  the  way  in  which  at  Oxford  .ind 
Cambridge  a  pass  has  become  contemptible.  I  would  say  don't 
keep  your  place  nc  fever  heat  with  endless  examinations  and 
cinss  tests,  but  let  the  degree  itself  be  respectable.  Let  H.A. 
prove  something,  and  M.  A.  prove  something  more;  and  don'tj 
go  wild  after  senior  wTanglers  and  double-lirsts.  PauU  oftcnJ 
sends  me  some  of  the  exercises  for  the  Doctor's  degree  at 
Gottin^en.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  would  hnvc  for  M.A. 
Give  the  widest  choice  of  subjects,  but  let  each  man  show  that 
he  can  treat  some  point  in  his  own  subject  in  detail.  Our  priie 
essays  are  so  vague,  and  always  show  that  the  man  (as  i>  but 
natural)  hsd  never  thought  about  the  matter  till  the  subject  was 
given  out.  and  had  to  make  acquaintance,  not  only  with  his 
particular  authorities,  but  with  any  authorities,  for  the  first 
time.  These  German  essays,  which  you  of  course  know  more 
sbout  thfin  I  do,  clearly  imply  that  the  man  had  already  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge  when  he  began  lo  work  the  special  point. 

To  Miss  Edith  Tkomi'son. 

Somcrlcaxe,  April  14, 1B76. 
I  cant  (Ind  a  big  sheet,  save  of  the  blue  kind,  on  which 
I  wrote  a  little  lime  back  to  Johnny  till  1  was  tired  of  it.    So 
here  is  a  little  one 
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First,  ray  own  history  since  I  lert  you.  I  got  to  Rhydd  Court 
from  you  nnd  abode  till  the  Tuesday,  going  lo  Tewkesbury  nJI 
in  a  privaif  stcnincr  which  Lcchmere  keeps,  also  by  land  lo 
Hanley  Castle,  where  BHhlric  is  said  to  have  lived.  My 
Tewkesbury  thoughts  (Abergwili  Palace,  April  19)  you  may 
hnply  have  seen  in  '  Reviler.'  TIjcnce  to  London,  lo  what  1  call 
the  federal  house.  1  had  not  lime  lo  go  to  sec  m^ny  people,  as 
1  hod  much  to  do  wilh  Johnny  the  Faithless  (who  has  cut  going 
to  Old  Euglandi '  and  Macmillan  ;  also  1  had  to  go  to  Cheshunl 
to  make  my  first  acquaintaoce  with  the  Harolding*.  But  I  had 
divers  feasts,  carnival  being  prolonged  in  an  imgodly  sort  into 
Lent,  and  met  some  that  1  knew  before,  as  Church.  Mninc, 
Bagehol,  G.  T.  Clark;  and  some  that  I  did  not,  as  Sir  G. 
Campbell,  Gallon's'  HtrfdUary  Genius,  and  Dame  Parthenope 
Vt-rney,  who  writes  aljout  Creek  songs  and  is  sister  tc.  Miss 
Nightingale.  Then  home,  where  I  stuck  steadily  till  yesterday, 
bating  ha\-iitg  to  go  to  Taunton  lo  a  special  jury. 

.Most  of  the  time  we  had  with  us  Harold,  Alice,  and  little 
Edward,  whose  lugs  at  his  grandfather's  beard  equal  William's 
gnisp  of  the  straws  al  a  yet  earlier  age  '.  Also  for  a  few  days 
wr  had  Johnny  Green's  Humphry  Ward  and  his  wife  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Arnold  the  less  and  granddaughter  of 
Thomas  Arnold  the  greater.  (I  suppose  now  people  would 
describe  her  as  niece  of  Mat,  but  I  don't.)  Helen  and  Florence 
abide  sttll  at  GOttingcn.  The  rest  of  us,  tiiat  is,  Eleanor, 
Margaret,  and  Kate,  came  hither  yesterday,  and  on  Saturday 
wc  take  up  our  carriages  and  go  on  with  the  Bishop  and 


'  I.«.  Slricily  Angcio  in  Sleswigi  but  Mr.  Freeman  commonly  used 
(I  In  ■  more  extended  sense  bo  as  lo  include  Ihe  Nrilirrl>nd>,  snd 
genenlly  oil  the  rcKioni  ocL-iipicd  by  tlie  Low  Dutch.  Sec  bin  lecturca 
on  Thi  English  HiofiU  m  H»  Iknt  homtt  (.TrObner  and  Co.},  pp.  a6  31. 

'  1.0.  Hit  gntiidion,  diild  of  his  eldest  ion  Harold. 

*  I.e.  Francis  Gallon,  author  of  Hnrtliliay  Gmiiu:  n>r  tu^iry  uilo  Hs 
Laaa  ami  Consi^nmrf. 

•  •  At  ilie  iniirncni  of  Iiii  birth  the  babe  iciicd  the  straw  on  tlic 
L-linmbcr  iloor  with  so  vigorous  a  giup  that  all  who  saw  the  st^ht  knew 
that  be  would  became  ■  mighly  conqueror,  who  would  nei^r  let  jto 
aiiythins  that  he  had  once  laid  his  hand  upon.'  iVivnHdir  Con^mil, 
ii.  178. 
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Mre.  Jones  to  St.  David's,  lo  tarry  vnih  James  Allen,  the  Chan- 
cellor, till  somcwhen  about  next  Wednesday.  Then  1  must 
show  them  some  other  things  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  then 
home,  ready  lo  start  for  Lc  Mans. 

Primer  is  out  al  last ;  of  General  Sketch,  ed.  5,  the  tail  of 
Index  still  drags,  but  1  am  looking  lor  the  last  sheet,  as  also  for 
Title-page  and  Preface  of  vol,  v.  It  is  a  wonderful  feeling  10 
have  done  that.  The  proofs  of  the  llaiiatt  Skttchts  have  begun, 
and  I  have  UisloriaU  Cto/^phy  to  da 

...  To  our  Wells  notions  it  b  funny  having  here  a  Bishop's 
house  all  away  by  itself,  as  it  might  be  a  squire's.  But  It  would 
be  absurd  to  live  at  St,  David's.  Commonly  1  protest  against  J 
calling  Bishops'  manors  palaces ;  the  palatium  is  the  head  house ' 
by  the  head  church,  but  by  some  strange  fiction  of  taw  the 
Palaet  of  Si.  Davitfs  tinis  moved  hithrr.  Caermarthenshirc, 
I  read  once  in  a  book, '  is  not  so  much  mfrsltd  by  hiiU  as  some 
of  its  neighbours.'  But  the  Vale  of  Towey  is  not  to  be  despised. 
Ii  is  not  much  more  than  very  pretty,  but  it  is  that. 

To  Sir  H.  Malse. 

So  mcrlea/e,  April  17,  1876. 

It  is  good  of  you  to  take  so  much  trouble  about  this  club 
matter '. 

[f  I  were  left  quiie  to  myself,  I  should  say,  take  my  name . 
off  altogether  in  any  case,  black  ball  or  no  black  balL     For  ' 
I  cannot  understand  what  use  a  club  in  London  can  be  lo  cne 
here,  nor  why  anybody  thought  of  putting  me  down. 

But  I  think  you  rather  wish  me  to  do  otherwise.  So,  if  you 
think  it  belter,  put  my  name  at  the  end,  and  so  give  the 
committee  a  chance.  Perhaps  you  will  do  this.  1  would  not 
give  you  this  trouble,  if  I  knew  to  whom  lo  write,  but  1  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  club-ways, 

To  F.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq. 

Abergvrili  Palace,  April  ao,  1876, 
Your  card  came  this  morning,  your  letter  this  aAcrooon.  | 
I  have  had  letters  from  Lake,  Hope,  and  Maine  about 


Proposed  nominition  for  otectiOD  lo  the  AtheDieum  Club. 
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unlucky  Alhcnaeum  business.  I  do  reully  feci  very  much 
obliged  lo  all  of  you  Tor  taluDg  so  much  trouble.  The  truth  is 
tb«  I  do  not  see  what  use  a  London  club  can  be  to  me ;  it 
seems  to  be  spending  money  absolutely  Tor  nothing,  which 
would  go  better  Tor  books,  or  journeys,  or  refugees.  I  told 
Haiac  to  do  as  he  pleased,  lo  take  tny  name  off  altogether  or  lo 
put  il  on  at  the  end.  I  should  really  have  been  better  pleased 
to  scratch  and  hear  no  more  about  it ;  but  he  seemed  to  wish  tr> 
give  the  committee  a  chance  of  electing  me.  If  they  do,  1  sup- 
pose I  roust  accept  it;  but  I  don't  the  least  want  iL  What 
good  can  it  do  me?  It  would  be  more  than  a  guinea  for  each 
time  1  set  fool  in  the  place. 

To  Maxwell  Lvte.  Esq. 

Somerleaze,  April  30, 1S7& 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  reform,  since  you  gave  me  ten 
shillings  in  my  drawing-room.  May  it  'inaugurate'  the  reform 
of  the  male  laity  generally ;  but  generally  wc  have  no  bowels 
Bs  compared  with  women  and  parsons,  two  classes  whom  I  am 
just  now  disposed  greatly  lo  extol.  Your  ^5  shall  go  to-morrow 
in  a  cheque  of  about  £fio  to  Baron  Gondola— fancy  a  man  here 
being  Lord  Punt. 

.  .  ,  We  have  just  come  back  from  St.  David's,  and  arc 
shortly  starting  for  Lc  Mans.  I  have  had  my  grandson  here  to 
pull  my  beard. 

To  THE  Rev.  Canok  Mevrick. 

Somerleaze,  April  30.  1876. 
What  a  yp&tTuir*  (n/ fuipdiuoii*)  you  are,  to  send  nie  about  live 
lines.  Why,  your  sister  wrote  me  from  Blickting  at  least  five 
times  as  much.  'Tis  going  on  for  twenty-eight  years  since  you 
have  been  in  any  house  of  mine,  and  at  this  Somerleaze  never  at 
all.  though  you  must  be  alwaj's  going  ai  least  through  our  shire 
to  gel  from  the  East  Angles  lo  the  Dcfnsastas,  This  is  very 
wrong ;  moreover,  as  you  den)  with  the  individual,  so  deal  you 

'  •  Old  rcUmr.' 

■  'Young  fellow,'  in  allusion  to  the  days  when  Ibey  were  intimate 
college  rrienils. 
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also  with  the  communil)'.  never  coining  lo  Trinity  Monday  by 
any  chance,  I'ray  amend  both  these  ways.  What  are  you 
about .'  I  know  you  hiivc  not  converted  the  Paip,  for  he  wa* 
still  sulking  in  a  comer  when  I  was  last  at  Rome,  But  are  you 
not  setting  up  something  of  on  Antipaip.  and  u'ant  a  clitur  Tor 
him  ?  Why  not  go  and  Hteot—if  they  won't  sell— the  real  chair 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  which  lies  about  iii  Sl  John's  doiaier', 
no  man  betiding  the  same  ? 

As  for  me,  my  last  volume  is  done,  and  my  first  grandson 
I  Eadward  wjes  HaroldLni;,  Harold  w»s  Eadwarding)  has  reached 
the  stage  when  'vellit  mihi  barbani  lasclvus  pucr.'  Bui  in  the 
matter  of  daughters,  I  may  siill  be  likened  lo  Philip  the  Deacon, 
and  if  they  don't  prophesy  they  make  indexes. 

Last  night  we  came  back,  four  of  us,  from  St  David's,  having 
nccn  Jones  on  his  throne,  also  skipping  among  the  rocks  as 
1  cannot  do,  though  he  is  older  than  I.  I  Rnd  it  rather  a  work 
to  get  on  a  horse.  Wednesday  week  we  start,  three  of  us,  for 
I.c  Mans  to  greet  Count  Hclias*. 

And,  &  ^ifKiiK'K  that  was,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  (pA  to 
the  Refugees.    Stir  up  all  men  to  the  tunc  of  iya  nit  ToCpxavt 

Among  the  things  which  come  to  me,  some  nameless  (Viend 
has  sent  mc  a  paper-cutter,  big  enough  to  smash  a  Turk's  head, 
with  my  initials  wrought  on  it  in  a  goodly  sort. 

I  heard  a  man  called  Alexander  preach  t'  other  day.  and  he 
called  the  saint  of  to-morrow*  '  Fill-up,'  which  in  one  of  hia 
name  seemed  to  me  to  savour  of  parricide.  To-night  1  sang 
(mcntallyl  psalms  lustily  and  with  a  good  courage,  as  there  was 
my  special  Insurgent  psalm,  last  but  one'. 

You  must  come  and  sec  us. 


'  I.e.  St.  John  ljilcr*n. 

'  Count  o(  Maine,  1091.  There  ii  much  about  hln  in  the  Hiifft  e/ 
IVUliam  Rnfiis. 

*  '  I  uliiugliicr  the  Turk*.' 

*  May  I.  St.  Philip  nnd  Si.  J«inci'  Jay. 

*  P<s.  cxlix,  in  whicli  occur  ihc  vrrso,  '  Lci  the  praisFs  of  God  be  in 
their  moulh,  mid  >  Iwo-edged  iword  in  their  hanilBi  to  be  avenged  or  the 
li«aihen.  and  to  rcbu)ic  the  people ;  lo  liind  ttieir  kiaei  in  chains,  ind  their 
noblcc  with  links  of  Iron,* 
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To  J.  Bryce,  Esft 

Somerleaic,  May  la,  1B76. 

Like  Mr.  C.  Lewis,  you  have  a  gift  for  intcrrogBlion.  I  wilt 
try  and  answer  all  your  questions  and  ask  you  some  back 
Again. 

[  start  with  my  wife  and  Knte  for  Cherbourg  on  Monday.and 
I  hope  to  do  a  good  bit  of  Normnncly  and  Maine,  both  places 
that  I  have  seen  and  places  (hat  I  have  not.  Vol.  v.  is  done,  a;s 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  rests  with  Bat  I'rice  and  Macmillan 
and  their  devils  how  soon  it  is  given  to  the  world,  pis  gedCn  ', 
ceci  fait,  '  when  these  prcliniinnries  are  terminated ','  I  ihink 
I  have  a  right  to  kick  tny  heels  a  bit.  Moreover,  I  have  a  fancy 
for  a  monograph  of  William  the  Red  (the  lirst  gentleman  in 
Europe'),  and  I  am  going  to  look  up  the  places  belonging  to 
lUm.  I  had  to  cut  a  great  deal  about  his  day  very  short  in 
voL  V,  and  I  specially  want  to  work  out  Hclias  of  Maine. 
I  don't  think  I  shall  be  back  for  Trinity  Monday,  but  some  time 
in  June.  You  had  better  write  here,  as  1  cannot  yet  make  an 
Itineraritim.  The  Cfltcntin  a  sadly  lacking  in  railways,  so  that 
one  cannot  trace  out  a  journey  exactly. 

...  As  for  refugees,  since  I  sent  my  last  letters  to  daily 
papers— I  was  amaxed  at  'Jupiter"  putting  it  in— 1  hove  got 
a  good  deal  more^l  have  got  altogether  about  £680.  and  it  was 
still  dropping  in  when  !  left  home.  But  it  is  mainly  in  small 
sums,  and  clearly  from  people  who  have  not  very  much.  Only 
a  very  few  rich  people  give  anylhiiig. 

Of  course  I  have  heard  scveniy  times  seven  that  the  Eastern 
Christians  are  a  poor  lot,  as  I  have  heard  scveniy  times  seven 
that,  if  there  were  no  hunting,  foxes  would  be  extirpated.  Each 
of  these  sayings  seems  to  some  people  lo  prove  something. 
Now  I  don't  say  thai  Slaves  could  ever  equal  Dutchmen;  but, 
poor  dears,  how  can  they  iniprovc  as  long  as  they  have  (he 

'  '  This  being  done,' 

'  A  reference  lo  Mr.  tl.  Rccvc's  rendering  of '  ceci  bit'  in  his  tnuula- 
llon  of  Toc<)ilevi lie's  Dtmomny  in  ^mtrita, 

'  Se<  anlele  on  tlic  l.aw  of  Honour  in  the  Farimghlly  Rmiiui  for 
DMcmber,  1O76;  »l»o  Ragn  r>/ WHIituti  ffw/na^  i.Bj,  9a,  169,408;  it.  14, 
937.  •♦*■ 
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Turk  over  them  f  The  argument  is,  The  rule  of  A  has  taught 
B  bad  waj-s.  Therefore  the  rule  of  A  over  B  shall  be 
kept  up. 

To  Miss  YoNSE. 

Somerleaic,  October  3, 1876. 

Peter  (he  Hermit  had  no  proofs  to  look  over,  either  of  hi» 
own  or  of  anybody  else'.  And  I  certainly  find  thai  (he 
preaching  of  a  crusade  is  a  great  hindrance  to  loolung  over 
proofs,  or  doing  anything  else  o(  one's  ordinar>'  work.  I  have 
to  hold  forth  twice  this  week  here  on  Wcst-scaxum,  and  logo  to 
London  on  Monday,  besides  letters  beyond  all  reckoning.  Yet 
I  have  found  time  to  get  to  your  proof  and  MS.  again.  But 
1  am  sure  you  will  curse  nie  one  seven  limes  by  Mahound, 
Termsgaunt,  and  Apollo,  for  having  gone  at  the  beginning  yei 
the  tooiih  time.  But  wc  must  make  the  growth  of  the  new 
^niHCM-Carolingias  clear ;  it  is  tlif  important  thing  of  aU. 

I  am  reading  away  in  another  part  of  MS.,  and  hope  to  send 
you  more  in  a  few  days.  But  I  am  torn  in  pieces  by  blessed 
calls  10  different  stages  of  the  warfare  with  Turk  and  Jew. 

To  W.  B.  Dawkins,  Esq. 

Hatcl  de  France,  Le  Mans,  June  3,  i8;6. 
Ward  or  Jupiter  or  some  one  may  have  told  you  that  1  am 
beyond  aca,  mid  Ward  may  have  told  you  that  I  am  here  tied 
by  the  leg,  held  fast  in  Die  graap  of  Count  Helias  and  Bishop 
Hildebert'.  The  doctor  here  calls  it  rheumatic  gout  or  some 
other  hard  name.  But  to-day  I  can  put  my  fool  to  the  ground, 
which  Is  somewhat.  So  I  hope  1  may  get  away  in  a  few  day% 
and  then  my  address  will  be 

M.  le  Vicomce  Louis  Kioult  de  NcuWlle. 
S.  Michel  de  Livct, 

Livarot,  Calvados. 
But  this  has  sadly  cut  me  short  in  getting  up  the  csmpftigns 

■  This  letter  has  reference  to  a  HisUtry  of  FniHtt  which  MIh  Yong« 
was  writine  for  (he  scries  of  Short  H.I«orlc«  wliich  Mr.  Fr«em»n  edited. 

*  'I'lie  Couni  i)f  Maine  and  Ihe  Bishop  of  Le  Huiia  m  the  reiipi  of 
WillUm  Rufus.     Sec  volume  U.  of  Fiecmnn's  Ragn  of  WilUam  Rh/hl. 
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of  Helbs  and  William  RuAu.  Moreover,  at  Sie^  Suaanne  I  was 
supped  of  two  fools  of  policemen,  who  took  me  for  an  agent 
of  the  last  William  who  has  conquered  these  parts.  But  I  was 
delivered  out  of  their  hands,  and  I  did  not  even  miss  my  train. 
,  .  .  There  be  fools  here  among  the  Manscis'  who  puL 
things  down.  Brutes.  Ihcy  have  cleft  La  Cile  into  two  pans 
with  a  yawning  gulf  between  them,  just  for  a  tramway,  when 
B  tunnel  would  have  done  just  as  well.  A  great  piece  of  the 
Roman  wall  is  smftshcd,  and  the  beat  twelfth -century  house  in 
Lc  Mans,  llaussmann  was  here  not  many  days  back,  which 
looks  ominous.  To  be  sure  he  came  for  a  wedding,  but  doubt- 
leas  he  would  do  a  little  mischief  at  the  same  time.  [  dont  sec 
much  use  in  a  republic  which  pulls  down  Roman  u-alls  and 
stops  English  travellers.  The  vcrj'  Turks  did  not  do  that  last, 
as  we  M-ent  to  Trebinje. 


To  Miss  Edith  Thompso.s. 
St.  Michel  de  Livel.  Calvados,  June  lo,  1876, 
As  you  arc  in  London,  you  may  ha\'e  seen  Macmillan  or 
Johnny  or  some  one  who  would  know  about  me.  And  if  so, 
you  will  doubtless  have  heard  of  my  sad  estate.  Our  journey 
has  been  utterly  cut  short  as  far  as  any  profit  from  it  is  con- 
cerned by  my  being,  after  a  fortnight's  progress,  smitten  of 
gout  in  the  city  of  Lc  Mans.  1  was  shut  up  for  nearly  s  week, 
able  to  do  nothing  but  take  feeble  drives,  and  not,  as  if  I  had 
been  at  Rhcims.  with  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  to  look 
out  on,  but  only  Grand  Cirque  Giotti  and  the  other  preparations 
for  the  great  yearly  fair.  However,  on  Tuesday  Ihcy  managed 
to  bring  me  here,  a  house  being  more  comfortable  than  an  inn, 
and  1  hope  to  get  across  by  Wednesday's  boat  from  Havre. 
Don't  fancy  that  the  thing  is  very  bad  ;  but  it  has  slopped  all 
going  about  to  poke  out  things.  1  can  only  hobble  and  shuRIc, 
and  worse  than  all,  hrnlmtnt  makes  one  stupid  and  idle.  I  was 
going  to  do  both  llclias  and  William,  and  generally  cvcrj-ihing 
in  Normandy  and  Maine,  so  that  I  might  gel  them  clear  o^ 
my  hands,  and  now  this  is  all  stopped,  and  I  shall  have  to  go 
again. 

'  Psqrle  of  Le  Hans. 
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So  you  have  hit  on  the  analogy  between  the  Red  Man '  and 
Francis  1 '.  That  is  good.  1  have  done  the  same,  in  a  writing 
which  is  already  in  print '.  Truly  boih  bring  out  the  difference 
between  the  '  probits  miles '  and  the  honest  nun. 

To  J.  BitrcE,  Esg. 

Somerleaze,  Attest  37,  1876. 

It  is  not  without  a  feeling  nl'  awe  that  I  begin  a  letter  which 
is  to  go  somewhere  near  the  place  where  the  Mediatized  Min> 
grclian  Prince  told  me  that  the  chains  of  fronielheiis  were 
still  to  be  seen  upon  the  rock.  I  suppose  you  hardly  wrote  the 
account  of  Astrakhan  m  Pall  Mali  CnsetU.  Bui  do  write  to  me 
from  some  barbarous  place  with  a  queer  stamp,  and  don't  ju&t 
send  a  British  postcard. 

I  feel  much  shame  that  I  never  gave  you  the  incrnductory 
notes  for  them  of  Athens  before  you  started.  Well,  here  they 
are,  though  it  seems  funny  to  send  to  Greece  via  Caucasus. 
Only  make  sure  whether  General  Read  still  is  American 
Minister.  E.  W.  Giirncy,  whom  you  know,  and  who  was 
Slaying  here  last  week,  thought  he  was,  but  was  not  certain. 
They  change  almost  as  fast  as  Florentine  priors.  Creek 
premiers  |which  Tfi>iiowr7t  was  not  long  agoj,  and  Somerleaze 
cooks,  which  last  Colcnso  himself  could  not  count.  For  myself 
1  saw  you  last  just  before  I  went  lo  Colchester.  There  Clements 
Markham  and  I  had  much  striving  with  a  mad  c.ivalicr,  which 
Is  still  going  on  in  print.  We  -thai  is,  selt^  wife,  and  Helen — 
dwelled  in  the  house  of  all  the  Rounds,  nephe\v3  and  nieces 
of  the  late  Round -round -round  who  stood  .igainst  Gladstone. 
They  are  very  good  kind  of  fiilk,  and  have  the  castle,  of  whose 
bricks  Parker  spake  much-  some  fools  atill  hold  that  it  is 
a  Roman  temple.  Then  came  Abergavenny,  where  at  Cam- 
brian meeting  I  wa»  whole  President— at  Colchester  we  were 
like  the  arrangement  under  Darius  the  Medc,  Carlingford  taking 
the  place  of  Daniel— how  well  behaved  I  was  in  that  poet, 
sec  Saturday  Hrvirm  of  yesterday,  as  set  forth  by  janics  OavJes, 

■  Williom  KutuB. 

'  Aa  being  rcprraenutivc  of  the  '  clilvulroux  gciitlcnuin.' 

'  'The  Law  of  Honour,'  in  the  Fmhtighlly  for  DccFmbet,  1876, 
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«/  Banks,  squcbendary  (cf.  squarson  and  squlshop')  of  Here- 
ford. Do  you  know  thai  land  1  I  had  not  before  been  there 
since  I  had  seen  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  DaUnatia,  It  is  not 
quite  equal  to  them,  bui  by  no  means  to  be  sniffed  St.  N.  B. 
George  Williams  held  thai  Cheddar  clifis  were  not  to  be  sniffed 
at,  even  when  he  was  fresh  from  Caucasus.  I  came  home 
bringing  C.  C  U;ibingloii  and  others,  but  1  have  had  rather  (00 
much  of  nil  that  work  :  may  be  they  have  brought  on  car-woe, 
nnd  brought  back  foot-woe.  things  bniJ  for  work.  Rcinhold 
Pauli  is  due  here  to-morrow,  and  di^'crs  more  arc  to  meet 
him. 

My  whole  soul  b  beyond  Hadria.  I  really  believe  that  tlic 
nation  is  at  last  stirring.  Meetings  to  denounce  the  Turk  and 
the  Je^f,■  are  gettmg  common.  London  folk  are  plnnning 
a  '  Hyde  Park  demonstration  '—they  wrote  to  me,  and  I  wished 
them  alt  good  tuck  with  a  meeting,  but  said  that  I  doubted 
whether  a'  Hyde  Park  demonstration.'  discredited  by  Tichbome 
and  such  like,  was  a  good  form  of  it.  There  has  been  a  grand 
meeting  at  Darlington,  and  1  was  asked  to  one  at  Liverpool 
Inst  night.  1  have  many  approving  letters  from  all  parts, 
nnd  the  frantic  abuse  which  I  get  from  the  Tories  shows  that 
1  have  hit  them  hard.  [11  truth,  I  bdieve  that,  as  I  said  in 
Dai/y  Ntwn  just  now,  '  the  Derby  windbag  has  burst.'  The 
comic  papers  mock  at  htm. 

.  .  .    My  Jlaliaii  Sbetchts   are    out;   also  a  new  edition  of 
Srtrtiertti  with  a  new  preface. 


To  Caftaih  (afterwakos  Sir  Richard)  Burtok. 

Somcrlcaxc,  November  10,  1876. 
These  arc  all  the  MS.  letters  of  yours  that  I  can  find;  you 
will  remember  that  some  of  them  arc  printed  in  Daily  Stws. 
1  am  very  glad  of  those  hints  about  the  Italian  movements. 
I  made  some  little  use  of  them ;  but  I  want  to  sec  all  that  you 
say  on  the  matter  in  print  somewhere. 

I  have  two  puzzles  ahead,  which   I  don't  think  the  diplo- 
matists have  yet  got  to. 

'  Squire  prcbcn(lBry,B((uiicp«non.»|uirp bishop.   The  aaine* 'squar- 
son' and  'u(uisliop*  were  invented  by  Blihrpp  Wiibcrforcc. 
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Fir«,  when  New  Rome  is  clear  from  the  Turk,  and  not 
taken  by  the  Russian,  is  it  to  be  Greek  or  Bulgarian  1  1  ha%-e 
started  this  point  in  Saturriaj'  Review. 

Secondly,  the  Hadriatic  coast  and  its  background  have  been, 
ever  since  the  Slaves  came  in,  a  body  without  mouths,  and 
a  set  of  mouths  without  a  body.  From  Augustus  to  Justinian 
'twas  a  flourishing  land,  mother  of  emperors,  and  Salona  was 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  earth.  The  thing  is  to  unite  the 
body  and  the  mouths  ;  but  how .' 

Thirdly,  Montenegro  must  have  a  port,  and  the  distinction 
between  it  and  Herzegovina  is  simply  the  difference  betweeo 
freedom  and  bond^e.  But  might  not  an  enlarged  Montenegro 
cease  to  be  Montenegro  ?  The  tribe  civilizing  itself,  and  ihe 
prince,  the  true  n-aifi^v  Xhbv  ',  would  be  lost,  if  you  made  the 
lerritory  much  larger. 

Your  last  short  letter  tame  after  this  was  begun.  Thanks 
for  the  hint  about  the  Moslems  keeping  quiet.  You  will  most 
likely  have  seen  my  letter  in  the  TiiMfs  of  last  Wednesday, 
where  I  use  a  kindred  argument 

Could  you  not  bring  some  of  the  important  points  of  the  case 
privately  before  Lord  Salisbury,  now  he  is  to  be  plenipo- 
tentiary ?  He  is  not  like  the  two  men  of  Belial,  and  your 
knowledge  of  the  East  would  get  you  a  hearing  from  him. 
1  am  sure  you  might  do  good  in  this  way. 


To 


November  la,  1&76. 

Mv  DEAR  , 

I  quite  understand  your  feeling  about  not  joining  the 
proposed  meeting.  As  things  arc.  it  might  have  the  look  of 
distinctly  joming  the  Liberal  party,  as  such,  which  wc  have  no 
right  to  ask  you  to  do.  I  am  really  sorry  that  the  cause  of 
right  and  humanity  has  become  a  party  question.  But  I  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  Ihe  fault  of  my  party,  least  of  all  the  fault 
of  those  who,  like  myself,  arc  simply  saying  now  what  wc 
have  said  for  twenty  years  past,  once  in  the  Iccth  of  Fal- 
tnersion.as  now  in  I  he  teeth  of  Derby.  Gladatonc  has  come 
over  to  us,  not  wc  to  him. 

'  *SIi«pherd  of  the  people' 
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I  hope  things  may  be  according  to  some  of  your  happier 
rumours,  But  Lord  Beacon sfi eld's  speech'  has  Trightened 
a  great  many.  I  suppose  it  may.  with  him,  mean  anything. 
It  is  certainly  our  business  to  back  Lord  Sahsbury  up  heartily 
till  he  does  something  to  be  quarrelled  with.  T  hope  to  say 
something  tu  that  effect  at  Bristol  and  Manchester,  whither 
1  am  off  tci-morrow. 

To  J.  Bryce,  Esq, 

November  13,  1&76. 

...  I  should  much  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  all  that 
has  been  going  on,  and  specially  or  my  share  in  it.  1  am  fairly 
used  both  to  praise  and  to  abuse.  But  I  have  been  both 
praised  and  abused  now  as  I  never  was  before.  The  local 
Tory  press  seems  lo  have  no  thought  but  to  revile  me.  This 
1  take  as  the  best  possible  sgn.  I  must  have  hit  them  hard 
or  they  could  not  yell  so  loud.  Liddon  tells  mc  that  he  had 
a  long  talk  with  you,  and  he  wants  you  to  speak  out.  And 
1  am  sure  I  da  You  must  have  something  to  say  worth 
hearing,  and  we  ought  lo  have  it  out.  And  I  delight  in  a  cause 
in  which  you  and  1  and  Liddon  (whose  creed  is  of  the  longest) 
and  Cox  and  Sandwith  (whose  creed  is  of  the  shorlestf,  can 
all  pull  together,  simply  because  we  all  believe  in  something 
greater  than  creeds,  namely,  right  and  wrong. 

...  I  send  a  batch  of  Ictlers,  some  of  which  1  think  will 
interest  yon.  Don't  bind  yourself  lo  read  them  all,  if  you  don't 
like.  Is  not  Sandwith  a  noble  fellow?  I  have  sent  out  over 
j£5000  since  I  began,  and  that  without  advertising  or  pubhshing 
subscription  lists. 

To  Miss  EnrrH  Thoupsok. 

Soroerleaze,  December  34,  1876. 
I  have  had  a  cover  addressed  to  you  ever  since  1  came  liome 
—I  mean  from  you  and  Excicr,  as  I  have  been  from  home 
again,  to  wit  to  the  St.  James'  Hall  meeting— the  word  con- 
ference was  a  mistake.  I  have  sent  you  my  Manchester  speedi; 
of  the  full  report  of  the  Conference  they  have  sent  me  only 

'  At  Uic  Cuildliall  on  November  9.    See  ibove.  p.  iit. 
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one ;  ao  you  may  spend  a  shitling  in  buying  what  Gladaiunc 
and  I  really  said.  How  the  Jews.  Turks,  and  Tories  do  lie ! 
See,  even  those  whom  one  looked  on  as  honest  men  are  carried 
away  by  their  dissimulation.  1  had  nior«  anonymous  leticn 
of  abuae  yesterday  than  1  ever  liad  in  one  day  before.  But 
ihe  more  the  merrier ;  it  shows  ttiat  they  are  hard  hit.  I  ba\'e 
not  forgotten  what  S.  G.  Selwyn  of  Milton  Clevedon  said  to 
me  in  1868 :  '  1  speak  of  you  as  contemptible,  because  I  know 
that  you  are  formidable.'  Still  they  need  not  lie,  but  I  suppu^e 
with  Ihe  Jew  at  Ihcir  head  ihcy  really  cannot  help  it.  The 
words  *  Perish  India '  were  not  only  never  said,  but  were  not 
even  reported— at  least  not  in  Timfs,  Daily  Nm^s,  Oetily  TVfr- 
graph,  or  Siaiui«rd\  they  arc  pure  invention.  Ycl  1  get 
abusive  letters  charging  me  with  lying  in  uying  that  I  did 
not  say  them. 

,  .  .  You  asked  for  an  autograph  of  Uddon.  I  send  that 
and  some  other  divines  of  more  than  one  branch  of  the  vine- 
yard— also  a  poet — also  severs!  fools:  don't  trouble  yourself 
to  send  ihese  last  back. 

The  St.  James'  Hall  Conference  was  a  wonderful  sight— 
I  did  not  twenty  years  back  expect  to  hear  some  thousands  of 
Englishmen  cheering  every  word  in  favour  of  Russia.  Even 
Gladstone  fell  dead  when  he  made  the  slightest  hint  the  other 
way.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  my  reception  was  next  to 
Gladstone's-    The  sniggering  only  shows  what  a  move  it  wxi. 

All  this  sadly  tells  against  work  :  but  1  have  managed  to  do 
some  things.  1  am  gelling  on  a  bit  with  Historical  Oro/iraf'hy. 
You  will  find  me  again  next  month  in  Farlnighlly  and  /iritix/i 
Quartfrly—the  last,  on  Guixol's  Francr,  seems  a  tame  subject 
just  now.  I  am  curious  to  know  how  the  La»v  of  Honour' 
strikes  you.  It  is  a  thing  about  which  you  and  I  have  olten 
talked  ;  but  now  1  have  put  my  thoughts  into  more  regular 
shape  than  before.  It  was  written  a  year  ago;  but  it  was 
crowded  out  by  other  more  pressing  tilings  of  my  own  and 
others. 

We  have  got  Harold  and  Alice  here,  and  my  grandson 
Eadward  Harolding.  who  is  my  delight  just  now— the  jolliest 


In  Ferltiiglilly  ttrvitw  for  this  month. 
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little  fellow,  trying  hard  to  walk  and  talk.  Tlie  RiciimOHd  and 
tJarlinglon  Journal  would  hardly  realize  me  in  tlie  character 
of  grandfather. 

To  THE  Rev.  T.  G.  Bonkkv. 

Sonicrlcazc,  December  30,  1876. 
I  see  jFou  are  a  helper  in  the  cause ;  so  I  send  you  my 
speech  M  Manchcetcr,  which  the  Turks  there  did  not  like 
at  atl.  Their  notions  of  reasoning  arc  odd.  1  say  that  Lord 
Derby  did  certain  things  and  that  those  things  were  wicked. 
They  do  not  try  to  prove  either  that  he  did  not  do  the  things, 
or  that  the  things  were  not  wicked  — but  they  only  cry  out  that 
it  is  wicked  to  speak  against  Lord  Derby.  I  am  sure  wc  did 
good  in  St.  James*  Hall.  Lord  Salisbury  is  surely  taking  his 
orders  from  us  rather  than  from  the  Jew-  But  things  will  not 
be  put  right  withuut  some  stronger  measure  than  they  suggest 
— and  I  believe  it  cun  only  be  done  by  war  sooner  or  later. 

So  Z^TW  t\  'PoHrtfio '. 

The  tour  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  islands,  to  which 
many  of  the  following  letters  refer,  occupied  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  1877.  Accompanied  by  his  two  eldest 
datighters  he  sailed  from  Trieste  on  May  4,  and  after 
spending  a  few  days  in  Corfu,  continued  the  voyage 
round  Peloponnesus  to  Athens.  The  tour  in  Greece 
included  visits  to  Marathon,  Tiryns,  Argos,  Larissa, 
MykeniJ,  Nemea,  Akrukunnthos,  Palra,s  and  Olympia. 
On  his  homeward  journey  he  touched  at  Zantc,  Ilhaka, 
and  Corfu,  landed  for  the  first  time  at  Curazzo,  and 
revisited  Spalato,  Traii,  Zara,  and  Pola.  Everywhere  in 
Greece,  but  more  especially  in  the  Ionian  islands,  he  was 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  a  people  grateful  for  his 
warm  .sympathy  in  past  years,  and  his  active  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  insui^nts  in  the  war  then  going  on. 

Dy  July  4  he  was  again  in  Kngiand. 


VOLn. 


*  'Long live  Ruuul' 
L 
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In  August  he  b^fan  to  .stifrer  much  from  cough  and 
gout,  to  which  he  now  continued  to  be  very  liable  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  which  .at  times  grievously  interfered 
with  his  literary  work  and  wilh  his  travelling.    He  spent 
part  of  November  and  December  at  Aix-les-Bains  with 
his  wife  and  second  daughter,  and  was  much  benefited 
by  a  course  of  baths  there,  after  which  they  proceeded 
by  way  of  Rome  and  Naples  to  Palermo,  which  they 
reached  on   December  30.     He  remained  in  Sicily  till 
the  middle  of  May,  1878,  and  wrote  several  articles  for 
the  Saturday  Review  upon  various  places,  the  first-fruits 
of  those  studies  and  observations  which  gradually  ex- 
panded into  the  design  of  writing  (he  history  of  Sicily. 
These  articles  were  the  last   which  he  wrote  for  the 
Saturday  Revinv,  to  which  he  had  been  a  regular  con- 
tributor for  more  than  twenty  years.     The  line  taken 
by  that  journal  in  reference  to  the  '  Eastern  Question ' 
was  entirely  opposed  to  Freeman's  views,  and  although 
the  articles  which  he  wrote  were  not  directly  political, 
he  felt  scruples  of  conscience  in  being  connected  with 
a  p.iper  xvhich  propagated  what  he  held  to  be  false  and 
pernicious  doctrine  on  a  question  of  vital  importance. 
After   some   correspondence   therefore  with   the  editor 
he  determined  to  sever  his  connexion  with  the  Review, 
although  the  decision   meant  a  loss  of  income  to  him 
which  w.Ts  not  less  than  £^00  a  year. 

To  Miss  Edith  Tiioupsoit. 

Somerleaie,  March  11,  1877. 
...  I  have  settled  to  (nke  Helen  witli  inc,  a\  well  ns  Mar- 
garet, and  wc  hope  to  start  as  soon  as  1  have  done  the  proof- 
proving  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  Nontian  Conquest,  Ed.  3.     By  thai 
time  also  I  trust  my  tittle  Turk-book'  will  be  ouL    'Twill  be 

'  Tlu  Ollamam  Powir  in  Eurofit. 
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only  a  little  book,  to  match  the  SaraiMts.  It  is.  in  short,  the 
matter  of  T/ie  Turts  in  Europe^  expanded.  When  I  wa» 
a-writing  of  that,  I  found  that  I  had  made  something  which 
was  too  big  for  a  pamphlet  and  too  little  for  a  book ;  so  1  thought 
the  best  way  was  to  do  both  processes,  to  abridge  and  to  expanil 
— to  make  a  primer,  in  short,  and  a  genera!  sketch  too.  I  am 
not  likely  to  get  vol.  ii'  done  till  late  in  April— then  off  we  go. 
But  whither  is  not  yet  fixed.  I  want  to  go  to  Greece  this  year 
of  all  things,  if  it  can  be  managed.  But  if  Hobart  should  be 
bombarding  or  even  blockading  Pdnueus,  as  the  scoundrel 
may  be  doing,  then  I  had  rather  be  out  of  the  way,  and  vft 
shall  keep  on  this  side  of  Hadria. 

What  is  to  happen  who  can  tell  ?  The  Czar  surely  cannot 
back  out,  for  very  sliamc.  As  y«  It  has  happened  exactly  a» 
Sandwith  foretold  to  me— that  Servia  would  make  peace,  thai 
Montenegro  would  not,  that  Russia  would  move  before  the  end 
of  March,  whereof  the  ides  are  not  yet  come.  Servia,  being 
tributary  to  the  Turk,  is  to  be  iforraaliy)  treated  as  an  enemy's 
country !  That  is,  the  Russians  arc  to  walk  in,  to  pay  for  all 
that  they  have,  and  the  Serbs  are  to  be  glad  to  see  them.  It  is 
rather  a  case  of  Will  you  give  cuts  or  receive  *f 


'  A  pamphlet  writlpn  for  a  popuUr  aeries. 
•  ■  Of  llic  Rr^  of  Wm<am  Ru/ui. 
*  Spitlalor.  vol.  vi.  No.  44^     Tueaday,  August  5,  1719  [signed  T.^. 

'Mr.  Spectator, 
'  I  was  llic  oilier  day  at  the  Bear-Garden  in  hopts  li>  liave  seen  your 
short  face ;  liul  ttui  being  sci  fotlunale,  I  miisl  tell  you  by  way  a(  letlit. 
thai  lliere  is  ■  mystery  among  the  glndialors  wbich  hai  escaped  your 
specialonal  peneiration.  For  being  in  a  box  at  an  alehouse  near  thai 
renowned  scat  of  honour  abnvc- mentioned,  1  oi-erheard  two  maftera  of 
ihe  science  agreeing  to  <tu«rfcl  on  Ihe  next  opportunity.  Tbi*  was  t« 
happen  in  Ibe  company  of  a  <cl  of  the  fratcrnily  of  bosket-hllta,  who 
were  to  meet  that  evening.  When  this  was  sclllcd,  one  uked  the  other, 
"Will  you  give  cuts  or  receive?"  Theotheraniwcred, "Receive."  ItWM 
replied,  '-Are  you  a  passionate  man?  "  "  No.  providncl  you  cut  no  more 
nor  no  deeper  ihan  we  agree."  I  thought  il  my  duly  to  acquaint  you 
with  this,  that  tlie  people  may  not  pay  their  money  for  Sghtiag  and  be 
cheated. 

'Your  humble  aervant, 

'ScABaAim  Rusry.' 
1  vol.  It.  L  2 
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.  .  .  'Tia  very  odd  that  so  many  people  who  know  something 
go  aflcr  thai  spelling  craze.  That,  however,  la  nothing  to  the 
Ephraimtle  craze.  I  have  heaps  of  paper  10  prove  that  wc  be 
of  the  tribe  of  Joseph.  John  Rhys,  now  Professor  of  Celtic, 
sent  me  another  lot  a  day  or  two  back. 

To  Miss  MACARTKtni. 

Somerlesze,  March  25,  1877. 
...  I  have  hopes  of  getting  east  of  Hadria  by  the  end  of 
April ;  but  it  may  depend  more  or  less  on  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars,  as  also  on  my  own  feet  and  shoulders,  which  are  rather 
loo  fond  of  breaking  out  into  small  woes.  If  there  is  to  be 
Fyttc  \'e  Second,  1  had  rather  it  came  now  llian  at  Sehenieo  or 
MykCnC.  For  the  comforting  of  shoulders,  I  have  taken  again 
to  Mrs.  Roundells,  and  for  the  comforting  of  feel,  have  you  ooi 
sent  nic  mighty  pretty  slippers?  When  I  was  young,  and  the 
ftii^uKiov '  that  was  then,  the  yrpiyrinii''  that  is  now,  came  to 
chapel  in  such  like  slippers,  made  I  a  verse, 

dloXoRffoKi  fifttoifjixaTa  Mfipaitfeio ', 

(I  don't  suppose  Inoi^^  is  entitled  to  a  f.  but  never  mind. 
Latin  sub,  looks  as  if  it  should  be  mni,  which  will  do  as  well.) 
So  you  have  made  me  again  uioXdirifot,  or  rallicr  in  the  dual 
nio\ait*{a',  for  am  1  not  twain,  being  two  Taxiarclis  laa  Rcay  ia 
two  barons),  seeing  thai  Milan  Obrezovich  IV  has  sent  me 
another  cross,  that  of  Takova '  f 

There  be  some  that  do  slanderously  affirm  that  Takova — 
I  have  no  notion  what  Takova  means — is  no  order,  for  why. 
Prince  Milan  is  but  a  vassal.  To  this  say  [,  O  man  thai 
objcctesl,  what  sayest  thou  of  the  Golden  Fleece  ?  Was  not 
Duke  Pliilip  vassal  for  every  scrap  of  his  lands,  and  yet  more, 
the  man  of  two  lords? 

'  'The  End.*  Hi*  name  in  Oxford  days  for  his  college  fnend 
*■.  Mcyriek. 

•  '  Elderly  miiii,' 

'  ■  Sandali  i^f  llip  ipnngle- footed  lad.' 

'  Tlic  Scnrian  order  of  Takavn  rcccnUy  conferred  on  him  by  IMnce 

Milan. 


^ 
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To  Miss  Ei>n'H  Thoupsom. 

SDmerleaze.  April  33,  1877. 
Wc— thai  is,  1,  Margaret,  and  Helen— hope  lo  be  off  on 
Wednesday,  to  go  across  to  Verona,  Venice,  Trieste,  and  so  to 
Corfu  on  May  7,  Thence  on  to  Athens,  back  by  Dalmatia; 
Montenegro  will  most  likely  be  too  busy  fighting,  for  us  to  go 
up  there.  I  have  mstde  a  beautiful  Latin  dedication  of  my 
Ottoman  book  to  the  Prince,  which  Jebb  highly  approves'. 
Write,  picase,  some  time  lo  United  States  Legation,  Athena^ 
That  will  find  us  sooner  or  Ulcr.  The  American  ininisier. 
General  Reed,  is  a  friend  of  niine.~N.B.  !  had  from  him  to- 
day two  tclegrums,  the  second  of  which  was  to  explain  why  be 
had  not  been  able  lo  send  the  former,  which  was  rather  tike 
when  I  was  a  small  boy  and  said  '  1  can't  say  hippopotamus.* 
The  Britisher  tlicrc  1  don't  know :  but  1  fancy  he  is  a  Turk  ur 
something  of  that  kind,  like  most  of  them.  I  start  to-morrow, 
and  turn  an'uic  to  sec  my  grandchildren.  Margaret  and  Helen 
join  nic  iicxt  day,  and  wc  go  across  to  Osicnd.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  startled  at  the  plural  [graodchildren),  but  besides  little 
Edward,  who  goes  about  followed  by  two  dogs  and  two  cats, 
there  is  a  tittle  Mary.  They  thought  she  was  going  (o  die,  but 
sbc  has  mended,  and  [  hope  to  ace  her  to-morrow. 

You  think  '  something  is  going  to  happen  to '  Johnny  Green. 
Why,  did  1  not  tell  you  he  is  going  to  marry  a  wifci  Alice 
Stopford  by  name  i 

.  .  .  There  is  a  man  in  a  pipe-roll,  who.  after  many  Richards 
named  after  their  fathers,  appears  as  '  Ricardus  vir  Aliciac.' 
Shall  we  have  '  [Johannes]  Ricardus  vir  Aliciae  ' ! 

.  .  .  [  saw  somewhere  about  the  exaltation  of  the  Bristol 
statues.    At  Milan  and  at  Peterborough  statues  arc  set  where 


'  InvJctae  gentiB  inriclo  principi, 
Fidei  ac  libertatis  uiiico  propuKnatari. 
In  cives  amabili,  in  liarbaro*  lerriblll, 
Nicolaa, 

Dei  entit 

Montis  nigri  el   Berdae   prineipi, 
Vicinarum  gentium  Den  iuvsntc  libcratori  futiua, 
Vila  ct  Victor  Ik. 
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you  would  have  looked  for  pinnacles.  1  think  it  ts  at  High- 
worth  in  Wiltshire  that  there  arc  figures  instead  of  pinnacles 
on  the  tower  iiself  But  1  have  a  notion  thai  they  are  beasts 
and  not  saints. 

Prince  Nicolas  sends  offering  me  Ilic  order  of  Daniel  I,  which 
will  make  mc  three  Commtindcrs';  so  1  shall  expect  to  be 
addressed  in  the  plural  ss  Sf^pn  Iinr^c. 

.  .  .  'Tis  time  to  go  to  bed.  Tis  odd  to  be  singing  aXX'  i 
niiXifiat  t>R<rai*:  but  thcy  havc  made  it  so.  But  mind  1  have 
always  said  that,  tho'  the  war  is  a  great  evil,  it  is  not  ihc  worst 
of  evils.  Wc  are,  after  all,  the  real  peace-party  in  waging  war, 
as  was  said  long  ago  by  Aristotle.    So  again,  Z^u  ^  'eaaaia. 

To  Mrs.  Freeman. 

Athens,  May  i8,  1877. 
...  It  has  been  a  stirring  time  here  since  wc  came  back.  No 
one  knows  exactly  what  is  to  happen.  1  saw  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  a  curious  sight,  where  a  good  many  members  wear 
tht/uilaHtila.  The  same  afternoon  I  saw  from  the  top  of  the 
AkropoUs  the  great  crowd  which,  when  they  knew  that  DelC- 
georgta  had  resigned,  went  to  the  palace,  crying  out  for 
a  strong  government  under  Kanar^s,  for  war,  and  what  not. 
[  have  not  yet  seen  the  king  :  between  his  sisters  going  and 
the  change  of  govcmmeni,  he  must  have  had  rather  hard  work 
of  it'.  On  Saturday  the  Professors  of  the  University  havc 
prepared  for  mc  a  Feast  of  TabcmaclcSi  to  wit.  a  dinner,  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  FhalCron.  Sunday  and  Monday  I  believe 
wc  go  to  Elcuais,  Thebes,  &c.,  and  moat  likely,  Tuesday,  to 
Souniou.  Wednesday  we  start  for  Olympia,  Zante,  Corfu,  and 
Ragusa,  where  1  hope  to  confer  with  A.  J.  Evans  and  others. 
MarathCn  was  a  long  drive  over  Dot  very  good  roads— still  some 

'  He  wu  already  a  Commander  of  the  Greek  Order  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  Servian  order  of  Takova. 

•  ■  I.et  llic  w»r  creep  on." 

'  He  liad  itn  interview  with  the  lung  on  June  i.  '  It  was  not.'  ho 
wrilea,  '  merely  Toiroal.  I  woi  nut  solemnly  proenled,  but  be  shook 
hand!  and  made  me  sit  down,  and  we  talked  freely  till  he  moved.  That 
i>  tbe  rule;  when  the  king  moves  you  go,  you  must  not  go  before,  or 
■tier.' 
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roads,  not  tracks  as  rrom  Mykftnfi  to  Corinth.  I  think  I  under- 
stand the  battle  better  than  1  did  before,  and  1  never  saw 
anylhing  more  lovely  than  the  blue  of  the  sea  between  Mara- 
thon and  Euboia.  Margaret  shaJl  tell  about  tortoises,  lizards, 
frogs,  and  water-snakes. 

To  THE  Same. 

Off  Cattaro,  June  14. 1877. 

,  ■  .  We  WKiund  up  well  at  Corfu.  Just  as  we  were  going  off, 
up  came  a  committee  from  the  '  Philliarmonic  Society"  with  an 
address,  to  which  I  made  answer  in  a  short,  but  neat  and  appro- 
priate speech :  also  a  band,  but,  as  we  would  not  wait,  tlicy 
came  down  to  the  sea  and  followed  us  in  boats,  with  the  band 
in  one  of  them,  while  I  shotited  to  them  from  the  steamer. 
Twas  a  pretty  sight.  [  wonder  what  two  captains  coming  baek 
from  Peiraieus,  who  were  in  the  Italian  boat,  while  wc  started 
in  the  Austrian,  thought  of  it. 

This  was  Tuesday— our  farewell  to  Greece.  Yesterday  we 
passed  Durazzo.  To-day  we  have  come  through  the  Bocchc— 
I  have  shown  Margaret  and  Helen  what  is  to  be  seen  in  Cattaro, 
and  we  arc  now  lying  eJose  by,  ready  to  start  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I  looked  up  at  the  old  mountain  road,  which  1  went  up  in 
1875 :  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  carriage  road  to  Cettinje  is 
nearly  finished.  Life  on  a  steamer  is  not  eventful,  so  there 
really  is  not  much  to  tell  you  since  Tuesday.  But  'lis  curious 
to  see  the  people  of  different  kinds,  Greeks,  Turks,  Albanians, 
Montenegrins,  &c.  &c.,  that  we  have  on  board.  Margaret  and 
Helen  are  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  yelljng  of  a  young 
Aristcides  who,  with  his  nurse,  in  quartered  in  their  cabin— his 
brother  LeAnidas  is  deaf  and  dumb,  therefore  harmless  on  that 
score. 

!  do  think  these  Bocchc  are  the  finest  thing  in  the  world. 

A  thing  has  flashed  across  my  mind  which  may  hasten  my 
Steps  homeward.  I  had  well-nigh  forgotten  that  I  have  to  finish 
—which  1  have  barely  begun— the  article,  'England,"  for  the 
EtKyehpaniia  BritaMnica,  by  September.  Tis  a  matter  of  j^gis, 
so  I  cannot  afford  to  let  it  slip. 

...  I  hear  that  Le&nidas  docs  squaU,  though  he  cannot 
speak. 
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To  W,  B.  Dawiuns,  Esq. 

July  33,  1877. 

.  ,  ,  We  saw  a  good  dcai  of  Arthur  Evans  in  Dalmatia.  He 
is  sending  wonclerlu!  tilings  to  your  MandiexUr  Guardian,  It  is 
a  great  gain  to  have  first-rate  correspondence  in  8  paper  out  of 
London.  I  sent  a  squib  to  both  your  papers  on  Friday.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  put  it  in.  I  begin  to  despair  of  anything 
from  London  ;  but  I  believe  the  country  at  large  is  sound.  Do 
yot]  know  Norlhtm  Echo  of  Darlington,  the  best  paper  in 
Europe  ? 

1  made  some  natural  history  observations  in  Greece,  (is  that 
assca  and  cocks  make  a  louder  braying  and  crowing  there  than 
elsewhere,  and  that  specially  at  Corinth.  The  rocks  seem  to 
be  all  limestone,  just  like  Cheddar.  You  may  find  tortoises  in 
the  fields,  and  waicr-to noises  in  the  brooks,  which  l.ilter  arc 
said  to  slink  as  a  Jew.  Lizards  be  not  so  many  as  in  Italy,  but 
bigger  what  there  arc,  and  of  many  colours.  Butterflies  I  was 
a  little  disappointed  in  ;  1  expected  to  sec  bigger  ones  fiying 
about.  Fire-flics  sometimes.  I  was  much  tempted  to  bring 
home  a  little  wolf  from  Pyrgos,  so  young  that  he  \vbs  fed  on 
milk  only;  also  a  little  refugee  fox  at  Ragusa  that  had  come 
over  from  Herzegovina.  But  it  was  too  far  to  bring  ihcm,  or 
even  the  Nemean  tortoise.  The  Nemean  lion  1  did  not  sec, 
only  his  cave  in  the  distance,  one  of  the  stages  in  your  history. 
What  is  your  new  book  f 

To  Miss  Edith  Thompson, 

Somcrlca^c,  July  39,  1877. 
.  .  ,  When  your  letter  came  from  Bournemouth,  I  hoped  it 
WE3  going  to  say  thai  you  were  coming  here  on  your  way  back : 
but,  lo,  you  have  gone  off  to  quite  other  islands'  than  those  of 
Greece  end  Dalmatia,  and  where  jtisl  now  you  must  have  more 
of  the  sun's  presence  than  we  had  there.  But  then  lake  the  other 
side.  When  Bryce  was  a-stumping  of  them  in  the  winter,  they 
had  only  about  three  hours"  daylight.  Remember  that  Orderic 
makes  Magnus— I  think  it  is  Magnus,  but   1  \V3s  very  near 

'  Orkney. 
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writing  Harold  Hardrada—get  possession  of  (he  Kykladcs— he 
barbarously  spdla  it  Clcbdes  or  somehow— wliicli,  1  conceive, 
means  that  he  forestalled  Dr.  Samuel '  in  a  tour  to  the  Hebrides 
— that  name  itself  a  vile  corruption.  (Now  1  have  been  in 
Greece  and  beard  Greek  spoken  and  spoken  it  myftclf,  and 
stood  on  a  balcony  to  begin  UrSptt  'tAiditriai,  &c^  I  sliutl  never 
go  back  to  low-low  and  all  thai  stuff  one  (August  la)  used  to 
talk  at  school  and  in  Oxford  ;  so  1  must  beg  you  for  the  future  to 
say  KviXiii't — Kyklil^s  with  9  as  9,  not  Skkladfitt,  as  wc  used 
barbarously  to  say.)  Wc  had  a  wonderful  time  of  it.  as  you 
scan  to  have  heard,  specialty  at  Zakynthos,  called  of  the  Rum- 
wcalas  Zantc,  where  viv  were  carried  about  all  day,  brought 
in  by  torchlight,  &c. — I  and  my  aiftyotiptnin  xni  KoKliiita^m 
Aryanpit Maityaphij  ml 'F.Xt'nr', as  the'AyJivof  Zakynlhos  thought 
good  to  call  Ihcm.  The  specialty  of  Znkynthos  is  to  cover  you 
with  flowers,  that  of  Ithdki  to  fire  cannon  (which  1  gently 
blamed,  as  wnsting  posvder  which  might  be  better  spent  in 
Toii/JKuifiii'iu ');  bells,  shouts  of  rtr"  ""d  the  like — (r/Tia  nAiaray*, 
lei  me  add,  as  well  as  (iira  ^iiqiuiv',  belong  to  both  alike.  But 
I  am  not  sure  thai  the  finest  thing  w.is  not  when  we  left  at 
Cor(u,  when  they  came  all  round  the  stcnmcr  with  boats  and 
a  bond,  and  i  made  them  speeches '  cctsa  in  puppi,  jam  ccrttis 
eordi  °!  'Twas  effective  to  point  to  free  Korkyra  on  one  side, 
and  enslaved  Albania  on  the  other,  and  hope  to  sec  both  free 
when  I  came  next.  It  was  droll  the  way  in  which  wc  gradually 
nnk.  as  we  went  on,  from  public  characters  into  nobodies. 
Perhaps  1  ought  to  explain  that  though  at  Athens  and  else- 
where  I  was  much  honoured  and  befriended  of  all  men  from 
the  king  downwards,  yet  these  astounding  popular '  demonstra* 
tions'  were  confmed  to  the  islands. 

I  don't  know  how  your  yacht  answers  ;  but  there  cannot— by 
day  at  least,  for  the  nightly  accommodation  is  somewhat  stuffy 
—be  a  pleasantcr  way  of  going  than  in  a  gun-hoat,  with  the 
captain  and  all  his  crew  at  your  command.    We  did  Dot  know 

'  Samuel  Johnson. 

■  ■  Qiicnificd  and  graceful  dauglilera,  MarEvel  and  Helen.' 

*  'SliUKlilcr  of  Turks.' 

'  •  Long  live  Giodslone,'— '  Long  live  Freeman.' 

'  '  On  tbc  high  poop,  being  purposed  to  depart.'    ^'i^g.  Atit.  iv.  554. 
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whai  wc  had  turned  into  when  vrc  got  on  board,  with  the 
csptain  in  tip-top  unironn— his  cross  enabled  me  to  greet  him 
as  (nurnjul/upjc  '—the  other  officers  agrccahly,  and  the  crew  all 
shouldering  arms.  It  struck  me  that  the  captain  was  a  hard- 
worked  man.  but  thai  the  junior  officers  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  ploy.  There  was  only  one  man  on  board  who  spake  any 
tongue  but  Greek,  but  we  got  on.  By  the  way,  why  did  you 
doubt  my  power  of  making  a  Greek  speech  ?  That  is  easy 
enough  with  a  little  time  to  think  it  over.  (N.B.  In  my  speech 
to  the  Professors  u«  im  rout  <V  yi<i^a,<lra,  following  DftmosthfinCs" 
oi  fiii  rout  /f  MopiduM  *,  W3S  thought  a  great  hit.)  Whut  ia  hard 
is  to  talk  common  chatter—  Margaret  got  on  faster  with  «'fi«  and 
^v)d  and  Kpaai  than  I  did.  Baron  Gondola  looked  after  us  at 
Ragusa,  kissing  Margaret's  and  Helen's  hands  every  morning. 
(N.B.  At  Zakynthos,  when  I  made  my  speech  after  dinner, 
certain  men  rushed  in  thro'  the  window  and  kissed,  not  my 
hands  indeed,  but  my  mouth.  Lombardos,  M.P.  for  that  isle, 
and  mighty  popular  therein,  is  kissed  of  all  his  supporters  at 
elect  ion-time.  They  don't  do  that  in  Mid -Somerset,)  There 
Arthur  Evans  came  to  us  from  Cettinjc,  and  went  witli  us  to 
Spalato  and  on  to  Zara.  I  am  mightily  taken  with  the  lad. 
I  hope  you  have  seen  both  his  book  and  his  letters  to  the 
MaiKhtsttr  Cuariiian.  May  be  you  saw  my  comments  on  Dal- 
matian matters  in  'Jupiter,'  and  how  well  the  refugee  bainis 
get  on.  Gondola  wanted  to  gel  up  a  bit  of  a  demonstration  for 
UB  there ;  but  others  demurred,  fearing  that  the  K.  K.'  powers 
mighltakcit  ill— Ididnotpul  that  in 'Jupiter.'  At  Trieste  I  saw 
BuitoD— Mrs.  Burton  wc  had  made  acquaintance  with  goinj^ 
I  remember  him,  thirty-live  years  ago,  the  wildest -looking 
creature :  now  he  is  shorn  and  looks  quite  respectable.  He  has 
killed  more  men  than  most  people;  but  they  were  mainly 
Turks. 

Thence  to  Vienna,  where  wc  met  certain  benevolent  Russians 
(don't  ask  their  Slave  names),  with  whom  we  had  fraternized 


'  '  Fellow  T«xi»reli.' 

■  'Nay!  by  them  who  fell  at  Havarino.     Nay  I  by  tbcmwho  (dl  at 
Harathiiin.* 
'  Kaiser  Konig.  i.  e.  Ihc  Austriin  Emperor. 
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on  bonrd  ship.  After  that,  at  Augsburg,  Strassbur^,  Pan's, 
Calais,  Dover,  never  a  soul  thai  we  knew  [ill  we  were  safe 
on  Totingum '. 

Since  I  came  home  I  have  done  an  article  for  the  Cottem' 
porary^,  which  I  send  ;  also  I  have  done  tiie  preface  to  Giraliius, 
vol.  vii,  for  the  late  Diraoek,  maps  many,  middles  many,  and 
I  am  working  desperately  hard  at  the  article, '  England,'  for  the 
EHtydirpaitlia  Bhtanmca;  'tis  to  be  iinished  by  September  i, 
and  1  have  got  to  1087. 

...  I  enclose  with  this  mysdf  as  I  went  to  see  King  George. 
(I  have  half  made  up  my  mind  that,  if  I  am  ever  to  be  made 
any  more  'doctors'  or  to  go  sec  any  more  kings,  I  will  gel 
made  a  deputy-lieutenant.  Forwhy  at  such  times  one  has  to 
pm  on  black  trousers  In  the  day-time,  and  of  the  two  a  deputy- 
lieutenant's  uniform  would  be  plcasantcr.)  I  have  got  on  the 
Greek  and  Servian  crosses,  but  not  Montenegrin.  They  say 
that,  as  they  arc  poor,  one  musi  buy  il— at  Vienna.  I  wrote 
back  that,  while  they  had  so  many  refugees  to  feed  and  so 
many  Turks  to  shoot,  they  were  wise  not  to  spend  money 
OD  Rubles.  I  have  also  had  a  big  diploma  from  the  University 
of  St  Petersburg,  with  a  letter  which  pleased  mc  more  than 
almost  anything  I  ever  had — just  my  own  eulogy  as  I  should 
have  pronounced  it  myself. 

At  the  assizes  just  now  [  came  out  in  a  new  line  for  me. 
I  had  Coleridge— t'  other  judge  broke  down  -  Pinney,  the  sheriff 
—you  know  the  old  boy,  late  hcafodman'  of  the  fyrd'— and 
certain  other,  to  a  bigger  dinner  than  usual,  which  went  off 
merrily  enough.  Some  tmrrm  tntur^  say  that  there  will  be  no 
more  Wells  assizes— forwhy  the  bar  complain  that  we  arc  too 
good,  and  do  not  supply  them  with  crime  enough.  Wherefore 
one  of  them  stole  my  hat  at  the  palace. 


'  The  residence  of  Mr.  Hacmillan  at  Tooting 

*  •  The  RcUtion  of  (he  English  People  to  the  W»r.'    Conlimporary 
Rnimr,  August,  1677. 

'Hridman.' i.e.  Colonel.  '  'The  Militia.' 

'  'Prophets  of  evil  ibliigt,' 
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Somerleazc,  September  23, 1877, 

.  .  .  Osborn'  has  come  lo-day,  imd  wc  have  had  a  good 
cursing  of  Turks.  1  believe  my  bronchitis  or  whatever  it  is,  is 
better,  at  least  I  have  not  been  disturbed  in  the  night  for  some 
while.  But  I  can't  walk  very  much,  so  you  may  see  mc  to  the 
astonishment  of  mankind,  lolling  in  a  carriage  with  .-i  great  coat 
on  and  a  mufUcr  over  my  mouth.  That  1  should  be  anything 
of  an  invalid  seems  as  odd  as  that  Johnny  Green  should  be 
mairied,  and  that  Cox  should  be  a  baronet. 

...  1  had  telegrams  from  Greenwich,  itnd  was  solemnly 
visited  by  two  men  thenee,  when  at  Tooting ;  but  1  have  heard 
no  more,  and  I  know  not  whether  there  will  be  any  more  to 
hear.  Also  some  people  (October  71  at  Cardiff  arc  s.iid  to  be 
thinking  ol'  me,  and  you  know  there  has  been  some  talk  of  mc 
for  the  University.  So  there  docs  seem  some  chance  of  my 
getting  into  Partiamenl  ai  last,  though  'tis  rather  late  to  begin. 

Osborn  went,  and  James  Parker  and  Dickinson  and  R.  J. 
King  came  and  went,  and  now  I  am  looking  for  Dean  Church 
and  Jebb  this  week,  and  Dickinson  and  M^idamc  de  NovikolT 
next  week,  and  ChurctiiU  Dabinglon  on  ihc  23nd,  and  I  hope 
others  to  meet  them.  But  the  doctors  seem  to  say  thai  1  iimst 
go  somewhither  in  November;  only  whatwhilher?  I  had 
ratlier  stay  quietly  here  ;  but,  if  I  have  to  go,  I  had  rather  go 
somewhere  quite  away  than  be  sent  to  Torquay  or  Bourne- 
mouth or  any  of  those  places.  Sandwith  recommends  Crete 
for  chmatc,  adding  that  my  martyrdom  would  add  great  weight 
to  the  cause.  But  I  won't  go  to  Crete.  I  have,  however,  really 
been  thinking  of  Corfu.  I  might  go  and  do  my  Greek  book ; 
there  is  a  library,  and  Romanoft  the  Professor,  a  sweet  little 
man,  is  specially  learned  in  mediaeval  Greek  bistoiy.  Anyhow 
I  am  nut  likely,  unless  under  the  atrougcal  call  of  duly,  to  go 
anywhere  north  of  iliis. 

...  I  urn  grinding  away  at  the  article  '  England '  for  Entyelo- 
paeiiia  Briianmca,  but  the  Brown  Titus  in  my  throat  disturbs  my 
hours,  and  I  gel  less  done  than  I  used  to. 

'  Rolicn  Durie  Oabntn.  Major  (kfterwirdi  Colonel)  in  the  BengAl 
Staff  Corpa.    Author  of  Jutam  uitdir  tin  jlrabs  and  olbcr  works. 
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Vou  will  have  seen  ihe  death  of  KanarCs.  It  is  something  to 
have  seen  and  spoken  with  and  handled  rnv  naritrrarof  riiii  n-iiXai 
fp&g*'.  It  was  R  day  when  wc  stood  on  the  akropolia  aod  saw 
S^fiot  crowding  round  the  palace  calling  for  K.  K.*  (that  has 
another  meaning  at  SpaUto')  to  be  minister.    As  I  told  them 

^(ir  itif  Spxorra  Ix*"  7pxi,  7fMlc  H  'loti&uow  *. 

To  Mrs.  Maxwku,  Lyte. 

Somerlcazc,  October  ag,  1677. 

I  had  no  notion  you  were  ofT  for  Italy  again  so  soon.  I  hope 
yon  had  my  Sketches'  wth  you  at  Vercelli-Pola,  I  was  just  able 
to  run  round  this  time  with  Margaret  and  Helen,  bnt  no  more. 

My  hand  did  utterly  give  way  some  years  back.  Ii  haa  for 
a  long  time  p.mt  been  so  far  recovered  thai  I  write  without  any 
pain  ;  but  I  don't  think  I  write  so  well  as  I  did.  nnd  I  get  tired 
sooner.  I  consulted  Dr.  Carrod,  and  some  queer  thing  was 
done  to  my  arm.  I  have  asked  my  wife  to  give  you  the 
technical  account.  1  always  blunder  about  such  things.  So 
should  I  blunder  if  1  were  to  irj'  to  tell  you  exactly  what  is  the 
matter  with  mc  just  now ;  something  or  other  it  is,  and  I  may 
have  to  go  beyond  sea  for  Ihe  winter,  I  want,  if  possible,  to 
gttny  at  home,  failing  thai,  lo  go  to  Corfu— or  do  you  know  any 
better  place  lor  throat -woe  i 

We  were  much  rejoiced  with  ihe  good  news  of  last  week, 
alt  the  more  as  we  have  had  Madame  Olga  Novikofl'  with  us. 
Florence  went  lo  the  churchwarming  at  Exeter,  and  there  is 
another  at  Bristol  to-day.     I  keep  myself  for  Sl  Sophia. 

I  see  Eton*  has  a  whole  article  in  Qnarier/y— but  I  have  not 
seen  it.  I  sent  the  Provost  a  message  the  other  day,  lo  think  of 
all  ihc  false  accents  he  must  ha^-e  made  in  liis  Creek  when  he 
was  Head  Master. 


',  'The  very  last  af  the  old  line  of  beroch' 

■  Xonilanlinoi  Kanarts. 

'  Kalacr  KOiiig.  i.e.  ilm  Austrian  Emporor. 

'  '  Ye  Indccil  havn  a  licra  far  your  chief  ruler,  but  we  a  Jew.* 

'  Huferiatl  mud  jlrrAit/ftutat  SMtAa,  published  in  i8]6. 

'  Tbe  lliaimy  t^Elon  Celltgr,  by  Ur.  Uoxwdl  Lyte. 
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Dijon,  November  15, 1877. 
Here  we  «re  on  our  travels  again,  three  of  us,  my  niTe,  self, 
and  Helen.  So  no  chance  of  getting  you  to  Somerleaze  at 
Christmas,  to  make  up  for  your  failures  in  the  Long.  I  have  at 
last  gone  and  got  ill  somehow  besides  my  gout  of  last  year, 
bronchitis  or  some  hard  name,  which  has  made  me  shut  up, 
and  keep  from  all  public  appearances  for  some  while  back. 
And  now  the  doctors  have  sent  mc  beyond  sea,  and  say  Ihat 
]  must  stay  beyond  sea  all  the  winter.  This  doom  was  at  last 
fixed  by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunlon,  a  man  of  Macmillan's  fmding  out. 
So  here  we  are,  making  our  way  slowly  to  the  first  appointed 
place  of  sojourn,  Aix-les-bains  in  Savoy,  where  I  am  to  wash 
myself  or  do  something  or  other  till  about  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  then  go  on  somewhere  else,  perhaps  Palermo,  perhaps 
Corfu,  while  some  be  instant  for  Algiers.  Bui  this  need  not  be 
settled  just  yet. 

To  Miss  Macartmur. 

HAtel  dc  I'Univcrs,  Aix-les-bains. 

Savoie,  France,  November  24,  1877, 

Here  we  are.  among  the  hills  and  rocks,  hard  by  the  lake  that 
we  cannol  see,  leading  the  quietest  of  lives.  We  left  home  on 
the  12th.  I  was  in  a  terrible  bad  way  at  Southampton  and 
Havre— not  at  all  of  the  boat,  but  ofsidc-woe.  cough-woe,  &c.,&c. 
So  at  Havre  we  at  once  sent  for  a  doctor,  who  gave  mc  some 
stuff  which  certainly  did  me  good.  So  we  gave  up  the  notion 
of  going  on  at  any  pace,  and  eut  the  journey  into  short  stages, 
Mopping  at  Rouen,  (November  as)  Paris,  Dijon  (whence  1  wrote 
to  'Jupiter'}  and  Macon.  So  we  did  not  get  to  these  Aix  till 
Saturday  the  i7lh.  It  was  queer  work,  travelling  as  a  shut  up 
creature  and  seeing  nothing,  Helen  going  to  Si.  Ouen's  without 
me  to  expound,  I  was  certainly  a  poor  creature  when  I  got 
here.  Since  then  I  have  taken  six  baths ;  the  doctor  stops  me 
to-day,  Sunday— whether  from  dominical  or  medical  reasons 
I  know  not— and  I  go  on  ag.-iin  to-morrow.  Then  to-day  I  need 
dress  only  once,  and  not  three  limes.  I  go  to  the  bath  at  9, 
come  back,  go  to  bed,  get  up  again  and  at  last  have  my  break- 
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fast.  All  this  is  rot  over  till  past  eleven.  It  has  certainly  done 
me  good ;  my  woes  are  much  less,  and  I  can  walk  much  better. 
.  .  .  We  took  1..  G.  with  us  as  far  as  Psria.  She  had  been 
cramming  High- Dutch  at  Hannover,  nnd  1  learned  a  little  about 
the  way  in  which  it  is  done.  Really  Max  or  somebody  ought 
to  look  up  his  countrymen.  They  had  coached  hci'  up  with 
a  notion  about  some  form  of  language  which  was  '  right,'  and 
'correct,'  and  'ought  to  be' — something  to  do  with  Goethe 
Mid  Schiller.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  was  not  approved  (though 
I  always  thought  he  understood  book  High-Dutchj;  so  1  did 
not  venlufc  on  anybody  earlier.  The  natural  speech  anj-where 
is  utterly  contemned.  Ttiey  had  not  given  her  the  least  hint  of 
the  relations  of  High-  and  Low-Dutch,  not  even  tlie  simplest 
answcrings  of  letters.  When  I  tried  to  make  her  understand 
B  bit,  and  to  show  that  the  natural  speech  of  Hannover  must 
be  Snxon  and  not  High-Dutch,  she  kindly  explained  that 
Hannover  was  not  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  of  1615,  which 
I  found  was  the  only  Saxon  she  had  ever  heard  of.  Now  is 
not  this  too  bad }  She  is  now  gone  to  learn  French  of  Paris. 
I  dare  say  they  will  teach  her  that  this  land  where  I  write 
has  owned  Paris  as  its  capital  from  all  eternity,  and  that  its 
Provencal  speech  is  a  corruption  of  the  jargon  of  Buonaparte 
and  Macmahon.  From  Gal- Welsh  bodies  one  looks  for  nothing 
better;  but  surely  Dutchmen  of  any  kind.  High  or  Low,  should 
have  more  wit  about  them. 


To  THE  Same. 

Albergo  alia  Trinacria,  Palermo,  January  4, 1878. 
I  have  had  three  letters  for  you,  and  now  you  have  escaped 
from  the  Mesech  and  Kedar  ol  princedom  to  my  nest  which,  in 
my  day  ut  least,  has  never  been  slept  in  by  anything  above  an 
Earl.  I  caji't  think  why  anybody  lakes  in  people  of  whom  it 
is  said  in  the  papers  that  they  '  honour'  you  by  being  taken  in. 
1  count  it  honour  to  receive  Gladstone  or  Stubbs  or  Garibaldi — 
if  he  should  chance  to  come — but  then  they  arc  not  said  to 
'honour'  you.  and  they  donl  ask  you  to  send  baskets  of  gome 
after  them.  Game  truly  I  have  none,  yet  have  I  peacocks,  and 
she  that  is  over  the  cockcry  and  hennery  is  hereby  aulhorijed 
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to  have  one  slain  and  roasted  while  you  arc  there.  We  have 
sometimes  had  Welsh  hens;  but  the  benighted  conlincntals 
(tnd  Mediterranean  Islanders— Tor  here  in  Sicily  you  cannot  call 
tiiera  continentals — hnvc  nowhere  learned  the  great  truth  as  lo 
the  cooking  of  the  Rasorrs.  save  only  at  Siena  as  reported  by 
Finder;  there  they  gave  him  real  bread-sauce,  at  which  the 
blinded  Rum- Welsh  turned  up  their  noses. 

.  .  .  Here  we  arc  in  the  Golden  Shell,  Palermo  with  its 
oamp<tgna  fenced  in  by  mountains.  Helen  has  seen  more  of  it 
than  I  have,  as  she  has  been  to  the  lop  of  the  Mount  of  Pilgrims, 
where  '  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye'' — you  cait  fill  up  the  bit 
about  St.  Rosalia  from  Walter  Scott'. 

1  can  get  about  only  feebly,  and  tlie  cough  still  wakes  me  at 
night,  which  is  a  nuisance.  Bui  we  trust  that  I  may  be  stronger 
after  a  few  vvecks  here  :  but  I  do  certainly  think  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  I  had  come  straight  from  Marseilles.  The 
short  voyage  hither  from  Naples  quite  cheered  mc :  I  might 
not  have  liked  it  so  much  to-diiy,  as  PoscitlOn  is  in  a  great  way, 
throwing  up  big  waves.  Truly  this  Mcditerraneau  is  different 
from  the  notion  of  my  childhood  thai,  because  there  are  no 
tides,  therefore  there  could  be  no  waves. 

.  .  .  Why  did  you  say  on  December  8.  that  I  don't  care  about 
scenery,  just  because  I  can't  rave  icchnically  about  it  like  some 
people  i  Of  a  truth  1  greatly  admire  both  the  Cat's  Tooth  and 
the  Mount  of  Pilgrims,  and  I  greatly  prefer  Savoy  and  Sicily  lo 
Cambridgeshire  and  Flanders. 

To  Miss  Euitii  Tiiohpsok. 

Alberga  alia  Trinacria,  Palermo,  February  17, 1878. 
.  .  .  Here  1  have  settled  down  to  a  quiet  life.  1  have  a  good 
many  books  with  me,  and  I  am  doing  several  things  among 
Others  smiling  Froudc  hip  and  thigh  for  his  Thomas  papers'. 
Also  I  have  been  getting  up  Palermo  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood in  a  leisurely  way.     But  I  did  not  gel  further  than 

■  MartHtoH,  Canto  1,  St.  Kxiii.  See  also  nol<s  to  Canto  I  quoting  the 
younger  Drydcn's  Voyage  la  Sicily  nnil  Malta. 

•  On  Tlmmns  Bcckct,  Arehbighop  e(  Canterbuiy,  See  NindtftiH 
CemtMry,  1877-1879, 
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Monrcale  till  Isst  Wednesday,  when  we  went  in  a  body  to 
Solunto  (SnXmi'c,  ZnAuvc,  I  think,  is  the  form)  on  the  top  of  s  hill 
which  an  American  philosopher  wich  us  judged  to  be  about 
600  fccL  So  I  am  ^vaxiiig  a  bit  stronger.  If  you  look  In  your 
books,  you  will  ace  that  it  was  a  city  of  Cnnaaniles ;  but  they 
hove  not  dug  up  anything  of  their  date.  But,  save  at  Pompeii, 
I  never  saw  so  many  dead  streets  and  houses. 

1  spake  of  my  (luict  Jile  in  the  singular  number.  For  [  can- 
not  say  eiactly  the  same  of  my  two  companions.  They  seem 
to  ha\'c  been  dudgmg  about  to  any  number  of  princesses, 
countesses,  and  what  not,  who  seem  to  dance  all  night  and  lie 
in  bed  all  day.  The  climax  was,  not  only  Helen  but  her  mother 
dancing  on  board  an  .American  frigate,  whose  officers  thought 
fit  10  give  such  an  entertainment  I  don't  go  with  them  to 
these  things,  but  stick  to  my  book,  or  go  about  poking  out  old 
houses.  Tlicrc  is  a  wonderful  deal  to  be  made  out  here,  though 
Dcxt  to  nothing  before  the  Rogers.  The  Byzantine  and  Sara- 
cenic (in  style)  buildings  are  all  of  their  date.  It  is  so  odd  to 
see  the  trilingual  inscriptions,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arabic— all  the 
more  so  as  they  sometimes  do  not  translate  one  another. 

The  •  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,"  i.e.  Mrs.  Elliot,  wife  of  tlie  Dean 
of  Bristol ',  is  here  in  Palermo,  and  has  been  received  with 
'micklc  worship"  on  the  strength  of  being  thought  to  be 
'George  Eliot."  I  think  that  is  as  good  a  confusion  as  I  ever 
heard  of.  I  don't  get  any  worship  here;  but  I  am  better 
without,  and  I  think  that  for  that  reason  I  shall  not  go  to  Corfu, 
as  I  should  get  mickle  worship  there,  and  it  might  be  too 
exciting. 

To  Miss  Flohesce  Freemam. 
Albergo  alia  Trinacria,  Palermo,  March  9,  1878, 
.  .  ,  ]  have  not  very  much  to  tell  you,  as  I  do  little  but  read 
and  write  and  poke  about  for  traces  of  King  Roger.  Helen  haa 
written  you  a  letter  which  1  dare  say  contains  a  record  of  her 
frislui  and  concerts,  and  her  progress  in  the  Rum-Wclsh  tongue 
and  the  art  of  sweet  sounds.     Perhaps  that  is  more  exciting 


'  Mrs.  Elliot  wrote  a  book  called    T)U  Diary  p/aii  t4l>  tfomaii  in 
VOL.  U.  H 
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than  when  I  go  look  Tor  n  column  with  an  Arabic  inscription 
and  don't  find  it.  The  caitiff  Johnny  obstinately  refusw  to 
leave  his  little  island  ',  and  lie  has  bewitched  Halconib  to  May 
there  also,  which  is  ttio  bad.  Jebb  is  going  into  Greece  in  May. 
I  wish  he  would  come  into  7  MTn^l  'EXXdi'  and  on  here.  I  must 
slay  here  (or  some  time  longer,  aa  1  have  things  to  finish,  Petty 
Prance  among  them,  as  also  the  tppouiatroria ',  which  I  count  for 
a  good  work.  You  see  I  deal  in  Greek ;  ihal  is,  to  refresh 
myself,  because  the  people  here  don't  talk  it,  as  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  should.  It  is  like  the  Normans  talking  Gal-Welsh 
instead  of  Norsk.  Here  to  be  sore  one  does  in  «  manner  dwell 
in  Mesech  and  the  tents  of  Kcdar,  among  Cannnnites  and  Sara* 
ccns ;  yet  Sicily,  as  a  whole,  is  surely  a  Greek  island. 

To  J.  Bryce,  Esq. 

Albergo  alia  Trinacna,  Palermo,  March  33, 187B. 

1  have  heard  nottiing  about  you  save  what  I  learn  from '  Jupi- 
tcr'andthc/Joi/yAVwi,  that  you  arc  working  for  the  .-Armenians. 
It  is  a  kindness  tu  tell  me  anything  about  anything.  One  gets 
so  puzzled  between  the  Italian  telegrams  and  the  fuller  accounts 
in  the  English  papers  whicli  we  see  four  or  five  days  later.  Is 
anything  really  going  to  be  done  for  the  Creeks?  They  must 
be  quick,  or  '  our  gallant  countryman,'  as  the  Daily  Netos  is  not 
ashamed  to  call  Hobart,  H-ill  have  murthered  them  all.  What 
a  foul  thing  'London  society'  mu&t  be,  when  it  feasts  first 
MIdhat  and  then  Valentine  Baker. 

1  ani  waxing  much  stronger,  and  am  thinking  of  moving 
hence;  but  am  nut  likely  to  leave  Palermo  finally  for  some 
weeks.  1  think  of  doing  Akragas.  Scgesta,  Sclinous,  and 
Cefalu — more  famous  by  thai  name  than  as  Kcphaloidjon — 
from  hence  ;  then  olT  lo  Messina  and  so  to  Syracuse,  study  the 
taegt,  cross  to  Rhegion.  and  so  round  toe  and  hcci  round  about 

'  Caprf.  n  favourite  raort  o(  Mr.  J.  R.  Green. 

*  Ma^na  Grnccia.  soutbcm  tinly,  10  ulIcJ  in  old  times  from  Uie 
number  of  Creek  tetElemenlB. 

'  '  Froude  tUying,'  a  tcrlca  ot  arlielci  which  he  wu  writing  for  the 
HiiulttMilt  Cifltay,  ctlilclxing  a  series  io  Ihc  ume  joumBl,  by  Mr.  J.  A, 
Froude,  on  '  The  Life  aad  I'ioies  of  Thomu  BcckcL* 
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to  Bene\-enium  and  Naples.  Thence,  very  likely,  straight  to 
Marseilles. 

Remember,  you,  1,  and  Finder  are  bound  for  Greece  next 
year,  1  have  much  ado  to  keep  myself  on  ihia  side  Hadria 
now ;  but,  between  chance  of  war,  and  all  my  books  being  at 
Paleraio,  I  have  settled  not  to  go  even  to  Corfu. 

I  sm  most  curious  to  know  what  eOcct  Strangford'a  letters 
have  on  men's  minds.  I  declined  doing  It  in  the  Saturday 
Hfvitw,  as  it  seemed  to  come  over  near  to  reviewing  oneself. 
You  say  you  never  read  newspapers ;  so  you  won't  read  my 
Siciliiin  scries.  Jebb  will ;  I  have  some  faint  hope  of  meeting 
him  at  Syracuse. 

To  His  Excellencv  GE.tEBAL  MEXEDiTit  Read,  Ukitkd  Statxs 
MiMsTER,  Athens. 

Palermo,  April  aj,  1678. 

I  write  to  say  that  R.  C.  Jebb,  late  Public  Orator  at  Cam- 
bridge and  now  Professor  of  Greek  at  Glasgow,  will  be  at 
Athens  before  long,  about  May  6.  You  doubtless  know  his 
name  as  one  of  our  best  Greek  scholars,  and  his  notions  on  the 
affairs  of  south-eastern  Europe  arc  vcr>-  unlike  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland !  I  have  told  him  to  call  on  you,  and  if 
you  can  show  him  any '  society,  help,  and  comfort,'  I  shall  be 
much  obliged.  By  the  way,  he  is  almost  a  brother  of  your's.  as 
he  has  married  the  widow  of  an  American  General,  but  I  do 
not  remember  the  name. 

We  leave  Palermo  on  Sunday,  and  I  hope  to  be  in  England 
by  the  beginning  of  June.  Two  of  your  countrymen.  Schuyler 
and  Fisk,  have  just  left  this  room  and  send  greetings. 

Uy  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  wth  mc  in  Greece 
—the  other.  Helen,  is  here— is  going  to  marry  Arthur  Evans, 
whose  name  you  doubiless  know  as  a  smiter  of  Pashas  gener- 
ally and  of  one  type  of  Consuls. 

To  W.  Boyd  Dawkiks,  Esg. 

P:ilermo,  April  36,  187BL 
How  you  do  run  about  and  write,  while  I  sit  still  and  write, 
having  been  here  for  four  months  without  stopping,  baling 
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tfaree  days  spent  In  » journey  to  Akragas,  Agrigentum,  Girgcnti 
—it  is  useful  to  keep  the  three  names  Tor  three  stages  of  its 
Weiory.  That  has  been  my  only  excursion  of  any  length,  my 
doctor  has  forbidden  Segesia  and  Sclinuntc  as  too  rough  work 
for  me  just  now,  and  Helen  hns  been  lo  Ccfalu  and  reports 
it  impossible.  We  siart  on  Sunday  for  Messina,  Taormina. 
Catania,  and  Syracuse. 

...  I  don'i  know  anything  nbotii  London  water^sch ernes. 
Water  enough  to  wash  away  the  whole  accursed  den  of  Jewry 
and  Turkery,  elubs,  rookerie-t,  and  all,  would  be  a  real  blessing 
to  the  civilized  world.  Then  should  Parliament  meet  at  Man- 
chester as  a  more  central  place  for  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  More  than  Claudion  aqueducts  should  Join  you  to 
Thirlmere,  and  as  the  new  Univcrsiiy  will  make  you  a  new 
Athens— only  I  don't  sec  the  Akropolis — Liverpool  shall  be 
your  dirty  Pciraieus. 

To  THE  Same. 

...  1  wish  you  or  Greenwood  would  come  and  measure 
skulls  here.  Some  folk  be  very  dark,  as  Araba  or  Can.-ianitcs. 
But  surely  Sikeis  were  good  Aryans,  akin  lo  them  of  Latium, 
SikaKS  may  likely  enough  have  belonged  lo  your  Basque  loi. 
There  is  a  big  hole  Jn  the  mountain  called  Grotto  dei  Gtganti, 
where  the  children  stilt  bring  you  out  teetli  to  sell. 


To  THE  Rev.  Canok  Liddo\. 

Catania,  May  11,  1878, 
I  suppose  I  may  be  said  to  be  on  my  way  homewards,  ihougli 
Catania  is  hardly  on  ihe  road  from  Palermo  for  England.  But 
we  nre  just  seeing  a  little  of  eastern  Sicily  before  we  leave  tlie 
island.  I  am  better,  but  not  so  much  belter  as  I  had  hoped  for, 
not  strong,  not  able  lo  go  on  stump,  (liough  I  should  enjoy  a  bit 
of  Slump  among  those  grand  fellows  up  northwards  mightily. 
Amongst  other  works  to  be  done,  while  we  free  eastern 
Europe  from  the  Turk,  is  to  free  England  from  London  Wcsl 
End.  All  1  hear  of  it— happily  I  see  very  little  of  it— gets 
more  and  more  loathsome.    One  of  our  greatest  evils  is  the 
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coimczion  of  PErliament  with  London  'society.'  I  learned 
something  about  that  by  marking  the  contrast  in  Swiljrerland— 
I  might  add  in  Greece.  'Tis  a  blessed  business  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  BuHi/ffpntsidritl's  toams  in  the  palace,  juBl  as  if  you 
were  knocking  at  it  man's  rooms  in  college,  and  to  l\nd  that 
people  don't  know  where  his  private  <)uartcr3  arc.  Nor  is  it 
e  bad  thing  to  find  a  ■■^fi/inrdiixiit  living  over  an  ice-shop,  and 
the  members  or  the  «Vfu  ninning  in  and  out  as  they  please. 
Athens  struck  me  as  something  like  Bern,  with  a  king  and  his 
big  honse  tlirusl  in.  There  is  no  sliding  up,  as  there  is  here,  of 
ranks  up  to  the  highest.  Of  course,  this  makes  a  much  more 
homely  and  sensible  kind  of  king,  but  there  is  a  certain  incon- 
gruous fechng  about  iL 

To  W.  Boyd  Dawkics,  Esq. 

Sonterleaze,  August  18,  1878. 

I  have  been  reading  3  lot  of  Homer  since  you  left.  1  am 
cjuite  clear  that  lions  must  have  been  not  uncommon  in  Greece 
in  those  days.  The  similes  arc  so  thick  upon  one  another,  end 
seem  to  show  such  familiarity  with  the  beast,  that  it  cannot 
come  from  mere  tradition  or  hearing  of  him  in  other  countiica. 
Tlien  you  have  the  archaic  form  Xii.as  well  as  the  more  modem 
iiutr.  Alt,  to  my  min<l,  hooks  on  to  Ldxvf,  rather  than  to  X<av. 
By  Herodotus'  lime  his  range  had  doubtless  got  narrower. 

h  might  be  worth  your  while  to  go  to  Nemca.  go  to  the  cave 
which  1  saw  only  at  a  distance,  and  see  whether  It  has  any 
fossils.  Don't  believe  that  lying  old  admiral  of  the  Jew'shiring; 
neither  man  nor  lion  will  hurt  yoa  thereabouts;  they  will 
five  you  goats*  milk  to  drink,  and  you  may  catch  a  tortoise. 


To  THE  Same. 

Somerlcaze,  September  1,  1878^ 

We  spake  lately  of  lyons ;  have  you  any  view  about  lib- 
bards?  Did  they  retreat  also  ?  Have  they  lefi  any  signs  by  the 
banks  of  either  Axios,  Wookcy  Hole,  or  Macedonia?  Forwhy 
there  are  some  casual  allusions  to  them  in  Homer,  and  one — 
1  think  only  one— long  simile.    Now,  if  you  have  no  other 
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mtcc  of  the  libbards,  thiit  may  go  some  little  way  to  damage 
my  argument  about  (September  8)  the  lyons.  1  am  reading  the 
Lift  0/  Apoihni&s  of  Tyana,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  <iueer 
nnlural  history,  some  very  mythical,  but  n  good  argument  to 
show  that  ctephanis'  tusks  are  teeth,  and  not.  as  some  hold, 
horns.  In  hi»  day  (first  century)  there  were  libbards  in  Pam- 
phylia.  Are  there  any  as  far  west  now  ?  Also  he  hfts  some 
scandal  about  my  lady  the  lioness,  who  seems  sometimes  to 
have  preferred  the  spotted  libbard  to  her  Lord  Lyi>n,  and  much 
that  b  queer  about  her  cubs.  See  lib.  i.  c.  aa:  ii.  i.  13,  14. 
The  scandalous  story  I  think  I  can  see  through.  The  lion's 
eubs  are  spotted,  therefore  they  thought  the  lioness  had  had  the 
libbard  to  co- respondent.  (You  will  find  a  good  <lcal  about  all 
this  in  Guillim's  Hrraldiy.)  My  word  for  libbard  is  mi^flnXtt. 
When  it  comes  to  distinguishing  panther,  leopard,  and  nunce, 
my  small  infantine  xoology  breaks  down.  But  only  think,  if 
there  be  Lbbarda  now  in  Pamphylia,  they  will  corne  under  the 
Briti»li  Protect  urate,  and  if  tliey  and  the  lionesses  do  oflfcndf 
that  will  be  one  of  the  points  of  reform  to  be  pressed  on  the 
Grand  Turk.  See  also  for  strange  beasts  which  be  and  be  not 
in  India,  lib.  Ui.  7,  8,  -iS-lS. 

To  Miss  Edith  Tmohpmh. 

SomcrleoEc,  September  6, 1678. 

You  are  now,  I  lake  it,  beyond  sea,  if  not  nt  Lc  Mans  itself— 
ranentber  to  decline  Le  Matts,  du  Mans,  au  A(anf, ;  I  don't 
kaow  the  reason  of  that  odd  bit  a(  grammar,  any  more  than 
vriiy  mediaeval  writers  say  ■  venit  ParisiJis.'  May  be  cities 
which  have  or  are  to  have  notable  afttiuiunrs,  have  grammatioil 
privileges.  I  assume  that  you  know  the  outlines  of  Ccn^ 
nannian  history  ;  if  from  no  other  source,  yet  from  my  vols.  JiL 
and  iv.  llelias,  the  finest  character  in  the  whole  story,  I  had 
to  cut  short  in  vol.  v.,  but  1  hope  to  do  him  some  day '. 

At  Le  Mans  [nark  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  city.  Trace 
the  Roman  wall ;  you  (September  15)  will  find  aome  bits  near 
the  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  and  go  on  to  (he  Count's  palace 

•  ThcK  Is  a  great  deal  about  him  In  the  Reign  of  William  Rnfln. 
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which  is  on  iL  On  the  side  towards  the  river  you  have  largely 
to  go  up  courts  and  alleys  to  see  it,  but  by  ihul  means  you  will 
find  it  wonderfully  perfect,  save  where,  when  I  was  there  in 
1876,  they  had  cut  through  everything,  and  destroyed  some  of 
the  finest  Romanesque  houses  to  make  a  way  down  to  the 
river.  Bui  Uierc  are  some  good  Romanesque  houses  left  in 
t)ie  street  leading  off  to  the  south  from  the  west  front  of  the 
caihcdral. 

The  Count's  palace  and  the  castle  proclaim  thcmaclvea;  for 
the  other  castle,  Moms  Barbatulus,  yon  will  have  to  hunt.  It 
stands  north  in  a  garden.  Get  hold  of  a  certain  M.  Chardon,  or 
Father  Rochcmontoix,  the  arch-Jcsuil,  and  thoy  will  show  you 
eve  rjTv  here. 

In  the  cathedral  I  need  not  lell  you  to  mnrk  the  contrast  of 
choir  and  nave,  on  which  I  think  I  made  a  neat  epigram— 
'  A  I'un  cfltrf  les  beaux  arts;  Ji  Tautre  cOttf  I'histoirc.'  But  it 
may  be  needful  to  (cll  you  to  trace  out  in  the  historical  part 
the  remains  of  the  older  (Vulgrin's  ?)  church  '—you  can  sec  all 
the  old  arches,  and  some  of  the  bases  and  capitals.  Also  the 
aisles, —',  and,  I  think,  most  of  the  west  front. 

You  will  sec.  on  the  north,  the  remains  of  the  tower  pulled 
down  by  Hilrfebert  to  please  William  the  Red  '.  The  southern 
lower  was  rebuilt,  the  northern  never. 

You  will,  of  course,  sec  the  other  two  great  churches ;  La 
Couture*,  which  will  give  you  some  notion  of  the  Angevin 
fashion  in  the  nave,  stuck  on  to  the  Norman  tower — some 
primitive  bits  also  in  the  choir;  also  Notre  Dame  des  Prc^s 
beyond  the  river. 

1  forgot  to  mention  that  in  1867  the  later  wall  near  ihe  river 
had  a  great  deal  left— now  only  scraps. 

Go  out  to  Queen  BercngCre's  abbey  of  Epaux ' ;  remember 
she  kept  Maine— at  least,  Le  Mans;  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
whole  county— as  her  dower,  long  after  the  French  conqueat. 

■  Valgriii  wu  Bishop  of  Lc  Mana,  1055-1067. 
'  llUgilirc. 

'  Sec  llic  question  whether  the  lower  really  wra»  (lullecl  dowa  di»- 
cuucd  in  Rrign  of  tViIliam  Rm/m,  n,  098.  99,  and  633. 
'  Notre  Datne  tie  la  Couture. 
'  Founded  In  laag  by  Borengdre,  widow  of  Richard  Cccur  de  LJoo. 
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Go  also  over  the  batllc-flcld  of  the  tost  war.  I  think  you  can 
take  the  two  in  one  drive.  The  driver  will— m  least  he  who 
drove  usdid— point  outthefighling-plaec.  Br/iumoHi-k-Vict>mU, 
10  the  nonh  of  Lc  Mans,  is  also  a  fighting-site  under  more 
Williams  than  one.  Gel  up  to  a  point  in  the  castle  whence  you 
can  look  down  on  (he  bridge. 

I  saw  much  less  of  Maine  than  I  meant  to.  as  you  know,  by 
reason  or  gouL  A  very  good  excursion  is  to  SilU  lc  Guillaumt 
—mentioned  in  vol.  iv';  [  call  him  Silly  Billy— by  rail,  see 
church  and  castle ;  Evron  church,  also  castle,  and  Sle.  Susanne 
castle  (by  carriage,  if  you  con  lind  one  at  Hvroni,  which 
Willclmuii  Magnus  could  not  take,  but  where  two^fu  ttarmts 
took  ine. 

You  have  now  got  into  Department  Mayennc  and  new  diocese 
of  LavnI.  but  are  slill  in  old  county  and  diocese  of  Ccnomannia. 
Laval  is  a  striking  town  above  the  river ;  some  bits  of  castle^ 
walk  on  by  river  to  Avesnitres,  I  think  is  the  name  — a  splendid 
apse.  The  now  cathedral  church  of  Laval  is  certainly  not 
beautiful,  but  it  is  a  very  curious  study  of  the  way  in  which 
a  liitlc  old  church  has  been  enlarged.  A  little  way  north  of 
Laval  is  the  chape!  of  I'riix,  with  some  early  work. 

From  Laval  you  might  go  on  by  Mayenne.  Ambrifres, 
Donifront,  Mortain,  &c,,  into  Coteniin.  Mayenne  churchi^s  and 
castles  to  be  studied,  hut  I  never  saw  so  large  a  toun  wi[h  such 
bad  inns.  tlOtclTrouillardnt  Domfront— a  much  smaller  town 
—is  very  much  better.  But  Mayenne  commands  Diadlantes- 
Jubljmss  (or  could  you  gel  to  it  from  Laval  .'I;  about  the  finest 
Roman  thing  in  Northern  Gaul.  Get  hold  of  M.  Henri  Bnrbe ; 
he  has  the  amphitheatre  (or  theatre  ?|  in  his  garden,  and  knows 
all  about  it.  On  that,  as  on  divers  others  of  these  pinees, 
I  wrote  middles,  as  you  may  remember.  My  Sicilian  series  is 
beginning  again  in  Alacntillan.  Joanne's  Guide  to  Britanny 
lakes  in  Maine,  and  is  very  good. 

...  I  am  reading  the  Life  of  ApoUoni6s  of  Tyana.  Pagan 
hagiography  is  very  curious. 

'  P.  5S9- 
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To  TiiE  Same. 

Somerlcaze,  December  7, 1878. 

Here  I  am  sJill,  not  having  stirred  so  far  as  Wcdinorc 
diggings.  .  .  .  But  [  have  been  up  (0  the  lop  of  I3cn  Knoll 
three  days  running,  and  only  not  a  fourth  because  the  wind  blew 
so  very  hard ;  so  you  may  guess  that  I  am  a  bit  belter.  [  also 
sleep  better  &  nights,  which  I  pass  in  a  manner  almost  too 
comfortable  iu  the  bakony-room  (December  8'(,  though  1  cant 
Bay  that  1  waltc  out  nmch  on  the  balcony. 

I  have  sent  you  one  or  two  things.  Nah'otuil  Morality '  seems 
to  strike  people.  They  say  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  hidden  in  an 
American  periodical.  Yet  U.S.A.  is  a  fairly  big  busliel  to 
be  hidden  in,  and  why  did  not  some  English  editor  ask  me 
to  write  it,  Instead  of  the  American?  I  have  just  sent  off 
a  Homeric  article  to  Conletnporary.  I  have  also  gi;>rn  my 
Creeks  (and  It  la  worth  ^50)  a  discourse  for  the  nainWijrt'iii', 
which  you  shall  have  in  eouree  of  time.  ( By  this  post  I  send  you 
some  more  Manchester  thunder.)  Also  at  odds  and  ends  of 
time  1  am  doing  a  Norman  Pnimrr  for  Johnny.  But  my  main 
work  now  is  Hi's/orieal  Gto/^rapliy.  I  have  been  working  away  at 
the  south-eastern  peninsula.  Just  now  I  am  fairly  stuck  in  the 
mud  of  the  Trrm  Dobrmiitri,  just  south  of  Danube's  mouth,  jusl 
ceded  to  Roumania.  The  chief  thing  to  be  made  out  about 
its  history  is  that  it  is  'gam  dunkcl.'  So  you  see  1  am  not 
altogether  idle,  though  I  don't  get  quite  so  much  done  as  usual. 
I  fear  that  I  shall  some  day  tumble  out  of  ihc  carriage  ;  for  it 
IS  written  tivint  ^v^npiTrj^  t^intatv  f'f  iipt*titat  .  I  feel  like  Jvrj^> 
Zuj^ufiiTirt  when  1  get  up  by  the  fire,  which  I  have  kept  up 
through  the  night  and  kindled  up  in  the  morning— that  you 
can't  do  unless  you  live  near  the  land '  quae  parva  Hibernia 
didtur,*  where  there  is  turf,  and  the  turf  of  that  land  is  good 
and  kindles  up  a  very  small  spark— and  have  a  cup  of  tea  and 
two  bits  of  bread  and  butter,  a  beginning  of  the  day  which  is 


>  PhHcrtOH  Rfeiro!  for  Noveoibcr,  1818. 

*  Th?  Pankflltttu  Hffita/.  I'lic  iSnt  number,  which  wai  publitli«d  oil 
March  r,  1879,  conuiintd  «i  article  by  Frccmoa  on  '  The  Present  Poiiiion 
cf  the  Creek  Nation-' 

■  'AnuDofSybarisfelloutofadiaiioL' 
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not  recorded  of  any  Homeric  hero.     Altogether  I  am  fairly 
sprack. 

...  It  vxis  a  wonderful  time  in  Greece.  I  must  not  go 
there  again  till  my  voice  is  up  again,  or  till  I  am  allowed  to  use 
it ;  for  I  privately  feel  a  very  fair  power  of  roaring ;  only  they 
say  I  must  not.  So  I  declined  invitations  to  Bristol  and  to 
Bradford  of  the  Northumbrians,  vrriting  letters  instead.  I  am 
all  eager  about  Bristol  now,  that  Friend  Fry— you  met  him  last 
year— should  get  in. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


BitUEM  HXAUB.  History  of  tiie  Reign  of  Wiluam  Rurus. 
Ths  Gckexal  Election  of  1880.  Touks  in  FitANCt:  akd 
Italy  and  Visit  to  Dalmatia.  PitencATioN  of  Histo- 
KicAL  Ceooraphy.  Placed  OS  Royal  Commissiok  or 
Inquiry  into  Ecclesiastical  Courto.  Visit  to  America. 
ConneapoKDENCE. 

AJ>.  1879-1883. 


The  principal  literary  works  upon  which  Freeman 
was  engaged  during  1879,  in  addition  to  the  letters  and 
articles  which  he  wrote  on  the  Eastern  Question,  were 
Historical  Geography,  the  History  of  the  Reign  of 
iVHiiaM  Rufus,  and  an  article  on  the  Goths  for  the 
Encyehpaedia  Britannica.  But  it  was  a  year  in  which  he 
was  much  hindered  by  broken  health.  His  nights  were 
often  so  much  disturbed  by  violent  fitii  of  coughing  and 
attacks  of  gout,  that  he  was  exhausted  in  the  morning 
and  drowsy  during  the  day.  'Stayed  in  doors  for 
gasping,'  "walked  little,  coughed  much,"  'slept  little, 
coughed  much,'  'puffed  and  gasped,'  are  frequent  entries 
in  his  diary  about  this  time.  '  I  hobble  mightily,'  he 
says  in  one  of  his  letters  written  in  April,  i*i79,  'and 
sometimes  >-ell  withal.  I  am  done  something  to  with 
bran.  I  am  sure  I  am  like  the  griffin  who  had  the  gotrt 
in  his  left  claw.  I  was  taken  out  thia  morning  to  bask 
in  the  sun  as  a  cat.'    Nevertheless,  he  read  and  wrote 
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on  an  average  seven  hours  a  day,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  made  journey's  to  places  which  he  wanted  to  see  in 
connexion  with  his  HUlory  of  William  Rufus.  It  was 
mainly  for  this  purpose  that  he  travelled  in  Normandy 
in  June  and  July,  1H79,  accompanied  by  the  Kev.  T. 
Fowler  and  Mr.  James  Parker  and  his  son.  In  the 
course  of  this  tour  he  visited  Argentin,  Alcnjon,  Sdez, 
Lc  Mans.  Mortagnc,  Drcux,  Evreux.  Lisicux,  Jumicgc, 
Joinvillc.  and  Duclair,  His  unflagging  interest  in  every- 
thing that  he  wanted  to  see,  and  his  determination  to  see 
everything  which  had  a  bearing  upon  his  work,  beguiled 
him  sometimes  into  excursions  on  foot  to  which  his 
strength  was  unequal,  and  his  companions  had  occasionally 
great  difficulty  in  getting  him  on  to  his  destination  or 
back  to  the  place  from  which  they  started.  When 
thoroughly  tired,  he  became  as  helpless,  and  almost  as 
unm3n:igc;iblc,  as  a  wayward  child.  On  one  occasion  he 
sat  down  on  the  steps  of  a  small  village  restaurant,  and 
declared  that  he  could  not  po8»ibly  go  any  further,  and 
should  put  up  there  for  the  night ;  but  after  a  little  food 
he  was  persuaded  to  make  an  effort,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  place  for  which  they  were  making.  And  it 
was  wonderful  how  often,  after  a  fatiguing  day,  he  would 
revive  in  the  evening,  and  sit  up  to  a  late  hour  in  the 
night,  writing  long  letters  or  parts  of  his  history. 

At  the  end  of  October,  i8;9,  he  made  a  short  tour 
in  France,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  visiting  Pontoisc, 
Gisors,  Ch-iumont,  Gournay.  Neuchatel,and  other  places 
connected  with  the  history  of  William  Rufus.  In  April, 
18H0,  after  a  visit  at  my  house,  I  accompanied  him  on 
an  expedition  of  'castle  stalking'  as  he  called  it,  with 
a  view  to  this  same  history,  in  Sussex  and  part  of 
Kent.     We  began  with  Arundel  and  worked  our  way 
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eastward  to  Tonbridge,  where  I  left  him  to  be  joined 
by  Mr.  Parker.  Our  first  day  was  a  long  one.  as,  besides 
Arunde)  castle  and  church,  we  visited  the  churches  of 
Broadwater,  Sompting,  and  Old  and  New  Shoreham. 
Wu  had  to  sleep  at  Brighton,  a  place  which  he 
thoroughly  detested,  saying  that  it  might  have  been 
a  very  nice  place  in  the  days  of  Brighthelm,  but  that  it 
was  a  very  nasty  place  now.  He  was  excessively  tired, 
and  when  he  had  climbed  two  flights  of  stairs  to  his  room, 
he  flung  himself  with  many  groans  on  the  bed,  and 
declared  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  leave  it,  even 
to  take  any  food.  At  such  times  he  had  to  be  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  sympathy  and  firmness  like  a  child. 
He  presently  yielded  to  the  behests  of  his  'guardian,'  as 
he  was  pleased  to  call  me,  and  came  down  stairs,  and 
after  a  hearty  tea,  which  was  the  kind  of  meal  he  liked 
best,  he  became  quite  cheerful,  and  started  next  morning 
with  renewed  vigour  for  another  long  day,  which  was 
spent  at  Lewes  and  Pevenscy. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  he  did  more  'castle  stalk- 
ing' in  the  north  of  England,  where  he  stayed  with  his 
friend,  Mr.  Fowler,  at  Durham,  and  met  Mr.  Ilodgkin 
at  Newcastle,  a  meeting  which  was  the  beginning  of 
a  warm  friendship  with  that  learned  historian. 

He  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  accession  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
lo  power  as  Prime  Minister  after  the  General  Election 
io  March,  18S0.  but  his  satisfaction  was  mingled  with 
Kxne  vexation  that  there  was  no  Liberal  candidate  for 
Mid  Somerset,  and  that  he  himself  had  not  been  invited 
to  stand  for  any  constituency.  '  I  have  no  one  to  vote 
for,'  he  says  in  3  letter  to  Mr.  Pinder,  'and  no  one  has 
voted  for  me.  I  have  been  doing  more  hill-climbing, 
ftod  am  yearning  to  come  forth  in  the  sight  of  men, 
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make  a  speech,  knock  down  a  Jew,  or  anything  that 
might  be  for  the  public  good.'  'Well,'  he  says  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Br)'ce, '  I  .suppose  I  must  stick  to  Bishop 
William  of  St.  Cabis  and  the  Fish-house  at  Mca^e'. 
I  suppose  they  better  suit  "'mca  parvitas.  niediocritas 
nostra."  and  I  muat  leave  greater  matters  to  the  genius 
of  Briggs."  He  looked  upon  the  advent  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  power  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  South- 
Eastern  Europe,  and  of  hope  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
might  be  fulfilled,  a  hope  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
was  not  disappoinlcd.  His  heart  was  sttll  with  the 
oppressed  nations  in  those  regions,  the  parts  of  Greece 
which  were  still  enslaved  to  the  Turk,  and  the  provinces 
of  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  which  were  fretting  under 
Austrian  administration.  The  indifference,  not  to  say 
apathy,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  English  public  to  the 
distress  of  these  unhappy  people  filled  him  with  amaze- 
ment, more  especially  as  contrasted  with  the  outburst  of 
sympathy  with  the  widow  of  Louis  Napoleon  on  the 
death  of  her  son  who  was  killed  in  Zululand.  'The  whole 
thing,'  he  snys  in  one  of  hia  letters, '  is  incomprehensible 
to  me,  but  then  so  many  things  arc  incomprehensible, 
the  love  of  Turks  and  Jews  a,s  well  as  the  love  of  tyrants.' 
The  proposal  to  pl.ice  a  memorial  to  the  younjj  Louis 
Napoleon  in  Westminster  Abbey  filled  him  with  the  deep- 
est indignation,  for  even  to  speak  of  him  as  the  Prince 
Imperial  seemed  to  him  an  insult  to  the  French  Republic 
He  was  vexed  also  that  so  much  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  Government  and  of  the  Englt.sh  public  was 
absorbed  by  Irish  affairs,  which  seemed  to  him  of  little 
importance  compared  with  the  pressing  calls  of  humanity 
and  justice  in  South-Hastcrn  Europe.  He  had,  more- 
''  Wlicre  tbc  Abbot*  of  ClMlonbur^  luiil  a  Hitiior  House. 
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over,  long  coroc  to  the  conclusion  that  all  remedies  for 
Irish  grievances  which  stopped  short  of  some  measure  of 
Home  Rule  would  be  fruitless.  '  My  main  interest,'  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Bryce,  'is  in  South-Kastcrn  Europe,  but 
I  have  my  notions  about  Ireland  too — to  drown  it  if 
one  can,  if  not  to  let  it  go.  Experience  proves  that 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Man,  and 
insular  Normandy,  can  pull  well  together,  but  that 
Ireland  can't.  Obey  that  plain  dictate,  and  don't  strive 
after  ra  ibwara ',' 

A  very  small  part  of  the  year  1881  was  spent  in 
England.  The  first  six  months  were  occu[)icd  with 
a  tour  through  France  and  Italy  to  the  Ionian  Island^ 
and  the  Dalmatian  coast,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
his  two  youngest  daughters.  He  visited  many  places 
in  France  and  Italy  which  he  had  not  seen  before, 
including  in  the  former.  Sens,  Auxcrre.  Nevers,  Autun, 
and  Tournus,  and  in  the  tatter,  Arcxzo,  Cortona,  Fcrugia, 
Assisi,  Spello.  Benevento,  Bari.  Trani,  Brindisi,  and 
Otranto.  From  Rome  he  made  excursions  to  Veil. 
Cora,  Norba,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  made  acquaintance  with  the  historian  Amari  and 
the  archaeologist  Lanziani.  Here,  also,  he  met  for  the 
first  time  Mr.  Anthony  Trollopc,  his  old  antagonist  in 
the  controversy  on  field-sports,  a  meeting  which  was  the 
beginning  of  a  very  cordial  friendship  *. 

The  book  on  Historical  Gtegraphy,  which  he  had 
been  working  at  for  so  many  years,  was  publislicd  whilst 
he  was  on  this  tour.  It  had  been  a  long  and  toil- 
some taitk.     ■  I  had  got  utterly  weary,'  he  says, '  of  the 

*  '  Impossitiililies.' 

'  Son  FrccRian't  article  in  MannilJaH's  Magaaint  far  January,  1883, 
written  soon  ftftcr  th«  dutb  ^  Hr.  TroJIopc 
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very  sight  and  name  of  it.  and  the  maps  es|)ccially  had 
given  me  great  trouble'  He  was  quite  surprised  at  the 
favourable  reception  of  the  work,  to  the  value  of  which 
attention  was  called  in  a  leading  articli:  in  the  Times. 
'  The  object  of  this  work,'  he  said  in  the  Preface,  '  is 
really  a  very  humble  one.  It  aims  at  Hltle  more  than 
tracing  out  the  extent  of  various  States  at  different 
Cimes,  ami  at  attempting  to  place  various  changes  in 
their  due  relation  to  one  another  and  to  their  causes,"  or, 
OS  it  vi  stated  more  fully  in  the  Introduction,  'to  mark 
the  different  boundaries  which  the  same  country  has  had, 
and  the  different  meanings  in  whicli  the  same  name  has 
been  used,  to  draw  the  m.ip  of  the  countries  with  which 
we  arc  concerned  as  it  appeared  after  each  of  the 
different  changes  which  they  have  gone  through,  and 
then  to  point  out  the  historical  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  changes  on  the  map,"  l]uniblc,  however,  as  was  the 
estimate  which  the  author  himself  formed  of  the  design, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  which  he  ever  undertook,  as  it  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  useful.  The  full  value  of  the 
work  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  read  it 
and  constantly  refer  to  it,  but  some  idea  of  its  magnitude 
and  intricacy,  and  of  the  v.ist  quantity  of  information 
compressed  into  one  volume  of  360  pages,  may  be 
formed  by  any  one  who  considers  that  the  design  of 
the  book  really  involved  writinL;  the  whole  history  of 
Europe  in  its  geographical  aspect  from  the  earliest 
times,  including  the  development  of  Greece  and  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  the  origin,  expansion,  and  dismember- 
ment of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  formation  of  the 
modern  States  of  Europe,  and  the  endless  liftings 
of  their  boundaries  down  to  the  year  iS^tl. 
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^^  In  April,  1881,  he  was  appointed  011c  of  the  Koyal 

[  Commissioners    to   inquire   into   the    constitution   and 

^K  working  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  His  opinions 
^B  upon  some  of  the  main  questions  which  came  before  the 
^f  Commission  will  be  found  in  his  correspondence,  but  his 
attendance  on  the  Commission  was  very  much  inter- 
rupted by  his  foreign  travels  and  by  the  stale  of  his 
health.  Nor  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  one  in  which  he 
felt  a  very  keen  interest,  or  of  which  he  had  a  very 
special  knowledge,  and  he  often  remarked  that  he  would 
much  rather  have  been  put  upon  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  a  few  years  before  to  inquire  into  the  consti- 
tution and  working  of  cathedral  bodies  in  En){land, 
a  subject  tu  which  be  had  all  his  life  given  a  great  dca! 
of  attention.  _ 

In  the  autumn  of  iSRi  Freeman  paid  a  visit  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  response  to  a  joint 
invitation  from  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  and  the 
Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore.  The  purpose,  however,  J 
of  this  visit  was  not  only  to  give  lectures  in  some  of  the 
chief  American  towns,  but  also  to  see  his  second  son 
Edgar,  who  had  married  and  settled  in  Virginia.  After 
his  return  from  Dalmatia  early  in  July  he  had  two 
months  of  very  hard  work  before  starting  on  his  voyage 
Writing  from  Somerleaze  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Evans, 
on  August  J,  he  says, — 

'Here  I  am,  as  you  say,  in  harness;  two-fold,  three-fold, 
scvcR-fold  harness:  I  have  such  a  heap  of  things  on  hand 
before  I  start  for  America  as  (oi  revising  the  latter  pan  of 
WiUiam  Rtt/us,  \bi  correcting  proofs  of  ditto,  (fl  revising  His- 
loricai  Grogmphy  for  new  edition,  [d)  arranging,  revising,  and 
sometimes  wriiing  for  the  East  Hadriatic  book ',  (« I  fixing  illus- 

'  SMtktsJnm  Ikt  Subjnl  and  Noj^bour  L*nd*  <^  Vimet. 
VOL.  U.  N 
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Iratioiis  for  ditto,  (/)  ditto  iVillinm  fiufus,  (g)  writing  twelve 
American  IcciureSi  of  which  one  is  begun,  {A)  stray  things  Tor 
Acadrvty.  Forfnighlly.  and  BrUis/i  QHarttHy.  That  is  prcity 
well  to  have  to  gel  done  by  September  24,  when  wc  must  leave 
home  10  start  on  the  aTth.  I  lost  some  time  dodging  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission,  but  it 
seemed  right  to  go  to  the  few  meetings  which  %vcrc  to  be  held 
while  I  was  in  I-'ngland.  The  Commissioners  have  struck  work 
now  for  the  Long  Vacation,  a  form  of  words  which  has  not  con- 
cerned me  since  iS^y.and  which  1  did  not  know  now  concerned 
archbishops  and  such  like.  First  Macmillan,  then  Johnny 
Green,  then  Lily  Sutton  pairiolically  lodged  mc,  thereby  among 
them  lessening  Gladstone's  next  estimates  by  six  guineas,  which 
had  1  been  driven  to  find  myself,  I  might  have  charged  the 
nation  for  subsistence  as  well  as  travelling  expenses-' 

r  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the 
Adriatic  on  September  27,  and  arrived  at  New  York 
on  October  7.  He  had  dreaded  the  voyage,  not  from 
any  fear  of  sea-sickneas,  but  from  the  '  honiblc  notion.' 
as  he  said,  of  having  "nothing  to  see  or  to  do  for  many 
days.'  In  truth,  Iiowcver,  he  worked  steadily  almost 
everj'  day  at  his  lectures,  which  were  only  half  finished 
when  he  started.  ■  I  have  done  a  good  bit,'  he  writes, 
"on  board  ship,  though  it  was  sometimes  with  roaring, 
tossing,  and  tumbling,  su  that  some  marvelled  not  a 
little.' 

His  sojourn  in  America  lasted  from  October  ;,  tSSi, 
to  April  15,  1883,  and  his  impressions  of  the  country 
and  of  the  people  will  be  best  gathered  from  \w  letters, 
which  contain  the  remarks  of  a  keen  and  shrewd  observer 
of  animal  life,  social  customs,  forms  of  speech,  and 
nomenclature,  municipal  and  political  institutions,  form.'* 
of  law,  and  judicial  procedure.  Political  and  judicial 
assemblies  had  the  same  interest  for  him  in  new  England 
as  in  ancient  Greece,  but  of  matters  connected  with 
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commerce,  manufactures. or  agriculture,  he  knew  nothing, 
and  he  did  not  pretend  to  care  for  them.  Nor  did  he 
profess  to  Icnow  much  about  matters  bearing  on  educa- 
tion, unless  it  was  education  which  rose  to  the  level  of 
a  College  or  a  University. 

'  I  can  pass,'  he  said,  'through  an  old  country,  say  Italy  or 
Dalmatia.  and  I  can  find  a  great  deal  to  notice  and  to  record 
without  mcddlingwithnny  of  the  things  of  which  lam  ignorant. 
In  America  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  them.  Happily  my 
American  friends  were  merciful.  I  was  taken  to  see  a  good 
many  schools :  for  some  people.  1  know  not  why,  seemed  to 
think  thai  1  had  something  to  do  with  schools,  nr  at  least  that 
I  took  some  special  Interest  in  schools.  But  I  was  spared  the 
more  fearful  grind  of  going  tlirough  factories,  prisons,  hos- 
pitals, with  all  the  weariness  of  an  inexpert*.' 

He  looked  at  the  Americins  and  at  evcrythir^  in 
America  with  a  very  kindly  eye,  for  he  regardc<l  them 
as  essentially  English,  and  their  country  as  an  csscnti* 
ally  English  land.     It  was.  as  he  expressed  it.  i^imply  ■ 

England  with  a  difference.'  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  hia 
chief  aims  in  his  visit  to  America  to  try  and  strengthen 
the  sense  of  close  kinship  between  the  English  in 
England  and  the  English  in  Amcrici,  and  this  was 
certainly  the  principal  object  of  the  two  sets  of  lectures 
which  he  delivered,  and  of  the  book  which  he  published 
in  1*183  entitled  Sofif  Imprcssioru  of  the  UniUd  States. 

He  thought  th.it  his  habit  of  constantly  studying  and 
comparing  the  history  of  England  with  the  history  of 
old  Greece  made  it  easier  for  him  to  grasp  the  idea  of 
a  people,  politically  and  geographically  divided,  but  .still 
forming  in  the  higher  sense  one  people.  As  geographical 
distance,  political  separation,  fierce  rivalry,  cruel  warfare 

'  ImptttsioHS  oftht  UtiHrtl  Stalls,  pp.  3,  4. 
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never  snapped  the  enduring  lie  which  bound  e\-ery  Greek 
to  every  other  Greek,  so  the  Knglishmen  of  Britain,  of 
America,  of  Africa,  of  Australia,  should  be  each  to  his 
distant  brother  as  were  the  Greek  of  Massalia,  the  Greek 
I  of  Kyrfinfi.and  the  Greek  of  Cheraon.  He  heartily  wished 
that  some  common  name  could  be  found  to  embrace 
ihcm  all,  such  as  the  Greeks  had  in  the  term  Hellene. 
The  thought  of  the  true  unity  of  the  scattered  English 
folk  was  a  thought  higher  and  dearer  than  any  idea  of 
a  British  Empire,  to  the  vast  majority  of  whose  subjects 
the  common  speech  of  Chatham,  and  of  Washington, 
of  Gladstone,  and  Garfield  was  an  unknown  tongue. 
Nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  to  hear  Americans  and 
English  refer  to  each  other  as  foreigners.  At  one  of  the 
college  dinners  to  which  he  was  invited  in  America, 
a  gentleman  proposed  his  health  in  kind  and  flattering 
lermii.  but  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  of  a  foreign  nationality. 
'  In  my  answer,"  he  says,  '  while  I  thanked  the  proposer 
of  the  toast  for  everything  else  that  he  had  said,  I  begged 
him  to  withdraw  one  word, — I  was  not  of  a  foreign 
nationality,  but  of  the  same  nationality  as  himself.  My 
answer  was  warmly  cheered,  and  several  other  speakers 
took  up  the  same  line." 

In  his  Intfressions  of  (he  Uniud  States,  p.  1 37,  hcsays, — 

'This  great  land  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  essentially  an 
English  land,  it  is  no  small  witness  to  the  toughness  of  fibre 
in  the  English  folk  wherever  it  settles  that  it  is  so :  a  land 
must  be  reckoned  as  English  where  the  English  kernel  is  so 
strong  as  to  draw  to  itself  every  foreign  element,  where  the 
foreign  settler  is  adopted  into  the  English  home  of  an  English 
people,  where  he  or  his  children  exchange  the  speech  of  their 
elder  dwellings  for  the  English  speech  of  the  land.  Men  of 
various  nationalities  are  on  American  ground  easily  changed 
into  good  Americans,  and  the  good  American  must  be,  In  every 
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^^  sense  that  is  not  strictly  geographical,  a  good  Englishman.  .  .  . 

r  Truly  we  may  rejoice  that  with  so  much  to  draw  them  in  other 

I  ways,  this  great  people  still  remains  in  all  essential  points  an 

I  English  people,  more  English  very  often  than  tlicy  themselves 

I  know,  more  English  it  may  be  sometimes  than  the  kinsfolk 

^^  whom  they  left  behind  in  their  older  home.' 

^V  One  special  interest,  in  his  opinion,  of  examining  the 

^f  old  records  and  institutions  of  the  several  States  was 
that  each  of  the  colonies  had  reproduced  some  features 
of  English  life,  but  dilTerenl  colonies  reproduced  difTercnt 
sides  and,  so  to  speak,  difTcreiit  dates  of  English  life. 
All  these  points  in  the  local  history  of  the  colonics 
needed  to  be  ptit  in  their  right  relation  to  one  another, 
and  to  other  English,  other  Teutonic,  other  Aryan 
institutions.  This  he  thought  was  a  study  to  which  the 
scholars  of  the  United  States  were  specialty  called.  lie 
observed,  therefore,  with  extreme  satisfaction  that  there 
was  a  school  growing  up  in  America  which  devoted 
itself  to  the  special  study  of  local  institutions,  a  school 
which  was  spreading  in  various  directions,  but  which 
seemed  to  have  its  central  home  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  at  Baltimore-  The  informal,  unwritten 
addresses  which  he  gave  to  the  students  of  this 
University  are  said  by  those  who  heard  them  to  have 
been  more  striking  and  effective  than  any  lectures  which 
he  delivered  in  America.  His  portrait  hangs  in  the 
library  of  the  University,  and  hard  by  it  his  favourite 
motto,  'History  is  past  politics,  politics  arc  present 
histoiy,'  is  inscribed  on  the  wall,  just  over  the  news- 
paper cabinet  which  Professor  Adams  in  a  letter  to 
Freeman  calls 

'the  most  unique  feature  in  the  library.     It  consists,'  he  snys, 
'of  a  large  bulletin  board,  ^vhereon  we   fasten    newspaper 
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clippings.  Below  ihe  board  is  an  arrangement  for  filing  these 
clippings  in  grvat  envelopes  or  oblong  boxes  of  cardboard. 
The  ends  of  ihc  boxes  arc  marked  with  the  general  subject  re- 
presented by  cflch  group  of  clippings ;  for  example.  "African  cx- 
p]oration,""Australian  confederation," ••  Egyptian  queslion."&c 
The  subjects  sre  arranged  alphabetically  and  face  upwards  in 
twcnly-six  rows,  each  corresponding  to  a  letter  in  the  alphabet.' 

The  same  motto  is  inscribed  on  ihe  outside  cover  of 
a  series  of  essays  edited  by  Professor  Adams,  entitled 
Tki  yokns  Hopkins  University  Stndifi  in  Historical  and 
Political  Science.  For  the  first  number  of  this  series 
Frecm.an  wrote  a  paper  entitled  '  An  Introduction  to 
American  Institutional  History.' 

One  result  of  his  visit  to  Baltimore  was  of  direct 
practical  value.  Having  examined  some  of  the  manu- 
script records  of  colonial  Maryland,  in  company  with 
the  President  and  Librarian  of  the  M.iryland  Historic.il 
Socict)'.  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  them,  dated 
November  27,  1881. 

'  I  cannot  leave  Baltimore  without  saying  a  word  or  two 
about  the  State  records  of  Maryland,  of  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  give  mc  a  glimpse  both  in  the  University  library 
and  in  that  of  the  Historical  Society.  I  did  not  ace  much,  but 
I  saw  enough  to  get  some  notion  of  their  great  interest  and 
importance.  But  the  few  things  that  I  saw  cither  in  print 
or  in  manuscript  must,  I  fancy,  be  mere  (ragments  from  far 
greater  stores  at  Annapolis  or  elsewhere.  A  systematic  pub- 
lication would  be  a  very  great  gain,  and  the  Slaie  legisl.itore 
would  surely  not  refuse  its  help,  if  Ihc  matter  were  pressed 
upnn  it  by  inHuential  persons  and  societies  in  the  State. 
[luring  the  short  time  that  1  have  been  in  America,  1  have 
been  more  and  more  impressed  by  the  deep  interest  of  the 
early  history  of  all  these  lands,  first  as  provinces,  then  as 
independent  States.  Each  State  has  In  the  most  marked 
way  iis  own  character,  and  gives  some  special  kind  of  instruc* 
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(ion  in  comparniivc  political  history.  The  local  annals  of 
Maryland,  or  of  any  other  Stale,  arc  something  more  than 
mere  local  history,  something  more  than  part  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  whole  English-speaking  people. 
They  arc  really  contributions  to  the  general  'science  of  politics, 
no  less  than  the  lessons  which  wc  should  have  had  if  Aris- 
totle's comments  on  the  kindred  commonwealths  of  old  Greece 
had  been  spared  to  us.' 

This  letter  was  shown  to  some  influential  persons  and 
laid  before  the  Historical  Society  together  with  a  letter 
to  the  same  purport  from  Mr.  Bryce,  It  was  afterwards 
published  in  tlie  New  York  Nation  and  in  the  Baltimore 
newspapers,  and  the  result  was  that,  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  Historical  Society  and  the  State  legislature, 
the  whole  mass  of  archives  relating  to  the  history  of 
Mar^'land  in  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods  has 
been  transferred  from  Annapolis  to  a  well-lighted  fire- 
proof chamber  in  Baltimore,  where  they  can  be  studied 
with  the  greatest  convenience. 

On  April  I,"!,  ihiSa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  accom- 
panied by  a  daughter  of  Professor  Lyman,  sailed  from 
New  York  in  the  6Vrww«i<-  and  arrived  at  Liverpool  on 
the  a^^th.  He  returned  to  England  enriched  by  the 
remuneration  of  his  lecture.*!,  amounting  to  about  j^  1,100, 
and  by  the  more  valuable  acquisition  of  many  sincere 
and  lasting  friendships.  His  visit  to  America  had  been 
to  him  a  season  of  unalloyed  enjoyment,  except  for  the 
physical  discomfort  of  some  attacks  of  gout.  His  time 
had  been  spent  chiefly  amongst  professors,  lawyers, 
statesmen  and.  generally  speaking,  men  of  intellect  and 
information  of  various  kinds.  '  Of  the  pushing,  meddling, 
questioning  American,'  he  said ',' described  in  so  many 

*  ImpnuioHs  nftkt  VniM  Slain,  p.  j, 
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stories  and  caricatures,  I  have  seen  nothing,  Or  at  least 
not  on  American  soil.'  It  was  i  peculiar  satisfaaion  to 
him  to  find  general  sympathy  in  America  with  his 
views  on  affairs  in  Souih-Eastem  Europe,  ■  The  United 
States,'  he  says,  in  the  Preface  to  his  American  lectures, 
'  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  contain  no  native  parti.ian 
of  either  Turk  or  Austrian.  That  such  is  the  cise  forms 
one  of  the  many  ties  which  bind  me  to  a  land  lo  my 
sojourn  In  which  I  shall  always  look  back  as  one  of  the 
brightest  limes  of  my  life.'  And  he  adds,  '  I  cannot  let 
this  little  book  go  forth  from  an  American  press' 
without  expressing  my  dccp-fcit  thanks  for  the  kindness 
which  I  received  wherever  I  went,  from  New  York  to 
St.  I.ouis.  But  where  every  memory  is  pleasant  I  can- 
not help  picking  out  a  few  memories  which  arc  the 
pleasantest  of  all.  While  giving  my  best  thanks  to  my 
friends  everywhere.  I  cannot  help  adding  a  small  special 
tribute  to  my  friends  at  Ithaca  and  at  New  Haven.' 


CORRESPONDENCE    (1879-1883). 


To  Professok  Boyd  Dawkixs. 

April  27. 1879. 
Arc  you  guing  to  be  Professor  in  the  '  Victoria  University '  ? » 
Ward  sent  mc  a  paper  about  It,  and  1  wrote  back  that  I  should 
count  any  connexion  with  the  University  of  Majichesler  an 

'  PhllBdclphia:  Porter  and  Coktei. 

'  He  had  been  ProfcBor  of  Gcoloi^  and  PaUi-onlotogy  since  1874  in 
Owens  CullcgF,  Manchester.  The  project  for  eslablishini;  a  Univcnuiy 
at  Uanchesicr  wm  now  undnr  com  id  oral  ion.  Freeman  wished  Ihc 
Univcnily  to  be  called,  like  the  old  UniverfiiUe*.  after  llic  uamc  of  the 
imvn  in  which  it  was  seated,  not  alter  the  rdgning  loverelgn. 
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honour,  but  that  in  a  Vicroria  University  I  should  decline  to  be 
anything,  Trom  Chancellor  to  German  Bedel.  Wlio's  the 
flunkey  ?  Why  don't  ihcy  call  it  Ben  Dhzy  Universitj-  at  once  ? 
It  would  most  likely  pny  belter.  Tis  a  slate  of  mind  into  which 
I  can't  throw  myself  dramatically. 

To  Miss  Edith  Thompson. 

Somerleaze,  May  37,  1879. 

.  .  .  Herein  Paul  Friedmann's  specimen  from  Simancas.  It 
needs  no  great  knowledge  ol'  Spanish  to  see  that  they  are  not 
the  same '. 

It  is  very  odd,  as  you  say,  people  seem  to  think  that  it  does 
not  matter  whether  a  man  is  accurate  or  not.  That  comes  of  so 
many  people  reading,  and  getting  a  kind  of  half- knowledge  and 
half-intcresl  in  what  they  read.  In  Gennany  the  whole  tiling 
would  not  get  beyond  the  CtUhrlm—cX  course  3  much  larger 
class  there  than  here— and  the  Gflrhrten  would  soon  sec  to 
Froude,  Which  is  the  better  state  of  things?  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Pauli  could  not  understand 
why  1  took  the  trouble  lo  show  up  Thierry,  whom  nobody  now 
believed  in.  Doubtless  noi  he  or  Waitz  or  Stubbs ;  but  plenty 
of  others,  among  ihein  one  Lania  who  writes  the  rexgn  of  Good 
Billy  in  the  Rum-Welsh  tongue.  He  gets  all  his  notions  of 
England  from  Thierry,  and  very  odd  notions  tliey  are, 

...  It  is  ruled  that  I  am  not  to  go  into  Gaui  by  that  part 
which  her  on  Sumorsaeian  is  the  nearest.  We  are  to  cross 
from  Hampton  to  Newhaven',  and  so  to  Honfleur,  and  about 
through  the  Oxiinois  and  onto  Le  Manslf.irw  <i'HAi<i(),  and  back 
again  by  the  Belesme  country  and  the  Vexin,  going  aside  to 
find  out  where  it  was  that  Conoii  was  pitched  from  the  tower 
of  Rouen  ^  Then  do  off  the  Red  man,  the  first  recorded 
*  officer  and  gentleman.'  and  then  all  hands  to  the  other  Billies, 
Bad  and  Good,  and  the  Rogers  that  were  afore  theoL 


'   As  Mr.  Frouiie'i  veniion. 
'  Soulhamplon  10  lUvrc. 

'  By  Ihc  hands  of  Henry  I.    Sec  the  account  in  ^f^"  e/fUBvaH 
Rtfiu,  i.  059. 
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To  THE  SaHE. 

Lisieux,  June  34'  '^79- 
Here  I  am  again  beyond  sea.  .  .  .  Since  I  leli  home.  1  have 
been  at  Oxford  for  Trinity  Monday.  I'here  I  tarried  with 
Humphry  Ward,  and  was  mtich  impressed  by  Mrs.  Ward'* 
(H<ir  Marj"  Arnold*  wisdom  and  skill  in  llie  Wcst-Golhs.  We 
had  a  wonderfully  big  Trinity  Monday,  with  Lord  Selbome 
and  others,  but  not  His  Eminence. 

iAlen(on,  June  27.) — I  exchanged  divers  civilities  with  tlie 
new  President ;  but  it  seemed  passing  strange  to  see  the  old 
one  there  as  a  guesL  Thence  I  went  to  slay  some  days  with 
Pinder  at  Greys ;  iheace  to  London,  chiefly  for  the  opening  - 
alioiild  I  say  the  inauguration  ?— of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Hellenic  Study  got  up  by  Saycc  and  George  Macmillan. 
I  was  some  days  alone  in  Bryce's  house,  a  state  of  tilings  which 
I  Rnd  that  he  looks  upon  as  the  extreme  of  happiness,  but 
which  likcth  me  not.  B.  says  you  have  such  perfect  freedom ; 
I  say  thai  you  have  such  an  excess  of  freedom  that  you  know 
not  how  to  use  iL  I  am,  as  you  know  well,  a  timid  and  clinging 
body,  lUid  need  somebody  to  guide  me.  I  saw  something  of 
Macmillan.  Ruundell  and  his  wife—  K.  had  just  been  chosen  as 
a  candidate  at  Grantham— and  Johnny  and  his  wife.  Johnny 
will  have  to  livr  abroad,  and  only  visit  England  in  ihe  suimner. 
Gladstone  asked  itic  to  breakfast  yesterday,  but  I  could  not  get 
to  Harley  Street  out  of  Lcxovian  parts.  From  London  with 
James  Parker  to  Fyficld,  m  Fidiide,  th«  house  of  Godric, 
touching  which  you  were  to  have  writlen  a  talc.  You  may 
remember  Kingston  Bagpuze ',  the  lordship  of  Thurkill 
(N.B.  Mrs.  Parkci's  dog  so-called  is  dead,  but  Godric  my  god- 
son abidelh) ;  I  propose  to  transfer  the  name  with  a  slight 
change  of  spelling  to  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Longworth, 
where  the  parson  did  bag  the  finvs—X  don't  mean  that  he  stole 
them,  as  he  paid  for  them  3^.  lorf.  per  pew — which  were  taken 
from  another  church,  ajid  set  them  up  in  his  own.  At  Fytield 
wc  were  joined  by  Fowler  iJ.T.of  Durham, kinsman  of  Logic'), 

*  S«c  JVonxnii  CoitguMl.  iii.  743. 

»  Vb,  of  Ur.  Fowler,  tho  ProtvtMr.  at  thit  Hme,  vf  Logic  at  Oxford. 
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and  on  Monday  nighl  crossed  from  Hampton  to  Newhaven— 
I  hope  you  have  sixteenth  centurj'  geography  enough  to  follow 
ihal  course.  Thence  to  Honlleur  and  the  unknown  bbhopric. 
Tlicrc  we  pitched  our  lent  for  iwo  nights,  and  went  out  to  see 
Touqucs  and  Bonneville— ace  the  doings  of  the  Red  Man  in 
1099  as  set  forth  by  Orderic,  and  yesterday  we  canit  hither, 
stopping  at  Argenian— sec  Ihe  Chrwiicle  in  1094.  I  don'i  know 
yet  which  day  we  go  on  to  our  head  centre  ai  Lc  Mans. 

I  saw  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  London,  who  reported  mc  to  be 
wonderfully  bciler,  as  indeed  I  feel.  1  am  amazed  10  Und  how 
1  can  get  about.  Only  t  have  to  carry  about  a  stock  of  bottles 
and  boxes,  which  is  a  new  thing  for  mc— only  I  gel  ihcm 
packed  by  Charles  Parker  (son  of  JameSi  grandson  of  C.  B.  and 
Officer  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarusi  whom  his  faihcr  has 
brought  CO  make  photographs.  &c.  1  met  Paul  Fricdmann, 
i  iTviiippmiiiKTi'Vot ',  at  Johnny's.  He  has  any  number  of  boxes 
of  documents  about  Philip  and  Mary  ;  all  Froude-smiting.  We 
hope  he  will  make  a  big  book  of  them.  Then  there  is  one 
Mclinc,  whom  Goldwiu  Smith  recommends,  who  has  taken  up 
the  Mary  Stewart  part',  Bui  none  of  ub  will  be  hearkened  to 
by  ihc  general  reader— Melinc  least  of  all,  as  his  book  is  put 
forth  by  a  'Catholic  Publication  Society." 

.  .  .  Somehow  in  the  kirks  here  they  weary  me  with  their 
side  altars,  and  provoke  me  to  displeasure  with  their  imagev- 
Anselm's  religion  is  another  thing :  this  is  so  babyish.  Can  you 
fancy  Lanfranc  leading  William  the  Great  up  to  an  altar  with 
dolls  and  flower-pots.'  I  say  anachcmn  unto  ihcm.  If  Fowler 
buys  hides  at  Lisieux,  sure  he  ought  10  get  some  here  M 
Alcn^on.  '  Hides,  hides  from  the  tanner.'  1  don't  a  bit  believe 
in  Planche's  atlempl  to  make  out  Fulbert-aiou-Herlcva  to  have 
been  an  honourable  fur- merchant.  The  tanneries  arc  such 
a  character! SI ic  feature,  both  at  Falaise,  and  everywhere  where 
one  goes.  I  believe  that  we  are  running  back  lu-day  to  Sagium 
or  SSez.     If  the  Bishop  of  Lexovia'  be  'an  unknown  foreign 


'  '  The  felJow-sleycr  of  Frouilc' 

'  Hary  Qhkii  0/  Solt  anil  litr  laltti  EngHih  hslonau. 
167a. 
'  LUieux. 
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eccltsiastic  V  how  much  unknowner  and  foreigner  must 
a  Bisliop  of  Sagium  be.  Yet  Scrlo  of  that  see  at  least  Icnew 
how  (o  crop  hair  with  some  zeal*. 

To  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins. 

Augusl  3,  1879. 
.  .  .  Next  lo  myself,  you  arc  the  man  who  has  the  strangest 
things  put  into  his  mouth.  Sec  Speetalor  of  yesterday  on  *  While 
Wild  Cattle."  (Who  Is  Mr.  Storcr?!  'With  Ihc  extirpation  of 
the  Romano-Celts  by  Ihc  Britons  and  the  predatory  allies  who 
helped  them— coming  with  Ihcir  famihcs,  ihcir  goods,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Boyd  Dawluns,  their  cattle — canic  the  de- 
scendants of  £0s-£/niM  to  these  islands.'  Who  arc  the  '  Romano- 
Celts'?  Who  arc 'the  Britons  who  extirpated '  them ;  Wlio 
arc  their 'predatory  allies?'  I  had  always  understood  you  to 
say  that,  when  the  Vr-Jolm-BuH  came  hither  in  449  he  brought 
his  cow  and  calf  with  him.  Modern  legend- makers  have  no 
poetic  imagination  or  they  might  say  ihoi  a  white  bull  swam 
to  Britain  with  Rowcna  on  his  back,  and  that  Hengcst  and 
Horsa  came  a-looking  for  her  in  the  three  keels. 


To  Miss  Edith  Thomf<son. 

Sotnerleaxe,  August  la.  1679. 
I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  leaving  the  passage  as  tt  stands  ^ 
I  see  nothing  untrue  or  in  any  way  to  be  found  fault  with  it ; 
and,  if  you  are  lo  go  patching  this  and  that,  just  to  please  some 

*  An  ajlusion  10  a  pusagc  tn  imi-  o(  Mr.  Fmudc's  papers  on  Si. 
Thonu  of  Cuntcrbury.  where  the  Bishop  of  Lexovi4  is  mcnljoiied  u 
'an  unknown  foreign  ecclcsiastk.' 

'  Serlci,  Bishnp  of  Stfcz,  preached  a  sermon  before  Henry  T  and  hi» 
court,  in  which  he  declaimed  soclTeclivdy  Heainsi  (he  sin  of  wearing  long 
lialr,  llial  the  King  aiibmitted  his  head  to  be  cropped  forthwith  by  the 
Bithop'i  own  hands.    See  Notman  CoH^u/if,  v.  844. 

'  The  reference  is  to  some  suggeited  chang«»  in  HIm  Thompaon'* 
small  Histoiy  o/Englaml .  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy  in  the  time  of  Dimstan),  in  order  lo  render  it  acceptable  lo 
the  school  authorities  in  Canada,  whrrn  Roman  Calholir  influence  wna 
Mrong.     Id  the  end  no  oltersllon  was  made. 
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absurd  acctarian  prejudice  all  round,  why  you  or  anybody  else 
might  have  10  write  arresh  everything  that  you  have  written. 
I  shoM-ed  the  passage  and  your  alterations  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  guest,  who  said.  ■  Leave  it  as  it  is.'  (But  as  he  is  Ihc 
Strangest  of  Papists,  ever  declaiming  a^nst  the  Pope  and 
idolati'y,  and  setting  up  the  Lord  Protector  Oliver — of  whom  he 
says  that  a  brother  magistrate  in  Lincolnshire  had  never  heard 
—you  may  not  count  his  opinion  as  of  much  weight.) 

I  dare  say  lliat  1  have  somen'here  in  my  writings  said  some- 
thing which  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Particular  Baptists  or 
to  the  Church  of  Abyssinia-  But  1  shan't  alter  it,  unless  it  ean 
be  shown  thai  I  tiave  misrepresented  those  denominations. 

The  EngUsh  clergy  certainly  did  marry  \'ery  freelj'.  Peter 
of  Blois,  oti  being  made  Dean  of  Wolverhampton,  was  much 
shocked  at  finding  that  the  canons  were  mostly  married,  and 
that  they  commonly  married  the  daughters  of  other  canons. 
I  count  this  as  imporiant.  as  it  seems  to  show  that  the  marriages 
were  real  marriages,  and  that— at  least  among  c.inons  at 
Wolverhampton  -they  were  not  thought  disreputable.  A  priest 
would  hardly  give  his  own  daughter  to  a  connexion  which  was 
thought  shameful.  And  you  have  read  enough  )□  know  that 
when  saints  use  bad  language  on  these  matters,  it  really  means 
nothing  more  tlian  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  less  holy. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  doubt  thai  the  wife  of  a  parish 
priest,  or  even  the  wife  of  Bishop  Herfasc  of  Thetford,  was 
a  different  kind  of  body  from  Mrs.  Drumnioiid  or  Lady  Arthur 
Hervcy.  But  so  is  the  wife  of  a  Greek  naitat,  whose  position  is 
something  more  than  lawful,  even  compulsory. 

Doubtless  there  wasa  strong  feeling  against  clerical  marriage, 
and  that  largely  among  the  best  men.  But  the  diU'ercnl  views 
of  St.  Paul  and  Gregory  VII,  and  the  practice  of  the  Eastern 
Church  surely  justify  what  you  say. 

To  J.  Bkvce,  Es(j, 

SomcrlcBZc,  August  ag,  1879. 
I  doni  know  in  what  part  of  the  world  you  may  be.     I  learn 
from  'Jupiter' that  To;(er  has  dcpancd  unto  Kappndokia,  and 
has  there  climbed  a  mountain  whence  he  could  almost  touch  the 
moon.     I  dare  say  you  arc  after  some  prank  of  the  same  kind 
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in  Phrygia  or  Pamphylis,  Pontos  or  Asia —how  those  lands 
must  all  have  reformed  under  British  protection  '.  Both  you 
and  Toier  arc  ivorth  loo  much  Tor  yon  lo  i  August  31)  go 
jeoparding  yourselves  in  such  places.  I  finally  decider!  in  1877 
thai  Akrokorinihos  was  quite  enough  for  a  moderate  man. 
One's  hope  the  other  way  is  that  you  may  have  been  kept 
within  the  four  seas  to  talk  to  them  of  the  Tower  Hamlets'. 

I  had  a  pleasant  and  profitable  run  in  Normandy  and  Maine, 
where  wc  took  many  castles.  I  had  with  me  J.  T.  Fowler  from 
Durham,  who  had  never  been  beyond  sea  before,  and  who  was 
therefore  much  delighted,  and  James  Parker,  with  his  patient 
and  dutiful  son  Charlie,  who  came  loaded  with  many  burthens 
for  making  of  photographs.  We  did  not  get  to  Gerberoi,  or 
surely,  enduring  as  the  lad  was,  he  would  have  rebelled  Robert- 
like,  and  smitten  his  father,  if  not  with  a  sjjear  yet  with  a  ataflf*. 
No,  we  did  not  gel  lo  Gerberoi.  or  anywhere  on  that  side,  for 
gt>ut  eame  upon  me  at  Rouen,  and  my  feet  were  vexed  in  the 
city  of  Rolf.  So  I  gat  me  home  again  with  all  speed,  leaving  all 
on  the  right  bank  of  Seine  undone.  The  said  gout  was  ludic- 
rously slight,  and  went  away  in  a  very  few  days :  but  I  could 
not  have  gone  t-ii  castle -stalking.  Otherwise  I  was  wonderfully 
better  for  my  frisk  out  there;  that  is,  I  was  really  able  to  frtsk 
in  a  way  which  I  can't  here.  But  I  went  to  Taunton  and  found 
thai  I  had  got  my  voice  again,  and  so  I  expounded  that '  her 
on  Sumorsaetan  '  we  be  in  a  real  ga  -  your  High-Dutch  gat  (of 
which  you  and  Waiti  and  nobody  else  know  the  ivrfassuttf^. 
while  on  Huniunstire,  where  they  were  last  year— the  northern 
one  on  Myrcnaricc  -they  were  in  a  scir,  a  department  or  thing 
sheared  off".  ...  Is  there  any  chance  of  your  getting  here? 

'  Mr.  Urycc  was  >  candidate  for  the  repreicnutJon  of  the  Tower 
llaniletB  in  PartiamenL 

'  Ktihrrt.  the  eldest  1011  of  Witliam  Ilir  Cnniiutror,  c|imrrr[lc^(I  Willi 
his  fMlicr  ill  loSo,  and  appealed  for  help  to  Philip,  king  al  the  French, 
who  allowed  him  to  occupy  the  strong  CosUc  of  GerberoL  WUIlain 
beiiege<l  the  Caatlc.  but  was  repulsed,  nnd  in  a  skirmish  oiilsjde  (he  walls 
Robert  wounded  his  father  in  Ihe  hsniJ  with  a  spear.  jVnuKiin  Cow/utst, 
Iv  646-4B. 

'  This  address  oa  '  The  Shire  and  the  C*,'  delivered  at  Taunton, 
Au^st  7,  1879,  to  the  Arthaeological  Institute,  has  been  repriated  in 
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It  seems  so  easy  to  me  that  you  should,  aiid  seemingly  so 
haixl  to  you,  among  dming,  and  dancing,  and  lecturing,  and 
Alp-climbing,  and  Towcr-Hamleting.  I  never  see  you  to 
Speak  to. 

I  want  you  lo  tell  me  about  many  things,  specially  of  one 
about  which  1  have  a  great  curiosity.  What  does  all  ihis  mean 
about  whether  life  is  worth  living,  and  the  melancholy  of 
educated  Englishmen,  and  being  jaded  and  in  a  hurrj'  and  virhat 
not  ?  You,  who  are  the  darting  of  Society,  must  surely  know. 
To  me.  it  gives  me  no  idea  except  that  people  must  have  upset 
their  heads,  hearts,  and  bellies  by  mewing  themselves  up  in 
Streets  and  squares  instead  of  sitting—  I  was  going  to  say  under 
one's  own  elm  and  cedar,  only  this  year  one  ean'l  do  it'.  If 
I  ever  want  to  stir,  as  I  often  do  now— though  I  did  June  187S, 
June  1879— 'tis  to  get  quite  away  to  Greece,  Sicily.  Dalmatis— 
there  is  somehow  a  magic  about  all  those  parts.  Normandy 
and  Maine  arc  something  quite  different— very  pleasant  and 
interesting  buiintss,  but,  &  7.iv  oil  6<ol,  not  like  moonli^tit 
among  the  isles  of  Hadria  or  the  sun  da<n\Timr—do  you  know 
what  thai  is? — behind  Kronin.  The  unlucky  thing  is  that 
I  hMve  so  crippled  myself  by  cutting  Saturday  Rrvtw  and 
P.  M.  &  that  1  can't  do  that  kind  of  thing  or  hardly  anything 
«be>  I  wish  some  good  old  Dsniclis  would  leave  mc  her 
estate— if  in  Peloponnesus  it  might  not  be  so  valuable  as  it 
was  then.  Really,  for  that  old  girl  to  leave  3000  slaves- 
Slaves.  I  suspect,  as  well  as  slaves— and  for  Philosopher  Leo 
to  plant  them  bodily  as  a  colony  is,  in  its  vray,  one  of  the 
grandest  notions  I  know  of. 


English  Toai'ii  mu/  DiiliicU,  p.  103.  See  >l«o  on  thh  lubjocl  Numtan 
Congual,  i.  pij.  48,  570,  ed.  3. 

'  The  summer  of  1879  ""  very  wet. 

*  The  Emperor  Basil  I.  A.D,  66-;-S66,  whea  a  youiiK  man  in  a  humble 
condition  of  life,  wak  piironixccl  liy  a  rich  old  lady  iismcj  Danieliih 
After  he  bccamr  Knipcrar  ihc  lavished  costly  prctcnls  on  him,  and  after 
his  death  made  hi*  (ucccaKir,  Leo  VI  ilhe  phil«sopb«r),  her  sole  hclr. 
Mc  enfmnchlaed  3.000  of  the  slaves  whom  she  had  bequeathed  to  him. 
and  icltled  Ihcm  in  Apulia.  Sec  Fiiilay's  Hittaty  of  Grtta  (cd.  by 
Toicr),  ii.  030.  953-a55- 
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To  THE  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler. 

November  3, 1879. 
I  have  been  much  struck  with  those  churches  of  mixed  style. 
Renaissance  with  Golhic  traces  about  them— of  which  there- 1 
are  so  many  in  France,  and  so  few  in  England.  The  great 
example  is  St.  Eustace  at  Paris,  where  wc  were  yesterday, 
which  produces  the  perfect  effect  of  a  lip-top  Gothic  minster,  with 
not  a  scrap  of  Gothic  detail  except  some  poor  tracery.  At 
Fontoisc  wc  saw  some  of  quite  another  type,  fat  columns  with 
composite  capitals,  which  one  would  have  been  delighted  with  if 
one  had  found  them  in  luly  of  any  date  from  the  fourth  century 
to  the  twelfth.  Some  come  very  near  to  my  notion  of  Parker, 
C.B.,  Dickinson,  and  others  acting  as  vnlulcs. 

To  Mtss  Macarthur. 

London,  No^-ember  13,  1879- 
Wc  have  juat  come  back,  at  least  we  came  back  yesterday. 
and  found  your  letter  among  others.  It  had  not  crossed  the 
sea.  I  have  been  skipping  about  by  the  space  of  a  fortnight 
up  and  down  castle  mounds  and  the  Uke,  till  I  have  got  so  much 
better  that  Dr.  Mackenzie  says  that  I  must  not  spend  the 
winter  at  Somerlcaze  lest  1  should  get  worse  again.  He  wants 
chiefly  to  send  me  to  the  land  of  Ham  or,  failing  that,  to  Cannes 
or  thereabouts.  For  neither  of  these  do  I  feel  any  call  ;  1  don't 
want  to  be  sent  anywhither,  but  1  should  not  so  much  repine 
if  Greece,  Sicily,  or  some  parts  of  Italy  would  do.  But  all 
is  quite  unfixed,  except  that  I  am  to  be  at  Liverpool  next 
Wednesday,  Let  me  mther  tell  you  what  1  have  been  doing. 
First,  I  have  stayed  longer  in  I'aris  than  I  ever  did  before,  vix. 
six  nights,  as  also  four  at  Gisors,  one  at  Neufchiitcl-en-Bray, 
and  three  al  Dieppe.  I  believe  we  should  really  have  done 
better  to  have  crossed  to  Cherbourg  and  to  have  made  Ver- 
sailles our  head-quarters  instead  of  Paris,  but  I  only  found 
this  out  by  the  journeys  which  we  took  from  Paris.  Of 
these  the  chief  were  to  Mculan-cum- Poissy,  and  to  Moniforl 
I'Amaury.  I  can't  say  without  book  whether  the  great  Simon 
was  bom  there ;  but  it  was  the  head>quarters  of  all  Simons 
and  Almarics,  truly  a  strong  mount,  but  only  a  mount,  not 
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prded  of  n  deep  ditch,  Norman  fashion.  Of  the  church  there 
is  only  one  bit  that  Stinon  coutd  have  seen  ;  ihey  hnvc  kept 
one  side  of  ihe  mid-tower.  Most  of  it  is  late,  rich  with  sCnincd 
glass,  but  with  ligures.  not  of  Simon  and  Eleanor,  but  of 
Catherine  of  Mcdicis,  with  two '  filles  d'honneur/and  Henry  III, 
their  Henry  111,  with  two  pages.  I  think  we  stayed  longer  in 
Paris,  because  we  fell  in  with  General  Read.  They  seem  to 
have  doomed  the  Tuileries  proper,  and  are  finishing  the  two 
ends.  Nobody  wants  so  big  a  house  now— thai  is  one  good 
job.  They  h«ve  done  something  to  Notre  Dame,  pulling  down 
houses  about  her  and  one  thing  and  another,  till  she  looks  like 
a  model  set  on  the  ground  rather  than  s  real  church.  From 
Paris  we  made  our  waj'  to  Dieppe  by  the  other  line—  I  mean 
not  by  Rouen,  but  by  Ponioisc,  Gisors,  Goumay.and  Ncufchltel 
— N'eufchAtcl  of  the  cheeses,  Neufchiltel  in  Bray,  NcufchSlcl 
that  was  Drincourl— in  all  these  ways  you  may  distinguish 
it  from  H'rhfhntuniburg  on  its  lake.  Gisors  and  Dieppe  we 
made  chief  centres  and  saw  divers  places  from  ilieiii,  ending 
with  Lot)gtie\ille  and  what  they  call  Caesar's  camp— you  who 
saw  me  pufSng  and  coughing  and  sitting  down  on  a  log  would 
have  been  amazed  to  sec  me  tripping  along  and  running  up 
this  and  that.  T  was  less  able  to  run  about  the  steamer  by 
which  we  crossed  from  Dieppe  yesterday  morning,  for  the  sea 
vrrought  and  the  boat  reeled  to  and  fro,  so  that  he  who  strove 
to  walk  on  her  deck  staggered  as  a  drunken  man.  I  began 
to  think  that  I  had  been  hard  on  Bishop  Ilildcbcrt  for  hia 
horror  at  having  to  come  to  England '.  But  haply  he  did  more 
than  stagger,  poor  dear.  I  did  nothing  worse ;  howbcit  my 
soul  abhorred  all  manner  of  meat  till  1  was  landed  at  New- 
haven  and  had  gotten  inc  a  ine»s  of  pottage. 


'  HndebcTt,  Bishop  of  Le  Hani,  was  Mcuspd  of  having  encoangeA  a 
revolt  ■^nsl  WnliaiQ  Rufus,  and  of  having  prrmillcd  two  loWMcf-ttC 
CBtliedial  lu  be  used  at  fcidrmes  by  the  [cIieIb,  After  the  ulege  and 
capture  of  I^  Man*  liy  Willimii,  the  Ui&liop  wai  olTcrcd  the  nltenuilivc 
of  pulling  dcrwn  the  obnoxlou.i  towers  or  of  acconi|ianyin;  the  King  to 
England.  He  chose  the  latter,  allfaough  he  grci,lly  drc«dcd  Ule  pcrila  of 
the  aea.    Sec  Riig"  o/U'dHam  Bh/iu,  ii.  097. 
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To  THE  Rev.  Dr.  Aium. 

Somericaite,  Jnniiary  as.  iBSa 
...  1  don't  know  Laud's  line  very  minutely,  but  I  have  had 
occasion  to  look  at  some  of  tlie  documents,  and  I  have  often 
thought  about  it  Whether  one  admires  or  condemns  him, 
Macaulny'smere  contempt  is  certainly  out  of  place.  Remember, 
in  his  main  ritual  point  he  succeeded.  For  two  hundred  years 
every  English  church  has  bceti  arranged  as  he  would  have  it, 
no  party  objecting,  and  tliat  though  the  rubric  still  allows  the 
other  arrangcracnL  Also,  as  you  say,  there  was  a  liberal  aide 
to  htm.  I  suspect  that  he  was  much  less  strait-laced  about 
pore  dogma  than  either  his  supporters  or  his  enemies.  His 
notion  of  Church  and  State  would  suit  no  side  now,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  Bywniinc  notion  of  making  the  sovereign  the 
chief  power  wMiH  Ihe  Chunh,  not  wiUiout  it.  But  there  must 
have  been  sonic  special  twist  in  him.  People  hated  the  toan 
himsclT,  beyond  anything  that  he  said  or  did.  He  seems  to 
have  had  an  unpleasant  way  ofdoing  everything,  which  offended 
people  more  than  the  things  which  were  done.  For  instance, 
how  he  bothrrtd  everybody  to  give  to  St.  Paul's.  Set  on  the 
other  hand  a  patronage  of  learning  the  most  ready  and  en* 
lightened  going  at  the  time.  Depend  upon  it,  lie  is  a  complex 
study,  with  many  sides  to  him— not  to  be  daubed  off  in  a  hurry 
by  either  friend  or  foe.  You  know  Mozlcy's  essay  on  hini^ 
it  is  Mozlcy's  surely,  but  I  have  it  only  in  an  old  C/inatinn 
Rfmrmhraucfr^,  strongly  of  course  on  Laud's  side  :  but  bringing 
out  many  points  very  forcibly. 


To 


DEAR' 


February  8,  1880. 


...  I  have  got  further  with  the  debates,  but  they  have 
moved  to  Ireland.  I  must  plead  guilty  to  a  certain  tenderness 
for  the  Home  Rulers.  I  cr>'  out  for  free  Bulgaria,  and  free 
everything  else,  and  T  have  ccrt.iin  notions  about  Sicily ;  and 
I  cannot  help  seeing   that   geographical  reasons    alone  will 

'  January,  1&15.    Since  published  In  Enays,  fiiiloneal  and  Thtologkat, 
by  J.  B.  Uoilcy,  O.D.,  voL  i. 
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alu-ays  hinder  Ireland  from  being  Joined  to  Great  Britain  in 
the  wny  tliat  tlic  iliree  parts  of  Great  Britain  are  joined 
together.  I  only  ask  that  Great  Britain  be  not  made  a  de- 
pendency of  Ireland,  which  some  of  the  schemes  amount  to. 

...  1  am  again  full  of  Byitaminp  map-making.  It  is  a  won- 
derfully instructive  process,  I  mark  the  Turk  black,  and  it 
is  cheering  to  sec  how  much  less  there  b  of  him  than  there 
was,  200,  100,  50, 5.  years  back. 


To  Professor  Dawkins, 

February  za.  1880. 

.  .  .  Your  scheme  seems  very  pretty,  as  far  as  I  can 
understand  it.  But,  if  you  are  for  me,  will  you  do  a  very  daring 
thing  i  Spin  ymtr  yarn  in  plain  English.  As  one  of  the  vulgar 
public,  I  welcome  the  Slane  Agt  and  the  Flinl  Folk.  As  having 
learned  the  Creek  tongue  I  may  lake  a  shot  at  Neolithia:  but 
how  for  Parker,  C.  B.  and  others  who  have  not  learned  the 
Creek  tongue  ?  Tertiary  makes  me  guess  that  two  things  went 
afore  it;  if  so,  77ri>rfwouldbeplainer.  But  what  is  Pleistocene? 
A  great  lot  of  something  doubtless ;  but  is  it  mud  or  suppers 
or  communfs  or  what  ?  Pray  don'l  give  us  such  words  as  that ; 
(hey  are  not  canny.  Leave  them  to  Dixiy  and  G.  S.  Vcnablcs, 
Daiiy  Ttlrgraph  anA  such  like,  or  let  all  that  have  any 'solidaritj'' 
with  them  go  and  '  lake  a  prudent  attitude  in  an  autonomous 
province.'  If  you  don't  get  rid  of  them,  I  shall  'vituperate 
you  monotonously  and  rciterativcly  like  the  sentimental  and 
Irresponsible  chatterer'  that  1  am. 

You  know  I  make  it  a  great  point  to  in^st  on  your  matters 
being  branches  of  history,  not  of  hard  names  and  bother,  and 
1  sljall  be  delighted  to  have  the  chance  of  such  aji  one  in  my 
team. 

...  I  don't  wonder  at  your  being '  knocked  up,'  when  you 
gad  about  like  a  canon  of  '  Pouica'  and  write  Icllcra  in  trains. 
Don't  get  knocked  down,  which  is  much  worse.  I  am  getting 
mighty  sprack,  and  live  as  it  were  with  clenched  fists  at  Jews 
and  Turks,  at  by  no  means  all  infidels— for  some  be  just  men— 
siill  less  at  heretics,  for  without  the  British  Nonconformist 
what  could  we  do  f 
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To  THE  Rm-.  Professor  Savcc 

SoRierlcnzc,  Fcbniaiy  39,  i860. 

I  am  glad  you  are  saPc  back  again.  I  saw  you  had  been 
a  long  way  off  calching  Hittites.  Now  as  to  Hittilcs— as  also 
Hivitcs,  Pcriizitcs,  any  of  ihcm  -  Ihe  case  for  mr.  as  a  parochial 
European  is  ihis.  As  long  as  ihcy  stayed  at  Cnrchcmish  and 
such  places,  they  come  under  my  rule—'  Let  ihc  potsherds',' 
&c.  But,  if  they  veniiired  lo  come  to  the  coasts  of  the  Acgaean 
on  Agamctnnnncs  dagiim  jiies  casercs'  or  any  other  time,  then 
I  must  (March  7)  know  about  them.  1  know  that  some  wise 
nien,  your  neighbours,  are  a  good  bit  exercised  in  mind  about 
these  same  Hittites.  I  am  myself  rather  inclinable  to  them — 
as  far  as  one  can  be  inclinable  to  any  non-Aryan  creatures, 
because,  several  years  back,  before  they  became  famous,  I  had 
something  revealed  to  me  in  a  dream  about  them,  which 
seemed  to  show  that  Hiliite  would  some  day  be  a  great  name. 

I  lived  through  the  winter  fairly  enough  in  parallels  of 
latitude  ranging  from  Moutfort  I'Amaury  to  Liverpool,  The 
trace*  of  the  latter  you  have  seen';  the  former  will  come  in 
the  William  Rufus  book'.  [  withstood  all  threats  of  doctors 
to  lay  mc  in  the  Red  Sea  as  a  ghost,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
me  in  Egyptian  quarters.  Yci  1  should  like  to  go  some  day, 
specially  to  make  out  whether  those  columns  at  Beni-Hassaii 
(1  think  it  isj  really  have  anything  to  do  with  our  Doric. 
Merc  likeness  does  not  prove  it ;  or  one  might  fancy  that 
the  columns  of  the  Mykenaian  Treasury  were  set  up  by  Bishop 
Roger  of  Salisbury,  or  that  the  tittle  columns  had  been  carried 
off  bodily  from  the  slype'  at  Worcester". 

'  '  Let  the  pouhcrd  xtrivc  with  ibc  potihenli  of  the  eortb,'  Isftbh 
xlv,  9.  A  ravouriic  quotation  of  the  wriicr  in  reference  to  nations  or 
people  of  no  historical  intcreat  or  importance. 

*  ■  In  the  day*  of  AKamcmnon  the  Kmiicrnr.' 

*  A  lecture  dcllverci]  at  the  Liverpool  Inilllutc  entitled  '  Haw  Ih* 
Study  «r  History  i*  kl  and  hindered.' 

*  Vol.  ii.  35i-a5(. 

*  An  arched  passage  in  tile  mt  walk  of  the  cloUlcri  nfaich  divide* 
the  Chaplcr-boute  fram  III*  louth  wall  or  llie  great  Ininaepl. 

*  la  a  letter  to  Freeman,  dated  September  3,  1883,  Ur.  Soyce  pro- 
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Yes— 1  can  fancy  ihal  feeling  about  age  and  youth.  'BU^Mt 
li/i  nniitt-  but  what  bairns  !  "  For  I  deem  the  young  barbarian,* 
&c..  and  if  it  was  nol  exactly  a  Christian  child,  It  was  so  in 
po.™-.  I  am  somewhat  eclectic  among  Arj-«n  creeds,  and  if 
B  [litlite  should  toucli  any  land  from  Rhodes  in  Iceland,  I  am 
prepared  to  curse  him  in  the  joint  names  of  Zciia,  Woden,  and 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

Do  I  wish  to  be  called  Dr.  ?  Aldrrman  certainly  of  the  two  ? 
Have  you  really  been  imposed  on  by  some  impudent  impostor 
who  advertises  a  ■  Political  Catechism  by  Dr.  Freeman '  ? 

...  I  hope  you  will  soon  repeat  your  pleasant  visit  of  last 
Easier-tide.  How  I  did  chatter.  Rhys  the  Briton  has  just 
left  me. 


To 


Dear- 


Soiacrlcaze,  March  7, 186a 


.  .  .  Somebody  has  been  putting  out,  'A  Political  Catechism 
by  Doctor  Frtemmi.'  Whether  there  is  such  a  man  I  know  not ; 
but  il  is  clearly  meant  10  be,  and  has  been,  taken  for  mine. 
Yet  I  certainly  sliouid  not  teach  any  man  that  the  tlirec  estates 
of  the  Realm  are  King,  Lords,  and  Commons'.  Nor  sliould 
I  describe  myself  as '  Doctor,'  though  many  people  have  a  fancy 
for  calling  mc  bo.  1  always  ask  them  whether  (hey  talk  of 
'  Dr.  Glndgtonc.'  or  talked  of  '  Doctor  Disraeli '  before  his 
earldom.  I  know  one  who  calls  the  Protector  '  Dr.  Cromwell,' 
arguing  that  his  protectorship  might  be  called  in  question,  that 
his  military  commission  might  be  called  in  question,  but  that 
his  degree  was  good  anyhow. 


nouncM  very  po*llivcty  agalnit  any  connexion  between  ibo  piltan  «t 
the  lomb»  ofBi^ni'Hiiuan  and  Doric. 

'  Sec  his  book  on  TIh  Gmailh  e/ tin  Englidi  ConflHuii^",  pp.  97,  gS, 
whcreth«propcrincaDia|[orthcphnwoi*(]«llaed  tobc  l.oriii.  Commoni^ 
and  ClerQ'.  »nd  ii  in  explained  thai  the  Incorrecl  application  of  the 
exprewlon  aro«e  from  the  bet  ibal  ilie  Clergy  in  England  did  nai,  a* 
in  France,  ever  become  a  distinct  Estate  of  the  Lcsisblura. 
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To  THE  Rev  J.  T.  Fowlsr. 

March  7,  i88a 
.  .  .  TIs  pity  j'ou  arc  gaDgtag  after  riles  and  ceremonies 
when  you  might  caich  a  casde  or  two  with  me.  Unless  thcy 
have  mended  ihcir  ways  at  Laon  since  1869,  you  will  hear  the 
shabbiest  of  Masses  there.  You  go  to  Rheims  al  the  wrong 
time— you  should  go  October  1.  Remigius"  nisessedieg.  1  saiv 
this  in  the  mieklc  minster.  ,  .  .  There  were  brought  utilo  thcni 
frotn  the  shrine  of  St.  Remigius  handkerchiefs  and  aprons; 
and  I  hope  the  evil  spirits  departed  from  tlicm,  but  tliat  I  could 
not  sec.  But  I  wish  you  would  find  out  about  a  doggc  who 
made  his  way  into  the  crowded  choir,  and.  as  far  as  t  could 
see,  never  came  out  again,  so  I  fancied  that  the  Archbishop, 
who  was  there  a-blessing  of  the  human  folk,  had  done  by  the 
doggc  as  his  predecessor  did  by  his  neighbour  the  daw.  But 
in  the  metropolitan  church  a  little  afore  sunset,  you  will  aec  the 
finest  lights  coining  in  by  the  west  window  that  arc  to  be  seen 
anywhere  save  at  St.  Mark's, 

To  THE  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stemiek*. 

Somerlea2c,  March  8, 1880. 
...  I  believe  I  hate  the  British  army  more  than  any 
Institution  in  being.  My  loathing  for  it  is  in  exact  pi-oportiun 
to  my  admiration  for  the  men  who  fought  ai  Senlac  and 
Muratoviz/n.  Forwhy,  if  you  have  conscription  or  ititidwflir, 
a  man  simply  obeys  the  law;  if  the  war  is  unjust,  it  is  simply 
like  obeying  or  enforcing  any  bad  law.  (1  hate  the  game-laws; 
yet  1  fine  poachers.)  The  fault  rests  not  with  him,  but  with 
those  who  send  him.  But  in  our  army  every  man,  officer  and 
private,  is  there  by  his  own  choice.  He  is  not  consulted  about 
that  particular  war ;  but  he  chose  the  man-slaying  trade,  when 
he  might  have  chosen  some  other;  so  he  is,  what  the  conscript 
or  landtvchr  man  is  not,  responsible  for  being  there.  I  grant 
that  this  is  rather  ideal ;  and,  as  circumstances  go  I  don't  rate 
the  responsibility  very  high,  if  they  only  keep  quiet.  But  when 
they  oimc  back,  strutting  and  swaggering,  talking  as  if  they 
had  done  something  to  be  proud  of  instead  of  ashamed,  I  hold 
that  they  tnsde  themselves  accomplices  with  the  Jew  in  the 
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tnurther  of  the  Zulus.  I  dtm'l  quite  take  your  distinclinn. 
I  don't  value  skill  or  bravery,  any  more  than  height,  strength, 
or  beauty,  unless  ihey  are  used  to  a  good  purpose.  You  can't 
help  giving  them  a  kind  of  admiration ;  bui  it  is  as  you  might 
admire  a  bull-dog  or  a  peacock ;  il  should  be  kepi  distinct  I'rom 
moral  approval,  I  think  myself  very  lucky  that  there  is  not 
a  soul  in  the  onny  for  whom  I  care  personally. 

t  don't  think  the  analogy  of  the  counsel  quite  holds'.  The 
trial  is  10  be  actoniing  to  Oif  evidtnct,  such  evidence  as  is  brought 
forward  in  couit.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  may  fairly 
show  that  the  evidence  is  not  enough  to  convict,  even  though 
he  is  on  some  other  grounds  convinced  of  the  prisoner's  guilt. 
He  does  not  pledge  his  personal  belief;  if  he  docs,  he  goes 
beyond  the  rules  of  the  game.  The  thing  is  that  the  rules 
which  are  meant  to  secure  the  innocent  must  sometimes  secun: 
the  guilty  as  well. 

To  Miss  Edith  Thompson. 

Somcrlea/e,  March  a6, 1880- 
...  I  don't  think  Davidson's  account  of  me '  is  bad  on  the 
whole.  And  what  he  says  about  'limitations'  has  truth  in  it. 
I  have  no  mind  for  abstractions.  I  believe  myself  to  be 
a  pretty  keen  controversialist  when  I  have  any  common  ground 
of  moral  sentiment  or  of  primitive  fact  to  start  from;  but  I  can't 
go  much  behind  chat.  If  you  look  at  any  controvci'sy  in  which 
1  have  been  engaged,  you  will  sec  thai  my  line  has  been  'you 
admit  A.  If  you  admit  A,  you  should  admit  B.'  1  should  otlcn 
be  puzzled,  if  the  adversary  said, '  I  don't  admit  A.*  In  fact, 
I  argue  rather  like  a  lawyer  than  like  an  abstract  philosopher, 
My  dispute  with  the  lawyers  is  ihat  they  start  from  altogether 
wrong  facls;  but  I  could  only  lead  ihcm  back  lo  right  facls, 
while  Darwin  would  want  something  more  But  then  lie  comes 
from  Aberdeen,  where  they  are  so  sharp  as  to  outwit  Jews. 


'  By  vnijr  of  apology  for  the  soldier  who  miut  lonictiiDcs  take  pun  in 
wan  of  which  he  disapproves.  1  had  luggated  the  iase  of  die  lawyer 
who  husomeiimcs  to  defend  a  caujc  which  he  believes  lo  be  unjust,  or 
a  penan  whom  he  knows  to  Iw  giiiliy. 

*  I  n  EmiHfnt  Haiticala  ohI  0/  Fatiianunl. 
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TO   M.  BlXELAS. 

Somerlenze,  March  aS,  1880. 
No— nothing  comes  10  me  from  Athens,  noi'apa'  or  any* 
thing  else.— So  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  the  transladoD 
which  you  speak  of. 

In  (he  iirsi  lesson  in  the  English  Church  service  yesterday 
come  the  passage  about  the  sons  of  Zion  being  raised  up  against 
the  sons  of  Greece,  (Zcch.  ix.  13,  iifyp^  ^  '"•""'  "••"  s™"  '"'  t* 
T«'<wi  Til-  "EXXiimBi-.)  There  will  be  nothing  done  for  the  sons  of 
Greece  on  the  frontier  or  elsewhere  till  we  have  put  down  the 
sons  of  Zion,  specially  them  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  vreek  may  do  it':  only  I  mourn  that  I  have 
no  share  in  the  work,  as  neither  Oxford  University  nor  Mid 
Somerset  siire. 

To  Miss  Ehith  Thoupso!*. 

Eastbourne,  April  aa.  1880. 
You  see  I  am  on  my  travels.  I  went  to  Woolbcding  on 
Monday.  On  Tuesday  RoundcU  came  to  see  us  ;  he  did  seem 
happy*.  On  Wednesday  I  took  up  Stephens,  or  rather  he  took 
Up  mc  in  the  character  of  the  *  unus  bonus  homo '  who  was  to 
look  after  Bishop  Willism,  and  carried  me  the  first  day  to 
Brihthclmston  (tun!  oratani  which  is  it?),  which  Slr.ingford 
said  might  have  been  a  decent  place  in  the  time  of  Brihthclm, 
The  second  day  he  carried  me  to  this  Eastbourne  :  the  third  is 
to  be  loTunbridge;  there  he  leaves  me,  to  go  to  Rochester  by 
myself,  but  there  I  am  lo  meet  Eleanor  and  James  Parker. 
(Is  not  this  vile  ink  ?  The  best  is  Stephens'  writing  fluid  ;  not 
my  guardian,  but  somebody  that  makes  it.)  Our  chief  objects 
as  yet  have  been  Arundel  with  one  tump,  and  Lewes  with  two. 
I  never  before  saw  a  castle  with  two  horns.  (N.B.— Lewes 
castle  1  had  not  seen  before ;  most  of  the  others  1  had.)  At 
Arundel  the  Duke  (or  there  rather,  Earl)  came  out  and  thanked 

'  An  Alhcnion  newspaper. 

'  In  rGfcrrncv  to  the  general  election  llicn  gning  on.  which  mulled  in 
n  litrKe  mnjority  on  III*  Libenl  afdo.  and  the  resignation  of  Lord 
BcaconiAcId, 

'  llai-ing  bten  recently  elected  H.P.  for  Granthan. 
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us  for  our  help  in  liis  matter  *.    He  is  building  at  a  frightful 
rate  ;  but  I  Tuncy  not  spoiling  the  old  parL 

There  are  some  parts  in  the  house  itself,  as  away  from  the 
keep  and  the  (tateway,  which  I  take  to  be  Earl  Roger's  niakJng, 
but  horribly  iiieued.  At  Lewea  we  went  u[5  the  hill.  Blaauw'a 
Barvm'  IVar  in  hand— we  tould  not  carry  all  the  (Tunbridge, 
Friday  evening)  original  writers  with  us,  and  Blaauw  gives  lots 
of  extracts—and  made  out  ilie  battle-field  pretty  well,  with 
much  likening  of  the  deliverer  then  to  his  successor  now. 
Thence  to  Eastbourne,  only  to  sleep,  and  this  morning  to 
Pevcn^icy.  where,  oddly  enough,  I  was  last  just  after  the 
deliverance  of  iSGS'.  I  made  out  the  mediaeval  castle  better 
than  I  hod  done  before :  that  was  my  main  point  just  now. 
Then  to  Franl  station,  and  walked  out  to  Bayham  abbey,  and 
on  here,  to  do  the  castle,  and  (1  at  least)  to  get  to  Rocliealer 
to-morrow. 


To  THE  Rev,  Dr.  ALtx»«. 

Somerlea^e,  April  29, 168& 

.  .  .  What  you  say  about  my  not  being  in  Parliament  might 
very  likely  be  good  advice,  if  the  question  was  whether  1  should 
refuse  an  offered  scat.  If  1  can  have  influence  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, well  and  good.  But  it  seems  to  me  rather  a  sign  that, 
after  all  my  work,  since  1675, 1  have  none,  and  that  no  man  ctn 


*  The  tawBoit  tDstituted  by  the  ^^«D^  of  Arundel  to  try  wtaciber  the 
miaiii  linb  of  Ibe  church  beloii|i:td  lo  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  or  to  the 
parilll.  Th«  CMS  WM  dcvidcU  in  livciiir  of  the  Diikc  by  tlic  Lord  Chief 
J  lutkc,  Coleridge  and  on  Kppcal  hii>  Judge  men  [  won  upheld ,  'llicoulcm 
limb  had  never  been  the  chancel  of  llic  pariih  chuich ;  it  had  beea 
originally  Ihc  property  of  ■  monastic  house,  which  wm  afterwards 
converted  into  a  calJrcc  of  secular  pricsls,  and  on  the  iliMolution  or  Ili!« 
collet*, '"  'he  lime  of  Hrnry  VIII,  it  wm  tninted  by  him  10  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  Jind  lii«  oiicreHon.  Hr.  Freeman  had  written  a  paper,  now 
printed  in  EHglitJt  Touini  and  Duliidt,  in  favour  of  the  Duke't  cUira, 
arguing  from  the  analogy  of  other  churches.  1  had  t>een  engaged 
in  transcribing  some  of  the  old  documents  upon  whicli,  aa  it  happened, 
the  case  mainly  turned,  though  I  liiul  no  lulcr.tlon  of  helping  one  *lde 
mora  than  another. 

*  Vii.  ihc  (all  of  Hr.  DisracH'i  ministry. 
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have  any  oui  of  Parliament.  Lord  Hartington  spoke  what  he 
really  thought — doubtless  not  what  Gladstone  thinks — that  it 
did  not  mutter  what  I  said,  being  not  in  Parliament, while  it  did 
matter  what  Briggs  said,  who  was  in  Parliament. 

[  know  it  %vou!d  be  a  horrid  sacrifice  to  me  to  be  in  the 
house ;  but  I  was  prepared  for  it.  1  did  want  to  be  one  of 
those  chosen  now,  and  it  was  rather  grievous  to  be  forgotten, 
ncvei'  once  lo  be  seriously  spoken  of,  in  the  whole  election. 
Now  it  is  pnst,  I  care  much  less  about  going  in  again. 

But  what  a  relief  it  is,  and  the  joy  that  there  is  whenever 
oppressed  nations  ace  a  gleam  of  hope.  This  is  true  of  the 
Ogre-ridden  as  well  as  of  the  Turk-ridden. 

To  Professor  Dawkins. 

Somerleaze,  May  i,  1880. 

I  see  that  I  have  wronged  you  in  one  thing.    You  do  define 

your  hard  names,  only  not  in  the  place  where  you  promise  to 

define  ihcm,  but  much  earlier  in  the  book '.  And  I  now  know  that 

the  mysterious  cnu  is  neither  mud,  nor  supper,  nor  a  commune  \ 

not  T&couvIw'bUt  tA  ■cainSi''— in  other  words,  Vlanttia  vpijyiiaTa*. 

PtristocgHt  was  ihen  a  time,  1  presume,  of  novelties  and  Toryism* 
Austrian  and  Indian  Empires,  and  all  that,  in  which  it  must 
have  been  very  unpleasant  to  live— I  should  think  1874-1880 
was  a  Pleistocene  period.  Now  we  mean  to  go  back  to  the  old 
ways. 

Whether  you  ean  do  without  those  ugly  names  I  can't  judge, 
though  surely  Beastly  (Deerly),  Birdly,  Fishly,  Fishlizardly, 
would  be  much  prettier  and  plainer  to  be  understood.  But. 
O  professor  of  earth  and  bones,  don't  beguile  yourself  into 
thinking  that  arbitrary  names  of  your  own  making  answer  to 
the  names  of  early  English  things,  or  to  any  words  which  were 
understandcd  of  the  people  in  any  lime  or  place.  1  have 
touched  on  this  in  my  Liverpool  talk".  Hixiory  has  no  lechnkal 
Urms—\  half  wish  it  had)  ju&l  to  frighten  away  fools. 


'  5oo  >boii«,  p.  195. 

*  Kotrir,  'what  U  common.' 
'  •  New  things.' 

*  How  l)u  StHjy  lif  History  it  M  and  hindntd,  pp.  91, 


*  Katri¥, '  what  is  new.' 
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.  .  .  What  is  found  in  Gibraltar  is  found  in  Sfiai'n,  whether 
Romans,  Goths,  Saracens,  or  Engh'sh  rale  in  Gibraltar.  Your 
phrase  would  suggest  that  Gibraitar  had  been  from  all  eternity 
Bomeiliing  distinct  froni  Spain.  So  du  the  ulher  phrases  nbout 
France  stud  the  like.  Iberia  is  ajnbijpious,  there  being  another ; 
Sfam  is  much  dearer.  I  know  practically  the  confusion  which 
Gomesofitianditlsmoslcasytoavoid.  It  hdpathe  very  thing  that 
I  have  to  fight  agslnsi,  the  supcr&titious  worship  of  the  modem 
mapi.  You  will  find  me,  in  HislorieaJ  Geography,  [by]  Spain, 
Ctutl,  Britain  to  mean  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  which 
alter  not,  save  by  a  little  nibbling  and  Billing,  as  1  saw  the  other 
day  at  Ebbsileet  Castile,  Englaiid,  France,  are  mere  political 
divisions  which  get  greater  and  smaller  at  ditTcreni  times. 

...  I  have  just  been  making  a  pleasant  and  protltable  round 
in  Kent  and  Sussex.  1  have  begun  to  doubt  whether  the 
landing  of  the  three  keels  at  Ebbsflcct  was  a  gain  or  nut, 
seeing  Ihc  Brcis  have  voted  so  much  better  than  the  Jutes. 
Surely  Godwine  has  come  back,  and  Simon  has  smitten  tlie 
foes  at  Lewes.    I  was  up  on  the  place  the  other  day. 

To  M.  BiKEi.\s. 

Somerlcaie,  May  8,  iB8a 
It  ts  indeed  a  deliverance,  for  England,  Greece,  and  the 
world.  The  'ascendency  of  England*  is  again  showing  itself, 
and  showing  itself  for  right ;  wc  have  a  chance  of  peace  vnlh 
honour,  instead  of  war  with  shame.  And  anyhow  the  Turk 
will  be  driven  to  set  free  so  much  as  he  has  promised  of 
Epeiros  and  Thessaly.  The  next  time  1  go  into  southern 
Europe,  [  trust  to  see  free  loannina. 

To  W.  R.  MoKciu.,  Esq.' 

Somerlcace,  May  i8,  1880. 
I  really  bclicv«  that  I  have  been  such  a  brute  that  1  have 
not  yet  thanked  you  for  your  suggestions  on  the  Baltic  Lands 
chapter  *.     1  have  gone  through  them  very  carefully  with  those 


'  Reader  in  Ruuiaii  In  Oifurd  University. 
*  Id  Hiiforiail  CtogmpJfy. 
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of  others,  and  have  made  some  changes.    But  O  Tzcmibog 
and  Perlcuns  *,  and  the  god  or  the  Fins  (whoever  he  may  be) 
(o  boot,  I  am  driven  wilder  than  ever  about  spelling.     [  consult 
three  oracles,  say  Delphi,  Doddoft  and  Olynipia.    One  say%i 
'  spelJ  'em  with  a  /,'  another, '  spell  'cm  with  a  v,'  a  third, '  spell 
aome  (May  ao)  with  an  /  some  with  a  v.'    And  you  throw  in 
a  ni  1    Will  not  the  universal  di^nima  serve  all  tlieir  lums, 
or  shall  we  say.  'spell  il  with  a  aw,  my  lordf"     Left  to 
myself  amid  these  differences  of  doctoi^,  I  have  chosen/;  Erst, 
I  am  used  to  it,  second,  wc  never  end  in  t>  in  English,  third:  w  is 
sure  to  be  missoundcd.     How  does  Mfs,  Cross,  n£c  George  i 
Ehot,  mean  you  to  sound  Ladislaw!    And  I  think  u'c  have' 
Old- English  precedent.    There  ia  an   Earl  Wryicslcof,  wfao, 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  belongs  to  your  parts.    After  all,  it  docs 
not  much  mnltcr.     I  vnsh  you  had  found  some  bigger  faults 
for  me  to  mend,  as  I  am  »urc  there  must  be  plenty. 
I  expect  to  know  the  Slave  letters  some  day. 

To  Miss  Euitu  Thokpsok. 

Somerlenzc,  May  ao,  i88a 

.  .  .  May  21.    1  am  a  poor  wretch  again,  but  I  hope  only  for] 
a  few  days.  Truly  I  had  waxed  mighty  and  Liken  to  climb  hills  1 
and  do  anything;   but   I   have  somehow  caught  a  cold  and] 
fallen  back  again.     I'his  will  keep  me  from  going  to  Trinity 
Monday,  for  which  I  was  to  start  to-morrow,  the  President 
having  asked  me  to  tarry  with  him  and  meet  the  Cardinal  *. 
This  is  certainly  a  nuisance. 

You  may  have  seen  what  they  design  for  nic  at  St.  Andrews '. 
As  &r  as  1  can  sec,  I  have  a  good  chance  of  success ;  bul 
I  fancy  there  will  be  an  opposition,  and  1  dare  say  the  '  Perish 
India'  lie  will  come  out  pretty  often. 

must  be  an  ass.     It  wants  to  confound  the  ordinary 

case  of  a  lay  rector  and  a  chancel  with  the  case  of  a  separate 

'  TicrniboR  ii  the  Black  cod  or  Ihc  Slivca,  Kfrkun*  la  thiir  Zeus  or 
Wodon. 

■  Sec  llie  Irlitl  icenc  in  Pittui'd  -cxuaination  of  Sam  Wellcr. 
>  Cardinal  Newmui,  made  an  Hononuy  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
'  The  Rcctonhip  of  the  University. 
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church,  as  Arundel,  Dunstcr,  ftnd  crowds  or  others.  Ii  is 
simpl)'  because  Earl  Henry  did  not  pull  the  church  down, 
like  other  grantees,  thai  ihc  question  arises  at  nil.     But  it 

is  quite  plain  that did  not  fully  undcrsund  the  ciLtc, 

Specially  Bishop  Sherborne's  document,  which  simply  proves 
tt  without  anything  more.  Stephens  also  told  inc  a  funny 
thing.  In  thnt  document  'Major  et  burgenses*  are  spoken  ot 
Coleridge  did  not  calch  the  reference  to  His  Worship,  and 
asked  whether  it  were  Afajor  pars.  The  truth  is  that  a  question 
of  this  kind  is  as  much  out  of  the  range  of  an  ordinary  lawyer 
as  a  chemical  question  is  out  of  mine.  But  the  Duke  said  a 
month  ago  thnt  the  appeal  was  coming  on  in  a  dsy  or  two,  and 
I  can't  sec  that  it  has  come  on  yet. 


To  THE  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  S^Kl■nt^s. 

Somcrlc.izc,  May  so,  1880. 
Many  thanks  indeed  for  Ihc  cxtrao.  which  will  just  serve  my 
turn  in  revising  my  Arondc!  paper  of  last  year,  which  is  to 
appear  in  Anh.  Journal'.  But  tlial  about  Shorcharo '  is  indeed 
passing  strango.  Wliy  should  they  go  and  build  them  a  parish 
church  absolutely  without  a  fellow  in  England?  It  is  not 
merely  the  sixe,  one  might  easily  find  a  fellow  for  that;  but 
the  type  and  character,  so  wholly  of  the  kind  which  one  is 
used  to  find  only  in  cathedral,  conventual,  and  the  (May  aa) 
greatest  collegiate  churches,  has  no  fellow,  unless  St.  Mary 
Redcliff  much  later.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  England  that  It 
should  be  so.  Have  you  not  noticed  thai  abroad !  There  is 
nothing  in  France  answering  to  our  great  parish  churches. 
When  3  French  parish  church  affects  any  dignity  it  is  by 
following  the  type  of  a  minster,  sometimes  on  a  very  small 
scale. 

'  Tlic  ellract  w«s  from  a  Irltcr  of  Lord  de  la  Warre.  in  1535.  to 
Tfaonuui  Crumwell,  bcKcini;  that  Ihc  Priory  of  Bttx|;rtA'«  mif-til  be 
excmptcil  from  «iippr«(ni»ii.  and  mcntiontag  tmongnl  otber  rcssona  that 
'  (ny  jiariilic  cliutcli  i>  under  the  roufe  of  Uie  churche  of  the  mid 
monulcrr.'  This  implied  that  at  Boipwe,  as  at  Aniadel,  there  were 
two  distinct  churches  under  one  roof. 

'  Some  evidence  thai  the  church  *f  New  Shorehun  had  alwnys  been 
parochial  cinly,  and  iMver  manutic* 
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To  THE  RtV.   N.  PlUDER. 

Somcrlca/c,  June  6, 1880. 

You  and  1  must  have  lost  a  great  deal  by  not  being  at  Trinity 
Monday.  It  must  have  been  something  like  Josiati's  pasHover, 
such  a  Trinity  Monday  as  had  not  been  in  the  days  of  Ingram, 
Wlson.  or  Wayic'.  The  Cardinal  in  all  his  toggery,  and 
I,  mea  pan'itas',  Bct  alongside  of  him  as  Honorary  Fellows. 
]  believe  Brycc  made  a  mighty  pretty  speech,  though  of  course 
it  was  bungled  (June  13)  in  Ihc  papers.  I  send  you  a  lot  of 
letters  describing  the  scene.  It  was  a  great  nuisance  my 
cough  coming  on  just  then  and  hindering  me  from  going. 
I  am  pretty  well  again  now,  that  is,  aa  well  as  1  was  before ; 
I  suppose  1  shall  ncwr  be  again  quite  whiil  I  was  up  to  1876. 
The  absurd  thing  is  that  I  have  got  into  a  way  of  looking  to  be 
always  looked  after,  and  1  get  bothered  about  such  trifles. 

.  .  .  Harold  and  Alice  were  here  with  the  grandchildren 
B  little  time  back;  lis  mighty  pleasant  having  them— three 
of  them,  young  Edward  and  young  Eleanor  and  Mary. 

1  am  much  taken  with  httlc  Nelly  toddling  about  with  a 
Still  pure  baby  face.  I  do  hope  little  Edward  may  grow  up 
a  scholar,  that  I  may  leave  him  my  books  and  let  them  slay 
on  their  shelves,  otherwbe  I  suppose  they  must  go  to  Margaret 
■nd  Arthur.  I'hcy  be  hardly  divine  enough  for  Thomas  and 
KAlharinc.  though  I  am  rc;4ding  St.  Austin's  work  La  CU/ dt 
DifU,  as  I  once  saw  it  called  Co  match  Salviani's  Gobtntd  di 
Dio,  and  I  design  some  others  of  the  same  kind  as  good 
for  the  later  Roman  history. 

To  Mrs.  A.  J.  Evans. 

Somerleaxe,  July  14. 1880. 
...  I  came  from  Gninsbtirgh  to  Manchester  at  a  pull — by 
what  looked  at  first  so  like  the  Lake  of  Bourget  that  I  fancied 
that  I  had  got  into  Savoy.  But  1  saw  mechanical  dodges,  by 
which  1  guessed— and  1  have  found  that  the  guess  was  right- 
thai  it  was  the  reservoir  which  Manchester  is  a-drinking  dry, 
and  so  proposes  to  annex  Thirlmere. 

'  The  three  last  Pmidenu. 

'  '  My  liitlcnns,'  in  cnnltmt  to  *  tii>  eiiiiiicn<e.* 
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I  was  at  a  greal  crush  last  nighl,  b  mighty  crush'.  The  lay 
Grace  of  Devonshire'  secmcJ  to  take  it  very  patiently  and 
graciously ;  but  before  !  got  to  his  presence,  I  was  jumbled 
up  between  the  spiritual  Grace  of  York  and  his  sunragan  of 
Klanchester,  of  whom  the  latter  was  much  the  more  becoming. 
Then  there  were  divers  and  strange  hoods  on  the  backs  of  the 
men,  such  at  least  as  were  graduates —hud  1  only  known,  [  would 
have  brought  mine  and  my  r'd  Gown  to  boot  t— and  divers  and 
strange  top-knots  on  the  heads  of  the  women— phi losophesscs 
of  ll)c  Lydian '  persuasion  I  look  them  to  be.  A.  W.  Ward, 
though  he  has  not,  like  Jacob  Ley,  two  heads,  yet  appeared 
in  two  hoods,  and  sang  a  psalm  of  his  own  composing,  which 
you  will  find  in  Af.  G.  of  to-day.  (N.  B.  I  did  not  hear  him,  being 
elsewhere  in  the  building.)  At  last  1  felt  a  craving  for  ices, 
but  when  we  got  to  the  room  appointed  for  them,  Dawkins 
found  out  that  the  glacial  period  w-as  over.  I  guess  Ihc  women 
in  the  top-knots  had  eaten  Uiem  down  itari^fav  we  say, 
dont  we.').  I  would  fain  that  Rosie  had  been  here,  or  that 
I  had  brought  Helen,  or  even  that  [  had  had  Mrs.  Arthur 
Evans  to  pass  ofl'as  a  '  dear  little  girl.' 

I  slay  here  over  to-morrow,  and  then  go  forth  to  the  IciUlog 
of  Marquess  Robert"  and  Earl  Hugh"— be  not  deluded  into 
thinking  tlie  marquess  a  greater  bird  than  the  earl~in  the 
parts  of  Cwynedd. 

To  F.  DicxiKSOK,  Esg. 
Ludlow  Grange,  Wavertree,  July  18,  iBBo. 
I  have  been  into  Anglesey  as  far  as  Penmon  since  I  wrote 
to  you  from  Manchester.    To-morrow  G.  T.  Clark  meets  nie  at 

'  On  the  occulon  or  the  opciuiiB  of  the  Vlctoru  Univcnity  u 
Hiuichcitpr. 

'  The  late  Duke  of  De\-ODshire  was  the  Gnt  President  of  Ibe  Unl- 
virsiiy. 

'  RefciTtng  10  Miss  Lydia  Bckker. 

'  Robcn,  Marquess  of  KhuddUn.  rebelled  igaJnsC  Williim  Rufus.  and 
w>s  iIbid  Bt  Dwyganivy  by  BHtish  pirates  in  io88>  Hfgi  of  IVilliani 
Ritjus.  i.  1116. 

'  HuKh  of  M  out  team  eiy.  Earl  of  Shrewstiury,  also  rebelled  against 
tli6  Red  King,  anil  wah  sUin  by  Udgnus,  King  of  Norway,  oil  the  coaat 
of  Anglesey,  109S.    Ibid.'ii.  114. 
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Shrewsbury,  a  step  on  the  way  home.  As  you  suggest  the 
subject  of  SheriRs,  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  musing  on  that 
subject  also  from  qui:c  nnothcr  point  of  view.  I  was  ovcT- 
whetmed  with  the  amodng  personal  splendour  of  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Lancashire,  as  he  appeared  .it  the  Owens  College 
soinie,  and  yet  more  at  the  splendour  of  his  coach  and  four 
horses,  as  they  stood  in  the  street  waiting  for  the  Judges.  Him 
of  Anglesey  I  did  not  see  in  the  llesh,  but  I  did  see  his  conch, 
bl^  not  <]uadriga ',  differing  much  less  from  the  coache*  of 
other  men  than  that  of  his  Lancashire  brother.  Then  I  re- 
flected that  a  little  shire  like  Anglesey  cannot  be  reasonably 
called  on  to  mpply  cither  so  many  murthcrers  or  so  rich 
ShcrifTs  as  T^ncashirc,  and  must  put  up  with  High-reeves  who 
be  not  i£  oUvr  H^p.inro^jV"*  '■  O"  the  other  hand,  the  Sheriff 
of  Anglesey  most  likely  sounds  his  A'a,  which  is  said  not  to 
be  alwsys  the  case  with  Sheriffs  of  Lancashire. 

It  struck  mc  that  much  more  Welsh  is  talked  in  North 
Wales  than  t  am  used  to  in  the  south,  often  by  men  with  good 
coats  and  hats. 

To  J.  W.  OoLE,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Somcrlcaze,  August  8,  1880. 
Do  tell  me  where  my  Lord  of  Emmaus*  is  to  be  found— 
'  stiff  and  rheumaticky '  or  otherwise— any  where,  1  guess,  rather 
than  at  Emmaus,  where  1  am  not  likely  to  go,  I  should  greatly 
tike  to  bully  him  a  bit ;  because  it  was  he  who  used  to  tell  me 
a  wonderful  story  about  Ihc  way  in  which  bishops  in  pariibus 
Are  appointed,  and  I  want  lo  know  whether  the  full  process 
has  been  gone  through  in  his  own  case.  It  is  a  great  Joke 
(August  II)  to  remember  thai,  when  I  was  married,  the  place 
of '  best  rum '  was  put  into  commission  between  two,  and  that 

'  Two-horac  not  four-lionc  cliariot. 

'  This  must  be  a  slip  lor  tiepmorfii^^r,  '  keeping  a  torn  o(  four 
horven.'  Tlie  plintse  in  adopted  froni  Hrrodotus  vi.  35,  where  MQ- 
tladc*  ii  laid  lo  he  ottiiti  it4piwwBTiii-fav,  i.  e.  one  of  ■  lamlly  ao  wealthy 
ibM  >[  could  niD  a  toar-hone  chariot  in  the  Olympic  games. 

*  His  oM  colloice  Mend,  Pallcnon,  the  Kom^in  CaLhulick  Bishop  of 
Eedbuui. 
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both  are  now  bishops  in  difl'ercnt  brandies  of  the  vineyard, 
to  wit  Enitiinus  and  St.  David's.  He  of  EmmauB  wanted  to 
make  a  scrmun  declaring  the  duties  of  man  and  wife,  instead 
of  telling  US  not  to  be  'afraid  with  any  amazement.'  But  my 
wife's  father  would  not  allow  of  '  a  human  composition.'  But 
WG  had  a  human  composition  at  my  Kate's  wedding  the  other 
day.  and  a  mighty  line  composition  it  was.  from  Hunt,  whom 
you  will  have  met  nt  Trinity  Monday.  Our  bishop  did  the 
other  part.  But  about  Emmnus.  to  say  nothing  of  Patterson's 
non- residence,  can  a  place  so  near  to  Jerusalem  need  a  bishop 
of  its  own  ? 


k 


To  Professor  Ihne. 


Somcrlcazc,  July  30,  i860. 
,  The  Czechs  arc  a  nuisance.  I  think  I  could  draw 
a  map  as  I  should  tike  to  sec  things,  but  for  them.  Of  course 
1,  standing  outside  both,  don't  take  as  Gospel  cither  all  that 
you  say  or  all  that  the  BeamisA  boys  say.  I  think  !  can  sec 
that  it  would  be  better,  if  either  element  were  a  good  bit 
stronger  than  it  is. 

It  is  a  [ruth,  though  it  would  not  do  to  preach  upon  house- 
tops, that— politically  speaking,  not  morally— if  you  go  into 
other  people's  countries  at  all,  you  should  eat  them  clean  up, 
as  wc  did  the  Brets  here.  Then  ihey  give  no  more  trouble ; 
if  you  do  it  by  halves,  they  bother  you.  The  most  wonderful 
thing  is,  how  you,  that  is  some  of  you,  Paiili  and  others,  first 
■tc  the  Pnissians  up,  and  then  took  their  name.  To  be  sure 
we  do  something  the  sanie,  when  some  of  us  call  ourselves 
Brilons.  To  be  sure  some  Brrls  are  left  in  Bretlaitd  (as  you 
have  left  some  Wends  in  Lusatia'),  of  whom  is  John  Rhjs, 
Professor  of  Celtic,  who,  going  in  for  Slaves  elsewhere,  holds 
that  the  Beamish  boys  ought  to  knock  under  to  the  Germans. 

My  wrath  against  the  K.  K.  concern  is  the  hotter,  because 
iJiey  aiole  my  maps  of  Dalmatia,  which  I  was  sending  to 
Arthur  Evans  for  lus  revision.  After  stealing  the  originals, 
it  doubtless  seemed  natural  to  steal  (Archdukes  call  it 'convey') 
the  picture.    But  do  you  really  believe  thni  Austrian  rule  is 

'  Sec  Ilatotical  Gtogmphy,  pp.  199,  415, 
VOL.  n.  P 
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doing  nny  good   in    BnsniA?     Have  yoii  not  seen   Arthur's 
article  in  FoHmghUyi 

...  I  have  read  ihroiigh  the  lirst  book  of  Livy  and  several 
chnplcrs  of  Mnmmscii  as  my  beginning— Can  I  get  lo  Charles 
the  Great  by  Deeeniberr  1  can't  atop  before.  'Twas  Arnold's 
point,  and  after  much  thought  I  am  sure  it  is  the  right  one. 


To  Mi56  Macarthuk. 


Somerlcazc,  Wells,  September  7, 188a. 

...  I  have  been  up  north  as  far  us  Bamburgh  since  you 
wrote,  that  was  in  July.  Since  then  we  have  had  our  Archaeo- 
logical meeting  ai  Glastonbury,  where  I  think  1  fared  pretty 
well  as  President.  Only  there  in  a  certain  anxiety  in  having 
to  be  always  ready  to  make  a  little  speech  over  a  big  cheese, 
an  ex  M.I'.,  the  Mayor  of  Glastonbury,  and  such  like  small 
subjects.  It  is  more  stirring  when  ■  parson  tells  you  that 
he  has  not  so  many  as  twelve  'respectable  people'  in  his 
parish.  We  had  a  house-full,  or  more  than  full,  as  Thomas 
and  Katharine  look  in  some  at  the  vicarage.  There  were 
G.  T.  Clark.  Dawkins,  Fowler.  J.  Parker.  Barnwell,  and  also 
Edith.  The  other  Ttionipaons  came  and  took  me  away  to 
Dulverton.  Before  thai  we  had  Algernon  Bathursl.  son  of  my 
ankctssor.  He  and  Edith  and  Dawkins  disputed  much  on 
the  question  whether  life  is  worth  living.  Edith  maintains 
that,  at  any  rate,  if  as  Dawkins  lold  us,  the  heroes  who  u-crc 
buried  in  tumps  went  on  doing  exactly  the  same  as  they 
had  done  before,  it  would  seem  thai  death  was  not  worth 
dying. 

.  . .  September  la.  I  h.iv-c  written  a  good  bit  in  the  re- 
generate P.M.G.'  mainly  O.N.',  but  a  few  longer  things, 
specially  a  review  of  Hodgkin's  Italy  and  her  Invadm, 
I  did  mention  you  to  somebody,  but  I  am  not  clear  whether 
it  won  to  Morley  or  lo  H.  Y.  Thompson  before  Morley  was 
made  editor.  The  story  of  the  chaiisc  in  politics  is  verj'  droll. 
That  plaguy  Hislorical  C-fOffrap/iy  ii  about  done,  saving  the 
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'  Ocemional  nolo. 
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maps,  which  still  hsng  about.  1  sec  them  with  Margaret's 
eyes;  so  I  shall  be  sadly  put  about  ir  she  is  called  away 
before  I  have  done. 

To  W.  C.  STIL4J4AK,  Esq. 

Somcrlcazc.  September  13.  18B0. 
.  .  Your  Austrian  article  and  mine  came,  t  think,  well 
together,  as  they  g^t  to  nearly  the  same  points  by  such  dilTcrcnt 
roads.  1  think  I  can  understand  Bismarck's  position.  First, 
he  does  nut  want,  at  present  at  least,  to  cumber  himself  with 
all  the  Catholic  population  of  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  Austria.  &e.  &e. 
Secondly,  it  is  much  finer  for  him  personally  to  have  Francis 
Joseph,  Count,  Duke,  King.  sham-Emperor,  and  what  not. 
bowing  down  (o  him  cap  in  hand,  than  simply  to  annex  Austria, 
ftc.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  Dutch  dislike  10  the  Slaves,  strong 
though  not  so  strong  as  the  Ogre  dislike,  which  is  pleased 
to  keep  a  quasi-Dutch  master  over  them— though  there  must 
be  mighty  little  real  Dutchdom  In  the  man  from  Lorraine. 
I  wanted  mainly  to  teach  people  to  avoid  the  confusion  by 
which  F.J.  and  the  whole  K.  K.'  imposture  lives -talking 
of '  Austria '  as  if  it  were  a  word  of  the  same  meaning  as  France 
or  Germany. 

There  is  in  the  Manc/irsfer  Guardian  of  yesterday  a  letter 
from  Corfu  describing  the  people  as  lukewarm,  both  there 
and  in  the  lands  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  free.  The  last 
are  said  In  dread  centrali;!ation  and  increase  of  taxes.  This 
I  can  believe.  Greece  struck  me  as  taphtavy  with  Athens. 
But  then  I  havcanatural  hatred  to  capitals— 1  have  long  wished 
to  pull  down  London,  Paris.  Berlin,  and  (though  not  a  capital) 
New  York,  in  the  general  interest  of  mankind,  and  in  the 
special  interest  of  the  nations  more  immediately  concerned. 
To  this  list,  from  all  I  hear,  I  ought  to  add  St.  Petersburg. 
1  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  add  Athens.  One  man  that 
I  met  in  Ilhaca,  or  more  truly  an  Ithacan  whom  1  met  at 
Athens,  is  now  Creek  consul  in  Cyprus,  and  writes  gloomily 
of  things  there. 

>  Kalwr  Kanlf . 
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To  THK  Rfv.  Dr.  Aujok. 

SomcrlcaM,  September  la,  i88ok 

Why  on  earth,  if  you  were  coming  inio  these  parts,  did 
you  not  tell  mc,  and  come  and  tarry  here,  and  do  your  Wclk. 
Cheddar,  and  Glaslonbiiry  from  hence,  a  much  more  natural 
centre  than  Clcvedon  ?  Vou  knew  that  I  was  here,  or  likely 
to  be  so ;  1  could  not  guess  thai  yno  were  ai  ClevcHon.  And 
truly,  if  you  did  Wells,  Cheddar,  and  Glastonbury  in  one  day. 
3rou  could  not  have  seen  much  of  any  of  them,  and  could  not 
have  had  much  time  lel\  to  come  to  me  here.  How  much 
wiser,  therefore,  to  have  told  me  beforehand.  Bui  yon 
London  folk  arc  beyond  helping;  you  never  know  how  to 
do  anything,  least  of  all  to  find  out  where  places  are,  A 
London  man  always  expects  that,  if  I  go  to  Normandy.  I  must 
needsgo  to  London.  Itnowing  not  of  such  havens  as  Weymouth 
and  Hampton,  Cherbourg,  and  Havre-de- Grace.  You  would 
all  stare  to  be  told  that  there  is  a  direct  route  from  Scotland 
to  Spain,  without  going  anywhere  near  London  or  Paris, 

.  .  .  Are  not  you  encamped  on  a  volcano?  I  am  very 
much  till  Dulcigno  and  lAannina  are  settled,  and  their  settle- 
incni  will,  of  course,  call  for  the  acttlcment  of  something  else. 
Gladstone,  1  hold,  keeps  to  the  work  bravely.  It  is  glorious 
to  see  him  leading  Europe,  even  the  wretched  Francis  Joseph 
having  to  follow,  biting  his  Ogrish  nails  as  he  comes.  Only 
how  much  better  if  Waddinglon  had  stayed  in,  so  that  we 
might  have  had  two  legs  to  stand  on  instead  of  one  only. 
1  dare  say  you  have  thought  more  of  home  matters  than  1  have. 
1  have  a  general  notion  that  liarcs,  rabbits.  Turks,  Jews,  and 
Irish  landlords  would  be  well  got  rid  of,  and  1  trust  Gladstone 
for  doing  something  towards  it.  But  I  wish  he  was  not  cum- 
bered with  so  many  heavy  carls. 

To  THE  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens. 

Somerlca/c,  December  6,  1880. 
I   abhor   myself   for  not   having   sooner  answered   your 
letter  or  thanked  you  for  the  onc-volumc^l  was  very  near 
irreverently  writing  ottf-horsi — Life '.    That  photograph  at  the 

■  A  one-volume  edition  of  the  Lib  of  Denn  Hool^ 
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beginning  is  exactly  like  him.  I  sec  you  have  found  room 
for  some  letters  to  me  towards  the  end.  I  have  been  looking 
a  bit  at  the  Life  of  the  late  Samuel '.  There  is  nolhing  in 
it  like  (December  la)  thc/wn  of  the  Dean's  life.  People  had 
some  fun  in  the  eleventh  century— or  1  should  lead  a  poor 
life  of  it— sec  Osbern's  letler  to  Anselm', 

...  1  look  back  to  your  letter  of  October  36.  S.  B.  i«  a  great 
triend  of  J. ,  What  J.  • himself  has  believed  or  dis- 
believed since  his  Mfgh  Church  days  passed  away  I  have 
□es'er  exactly  been  able  to  make  out.  But  I  should  fancy  thai, 
whatever    S.   B.    believes    ur    disbelieves,   he   does    it  more 

earnestly  than  J.  .     But  I  know  that  J.  hates  Uni- 

uri&DS,  saying  that  they  arc  at  tcusc  as  dogmatic  and  intolerant 
with  their  short  creed  as  the  Pope  can  be  with  his  longer  one. 
They  have  sometimes  puzzled  me.  My  laic  friend,  W.  A. 
Jones  (who  was  iirsl  Rev.  W.  A.  J.,  Unilarian  Minister,  and 
then  W.  A.  J.  Esq.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  but  who  never  quite 
put  on  the  latter  character;— there  was  something  in  his  coat 
&c.  which  showed  that  Af  fiad  ^nachfd),  used  to  say  prayers 
in  his  household  which  it  seemed  to  mc  that  Liddon  might 
have  used,  and  his  hymn  book  had  hymns  which  /  should  have 
IhoMghl  hr  would  havr  tiuiugfil  idolatrous.  He  certainly  held 
Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary;  yet  the  hymns 
were  very  like  prayers.  1  should  have  thought  that,  to  deserve 
the  name  of  Christian,  a  man  need  not  be  strictly  orthodox— 
or  what  do  wc  with  UUilas  '  .'-but  that  he  must  do  aomelhing 
more  than  'admire,  respect,  or  even  reverence  Uic  character 
and  teaching  of  Christ'  Every  intelligent  Mussulman  must 
do  lliat  aad  more  ;  for  he  must  acknowledge  Christ  as  a  divinely 
commissioned  teacher,  the  greatest  of  such  teachers  till  Ma- 
homet came.  But  the  Mussulman  is  not  a  Christian:  for  he 
lets  Maliumci  depose  Christ  from  the  first  place.  I  would 
count  as  Christian— perhaps  only  in  a  kind  of  secondary  sense 
^^very  one  who  held  Christ  to  be  the  greatest  and  last  of 

'  Bishoji  WUberfofcc. 

'  Sec  Rttg^  a/  William  Rifm,  1.  374,  and  ii.  Appendix  Y. 
'  The  Apatll«  of  the  Coiha  in  the  fourth  cuntuiy,  who  wu  «  semi- 
Arian. 
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diviDcly  commissioned  teachcrs—I  mean  divinely  coniinissioned 
in  some  sense  whicli  I  can't  exactly  cxplun,  but  somcthliig 
more  than  ihat  gcncrn)  sense  in  which  you  or  1  or  anyiwdy 
may  be  said  to  be  divinely  commissioned  whenever  we  do  any 
good  ihing  at  all.  Is  not  such  an  one  a  Christian,  perhaps 
not  a  jW/  CArittioM ;  but  surely  Christian,  as  disting\iished  from 
Mugsulman,  Jew,  or  mere  Iheisi !  I  don'l  know  whether  this 
would  Mkc  in  S.  B.  or  not.  The  events  in  these  last  five  year; 
have  made  mc  fed  more  and  more  that  Christianity'  is  .-niwr- 
Ahig  by  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  ditl'crences  between 
one  form  of  Christianity  and  another  are  mighty  amail.  Oh 
dear !  if  nobody  had  ever  dtfintd  anything.  I  am  sure  there  is 
&  sense  in  which  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion.  I  am 
sure  I  could  not  worship  a  tiling  which  I  understood.  I  worship 
just  because  I  can't  understand.  And  I  do  get  riled  with 
those  presumptuous  chops,  physical  science  people  and  such 
like,  who  expect  to  understand  everything.  And  after  all 
they  can't  tell  me  why  matter  gravitates,  only  Ihat  it  iIXks. 
When  they  come  to  their  wits  end,  they  cry  out  Foru,  which 
simply  means, '  1  don'l  know,  but  I  ani  too  cock-a-hoop  to  say 
thai  1  don't  know.'  Now  I  feel  that  there  arc  millions  of  things 
that  1  don'l  know  and  can't  know,  and  that  nobody  can  know. 
And  that  sccnis  to  me  of  itself  reason  enough  to  believe  that 
there  is  an  intelligence  above  our's  that  does  know.  There, 
1  have  been  running  on  as  I  dont  often  run  on ;  but  you  set 
me  a-going. 

...  1  hope  your  uncle  is  better.  What  a  queer  murrain 
among  judges,  as  there  sometimes  is  among  bishops.  But  what 
I  don'l  like  is  killing  the  oftices  because  the  men  die.  Fancy 
a  land  without  a  Chief  Barnn.  And  all  the  barons  are  to  go. 
Tis  like  burning  Domesday  by  the  hangman.  If  they  called 
him  ElHtT  hoar^-tham,  I  could  do  without  the  Chief  Baron  ;  but 
merely  to  do  away  with  him  seems  sheer  love  of  doing  away. 
I  believe  Dilke  will  some  day  disestablish  the  Portreeve  of 
Longport  L  they  have  disestablished  two  orticcs  nearly  as 
venerable,  the  Senator  of  Rome,  and  the  Gonfaluiiiere  of 
Florence,  but  there  still  is  S.  P.  Q.  R.'  on  the  dust-carts. 


'  Scnaliis  Populusquc  Romaniis, 
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To  M.  BiKEUu. 

December  6.  1880. 
...  I  have  thought  on  the  whole  thai  things  have  loukcd 
a  liill«  brig'hter  lately ;  not  only  from  what  our  friends  have 
said,  but  our  enemies  also.  What  I  fear  is.  that  the  Powers 
will  propose  10  force  Greece  lo  put  np  with  the  deliverance 
of  a  ampler  part  of  enslaved  Greece  than  has  been  promised. 
This  you  should  argiie  against  on  the  ground  that  it  is  as  easy 
to  get  much  out  of  the  Turk  as  lilile  he  will  yield  nothing 
till  he  is  thoroughly  frightened ;  when  he  is  thoroughly 
frightened,  he  will  yield  anything.  This  should  be  insisted 
on.  Of  purely  military  and  naval  questions,  English  or  Greek, 
whether  it  is  welt  lo  strike  now  or  to  watt  three  or  four  months, 
1  am  no  judge.  But  I  know  this,  (hst  yuu  will  have  lo  Rght 
some  lime  to  win  your  proper  position  in  Europe.  Look  at 
Rotunanio,  which  everybody  despised.  Servia  too  has  gained  by 
fighting,  even  though  unsuccessfully.  Another  thing;  promise 
the  new  lands  Home  Ru!e,  and  give  it  to  Corfu,  Sfc.  Don't 
lei  Athens  grow  into  the  nuisance  that  London,  Paris,  &c,  &c. 
have  become.  And  (iC  iS^fX''— if  Greeks  and  Bulgarians 
would  leave  otf  abusing  one  another  under  the  nose  of  the 
Turk,  and  see  that  their  policy  and  duty  is  to  unite  against 
him.  The  frontier  between  them  is  jusi  the  kind  of  thing 
for  an  impartial  foreign  power  to  draw.  It  is  against  human 
nMure  that  cither  6ide  should  draw  it  fnirly.  I  do  wish  I  could 
ftnd  my  song  about  7  'KXXdv  cai  ^  ZcXn/jia,  who  were  lo  join 
to  the  rime  i!|(Cnfln£in,     But  somebody  stole  the  book.     Twas 

by  one  who  called  himself  A  Tavpnaiidxft  'Hntumrtit. 


To  Miss  Euith  Thompson. 

Sens.  January  7,  iSBi. 


You  will  see  by  this  ihal  we  have  been  at  Abbots  Langley — 
Arthur  and  Margaret  were  al  Nash  Mills,  not  lar  off;  so  we 
snw  something  of  them;  also  Dawkins  came  over  one  day. 
He  has  iVime  back  from  America  much  pleased  with  all  he 
saw  and  djd  there,  and  with  some  money  withal  in  his  pocket. 

'  'Would  thM  ii  might  be  so.' 
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From  Abbots  Langley  we  went  to  Knaptlalc'  of  the  Millanidoe, 
whither  came  Mrs.  Humpliry  Ward  with  her  Dorothy  and 
Arnold;  both  they  and  llie  tw»  siiiitll  Macmillans  seem  for 
more  advanced  than  our  baimhaiins,  specially  Doroihy  Ward, 
who  seems  to  have  quite  a  spirit  uf  leaditij;.  Tlicnce  lo  Soutli- 
anipton  to  receive  a  blessing  of  Bartlctt,  who  ia  working  a 
church  there  for  a  season  on  behalf  of  a  brother-in-law.  But  that 
blessing  did  not  lull  the  waves ;  '[was  a  mighty  long  and  rough 
passage,  so  wc  missed  our  train,  and  had  lo  stay  last  night 
in  Paris,  instead  of  coming  on  hither  as  wc  had  mcanl  lo  do. 
We  have  trotted  round  the  cily;  [  am  a  little  disappointed 
in  the  metropolitan  church,  which  is  much  smaller  than  1  had 
fancied,  but  it  is  made  up  by  a  grand  piece  of  the  Roman  wall 
on  which  I  bad  not  reckoned.  We  mean  lo  go  on  by  Auxcrre, 
Nevers.  Autun,  back  into  the  main  Lyons  railway,  and  to 
to  Toumus.  Thence,  I  fancy,  straight  to  Turin,  unless  haply 
we  stop  to  get  a  sight  of  Susa  (not  the  fellow  (o  Ekbatana), 
thence  lo  Genoa,  where  wc  hope  to  pick  up  Helen  and  Florence 
and  carry  them  on. 

.  .  .  What  ndd  things  people  do  ask  :  Do  you  remember  the 
painter  (Auxcrre,  January  8)  who  wrote  to  know  what  kind 
of  weather  it  was  on  the  day  of  the  giv^t  battle,  as  if  I  should 
not  have  put  it  into  njj'  story  if  1  had  known. 

All  1  can  say  about  William's  and  Matilda's  power  of  reading 
and  writing  cornea  to  llus.  First,  W.  makes  a  bold  broad  cross, 
somewhat  as  1  might  moke ;  M.  a  spider-leggy  kind  of  one. 
Does  this  suggest  that  the  use  of  the  pen  was  familiar  to  them.' 
I  need  hardly  say  that  Ihcir  making  their  crosses  does  not 
prove  that  it  was  not.  But  second,  the  chances  are  against 
princes  of  that  day  reading  and  writing,  unless  we  have  some 
statement  that  they  could,  and  W.'s  early  life  was  specially 
unfavourable  for  study.  His  saying— or  rather  quotation —that 
'  rex  illitcralus  est  asinus  coronatus '  might  be  taken  two  ways. 

Third,  ol  their  children,  Henry,  we  know,  could  certainly 
read,  and  most  likely  write,  in  at  least  three  languages.  Bui  he 
was  distinctively  "  Henricus  clericus,'  W.  Rufus  was  '  iUitcratus.' 
Now  here  comes  a  difTerence.    What  is  '  illitcratus '  ?    Ignorant 


'  At  that  lim«  (he  residence  ttt  Mr.  MacmJllaii. 
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o(  all  letters  or  only  or  Latin  letters?  Now  in  England  this 
might  mean  two  quite  difl'crent  things,  fur  1  need  not  Sity 
that  there  was  much  reading  and  writing  in  English,  and  some 
of  it  may  have  been  (though  Slubbs  the  other  day  seemed 
to  think  it  unlikely)  done  by  folk  who  could  not  read  and  write 
Latin.  But  Frcnd  rrading  and  Hfiting  had  hardly  begun  even 
when  W.'s  children  were  taught ;  all  that  was  done  in  Northern 
Gaul  was  still  Latin.  So  there  the  two  things  would  be  the 
same. 

Wc  saw  some  mighty  fine  things  this  morning  in  the  treiBiiry 
of  the  church  of  Sens,  though  there  is  something  a  little  gro- 
tesque in  the  vestments  worn  by  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
Stuck  out  on  a  kind  of  lay  figure.  And  we  took  a  longish  walk 
out  to  St.  Peter>all-alive-'o  (Petrus  vivus,  Pierre  le  vif),  whom 
I  might  never  have  heard  of,  if  I  had  not  bad  a  call  to  search 
bis  chronicle  just  before  I  left  home.  He  has  got  things  more 
like  mid-wall  shafts  than  are  at  all  usual  in  Normandy  and 
France;  in  Burgundy  and  Aqiiitainc  there  be  plenty.  But 
the  wall  is  the  great  thing  of  all,  L  Ztv  jSiioiXib,  rlt  xphi"  '«>' 
Xi'flun  laiir*.  [  forget  whether  you  have  seen  any  of  these 
places  on  the  way  to  Auvergne.  Wc  have  only  got  a  glimpse 
of  this  Auxerrc  as  yet — far  more  of  a  hill-city  than  Sens. 

To  Mna.  A.  J.  Evans. 

Auiun,  January  i6, 1881. 
.  .  .  You  arc  working  on  through  Dutchland,  and  wc  through 
Gaul ;  only  just  now  we  seem  fixed  on  the  slope — by  no  means 
on  the  top— of  Augustodunum.  Wc  came  on  Thursday,  and 
I  am  not  sure  yet  which  day  we  arc  to  go  on.  1  have  been 
wanting  for  many  years  to  come  here  to  fit  Augusiodunura 
on  to  Trier  and  Spalato.  But  it  is  frightfully  cold,  and  though 
it  is  good  hunest,  dry  cold,  and  not  damp,  it  sc«ms  to  have 
thrown  mc  back  a  little  and  t  am  taking  to  a  little  more  cough- 
ing than  need  be.  I  suppose  it  will  pass  away  when  we  get 
sanicwhcre  warmer.  Wc  have  done  a  good  bit,  snd  seen  four 
cities.     Let  mc  arrange  them  in  groups.    Auxerrc  and  Ncvcrs 


*  *  O  klii(  Zaua,  what  s  mighty  rnssa  of  stone*,' 
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hnvc  grown  so  that  the  Roman  enclosure  is  quite  lost.  At 
Sens  the  Roman  enclosure  remains  the  present  enclosure. 
Ihc  boulevards  following  ihc  old  unlls,  wid  there  being  nothing 
but  mere  suburbs  beyond.  Here  the  city  has  shrunk  up, 
and  thcrr  is  a  later  wall  .1  long  way  inside  the  old  one.  E)y 
this  was  I  taken  in  on  Friday.  I  trotted  round  the  walls  after 
my  manner,  but  took  the  inner  wall,  and  went  on  and  on 
wondering  that  I  never  i!amc  to  either  of  the  famous  gates. 
We  found  them  allerwards  a  long  way  out,  as  at  Rome.  1  won't 
liken  cither  to  Porta  Nigra,  which,  by  the  way,  I  think  you 
have  never  seen  ;  but  they  are  mighty  fine  nevertheless.  1  am 
writing  a  lot  of  things.  First,  I  have  sent  a  paper  on  Sena 
and  Auxerre  to  ConUmporaiy  Review.  Secondly,  1  am  going  to 
do  this  Atiguslodimum  for  B.  Q.  R. '  to  match  Ravenna,  Trier, 
and  Spalaio.  Thirdly,  I  am  sending  P.  M.  G.  divers  shorter 
things. 

.  .  .  The  finest  churches,  as  far  as  mere  beauty  goes,  that 
we  have  seen  are  at  Auxerre;  but  I  have  a  weakness 
for  Ncvers  cathedral,  which  has  a  head,  that  is  an  apse,  at 
each  end,  like  Mainz  and  the  amphishacns,  not  like  the  great 
sngacious  (Sngasiusfj  who  had  a  tail  at  each  end,  but  never 
a  head.  Also  I  never  saw  a  more  Caking  bit  of  Romanesque 
than  St.  Stephen  at  Nevers.  The  cathedral  here  is  just  what 
a  church  buili  in  the  caslriim  of  Augustodunum  should  be— so 
much  Roman  detail  hanging  about  it  that  one  might  almost 
have  taken  it  for  cinque  cento  rather  than  ele^-enth  and  twelfth 
centuries.  The  archesarc  pointed  :  but  here  that  does  not  mean 
approaching  Gothic,  any  more  than  at  Palermo. 

To  Professor  Dawkiss. 

Perogia,  February  4, 1881. 
I  have  been  for  some  days  largely  among  your  friends  the 
Lucumos.  How  comfortably  they  seem  to  have  provided  for 
themselves  in  (he  next  world,  each  man  with  his  dish.  And 
the  Lucumonic  hambiiii  clearly  had  some  play  answering  to 
Noah's  Ark^set  Tylor  on  that  taek^as  appears  from  the  vast 
lot  of  little  figures  of  beastics,  which  were  surely  meant  for  that 


Brilith  QttmUrly  RnittK, 
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end.  Wc  were  lip  on  the  top  ofCortons  to-day,and  this  even- 
ing we  passed  by  Lake  Trasimcnc  with  very  little  light,  just  as 
wc  passed  by  Lake  Bourgcl  some  time  back  with  very  little 
light  there  either.  But  Boiirgct.  of  course,  was  famihar  to  me, 
aild  Trasimcne  I  had  seen  by  daylight.  I  thought  ol"  what  you 
»aid  about  the  reedy  parts  ol'  Bourgct  marking  the  sites  of  lake 
dwellings.  Is  it  so  with  the  pre-eminently 'reedy  Trasimene"? 
1  thought  or  you  also  at  Avczno  about  the  bones  and  tusks— 
i  Ziii  TBI'  iiirrvy.  How  natural  it  was,  when  they  had  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  calling  them  bones  of  giants,  to  think  they 
were  the  bones  of  Hannibal's  elephants. 

To  M.  BiKCLAs. 

Albergo  di  Russia,  Rome,  March  t6,  18B1. 
.  ,  .  Ilia  very  dreary  hearing  of  this  diplomatic  chatter  day 
by  day,  leading  to  nothing '.  Are  they  really  so  childish  as  not 
to  sec  that  all  negotiation  with  the  Turk  is  nonsense,  that  he 
will  yield  nothing  except  through  fear  of  the  slick,  and  that, 
when  the  stick  is  liHed.  it  is  as  eaiy  to  get  much  out  of  him  as 
little;  Or  is  there  some  subtle  scheme  between  Bismarck  and 
his  Austrian  puppet  to  which  Greece  is  tu  be  sacrificed  f  But 
what  call  your  Frcncli  writer  mean  by  charging  the  English 
Govenunent  with  a  wish  to  annoy  that  of  France.  That  is  Just 
one  of  those  queer  things  which  Frenchmen  will  think.  1  am 
very  anxious  lo  know  how  the  Russian  Emperor's  murder  will 
alfcct  mattcfB.  It  will,  of  course,  make  a  little  delay.  The 
Exc«llcncics  must  twiddle  their  thumbs  for  grief  for  a  few  days 
~a  few  days  more  for  the  Turk  to  strengthen  fortifications, 
send  up  troops,  and  generally  do  abomination. 


To  Miss  Ebrrn  Thompson. 

Albergo  di  Russia,  Rome,  March  90,  1881. 
1  Bn  most  undutiful  to  have  kepi  your  Idler  ofjanuarj*  30 
mmoticed   nit  this  time.     But  somehow,  as  hardly  anybody 
writes  to  me  here,  1  hardly  find  time  to  write  to  anybody. 

'  CoDceining  certain  tcrrilory  ndjiidgetl  lo  Greece  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  but  not  yet  aiirrcndcreil  by  Uie  Turk. 
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I  tiy  to  live  as  nearly  as  possible  as  if  I  were  at  home,  rending 
and  wrtlinji  in  morning  and  evening,  and  trotting  out  in 
aiternoon;  only  I  trot  out  Tor  a  much  longer  time  than  I  do  at 
home ;  and  one  day  we  took  a  day*s— that  is  up  to  dinner- 
excursion  to  TtvoU,  Halo  Tibur.  I  niusi  do  a  good  many  more 
such  before  we  go, 

I  see  that  1  wrote  to  you  laal  ai  a  very  early  stage  of  our 
journey,  even  at  Auxerrc,  which  seems  a  long  time  ago. 

.  .  .  Aflcr  Auxerrc  came  Ncvcrs  and  Autun,  where,  on  that 
Tavoured  hiti,  we  escaped  the  snows  and  blasts  which  seem  to 
have  vexed  alt  the  rest  of  the  world.  You  know  1  had  been 
yearning  after  Autun  for  years.  So  I  have  made  a  discourst 
about  it  to  match  Trier  and  others.  I  can't  say  it  quite  cquab 
Trier,  for  surely  nothing  can  equal  Porta  Nigra,  but  it  is  a  won- 
derful place  nevertheless.  Then  down  to  Toumua  ;  you  may 
possibly  know  the  view  of  the  abbey  in  PrtiL  Then,  through 
much  snow,  to  Chambcry,  Turin,  and  Genoa— there  the  snow 
ended,  and  presently  began  again,  but  ended  at  Lucca.  But  at 
Lucca  was  there  much  rain,  which  kept  me  from  showing 
Eleanor  one  of  my  pet  cities  so  well  as  1  had  hoped  to  do, 

...  I  am  chiefly  busy  with  two  things.  The  proofs  of 
WiUiam  Rufus  come  in.  I  got  it  so  far  advanced  before  1  left 
home  that  1  could  do  this,  t  wrote  the  whole  text  and  most  ol 
the  other  things,  and  received  by  far  the  greater  part.  So 
there  will  not  be  very  much  lo  flnish  up  when  I  get  back  to 
England.  Also  I  am  doing  Little  Rome  for  my  own  scries, 
and  am  doing  some  part  out  here  -just  now  the  early  part.  It 
opens  one's  eyes  not  a  little  being  on  the  spot,  and  specially 
going  out  to  sec  the  older  sites  which  were  something  after 
[before  f]  Rome  was ;  for 

'  Antennae  was  a  market  town 
When  Roms  was  a  (iiny  down,' 

or,  again  :— 

'Veii  were  a  city  wlirn  Roma  was  none; 
But  Roma  was  rebuilt  of  Veil  atone.' 

[  have  picked  up  some  people  here  whom  I  knew  afore,  and 
some  new  ones.  Here  has  Bbbop  ClilTord  been  abiding  fbr 
many  months ;  what  the  Paip  may  be  keeping  him  for,  it  is  not 
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for  the  like  of  me  to  ask :  but  he  looks  to  be  back  with  his  flock 
at  Clifton  before  Easter.  Then  there  Is  Bowen— Sir  George 
Bowen-not  Bowen  of  Balliol,  lately  made  a  Judge.  He 
receives  very  strange  company,  as  Ouiila  and  Layard.  Lady  B. 
Is  of  the  isle  of  Zakynthos,  that  lumipaiif  r^aos',  where  they  give 
one  whole  lambs  and  whole  pigs,  oaunrn  6\a  mtayiComs^. 

.  ,  .  Then  there  is  Mrs,  William  Grey,  who  lies  on  a  couch 
and  looks  out  at  New  Peter,  and  curses  Hobart  mightily,  which 
Is  praiseworthy.  Also  a  Mrs.  Edwardcs,  who,  they  say.  does 
not  write  novels,  tho'  most  of  the  name  do,  but  whose  daughter 
gives  one  lobsters (ai  least  their  Mediterranean  substitute,  cray- 
fish) to  eat  at  Veil.  Fruffil '  the  Alp-climber  is  gone  ;  also  a 
young  Barnwell,  son  of  him  whom  ynu  will  remember  with 
ns  last  August ;  he  (the  father)  has  a  hat  and  a  law-suit.  There 
is  Bishop  Sandford,  of  Gibraltar,  who  gave  me  a  pastoral  letter. 
1  jusl  looked  and  saw  that  it  contained  his  travels;  so  I  told 
him  that  it  was  not  at  all  like  the  Archbishop's  charge,  but  more 
like  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Was  not  that  pretty  ?  I  have 
made  acquaintance  with  Amari,  who  will  think  that  I  can  read 
Arabic,  and  with  Hcniren,  wlio  lias  on  the  Capitol  the  finest 
view  that  can  be,  looking  out  on  Avcntine.  Palatine,  and  father 
Tiber. 

.  .  ■  Is  your  Michelet's  hanging  visiblt  or  risibU^':  If  you 
otake  an  execution  a  pageant  or  warning,  you  must  hang  or 
behead  to  make  a  spectacle.  If  you  put  him  away  prn-ily,  give 
him  hemlock,  like  the  Athenian*.  Bui  I  don't  see  that  the 
House  "f  Commons  is  dying  nf  anything— if  you  measure 
a  body  by  its  head,  it  must  he  more  formidable  than  ever, 
as  surely  the  Speaker  has  waxed  something  more  than  mortal. 

If  your  small  cousin  despises  English  history  and  takes  only 
to  beasties,  you  may  guide  him  through  the  extinct  animals,  as 
beavers,  bears,  &M  ^>Hi;(rnui*5,  the  cavc-!ion,  and  others  that 

<  'hUndoftheblert.* 

*  *  SacrificinK  whole  camse*.' 
■  DDubtful  in  MS. 

*  Hichclet  whto  wlUi  horror  of  hftnging  as  the  'supplice'  which  mikes 
*  I'agonic  rixiblt.'  Wat  Thompson  had  applied  this  remark  to  tha 
ifnodiiaioua  caodition  of  the  Koute  of  ComtDons  in  the  day*  when  IHiih 
obitructloii  wu  at  lu  hei^t. 
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brilong  to  Dawkins'  jurisdiction.  Above  all,  the  reindeer  in 
Caithness,  the/  I  see  that  somebody  affirms  they  were  only 
roes — good  for  rchbraten. 

To  THE  Rev.  Dr.  Aluis, 

Albcrgo  di  Russia,  Rome,  March  24,  i88t. 
...  I  have  met  .-1  few  people — among  them  Sandford,  the 
Bishop  or  Gibraltar,  whose  diocese  seems  lo  be  'hoot  muti.  all 
aboot.'  How  will  Hatch  account  for  his  evolution,  which  seems 
anomalous  on  any  theory  ;  1  suppose  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as 
civil  offices  did  come  by  something  tike  evolution.  1  have 
always  M-anted  people  lo  sec  that  the  Pope  is  just  the  shadow 
of  the  Emperor,  and  that,  now  there  is  no  Emperor,  there  need 
not  be  any  Pope,  By  the  way,  what,  on  any  theory,  d"  you  or 
Hatch  make  ofthe 'tame  bishop '—ii  wasn  bishop, and  a  Scotch 
bishop,  who  taught  me  the  name — whom  the  .A.bbol  of  lona 
kept  ax  an  ortinhimg  maditnr,  without  any  kind  of  authority'. 
There  the  highest  and  the  lowest  notions  of  episcopacy  seem 
lo  have  come  together. 

To  THE  Rev.  H.  R.  Ldard,  D.D. 

Albcrgo  di  Russia,  Rome,  March  37,  i88i, 
...  I  don't  complain  here  except  that  1  see  nothing  but 
a  blank  wall,  and  I  worn  to  see  something— never  mind  what— 
to  remind  me  that  1  am  in  Rome.  1  have  got  a  little  work 
done,  chielly  at  the  early  times,  and  wc  have  been  out  to  one  or 
iwo  places,  as  Tiber,  Vcii,  and  Fidenae  for  the  first  time,  Tus- 
culum  for  the  second. 

.  ,  .  I  have  just  got  the  proof  of  the  beginning  of  the  Anselm 
and  Flambard  part  of  IVilUatn  Rufus.  The  years  1088-1093 
arc  easy  to  tell,  almost  annalist! cally ;  1093-1100  are  rather 
puzxling  as  to  grouping.  I  believe  I  am  bringing  out  one  thing 
as  it  never  was  brought  out  before,  namely,  the  career  of 
Willimn  of  St  Calais,  and  its  bearing  on  that  of  Anselm. 

'  The  peculiarity  of  the  primitive  Irish  Church  wrs  ihnl  Abbot*  were 
tbc  chief  ■dminiitratom,  tlic  work  of  the  Biahopi  being  rcslnclcd  lo  ihe 
funcIloM  of  coiiMcniiinit  iind  ordaining. 
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.  .  .  Yc3;  theapseorthepntriardiatchurch— 'Petnianimium 
admiralur  se  V  and  is  alu-ays  thrusting  his  cockcd-up  cupola  in 
the  face  ofhis  betters,— ia  to  be  built  up  again,  but  farther  west, 
to  make  a  longer  western  limb,  and  so  to  destroy  Ibe  baailican 
shape.  By  Bishop  ClifTord's  account,  ihcy  profess  not  to  care 
for  anything  later  than  Constantinc.  Much  obliged  to  them  for 
going  so  late  as  that.  Michael  Angclo  -I  would  curse  him  sa^v 
that  he  mended  the  walls  of  Florence— could  not  let  Joviua' 
work  alone',  and  so  hindered  Rome  from  having  what  must 
have  been  the  fellow  lo  Spalato.  Clifford  says  that  they  just 
had  3  heap  of  money  which  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with, 
and  so  began  to  maul  the  mother  church  urhia  rl  oriis.  Both 
this  Pope  and  the  last  were  at  that  unrede.  A  Pope  cnn't  live 
without  spoiling  something,  and  writing  up  his  name. 


To  W.  C.  Stillmav,  Esq. 
Albcrgo  di  Russia,  Rome,  April  15.  1881, 

...  I  am  dreadfully  troubled  as  to  the  state  of  things,  I  can't 
lay  A  iroXtfior  i/mirn,  as  I  am  horribly  afraid  of  its  issue :  but 
neither  can  I  cry,  '  Peace,  peace.*  where  (here  is  no  peace. 
I  have  done  what  I  can  by  writing  to  Knglish  papers,  Sprctalor, 
PntI  Mall  Gaaetir,  and  Mnnc/irstrr  Exaniitur.  You  may  have 
seen  some  of  them  either  in  English  or  Greek,  -is  I  know  sume 
have  been  translated. 

What  will  happen?  Will  anything  come  of  a  movement 
which  [  sec  is  hinted  at,  for  adding  nothing  to  the  kingdom,  but 
giving  a  large  autonomy— I  liate  the  word  in  Roman  letters, 
but  I  can  swallow  uitoiw>ii'u,  which  1  know  the  meaning  of-~ 
to  a  much  larger  district  of  enslaved  Greece  ?  I  should  not 
quarrel  with  this,  aa  my  object  is  the  deliverance  of  the 
greatest  number  of  Christian  souls  from  the  Turk.  Union  with 
the  kingdom  is  with  me  only  a  means  to  that  end,  though  the 
most  natural  and  obvious  means.  And,  of  courxc,  the  free 
and  the  half-free  must  join  before  very  long,  as  they  must  in 
Bulgary  also. 

'  'PclcraJuiircahimiclr  too  much.' 

*  Tlic  haihi  of  OlocktUn,  part  of  which  Michael  Angelo  altered  and 
converted  into  the  nave  or*  chitrch. 
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But  the  news  lost  nighi  and  to-day  is  that  the  kingdom 
accepts  the  new  rrontier,  only  asks  for  guaranties  and  for 
Bomething  to  be  done  for  the  brethren  still  left  in  bondage. 

Have  you  any  notions  aa  to  the  causca  or  the  ehange  since 
ihc  lasl  Berlin  Conference  .'  IVJiy  have  ihe  power*  eaten  iheir 
own  words  ?  [t  can  hardly  be  firom  Bb§tr3Cl  love  of  that  kind 
of  food. 

...  I  gather  from  some  of  your  letters  that  Crete  is  worse 
off  now  than  it  was  when  you  wrote  your  ForfnigMy  article. 
The  K,  K.  people'  seem  doing,  according  to  Arthur  Evans' 
account,  nil  kinds  of  mischief  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
Their  one  merit  is  thai  they  keep  Ihe  towns  cleaner  than  they 
were  under  the  Turks.  I  conceive  Ihe  difference  between 
Turkish  and  Austrian  nile  to  be  ibat  the  I'urk  comes  down 
with  3  whopping  bit  of  oppression  now  and  then,  but  leaves 
you  alone  between  whiles,  while  the  Austrian  goes  on  with 
a  little  nagging  bit  of  oppression  every  day,  and  never  leaves 
you  alone. 

To  THE  Rev,  Dr.  Alujh. 

Albergo  di  Russia.  Rome,  May  i.  18B1. 

...  I  cannot  understand  why,  because  a  man  is  dead,  one 
should  be  expected  to  tell  lies,  and  to  speak  as  one  did  not 
speak  a  few  days  before,  and  as  we  shall  not  be  expected  to 
speak  a  few  months  hence.  One  says, '  Forget  the  past.'  How 
then  am  I  to  write  history }  And,  if  I  were  a  man  of  Mace- 
donia, scl  free  by  Alexander  the  Liberator,  and  thrust  back 
into  bnndngc  by  Benjamin  the  Jew,  sliould  1  be  asked  to  forget 
the  pa.1i  then  ? 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  stup  this  idol*  in  Westminster 
Abbey  J  I  object  on  all  grounds.  There  is  tlie  general  ab- 
surdity of  monuments  whtrt  a  man  h  not  buritd,  and  the 
certainty  that  the  monument  will  be  a  fresh  disfigurement  10 

the  unhappy  building  on   which  has  been  working  his 

wicked  will  for  so  many  years.  Then  there  is  the  more  than 
absurdity  of  picking  out  a  course  nf  sheer  evil  for  honour, 

'  The  Kaiser  KOnig  pcuple,  i.e.  the  AuMrinnr. 
'  Proposcil  auluc  of  Lord  BcBconsticiil. 
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If  you  make  a  strifs  of  Emperors,  you  put  in  Nero  as  well  as 
Ttlus:  if  you  make  a  srrits  of  Ministers,  you  must  put  in 
Flambard,  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  members  of  the  Cabal, 
aad  Benjamin  of  Ileacon afield,  as  well  as  Gladstone  and  Earl 
Simon.  But  this  is  not  a  scries,  but  a  special  honour  given 
to  few.    Why  gjvc  it  to  the  worst  of  the  lot  ? 

To  Miss  Edith  Thompson. 

Frosinonc,  May  17,  1881. 
We  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  way  home,  though,  if  you 
look  at  the  map,  you  will  see  thai  we  arc  getting  further  from 
home  St  every  step.  We  lei)  Rome  this  day  week,  in  company 
Wth  Homer— 1  think  you  have  met  him  —and  one  of  his  sisters, 
who  joined  us  some  days  before.  We  arc  having  a  regular 
good  time  among  the  walls,  and  arc  sleeping  at  rather  out- 
of-the-way  places,  though  we  lind  them  a  good  deal  less  bar- 
Woua  than  we  had  looked  foi-.  But  the  younger  Volsoians 
and  Hcrnicans  are  clad,  or  rather  not  clad,  in  garments  so 
rsggcd  that  wc  fancy  they  are  never  taken  off,  but  arc  worn 
till  they  drop.  Did  not  James  VI  and  I,  in  his  character  of 
(Ban,  May  33)  the  British  Solomon,  do  something  of  the  same 
kind?  I  have  seen  a  good  bit  since  I  began  this,  specially 
this  Ban,  Benevenlo.  Bitronlo,  and  Trani,  the  last  a  place 
that  one  hardly  hears  of,  but  which  has  one  of  the  grandest 
churches  in  Italy,  a  bit  of  Romanesque  to  rank  with  Pisa  and 
Durham,  though  very  unlike  I),,  and  not  very  like  P.  Since 
we  got  to  these  parts,  we  have  been  cliicfly  among  churches, 
while  in  the  last  batch  of  places  we  were  mainly  after  prim- 
aeval walls,  and  look  houses  and  churches,  if  not  as  geese 
and  turkeys  ',  yet  as  something  thrown  in  beyond  the  bargain. 
And  here  in  Bari,  of  which  I  have  somewhat  to  say  as  toudiing 
Ansclm.  wc  have  been  drinking  the  manna  which  Hows  from 
the  bones  of  St.  Nicolas  of  Myra.  I  am  a  bit  wroth  that  the 
Papishes  should  have  him,  though  many  Russians  and  Mon- 
tenegrins come  to  worship ;  so  you  will  say  tliat  Horner  was 


'  'For  houses  and  churcli»  ivcre  to  him  geeac  and  turkies; 
He  itir  all  and  left  none  b«Mnd,'  See. 

Ba/lmJ,  -The  Dragon  of  WanU«y.' 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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right  when  he  described  mc  to  a  canon  or  somebody  of  Fcrcn- 
tino  fts  trrtico  C»wt>— himself  as  frrtico  lnglfSf\  Bui  I  confess 
that  in  this  May  month  (though  much  more  in  France  than  in 
Italy),  besides  orlhodojiy  and  Ghibellinism,  n  certain  vein  of 
Protestantism  (perhaps  only  of  Leo  the  Isaurian's  iconoclasmj 
rises  in  me  when  I  ace  the  cities  wholly  given  10  idolatry — the 
worship  not  so  much  of  idols  as  of  dolls.  N.B.-  Is(/o//from  idol, 
as  c/iirsa  from  rirlrsia,  or  has  it  anything  to  do  with  Donf/gri 
In  Spectator  times  a  doll  was  called  a  imby '. 

.  .  .  iMaya7,  Brindisit.  We  have  now  got  to  the  end,  and 
we  are  to  sail  to-night  for  Corfu,  and  thence  for  Gravosa.  At 
Corfu  we  have  to  change  steamers,  and  we  shall  have  a  few 
hours  on  shore  ;  so  I  find  I  am  let  in  for  a  demonstration,  and 
shall  have  to  make  another  Greek  speech.  But,  if  we  are  at 
the  end  here,  wc  were  yet  more  at  the  end  yesterday ;  for  we 
took  a  run  to  Otraiilo,  which  Is  literally  the  end  of  the  railway 
system  of  Central  Europe  (for  the  line  to  Reggio  may  be  looked 
on  as  eontiniied  in  the  railways  of  Sicily  I,  and  tlierefore  the 
station  is  put  symbolically  right  across  tfic  end  of  the  line,  as 
a  sign  that  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  any  further.  Surely 
no  place  has  ever  gone  down  so  much  as  Otrantu.  [t  has 
barely  aooo  people,  but  the  most  wonderful  pavement  of  strange 
beasts  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  bones  of  them  whom  the  Turks 
slew  in  1480. 

To  THE  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens. 

Off  Antivari,  May  30, 1881. 
You  say  you  enrricd  my  last  letter  in  your  pocket  till  It 
became  yellow  and  tattered  with  age.  As  I  carried  your's,  not 
in  my  pocket,  but  in  my  writing  case.  I  have  it  still  whole  and 
sound,  though  it  went  from  Rome  all  through  Latins,  Volscians, 
Samnites.  and  others,  till  it  had  made  the  /ler  ad  BruHeHsium. 
Et  iMfte  M  per  impotentia  frrla  till    wc  put   in  at  this  bay. 


*  An  hercticAl  Greek  >nd  ui  heretical  EnKlistiman. 

'  'Which  [the  French  fmhionx]  the  milltnera  took  care  to  furnixh 
them  with,  by  mcuis  of  a  jointed  baby,  . .  .  habited  after  the  manner  of 
the  moat  eminent  louts  in  Parii*  Tht  Sftttafor,  No.  077.  Jan.  17, 
171a. 
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and  went  up  to  see  the  ruined  town,  utterly  smashed  by  the 
Montenegrin  siege  of  1678.  Still  it  has  been  something  to  sail 
along  by  the  coast  of  Montenegro,  to  land  at  a  Montenegrin 
haven,  tn  be  greeted  of  Montenegrin  folk,  to  be  corrected  ibr 
bad  Slavonic  by  a  Munlenegrin  old  woman,  and  to  post  letters 
with  Montenegrin  stamps  (you,  I  fear,  are  doomed  to  gel 
nothing  better  than  F,  J.'s'  head),  all  in  a  land  which  when 
I  last  passed  by  it  was  under  the  Turk.  It  must  have  been 
a  very  pretty  town,  with  good  Venetian  houses  and  cliurehcs 
turned  into  Mosijucs,  and  gloriously  perched  among  the 
mountains.  It  need  not  have  been  so  utterly  ruined,  only 
F.  J.'s  counsel  stirred  up  the  Turks  (more  truly  Albanians) 
to  hold  out,  by  false  hopes  of  F.  J.'s  help.  You  sec  the  whole 
dodge — Spizza  to  be  filched,  Dulcigno  to  be  given  up  to  the 
Turk,  Antivari  to  be  allowed  to  be  deluged,  in  order  to  be 
worthless.  Now  the  steamer  touches  st  Antivari,  where  there 
is  next  to  nobody,  and  docs  not  touch  at  Dulcigno  where  there 
arc  many  houses.  Gladstone  did  gain  thai  much.  If  I  took  to 
Stealing,  I  would  at  least  steal  something  bigger,  and  not  pick 
a  poor  neighbour's  pocket  of  its  hardly  won  halfpence,  like  the 
K.  K.  man. 

From  Brindisi  we  sailed  10  Corfu,  there  seeming  to  be  no 
other  way  to  get  to  Ragusa,  (Ragusa,  May  5.J  You  see  we 
have  got  there.  I  was  carried  away  to  speak  of  Antivari  out  of 
its  order.  At  Corfu  I  had  a  reception,  ovation,  demon strvition, 
whatever  you  tike  to  call  it,  which  involved  the  making  of 
a  Greek  speech.  1  and  the  imri  o-ufuyot  toC  ifiXVXXrirot  ♦f>^/uu> 
received  very  fine  wreaths  and  so  forth,  and  wonderful 
addresses,  but  ihcy  of  Korkyrn  do  not  shout  hke  them  of 
Zakynthos'.  Then  at  Antivari  Arthur  met  us,  and  at  Cattaro 
Helen  and  Florence.  They  left  us  at  Rome  long  ago,  and  have 
been  staying  with  Arthur  and  Margaret  ever  since.  We  got 
here  on  Wednesday.    Arthur  and   Margaret  live  in  a  little 

'  Fnuids  Joseph's, 

*  In  >  letter  \a  Or.  Allan,  referring  id  the  snrne  cvnnl,  he  My*, '  I  had 
a  r«cepiloii  M  Corfu  ycticeiny,  as  I  had  10  change  tram  one  •(earner  to 
anolhcr ;  ipeechei,  wreath*,  anil  other  ctcmoiiiitratioiiit,  but  vciy  lililc  10 
caL  It  is  hard  to  harangue  on  cakes,  icc,  and  lemoiuidc.  and  I  ihuuld 
have  apokcn  better  Greek  for  a  piece  of  beef.' 

Q2 
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hou3C  ju9t  above  the  sea.  with  many  steps  to  go  down  lo  it. 
Having  Helen  and  Florence,  ihcy  hare  no  room  for  us  in  the 
pieeola  msa  :  so  we  are  quartered  a  liiile  higher  up,  with  a  grand 
view  over  the  sea  from  Ragiiaa  Vecchia  (Epidamnoal  lo  Ra- 
gusa,  and  La  Croma  tlie  island  right  in  front. 

...  1  wont  to  see  as  mueh  as  I  can  of  this  aide,  as  I  ant 
going  to  bring  out  a  set  of  sketches  from  hereabouts  to  match 
the  lulian  ones,  fintoneal  Grography,  to  my  great  anio/eincnt. 
SWina  (o  have  hit  the  public  niind  more  thnn  Thr  Nomum 
CoMftial.  t  nin  »Uo  followed  about  cveryis'hcre  by  proof*  of 
Wiilitofi  Rit/us.  I  beUevc  I  nhall  make  something  of  (hat. 
Our  dear  good  Dean  caine  to  understand  Anselm  belter  before 
he  died  ;  but  it  was  a  great  pily  (hat  he  spoke  of  hitn  as  he  did. 
Church's  book  is  thoroughly  beautiful,  and  thorouglily  accurate 
in  all  points  save  one.  He  makes  Anselm  the  first  [o  appeal 
to  the  Pope,  while  it  really  was  William  of  St.  CaiaJs.  a  moat 
important  point.  It  is  very  odd  that  no  one  has  taken  any 
real  heed  to— Palgravc  just  notices— the  history  of  WUIiam 
of  St.  Calais  in  the  MohasHcoh.  It  has  fallen  to  me  to  work  it 
out  in  full  for  the  first  lime.  But  there  Is  a  great  deal  to  do 
about  tiie  red  man  in  other  ways,  and  I  hope  I  have  made 
a  pretty  good  job  of  it 

...  I  have  not  bothered  mysclfmuch  with  Ireland,  Transva^ 
and  other  unpleasant  parts  of  the  world.  My  creed  is  a  simple 
one— the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  dominion! 
of  Wales,  the  town  of  Berwick -upon -Tweed,  and  (two  things 
which  arc  often  forgotten  t  the  kingdom  of  Man  and  tlic  duchy 
of  Normandy.  Those  make  up  the  extent  of  my  geographical 
patriotism  ;  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  comclh  of  Jingo. 
Englishmen  everywhere  to  be  sure;  but  Englishmen  free  frotit 
the  beginning,  as  Milctos  or  Syracuse.  Prtstigr.  you  know, 
1  always  like  to  have  a  pop  at;  I  i;tke  it  It  has  never  lost  its 
firet  meaning  of  conjuring  tricks '.  It  wn?  most  sad  at  Corfu 
to  look  out  at  the  betrayed  land  opposite,  q  AuuX7'EX^■i[^  left 

'  '  PfaMtrRium,'  from  *  pracBlinguere,'  to  4«Hicn,  algnined  deception 
by  juggling  tricks,  and  lite  wont  prestige  wus  ari^nally  used  in  thi* 
scnsr:,  but  gfxdiudly  Jicquircd  a  better  meaning,  Sec  Trrnch's  Study 
ef  IVarda. 

'  ■  Enslaved  Greece." 
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tavKt  to  please  the  dirty  greed  of  the  wretched  landlord  of 
these  pans.  (Arthur  has  something  to  say  about  goings  on 
in  the  Boechr  just  now.i  1  doubt  not  that  Gladstone  has  done 
atl  that  could  be  done  as  things  go :  but  1  shall  not  bchcvc  in 
the  deliverance  of  Arts  or  Larissa  (ill  I  see  it.  For  i  Tovpirac 
riiufMi'fd,  iiiiXti,  nj^vijfo,  ^i^Sirai '  1  am  quoting  my  own  speech 
at  Corfu. 

...  I  can  believe  thai  your  diocesan  book  can  you  more 
trouble  than  a  much  greater  thing'.  Jones  of  Bradford.  I  think, 
is  pretty  sure  to  work  well  within  his  own  beat :  though  I  found 
that  he  thought  that  the  barbara  loqutla  with  which  the  Frankish 
bishop  bothered  the  Wcsl-Saxon  king  (which  was  itf)  was 
Frmeh,  That  is  a  most  important  passage.  I  understand  it 
thus.  A  Latin -spcalEing  man  would  either  have  spoken  by 
an  interpreter  or  else  set  lo  work  and  really  learned  English. 
But  the  Frank  and  the  West-Saxon  could  just  understand  one 
another ;  a  most  unpleasant  form  of  discourse,  and  of  which 
the  king  was  naturally  ^frfticsun*. 

To  THt  Rkv.  N.  Pixdkk. 

Rs^sa,  Trinity  Monday,  t88i. 
I  certainly  ought  to  be  at  Oxford  to-day,  as  to-day  ii  is 
(by  reckoning  of  Trinity  Mondays)  just  forty  years  since  1  was 
elected  scholar,  i84i'i88i :  a  gcHMJ  deal  has  happened  in  that 
time.  Still  here  1  am.  I  might  almost  say,  in  the  '  bussom 
of  my  family,'  as  besides  our  two  selves,  here  arc  not  only 
Margaret  and  Arthur,  but  Helen  and  Florence. 


'  *  The  Turk  pUy*  tbe  Turk,  procrustinatet,  deal*  crafliljr.  ipeakk  tic*,' 
'  A  *hcrt  hjKiory  of  the  Dioccic  of  Chichester  in  the  ■criM  publtshed 
by  S.P.CK. 

'  AKilbi;rl,  1  Prank  by  blith.  wiu  mxlc  Bt*liu[>  of  Uic  Wnt-Saxoni 
in  A.  a.  650,  and  ailminiitcred  the  ftioccic  for  ten  yum,  but  the  king 
Kcnwolch.  who  knew  not  any  language  but  his  cnvn  Saxon,  became 
frrlaeias  bariarar  [oi/ui/ai,  '  very  wciry  nf  the  Mnnfce  dialed,'  whicb 
(he  Bisbop  »pokr.  anil  i<iipiilan(c(l  him  by  Wini.  a  native.  Bcdc  iiL  7. 
Asi'bcrt,  liowcvcr.  mual  lurely  have  undcniood  Latin,  for,  Bede  aayv.  he 
hud  *pcnt  a  consideniblc  time  in  Ireland  for  the  ukc  of  studying  th« 
Holy  Scripturei. 
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.  .  .  Cma  sau  Lattaro'  U  a  very  little  house  just  on  the 
rocks  abov'C  the  sea.  looking  out  at  La  Croina,  and  with  the 
dly  to  the  right  hand.  But  they  have  made  it  wonderfully  tidy 
inside,  and  outside  they  have  vines,  tigs,  and  olives.  Helen 
and  Florence  are  quartered  in  the  pieeola  easa  itself;  we  old 
folk  are  nightly  locked  up  in  an  army  surgeon's  house  up  many 
steps.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  get  a  cotk  wilh  bread-sauce 
faAer  the  manner  of  Sicnat,  French  beans  unsmcared  with 
some  horrid  stuff,  and  a  genuine  bag-pudding  with  raisins  or 
currants— and  other  insular  delicacies,  after  so  much  continental 
trash.  But  1  think  Ragusa  is  a  hungry  place  and  a  sleepy.  Lord 
Bath  has  been  here,  and  fell  more  or  less  sick,  and  lo-dny 
he  is  gone  away  with  Surgeon-Major  Augustus  Baker,  late 
of  the  Servian  army,  who  promises  to  heat  him  by  taking  him 
up  10  Ccitinjc  to  a  keener  air. 

To  M.   BiKELAS. 

Spalato,  June  19,  1881. 

I  have  been  a  little  way  into  Greece  since  I  heard  from  you 
at  Rome.  That  is  to  say,  1  had  to  go  to  Corfu  to  gel  from 
Brindtsi  to  Ragusa,  and  my  friends  in  the  island  were  good 
enough  to  give  me  a  most  kindly  reception,  which  involved 
my  Crying  my  hand  at  another  speech  in  Creek.  But  it  was 
very  disheartening  to  look  out  on  i)  Sin'iXij  'E**r!c  in  that  opposite 
coast  which  I  said  in  1877  that  I  hoped  to  see  free  when  I  next 
came  there. 

(Gorizca,  June  34.)  I  told  them  that  in  quietness  and  con- 
fidence should  be  their  strength,  bade  them  neither  use  their 
anns  rashly  nor  lay  them  down  thoughtlessly,  reminded  them 
that,  though  it  was  sad  that  anything  should  be  left  in  liondage 
to  which  freedom  had  been  promised,  yet,  it  would  be  owing 
to  Gladstone  if  anything  was  set  free  at  all.  Also  that  I  still 
hoped  that  we  should  ourselves  see  loannina  free,  but  that,  if 
we  did  not,  tJic  boys  who  were  standing  by  would.  I  suppose 
that  was  about  the  right  thing  to  saj' ;  but  one  could  not  speak 
with  the  same ^  as  in  1877. 

'  Til*  rwideiice  or  Hr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Evans. 
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^^p  Somerleaze,  July  35, 1881. 

^^  ...  I  think  (his  Ecclesiastical  Courts  work  will  set  me  on 

I  scnng  how  such  matters  arc  dealt  with  by  noii-cstablished 

religious  bodies  in  Anicrii;a.  As  far  as  I  have  yci  mastered  the 
mailer,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  kind  of  control  which  the  Court  of 
Kini^s  Bench— as  it  used  to  be ;  they  now  call  it  something  else 
—exercises  over  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  must  exist  |in  some 
shapcJ  under  any  form  of  government  over  every  act  of  men, 
religious  or  nol,  established  or  not :  but  that  the  appeal  to  the 
king  in  Council  (orChsnccryj  is  essentially  an  Occident  of  an 
established  body. 

To  £.  B.  Tylor,  Esg.,  D.C.L. 

Somcrleaze,  August  27.  1B81. 

...  1  have  read  some  more  of  your  AulAnpol/igy ;  not- 
witlistandlng  the  ugly  name,  'tis  mighty  pretty  and  instructive. 
1  see  you  make  all  man-folk  one  lot.  My  Aryan  pride  was 
hoping  that  some  of  the  baser  sorts  might  not  be. 

Doyou  like  to  be  called  Llr.  Tylor !  Do  you  talk  of  Dr.  Cilad* 
stone  ?  1  do  know  a  man  who  calls  the  Protector  Dr.  Cromwell 
—  that's  all.  Besides,  though  several  fools  call  me  Dr.  Free* 
man,  no  wise  man  does  but  you.  I  heard  the  pipe  piped  upon 
at  Myktnf ,  hut  I  did  not  think  of  buying  it,  much  less  of  piping 
myself.  Also  I  saw  them  that  span  with  distaves,  and  I  saw 
both  the  Hellenic  and  Servian  «fld^ii ;  both  were  too  feeble  to 
Aenr.  'Apiioi  rrayoi  and  Mryd\i7  nnXu  are  difficulties,  certainly  ; 
but  you  get  'AptionayiT'ji  and  MryoioittiXinif.  Where  is  'Apimi 
Bayoi  now  f  I  find  that  tli^JJ  has  been  moved  since  I  was  there ; 
so  the  Upper  House  may  have  moved  also. 

Fancy  your  going  off  to  Ireland.  I  was  interviewed  of  nn 
interviewer  the  other  day,  who  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought 
of  that  island.  If  you  and  Coldwin  come.  I  will  tell  you  and 
Goldwin.  To  the  outsider  I  say  only  that  I  was  there  in  1858, 
and  then  learned,  ten  years  before  Gladstone,  that  the  Irish 
Church  ought  to  be  disestablished.  Moreover,  one  might  ask 
whether,  according  to  universal  right,  we  ought  to  have  one 
law  for  Bulgary  and  Hcrmonye— I  think  Sir  John  Mandcvile 
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spells  it  somcihinji  l:kc  lliai  — and  another  Tor  Ireland.  But 
I  asked  Robert  Neville  tlie  other  day  whether,  with  his  en- 
gineering skill,  he  could  not  bore  that  hole  which  1  have  long 
wished  ro  sec  bored. 


To  Miss  EntTtt  T)|(mii'»ok. 

Sotncrlcaxc,  September  ti,  i83i. 

We  start  hence  on  Saturday  for  Manchester,  to  abide  with 
Dawkins  and  see  the  baby— protoplast  as  far  as  his  house 
is  concerned.    Then  Co  snil  from  Liverpool,  September  07. 

...  It  is  a  wondcrfiil  look  out,  going  r>\xr  there.  No,  you 
need  not  be  afraid  thai  I  shall  slay  there,  1  don't  think  I  could 
abide  in  3  land  where  there  is  no  chance  of  either  Spalaio 
or  Wrington. 

.  .  .  (Manchester,  September  s6.)  Wc  are  here  staying  two 
or  three  days  with  Dawkins,  before  sailing  from  Liverpool 
to-morrow.  It  seems  a  great  undertaking.  But  I  remember 
how  hard  it  once  seemed  to  me  to  get  to  Spalato.  and  now 
it  seems  no  harder  than  to  get  to  Rouen ;  only  a  little 
Ibrther. 

...  1  have  got  through  moat  of  my  work,  but  only  a  very 
little  way  on  my  lectures.  Nor  have  I  done  nil  the  prolong 
of  Hislorical  Geography,  cd.  a.  Some  of  the  later  sheets  arc 
handed  over  to  Cox, 

.  ,  .  The  baby  here  does  differ  somewhat  from  other  babies, 
having  more  hatr,  and  yelling  but  little.  They  have  stuck  up 
some  wonderful  pictures  in  the  Town  Hall-  Danes  tumbling 
over  iMgs ;  a  very  young  centurion  ;  a  tribune  whose  head 
and  limbs  point  pretty  well  to  all  the  eight  winds;  and  the 
baptism  of  Eadwine ',  with  i^lhclburh  and  Eantlaed  looking  on, 
and  Eanflard  clearly  asking  what  they  arc  doing  to  papa,  as 
a  clergy-man's  child,  on  first  going  to  church,  is  said  always 
to  ask  why  papa  is  there  in  his  shirt.  But  j^lihelburh  has 
black  hair,  and  EanH^d  looks  just  like  a  modem  Sunday-school 
child.  At  first  I  thought  she  was  one;  but  1  believe  it  is  all 
culture,  high  art,  tight,  and  sueetness. 

'  King  of  Nonliumbilii,  hapti^cil  by  Paulinos,  a.  d.  697.     Sec  Bcde, 
Etdtg.  Uiil.  ii.  14. 
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To  J.  Brvck,  Eso.,  M.P. 

New  York,  October  9,  18B1. 
I  have  come  Wesi,  but  seemingly  you  have  gone  Wester. 
What  con  you  want  out  on  Pacifies?  Sure  uuld  Atlas  his 
Ocean  is  enough  for  a  reasonable  man  ;  1  got  mighty  tired  of 
crossing  his  stream  for  many  days  togettier.  Something 
quecrly  sublime,  certainly,  in  the  feeling  of  being  nowhere 
in  particular,  only  such  and  such  a  latitude  and  longitude. 
Not  only  Melcda  or  Curzola'  (October  10),  but  a  dolphin 
jumping  up  would  have  been  a  rclief.or  one  of  Mother  Carey's 
chickens— do  you  remember  ihcm  in  1868'?  But  I  managed 
to  do  some  lecture- writing.  Wc  got  here  Friday  night,  and 
I  begin  at  'the  Hub  of  the  Universe''  this  day  week,  and  wc 
liarilly  know  what  to  do  between.  This  seems  a  cursed  city,  all 
at  right  angles,  like  the  new  part  of  Bari,  and  where  they  charge 
the  almighty  dollar,  where  other  men  charge  shillings,  marks,  or 
On.  I  rather  want  to  get  oil'  to  Newport,  R.  I.'— I  have  a  pro- 
found respect  for  that  lilllc  state,  which  1  look  on  as  Uri  swum 
across — ns  they  say  the  season  is  over;  so  there  may  be  less  of  the 
/uMits  el  ofifsslrrpiluixiuf  of  this  p\acc.  I  have  long  added  this  New 
York  to  the  European  pentapolis  which,  for  ihc  general  good 
of  mankind,  1  w.int  to  pull  down,  to  wit  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg.  But  on  the  map  Ibis  city  has 
a  great  likeness  to  Pa\cni)ii=navoiitiot,  when  it  still  was  Eliii'i^ 
)u>c ',  T.  K.  R. ',  afore  the  havens  got  filled  up.  Surely  Palermo 
is  as  big  as  any  city  need  be.  My  good  Lyman  from  Yale 
{whose  acquaintance  I  made  at  P.)  met  us  at  the  docks,  and 
I  have  seen  a  few  people  since,  as  Evarts.  iVrte  Yorii  Herald 
sent  an  interviewer  to  me  at  home  some  weeks  back,  and  his 
description,  which  is  a  good  deal  nearer  to  the  truth  than  Truth 
itself,  came  out  here  on  Saturday. 

'  Small  iiluids  off  Ihc  coast  of  DalmBtiB. 

*  An  allniioa  to  a  stormy  rece|)tioii  >l  CaKle  Cai>'  ilurinB  lii*  election- 
eering campaiicn  in  1866,  Ihc  Kji-bird»  culled  '  Mother  Carcy'i  chkkcnt' 
beinR  mdicalivc  of  bad  weather. 

'  Boiiton,  ao  ullcd  by  American*. 

*  Rhode  Island. 
'  Literally, '  All-haven.'    See  Hat.  ofSitHy,  I.  p.  aja 

*  Time  of  King  Roger,  a.o.  1130, 
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Thanks  for  all  your  advice.  I  remenibered  some  of  it  yester- 
day talking  to  Evaila.  1  niuimaincd  ihat  they  had  old  things 
here,  tha[  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  were  essentially  as  old 
es  Uri.  and  could  not  come  into  being  now.  And  in  one  thing 
surely  they  might  wax  newer  willi  advantage,  yea  in  two 
things— the  pavement  here  is  frightful,  and  no  old-world  lawyer 
could  put  together  greater  rigmarole  than  Cuiieau'a  indictment. 


To  Pkofcssor  Dawx:ns. 

Newport,  Rhode  Island.  October  15,  t88i. 

I  have  been  a  trifle  undutiful  in  nol  sooner  formally  an- 
nouncing to  yon  my  coming  to  the  New  World,  seeing  you  in 
some  measure  started  me  on  that  errand.  But  I  think  1  sent 
you  a  NfW  York  ilrratil.  rontnining  my  description  as  I  seemed 
lo  an  interviewer  who  ^vcnt  from  London  to  Somerlcajic  for 
that  end.  The  voyage  was  n  bit  rough  nt  times,  but  realty  no- 
thing very  dreadful,  though  it  sometimes  made  writing  my 
lectures  rather  a  hard  task,  I  have  by  no  means  finished  them 
yci,  though  I  throw  off  at  Boston  on  Monday.  Wc  did  not  go 
off  to  Virpnia:  now  I  am  beginning  belter  to  understand 
American  distances,  it  seems  a  good  thing  that  1  did  noL  We 
stayed  at  New  York  lilt  Tuesday,  and  then  came  hither  lo  be 
quiet  under  the  shadow  of  the  milt,  baptistery,  tower,  or  what- 
ever the  primitive  building  is.  I  saw  a  good  many  people  in 
New  York,  and  Boston  seems  laid  out  for  all  kinds  of  ihingSi 
Then  comes  Ithaca,  then  Baltimore,  then  New  Haven;  then, 
I  believe,  a  respite  to  go  see  Edgar  in  Virginia. 

.  .  .  Mychief  feeling  is  the  strangeness  of  the  lack  of  strange- 
ness. [  go  hither  and  tinlher  in  Europe,  and  see  really  strange 
things !  then  I  make  a  much  longer  journey,  only  to  be  at  home 
again  St  the  end  of  it.  The  really  queer  thing  is  the  niggers 
who  swarm  here;  my  Aryan  prejudices  go  against  them, 
specially  when  they  rebuke  one  and  order  one  about.  And 
the  women  and  children  are  yet  stranger  ihan  the  men.  Arc 
you  sure  that  they  are  men  ?  I  find  it  hard  lo  feel  that  ihey  arc 
men  acting  seriously:  'tis  (October  16)  easier  lo  believe  thai 
they  are  big  monkeys  dressed  up  for  a  game.  .And  to-day  it 
was  passing  strange  to  be  in  a  church  all  pewed,  baized,  three- 
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decked,  such  ns  you  will  htirdly  remember,  but  such  as  i^'ere 
ct  Northampton  in  the  lime  of  my  grandmother.  Otherwise 
1  am  mainly  struck  with  the  slight  difTerence  between  Middle 
England  and  New.  Bui  Fancy  driving  boldly  into  a  fart,  and 
having  to  look  about  for  the  soldiers.  Conceive  that  at  Ragiisa, 
where  the  soldiering  chaps  won't  let  the  mayor  walk  round  his 
ovm  walls. 

To  Mtss  Helen  Freeman. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  30,  1881. 
...  So  you  have  heard  that  my  old  enemy '  of  Le  Mans  and 
Rouen  has  followed  me  hilheralso.haply  for  venturing  again  so 
near  Maine  as  Massachusetts.  (Bntof  the  Maine  here  the  capital 
U  not  Lc  Mans  but  Bangor ;  fancy  quartering  Brcts  or  Helias  in 
that  fashion.)  I  got  through  my  last  two  IcLiurcs  nevertheless, 
and  I  really  believe  in  some  sort  better  than  the  others.  I  ^^^as 
indeed  a  pitiable  object  crawling  up  the  stairs,  not  quite  as  at 
Sunta  Scala,  but  with  friends  buoying  me  up  on  each  side ;  but 
when  I  was  fairly  in,  propped  up  comfortably  on  two  chairs, 
one  for  myself  and  the  other  for  niy  lame  leg,  I  felt  more 
M  home  than  usual,  and  spouted  away,  I  believe  with  more 
effect  than  when  I  was  standing  at  the  desk  other  evenings, 
I  ihinit  people  have  taken  to  me  and  my  preachments,  to  judge 
both  by  the  audience  and  by  the  newspapers.  And  there  is 
very  good  company  here  among  professors  and  others.  Torrey 
and  Oumcys  you  know.  Torrey  and  his  sister  arc  two  such 
dear  old  souls,  living  on  together.  Mrs.  Gumey  has  a  small 
niece  called  Polly  Hooper,  who  says  to  her  father, '  Good  night, 
father ;  I  hopic  you  will  sleep  well,  snd  that  everybody  will 
sleep  well,  txcept  tht  Jtws.'  She  dreamed  also  that  she  was 
chased  by  a  lion,  'and  it  was  a  Jewish  lion.'  So  I  told  her, 
if  the  Jewish  lion  came  again,  to  call  on  Goldnin  Smith,  and  he 
I  would  help  her, 

^K  We  arc  off  this  aficmoon  for  Ithaca.     1  hear  that  the  college 

^B        stands  well  on  3  blulTovcr  a  lake.     But  1  have  told  the  Prcsl- 
[  dent  that,  though  he  has  a  lake,  I  don*l  expect  to  find  a  gun-boat 

^_        ready  for  me,  as  at  the  other  Ithaca,  and  that  I  must  address 


The  gout. 
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tlicm,  not  as  countrymen  of  the  old  Odysaeos,  but  of  the  now 
Schuyler.  Schuyler  suggests  Ctiylcr  ' ;  so  here  is  a  bit  from 
my  last  lecture.  ■  Privileged  as  I  am  to  be  the  grandfather  of 
an  American  citizen,  sprung  partly  of  the  Un  of  old  Mervia 
and  partly  of  the  kin  of  the  New  Netherlands.'  1  doubt  if  any 
of  my  other  daughters  and  granddaughters  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  such  a  public  flourisli  as  the  still  unseen  Eleanor 
Lilian.  Wc  have  got  tickets  for  a  sleeping  car,  and  shall  go  by 
Syracuse,  Lyons,  Geneva,  perhaps  Rome  and  Athens— they 
are  all  somewhere  thereabouts. 


To  THE  Rev.  N.  PisncR. 

Ithacn,  Tompkinji  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Novcmbcr6,  i88r. 
Isit  not  a  characteristically  American  bit  of  nomenclature 
on  which  1  have  here  lighted  ?  But  what  if  it  had  been  Manlius, 
Romulus,  or  Ulysses,  all  names  of  places,  to  say  nothing  of 
Lyons  and  Geneva,  Rome  (Oneida  Co.),  and  Syracuse,  which 
last,  like  the  other  one.  keeps  Si,  Lucy's  fair,  and  has  a  corrupt 
following  of  the  Great  Harbour  in  the  shape  of  a  lake.  And  is 
not  there  a  lake  here  also,  very  fair  to  look  out  upon,  specially 
by  moonlight.  That  1  can  sec  (Niagara,  November  ii|,  but,  as 
]  am  a  bit  colour-blind,  I  can't  make  out  much  of  the  tutts  or 
the  hues  which  everybody  talks  about. 

.  .  .  My  wife  has  brought  me  to-day  to  this  frontier  spot,  and 
we  have  trotted  about,  been  into  Canada,  and  seen  the  sights, 
'Tis  truly  a  wonderful  roaring  and  rushing  of  water,  much 
bigger  than  Kcrka,  but  1  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  some- 
thing monfiilrrul  at  Kerka,  in  the  way  in  which  many  streams 
join  together,  and,  as  it  were,  go  downstairs. 

...  1  think  I  get  on  mightily  with  all  folk  here  save  railway 
folic,  who  arc  simply  brutal,  and  often  black  to  boot.  But  the 
freed  nigger  seems  to  have  a  fancy  generally  for  making  us  feel 
our  Aryan  inferiority— 1  am  sure 'twas  a  mistake  (Philadelphia, 
November  13)  making  them  citizens.  I  feci  a  creep  when 
I  think  that  one  of  these  great  black  apes  may  (in  theory) 
be  President.    Surely  treat  your  horse  kindly ;  but  don't  make 

'  The  muden  name  of  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Ecij«r  Freeman. 
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I  him  consul.    I  told  a  man  here  ray  notions  of  citizenship,  which 

I  were  these— 

^^-  1.  Dutchmen,  High  <tnd  Low,  nt  once. 

^H         3.  Other  Ar>-ans  in  third  generation. 
^H  3.  Non-Aryans  not  at  all. 

^^B  And  1  find  many  In  their  hearts  say  the  same,  though  they 

'  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  let  in  everybody. 

...  It  (s  queer  having  nothing  to  draw.  The  drollest  thing 
here  is  the  things  thai  pass  Tor  old.  But  1  ani  bound  to  siiy 
that  churches  and  other  buildings  here  are  not  quite  as  bad 
as  I  had  looked  for.  Of  things  of  some  years  back  the  average 
ia  really  not  worse  than  that  of  new  iliinga  in  England, 
bating  a  few  of  the  best.  As  in  England,  they  often  make 
very  good  row  of  pillars  and  arches,  and  then  spoil  it  by 
me  wretched  roof.  The  churches  are  loathsomely  pcwed, 
tod  how  strange  in  their  Prayer-Book  is  tlic  union  of  the  most 
wretched  meddling-peddling  changes  of  good  English  into 
bad,  with  that  grand  Eastern  liturgy  which  you  might  say  in 
St.  Sophia. 


I 


To  Miss  Helkh  FKriCMAN. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  November  35,  :S8i. 
.  ■  .  We  have  got  a  'possum's  akin  and  a  terrapin's  shell 
(November  37)— the  insides  of  both  creatures  were  both  eaten, 
the  terrapinbyourseJvcs  with  ilie  help  of  Brycc,  the  'possum  by 
the  black  boys  at  Sister  A.  M.'s  place.  Now  you  will  ask  what 
a  terrapin  is :  for  I  knew  not  till  I  came  into  these  parts,  and 
for  a  while  confounded  him  with  Labsn's  gods'.  'Tis  a  small 
turtle  or  sen-tortoise,  which  is  thought  a  great  delicacy  here,  as 
are  canvas-back  ducks,  to  my  mind  not  so  good  as  home  ducks. 
All  names  of  birds  differ  in  Old  England.  New  England,  and 
Maryland  ;  so  I  have  got  puzzled  among  pheasants,  partridges, 
and  quails  in  ditferent  parts.  New  England  partridge  is  really 
a  grouse,  and  they  boii  him,  as  in  Romola;  and  quail  is  many 
times  the  bigness  of  the  poor  little  things  you  see  pent  lip  at 
Paris  and  elsewhere.     (Do  you  remember  the  llight  of  them  at 

'  See  Genesit  xxxi.  ig,  Kevised  Vcnion,  and  lMr|;in  of  Authorised 
Veralon. 
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Palenno?)     Anyhow,  there  is  no  tnistskc  about  wild  turkey; 
he  is  a  line  bird  enough.     The  park  by  here  belonging  to  ths3 
town  is  really  very  beautiful,  with  folksdccr  browsing  about^^ 
and  folk  squirrels  Igrey)  running  up  the  irces—also  a  few  bcasu 
in  cages,  from  which  I  'vc  learned  somewhat. 

We  have  bnth  done  somewhat  of  dining  here,  I  a  little  more 
than  your  mother.  She  enjoys  the  Baltimore  oysters  which, 
like  all  other  oysters,  1  can't  swallow ;  one  fashion  is,  instead  of 
puddings,  &c.,  to  give  you  vast  quantities  of  ices,  as  though  the 
glacial  period  hnd  come  back — but  niter  dinner  no  tea,  which  is 
very  cruel.  I  don't  like  the  multitude  of  darkies  here,  far  more, 
as  is  but  natural,  than  further  north.  But  they  are  of  all  kinds 
— among  the  boys  at  the  home  some  hardly  diflcr  from  apes, 
while  others  I  should  be  not  unwilling  to  acknowledge  for 
Aryans. 

.  ,  .  Wc  did  not  see  Longfellow ;  for  he  was  laid  up  sick,  but 
your  mother  was  in  his  house,  an  old  one  as  tilings  count  here, 
that  is,  before  Independence.  Nor  did  wc  sec  Wtnihrop  (who 
has  been  at  our  house),  as  he  was  orating  at  York  Town, 
Indeed,  I  missed  several,  both  things  and  people,  at  Boston- 
eum-Cambridge.  through  my  gout.  There  are  not  so  many 
swells  here  at  Baltimore  as  at  the  '  Hub  of  the  Universe ' ' ;  but 
wc  have  made  some  pleasant  acquaintances  here— judges,  pro- 
fessors, and  others,  Johns  Hopkins,  his  Uiiiverwty,  seems  lo 
be  doing  very  good  work. 

To  Misa  Edith  Thompson. 
New  tiaven,  Connecticut,  December  4,  1881. 
We  have  now  a«cn  a  little  of  the  New  World.  Some  of  our 
doings  I  find  thai  you  have  heard  of  from  them  that  stayed 
behind.  This  last  formula  has,  in  my  lectures  delivered  at 
Boston  and  Daltimorc,  two  senses,  according  to  the  context, 
that  is,  either  them  that  stayed  in  the  oldest  England  in  the  fifth 
century,  or  them  that  stayed  in  Middle  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth. Before  I  come  lo  the  verb  ir^'iiroi. ".  let  us  sec  to 
■niirj^ik'.    First,  the  daemon  podagra*  which  seized  on  mc  it 


Boil  on. 


■  'To  do.' 


'  -To  suffer.' 


'  CouL 


r 
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Boaion-cum-Cam bridge,  has  been  altogether  casl  out.  and 
I  can  wear  boots  as  another  nian.  Secondly,  I  (December  9) 
hope  that  the  other  daemon  which  was  bothering  you— MVfMXyio, 
was  it  not?  which  I  guess  means  ii/>riw>ivor~has  by  this  time 
been  cast  out  alau.  As  you  know  of  this  gouty  business,  you 
will  have  followed  up  to  about  the  end  of  us  at  Boston-cum- 
Cambridge.  1  was  tucked  up  somehow  to  preach  my  last  two 
lectures  at  Boston,  and  tucked  up  agnin  somehow  to  go  right 
I  away  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  largely  in  the  dark ;  so  we  missed 

a  sight  of  Albany  and  a  fifih  sight  of  Rnmc  lOneida  Co.). 
But  we  saw  Syracuse,  Lyons,  and  Geneva,  changing  trains  for 
Geneva  at  Lyons,  not  wholly  unhkc  real  life,  this  last.  Geneva 
becomingly'  has  a  lake,  and  Syracuse  also;  the  latter,  it  is 
supposed,  being  meant  as  a  corrupt  following  of  the  great 
harbour.  So  at  Ithaca  we  look  down  on  another  lake,  which 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  narrow  seas  between  true  'lAtnij 
,  and  K»((iaXXijnu.     But  at  Athens,  Pa.',  the  younger  place  as 

I  distinctly  cuts  out  the  elder  in  its  railway  and  its  river  as  the 

elder  cuts  out  the  younger  Jn  temples  and  such  like.  Romulus, 
Manlius,  Ulysses  (now  Ithacai,  Homer,  Ovid,  Tully,  Cicero 
(two  distinct  places,  as  by  the  way  are  Athens  and  AttJcx), 
as  names  of  places,  are  more  wonderful  still.  This  folly  is 
thickest  in  certain  parts  of  New  York.  Some  governor.or  com* 
missioner,  or  somebody,  is  said  to  have  trundled  out  liis  Lem> 
prierc  on  the  face  of  the  land.  Here  in  New  England  the 
nomenclature  is  more  rational.  I  don't  quarrel  cither  with 
Indian,  Enghsh.  Puritan  1:1.  or  descriptive  names,  but  even  here, 
a  Utile  way  I'rom  this  New  Haven,  there  is  WtstvilU,  a  name 

I  deliberately  preferred  to  Rockdale,  which  would  have  very 

well  described  the  place.  So  1  avenge  myself  by  calling  the 
folk  therefrom  Wc^tvtlliuns — Wcsivilldfti ;  you  could  hardly 
form  it  otherwise  To-day  wc  went  on  to  Farmington,  where 
I  was,  ist,  to  preach  to  a  great  school  or  college  of  girls,  guided 
IJ  by  Miss  Porter,  sister  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Noah  P.,  President  here  of 

I  Yale  College.    Fancy  being  sister  to  Noah- that  suggests,  of  the 

w 

I  Ihi  ■ 

k 


'  The  MS.  hai '  bccmilng,'  which  does  not  make  «onsc. 

the  'ly'  conjee lurally. 
'  Pennsylvania. 


I  have  added 
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eight  soub  saved  by  water  is  it  not  strange  that  Noah  hod  no 
daughters  1  But  2:idly,  1  was  to  sec  real  New  England  lann- 
hou^s.  I  can't  say  off-liaiid  out  here  wlielher  there  really^ 
were  Feormmgan  and  Fronnini^tum  in  Britain,  or  whether 
Farmington  is  the  lotim  uf famitr^.  But.alas,alas,  in  the  oldest 
uf  the  wooden  houses,  where  I  went  to  find  New  England 
Puritans,  I  found  Ould  Ireland  Papishes— Biddy— only  her 
name  happened  to  be  Julia— instead  of  Hephzlbah.  The  very 
pig.  1  believe,  was  a  Milcaian  iniruder,  only  I  was  presently 
conirorted  bj-  a  yoke  of  oxen,  thai  had  a  distinctly  pilgrim* 
father  cut  about  them,  and  by  a  most  priniilive  coach,  six 
inside,  or  nine,  if  (December  til  you  made  a  good  squeezing 
together. 

But  I  sec  that  I  have  strayed  a  bit  from  geography  and 
chronology.  Erom  Ithaca,  N.  Y.— {I  boast  myself  that  I  am 
the  only  man  who  has  harangued  the  folk  of  both  Itluicas. 
each  in  its  own  tongue)— wc  took  a  run  to  Niagara  Falls,  and 
stepped  into  the  poor  dependent  land  on  the  other  side.  (By 
the  way,  yoii  write  as  if  you  had  turned  Jingo;  as  for  me, 
I  don't  count  much  for  Bowen  and  the  British  Empire;  I  am 
for  the  English  folk,  here,  there,  and  everywhere.)  Fancy 
being  a  province  and  having  governors  sent,  when  il  might  be 
a  state  and  choose  its  own.  I  don'i  know  teavc  from  Souihcy's 
verses)  how  the  water  comes  down  ai  Lodorc,  but  I  have  seen 
it  come  down  at  Mortain  and  Kcrka  and  one  or  two  places  in 
Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Now  Niagara  Falls  arc  certainly  much 
bigger  than  Kerka;  but  T  am  not  sure  that  I  was  not  more 
struck  by  the  rushing  and  tumbling  of  the  water  above  and 
below  the  Falls  than  I  was  hy  the  Falls  themselves.  From 
N.  to  Philadelphia  by  a  very  be.iutiful  country,  part  of  the  way 
along  Susquehanna. 

.  .  .  Thence  to  Baltimore,  where  I  had  to  liccp  up  a  double 
fire  of  lecturing,  at  Peabody  Institute  and  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Univci-alty.  Thither  also  came  Bryce,  to  lectuiv  to  Johns 
Hopkins  on  some  English  problems.  The  problems  were  our 
chief  political  matters  at  home.  He  did  it  wonderfully  well, 
and  did  so  truly  and  indifferently  minister  justice  between 
opposite  parties  that  some  doubted  of  him  whether  he  wer« 
Liberal  or  Tory.     He  is  now  at  Boston,  lecturing  on  Eastern 
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matters.  I  saw  him  again  here  the  first  night  v/c  came. 
November  a8.  We  are  here  sioying  with  Lyman,  Professor  of 
AslmnomyandPhysicSiWhoscacquaintanccwcmadeal  Palermo 
in  1878.  Being  with  an  nsirnnomcr,  we  have  iiad  some  private 
interviews  with  the  moon  and  Ihe  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  dog  Scirios.  My  talking  seems  to  hii  the 
New  Haven  folk  off.  (Providence,  R.  I„  December  14.)  Well, 
]  have  let\  them  now,  and  got  back  into  Rhode  Island  ;ind 
Providence  Plantation,  where  we  were  two  months  bark  at 
Newport,  "fis  my  pet  little  state,  matching  Llri  on  Ihe  other 
side.  This  Providence  is  a  big  city,  with  Brown  University 
(Anabaptist)  on  cJie  top  of  the  hill,  which  I  have  not  yet  gone 
up  to— unlike  New  Haven,  which,  bating  lack  of  old  things,  is 
the  prettiest  town  one  ever  saw,  avenues  with  detached  houses 
and  rows  of  trees,  and  the  houses  largely  inhabited  by  the 
professors  of  Yale  College.  I  have  preached  uncc  here  last 
night)  and  I  am  to  preach  once  again  to-morrow  night,  and  then 
off  to  see  Edgar,  Bessie,  and  the  Virginia  crecper'—Eleanor 
Lilian  by  name. 

.  .  .  After  Edgar,  we  go  to  Washington  to  see  what  the 
United  States  are  about,  having  as  yet  i,savc  going  to  sleep  m 
a  federal  court  at  Boston)  seen  only  particular  States.  I  sent  you 
the  judgement  of  Gray,  C.  J.',  in  Mass.,  which  1  thought  might 
be  edifying  to  you,  whom  1  have  sometimes  suspected  ol 
designs  to  make  county  court  judgeships  hereditary  in  the 
female  line.  They  don't  wear  gowns  and  wigs,  but  Gray,  C,  J., 
.  is  of  su  majestic  a  presence  that  he  can  do  without ;  not  so 

'  Brown,  J.,  in  Marjiand,  who  would  be  better  for  that  toggery. 

iHc  it  was  that  caught  me  up  to  sit  by  him  on  the  bench. where 
also  I  went  to  sleep  as  naturally  as  if  it  liad  been  at  Wells 
Petty  Sessions— DO,  'tis  Petty  Sessions  no  longer,  but  Court  ol 
Summary  Jurisdiction  ;  every  name  must  be  made  longer  and 

tfoolishcr.)  In  Mass.  the  judges  arc  just  as  in  England,  named 
by  the  Governor,  and  reniuvcable  only  on  an  address  from 
both  houses.  They  smn  up  10  the  jury,  and  judge  and  jury 
: 


His  icranddBiigbtcr. 

KcfcrntiK  to  a  dcdsion  of  his  a^insl 
J,  Robinson,  lo  plead  at  a  ImrnMcr. 
VOL.  n.  R 


the  claiia  of  a  lad;,  Lclia 
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both  stund.  In  Maryland  ihc  folk  choose  Judftes  Tor  lil\e«n 
years,  and  choose— so  Hit  judges  lei!  me— not  so  badly  as 
mighl  have  been  looked  Tor.  But  llierc  the  prisoner  haa  his 
clioice,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  or  by  judge  without  jury.  In  the 
foriner  case  the  judge  docs  not  sum  up,  and  so  is  less  than 
another  judge.  Bui  think  of  him  in  the  other  case.  I  looked 
xt  Pinckncy.  J.,  with  dumb  amazement,  as  the  only  man  I  had 
ever  *ecn  who  could  hang  a  man  all  by  hi&self.  N.B.— Mary- 
land judjies,  like  Gflltingcn  profesaorB, take  you  inlo  a  BierMUr. 


To  F.  H.  DicurKsos,  Eso. 

New  Haven,  Conn..  December  4,  1881. 

.  .  .  This  would  be  a  grand  land  if  only  every  Iriahman 
would  kill  n  negro,  and  be  hnnged  I'or  it.  [  find  this  sentiment 
gencrnlly  approved— sometimes  with  the  qualification  that  ihey 
want  Irish  and  negroes  for  servants,  not  being  able  to  gel  any 
other.  This  looks  like  the  ancient  human  weakness  of  craving 
for  a  subject  race.  'Tis  grievous  that  the  fine  old  Puritan 
New  Englander  should  be  all  going  westward,  and  Irishmen 
buying  the  land.  When  Duiclimcn  buy  it,  as  often  liappens, 
I  don't  object.  Bui  about  Ireland  itself  I  strictly  refuse  to  talk 
to  interviewers. 

In  Church  matters,  1  wonder  more  and  more  at  the  contrast 
in  different  parts  of  the  Prayer- Book,  all  that  wretched  peddling 
with  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  and  then  that  grand  Eastern 
liturgy  thai  you  might  say  in  St.  Sophia.  N.B.  We  tried  Con- 
gregatJonals  in  the  college  chapel  here  last  Sunday.  They 
have  an  linouSirTaait  with  holy  doors  ibul  no  iltivit)  which  gives 
it  an  unhodox  cut,  They  have  also  a  prudent  preacher,  who 
gave  thanks  for  past  benefactors  to  the  college,  and  prayed 
for  more.  At  Baltimore  we  tried  black  MethodisU  till  their 
lemplc  grew  too  hot,  and  then  adjourned  to  black  Episcopals. 
Both  sang  praises  lustily  and  with  a  good  courage;  but  a  black 
choir  in  white  surplices  looked  droll.  If  these  half-men,  and 
still  more  half-wumcn,  would,  instead  of  a  Frank  dress,  wear 
something  of  shawls  and  turbans,  ihcy  would  look  one  degree 
Icsa  grotesque.  The  Rector  of  the  chief  church  here  says 
that  he  was  at  Bath  Church  Congress,  nnd  thought  he  would 
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set  up  somechitig  of  [he  kind  here  and  did.  He  s^d  thst  tliej- 
wantcd  something  where  they  eould  speak  freely,  for  in  the 
diocesan  conventions  he  said— what  I  should  nut  have  expected 
— thsi  they  weie  afi-aid  of  the  bishops,  and  that  t!ie  General 
Convention  did  nothing  but  routine  work. 

This  is  a  very  prettily  laid  out  town,  with  trees  and  detached 
houses,  and  good  company  enough,  owing  to  the  Professors  of 
Vale  College.  We  arc  staying  with  Lyman,  their  astronomer, 
whose  acquaintance  we  made  ai  Palermo  in  1678.  Last  night 
he  gave  us  glimpses  of  the  moon  through  the  observatory 
telescope— also  of  ihc  Saiurnia  rrgna,  with  bell.  Ac. 

I  have  held  forth  at  Boston,  Ithaca,  Baltimore,  and  here. 
They  are  wonderful  folk  to  listen,  but  'tis  very  hard  (0  gel 
them  to  cheer  or  laugh,  which  is  discouraging.    On  the  whole, 
I  dont  count  this  land  any  stranger  than  Scotland,  hardly  so 
much.     But  there  arc  some  lUaudnbiHn  Ai*i*tiau'  for  a  new 
Giraldus  to  set  down, 
isl.  They  give  you  no  drink-water  in  your  bed-room, 
and.  They  sit  with  the  door  of  the  room  open. 
3rd.  They  cat  ihcir  meat  raw,  which  ihcy  call  rare. 
4lh.  They  call  one  Professor  and   Doctor,     I  was  ealled 
Cohwl  ai  Baltimore,  which  was  a  pleasing  variety,  but  only  In 
the  dark. 

jth.  Their  roads,  even  m  the  towns,  are  worse  than  any  in 
Swampshirc.  t  tell  ihcm  that  I  can't  sec  the  difference  between 
republicans  and  democrats,  but  that  1  support  any  party  that 
will  take  away  the  mud,  How  can  there  be  purity  of  election, 
when  you  have  to  go  through  such  slush  to  get  to  the  poll  ? 

The  words  pheasant,  partridge,  quail,  mean,  I  find,  one  set 
of  birds  in  Old  England,  another  in  New  England,  and  a  third 
in  Marj'Iand.  The  quail  here  is  as  big  as  a  partridge:  what 
they  call  a  partridge  here  and  a  pheasant  in  Maryland  is  really 
a  grouse  ;  they  601/  him.  I  saw  grey  squirrels  and  deer  in  the 
park  at  Baltimore  ;  these  last  arc  neither  stag,  fatlow>deer.  nor 
roe— very  high  on  the  legs.  Wild  turkey  1  have  seen  in  a 
poulterer's,  but  not  (lying  about ;  haply  I  may  in  Kti.  My  wife 
bought  a  'possum  in  the  market  at  Baltimore;  but  I  have  not 
seen  him  alive-    Foxes,  wolves.  Stc  ui  cages  only—dilTercnt 

'  '  Unpraisewoclliy  tbfngs  of  Ameriea.' 
K  2 
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froni  ourt-foxcs  very  small  and  pretty.  At  Ncwpnrt,  R.  I., 
I  caught  a  Katydid  bigger  than  any  British  grasshopper,  but 
less  than  the  liatinn  grilla.  'Cute  thing,  she  shammed  (o  be 
dead.  At  the  south,  from  the  little  I  have  seen  and  the  more 
1  have  heard,  the  men  seem  to  be  settling  down  quietly,  but 
women  are  as  fierce  as  ever. 

To  TME  Rev,  J.  T.  Fowl^k. 

Somerleaze,  Orange  Co.,  Virginia,  December  99.  1881. 
I  think  1  have  sent  you  a  printed  thing  or  two  from  this 
continent,  but  [  believe  nothing  in  MS.  You  sec  that,  as  far 
as  name  goes,  1  am  still  at  home,  as  my  son  Edgar  has  dutifully 
called  his  house  after  mine.  'Tis  a  lovely  country,  with  the 
Blue  Ridge  stretching  right  in  front  like  a  greater  Malvern.  But 
it  is  very  hard  to  get  abouL  We  shall  never  find  fault  with 
the  worst  roads  in  Somerset,  after  (December  30)  what  they 
cal!  roads  here.  In  fact,  one  has  here  the  same  privilege  that 
they  had  in  Scotland  in  the  days  before  Marshal  Wade'. 
Neither  Grant  Dor  Lee  can  share  his  honours— we  still  see 
the  roads  before  they  were  made.  Tis  mud  everywhere,  in 
the  fields  also,  so  that  it  may  bo  said  of  evcrj-  man  and  every 
spot '  Potuit  ire  quo  voluit  cum  isla  Itrra.'  Each  time  I  come 
back  to  ray  sou's  land,  I  bring  with  me  parts  of  the  estates 
of  his  neighbours  cleaving  to  my  boots.  The  only  way  that 
I  can  find  to  gel  about  in  any  approach  to  comfort  is  by  riding 
on  a  horse  at  the  pace  of  a  snail.  To-day  has  come  (he  first 
snow  to  apeak  of.  There  was  a  feeble  attcmpl  a  fortnight 
back,  but  it  is  not  much  to  speak  of  as  yet.  So  hitherto  we 
have  seen  nothing  of  the  famous  American  winter :  two  days 
back  it  was  such  summery  heat  that  1  began  to  think  we  had 
somehow  got  rolled  over  into  Australia. 
'TIS  very  odd  going  about  in  a  land  where  there  are  no 


'  Alludinf;  to  the  well-known  rimci  about  Marahal  Wndc.  who  laid 
cut  new  roida  In  llie  Highlancl«  of  ScutUnil  After  Ihc  9ilp|imuiion  of  tho 
ntlielliun  of  1^45. 

■  Kwl  you  seen  these  roads  before  tbey  were  m&dc. 
You'd  have  held  up  your  hands,  and  blos'd  MarBbol  Wade.' 
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antiqtiiti>3,  bating  a  few  lumps  so  old  that  you  can  leJl  nothing 
about  them.  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  myself  in  Italy 
again.  1  must  some  day  take  you  to  the  Etruscan  and  Latin 
walls,  But  our  standard  uf  antiquity  seems  to  adapt  itself  to 
circumstances.  Here  a  house  of  the  scvcnicenih  or  even  eight- 
eenth century,  seems  venerable,  just  as  one  counts  things  old 
in  England  which  would  seem  new  in  Italy.  Of  the  churches 
of  nil  persuasions  the  less  I  tell  you  the  better;  it  would  vci 
your  soul  loo  much.  There  be  also  synagogues,  but  I  have 
not  visited  ihcm,  though  [  have  dined  with  one  Jew  and  seen 
another  in  a  train. 

I  don't  know  whether  iVitUam  Rtifiis  is  out.  When  I  last 
heard  of  him,  he  was  waiting  for  his  index  from  Ragusa '  — 
I  found  one  Fiske,  a  professor  al  Ithaca,  who  put  me  up  to 
some  tilings  about  King  Magnus.  I  found  one  the  other  day 
who  knew  of  Lindesey.  but  did  nol  know  what  I  meant  by 
distinguishing  Boston  in  HoUaiul  from  Boston,  Mass.  On  tlic 
olher  hand,  I  have  been  asked  whether  County  \^)  of  Somerset 
was  called  from  the  Dukes  thereof !  I  have  abo  a  tale  of  a  lad 
at  Harvard,  whom  they  plucked  for  this,  for  which  I  should 
have  passed  him  as  uncommon  sharp  -'  Why  were  tlie  ptmli- 
Jicts  so  called  V  '  From  their  care  of  the  making  of  bridges, 
as  we  say  in  Enghsh  an  Arch\i\s\\op' 


I  To  Pkopes8oh  Hawkins. 

'  Virginia,  December  ag,  1881. 

Truly  this  is  the  first  Christmas  that  we  have  been  in  Vir- 

ginia  1  but  it  is  not  the  first  winter  thfii  we  have  been  in  Pifdmont. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  know  this  country,  but  that  is  the 

name  which  has  fixed  itself  on  the  valley  between  this  and  the 

I  Blue  Ridge,  the  main  object  in  the  scenery  here.  Wc  are  in  a 
wooden  house  with  Edgarand  his  Bessie  and.their  Eleanor  Lilian, 
Bessie's  mother,  brother,  and  half-sister,  half  aunt  (December 
30)  therefore  to  our  granddaughter,  and  fittingly  only  half  the 
height  of  her  whole  mother.  'Tis  a  very  fine  country,  and 
Edgar  is  in  better  quarters  than  1  expected  to  find  him,  but 


'  Where  Mr.  Froemin's  daugliler,  Ura,  Evans,  wlio  nude  the  index, 
WBi  then  rcstdiii); , 
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hr  has  a  vasi  deal  lo  do,  and  it  is  a  iriflc  queer  with  nigger 
servants  and  the  like. 

.  .  .  [  am  beginning  to  have  a  doubt  on  the  subject  of 
shoes.  The  bairn-bairn  has  such  pretty  thumbs  and  fingers 
on  her  hind  feet,  md  she  grasps  so  well  with  ihcm  that  ii 
seems  a  pity  to  put  ihem  in  prison.  But  it  is  an  anthropo 
whatever  it  is  to  see  her  in  the  arms  of  her  black  nurse 
Tabby',  tind  yet  more  in  those  of  •  Topsy  girl  whom  Edgar 
calls 'Two  Dollars.* 

To  THK  Rev.  T.  S.  Holmes'. 

Vb.  January  7,  iSSa. 
My  ukak  Tom, 

...  I  have  not  heard  much  of  the  working  of  the  dis- 
established Church— here  in  Virginia  it  is  strictly  the  dis- 
establtshed  Church  ;  noi  so  in  Mass.  and  Conn,  where,  while 
they  had  an  establishment,  it  was  Congregational.  1  have  seen 
no  bishop  to  talk  lo,  and  only  one  ur  two  |jrcsbyters.  The 
'rector'  here  has  not  shown  himself  at  New  Somerleaze. 
But  I  fancy  ihey  are  a  good  bit  under  the  thumbs  of  the 
vestrymen.  Tlie  church  at  Rapid  Ann  is  a  poor  concern,  with 
pews  which  make  me  better  understand  the  saying  of  the 
psalmist  about  ihe  wickcdueas  of  one's  heels'.  There  is  no 
way  of  arranging  that  part  of  one's  frame  so  as  to  allow  of 
kneeling,  save  by  altogelhcr  turning  one's  nose  the  wTong  way. 
Here  ihey  are  free,  as  also  in  the  ritualistic  church  at  Baltimore ; 
but  generally  all  persuasions,  papists  and  alt.  delight  in  the 
extreme  foulness  of  doors,  rents,  brass-plates,  and  such  like 
abominations,  which  reach  tlicir  height  in  the  old  Episcopal 
church  ai  Newport,  R.  1. 


'  The  inrutt  hibit  of  graapiiie  with  tlic  feci  n  here  «uppoiiei)  lo  be 
derived  from  anccslois  who  lii'cd  in  Uee%  und  were  'anthropo'  i.e. 
boniH))  somebodies.  Probably  the  word  inteodcd,  which  he  piirpa*cly 
leaves  incomplete  owing  lo  his  dislike  oflong  conipoiuid  Icchnictl  lenna, 
vru  "anlliropoiTiorphic,"  hiiiiiBn-»h»pcil. 

*  Hb  loa-tn.bw,  the  Vicar  of  Wuokcy. 

*  Ps.  xlix.  5,  ■  Wbca  the  wickedness  o(  ray  heels  compusetfa  me 
round  abouL' 
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.  .  .  After  what  I  wrote  a  page  or  two  back,  the  parson  here, 
Claibiirne  by  name,  came  here  and  we  rowed  him  about  pewtt 
and  singing.  But  1  learned  a  thing  or  two.  Thcvcstr)'  calls 
the  rector  and  agrees  with  htm  for  a  certain  salary.  His 
tenure  is  formally  as  good  as  in  England  -  permanent,  subject 
to  depriviiiion  on  any  canonical  offence.  Prjclically,  how- 
ever, the  vesiry  can  make  it  verj'  unpleasant  for  him,  and  they 
sometimes  reduce  liis  salary.  This,  however,  ihcy  cannot 
legally  do,  and  lie  can  get  a  remedy  in  the  civil  courts.  For 
the  law  regards  all  such  engagements  as  conlracts  to  be 
enforced.  I  have  asked  several  people,  judges  and  others, 
as  to  the  relations  of  rell^ous  Ixiclies  lof  all  denominations) 
to  the  civil  power.  The  civil  courts  have  really— under  the 
form  of  enforcing  a  contract  very  much  the  same  power  as 
ihe  King's  Bench  exercjses  in  England  by  mandamus.  People 
are  shy  of  bringing,  and  the  courts  are  shy  of  entertaining, 
ecclesiastical  causes,  but  they  may  be  and  sometimes  are 
brought.  Remember  that  these  iinesiablished  churches  hold 
a  great  deal  of  properly  in  one  shape  or  another.  It  seems 
to  be  usually  held  by  the  congregation  as  a  corporate  body. 
But  among  the  Roman  Catholics  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  holds 
everything— ir  I  rightly  understand,  they  have  no  guaranty 
but  his  good  (aith  against  his  bagging  it  all  himself. 

In  Other  letters  written  from  Somcrleaze  he  says — 

I  have  a  good  holiday  here,  with  nothing  to  do  but  write  one 
/orftMJfAf/varticle'and  study  the  baby  and  the  Turkey  bozzards, 
'Tia  pleasant  to  be  among  Rclda,  woods,  and  hills,  with  tlial 
grand  Blue  Ridge  like  a  longer  Malvern  full  in  view  whenever 
the  haze  will  let  us  iiec  it.  I  believe  Eleanor  has  a  picture  of 
me  to  send.  I  was  done  both  at  ItheL-a  and  Baltimore.  Here 
I  have  drawn  forth  only  a  piece  of  word-painting,  in  that  the 
blacksmith  at  Rapid  Ann  describes  me  as  'a  jolly  sturdy- 
looking  old  buek.' 


*  On  JowcllV  Thmyditlia     It  appeared  in  the  March  number,  iBte 
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To  Sir  Edward  Strachev,  Bart. 

Schenectady,  N.Y.,  January  25,  1883. 
.  .  .  Al  Washington  we  abode  aboui  len  days,  contemplating 
divers  things,  specially  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  the 
Courts.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  iherc  is  some  truth  in  what 
Andrew  D.  White  (laic  United  Stules  Minister  lo  Germany) 
said  to  mc,  thai  the  Senate  is  as  superior  to  the  House  of  Lords 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  is  inferior  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  likely  to  be  so  ;  as  here  the  best  men  have 
every  inducement  to  get  mto  the  Senate  if  they  can.  [  have 
always  thought  it  the  good  side  of  the  hereditary  nature  of  our 
House  of  Lords  that  it  helps  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  CertaJiily  the  Senate  behaves  verj-  well. 
and  the  House  very  badly,  as  far  as  1  saw  them.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  keeping  the  actual  members  of  the  Government 
out  of  butti  Houses  is  a  weak  point,  though  1  have  heard  it 
defended.  It  came  into  my  head  when  I  heard  a  member 
finding  fault  with  the  Secretary  of  ihc  Na\'y,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  had  no  means  of  answering.  Tlic  Supreme  Court 
is  the  only  body  which  keeps  up  some  little  pomp;  the  judges 
wear  gowns,  but  not  wigs,  and  come  in  with  some  little  cere- 
mony- elsewhere  a  judge  looks  like  another  man. 

We  hcaixl  a  piece  of  Gmieau's  trial  (Albany,  January  a61, 
which  has  happily  come  to  an  end  since  t  wrote  those  last 
words.  It  has  been  a  strange  exhibition.  I  can't  help  fancying 
that  most  British  judges  and  that  some  American  judges- 
Gray,  for  instance,  who  has  just  been  moved  from  Mass. 
to  the  Supreme  Court— would  have  done  better  than  Cox,  but 
it  seems  to  mc  that  more  fault  lies  with  the  counsel.  Surely 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  ought  to  have  thrown  up  their 
briefs  the  moment  Guitcau  began  to  talk ;  and  I  an)  told  thai 
such  would  be  the  usual  American  practice  also,  1  don't  believe 
he  was  mad  a  bit.  He  knew  that  he  was  shooting  a  man— 
never  mind  what  man — and  thai  so  lo  do  was  against  the  law 
of  the  land.  And  that  is  surely  enough.  I  don'l  care  a  rap  for 
the  gabble  of  mad  doctors.  Nor  can  one  attend  to  talk  of  divine 
inspiration.  Ehud  may  have  had  a  message  from  God  to  kill 
Eglon.  but  yon  could  not  blame  a  Moabitc  court  for  hanging 
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him— if  they  only  hanged  him.  The  court  in  which  Guiteau 
was  tried  is  abscilutcly  witliuui  dignity,  as  arc  all  the  American 
courts  thai  1  have  seen,  bating  the  Supreme  Federal  Court, 
where  the  judges  wear  gowns  (not  wigaj,  come  in  with  some 
ceremony,  and  arc  generally  more  decorous  In  the  State 
courts  a  judge  will  conic  down  and  talk  to  you  or  aslc  you 
10  come  up  and  sit  with  him. 

By  the  way,  I  saw  to-day  by  chance  in  the  street  at  Schenec- 
tady the  last  of  the  Mohawk  Indians.  He  looked  rather  like 
the  fnp,  Oscar  Wilde  I  never  heard  ofhim(Wildc|  till  I  came  to 
America— whom  the  papers  make  great  fun  of,  but  who  seems 
to  have  turned  some  folks'  head5.  To  me.  as  an  unenlightened 
Philistine,  it  seems  unbecoming  that  a  man,  an  Oxford  man. 
and  the  son  of  a  decent  father,  should,  like  a  ballet-girl,  be 
photographed  in  all  manner  of  odd  postures — I  have  worded 
my  sentence  so  that  you  need  not  think  that  his  postures  are 
those  of  a  ballet-girl. 


To  Miss  Enini  Thomi^on. 
Vassar  College,  Poughkccpsic,  N.Y.,  January  39,  iB8a. 
Can  you  fancy  us  quartered  in  a  female  college  of  Anabaptist 
principles  ?  Yet  here  we  arc,  Twas  founded  not  many  years 
back  of  one  Matthew  Vassar  from  Norfolk,  who  ivaxed  rich  by 
the  brewing  of  beer,  and  spent  his  weahh  in  this  fashion.  This 
and  Wclleslcy  College  in  Mass.  are  the  two  most  notable  places 
of  the  kind  in  this  continent,  even  drawing  scholars  from— 
shall  1  say  the  adjacent  continents  o(  Europe  and  Asia?  They 
make  the  girls  into  Bachelors.  Masters,  and  Doctors,  which 
seems  to  me  odd  in  matter  of  grammar;  but  I  suppose  it  is 
ll  SijXtia  riy  Spaim  tucijoaaa^,  and  that  they  are  thereby  as 
much  above  King  Sicgmund  as  he  was  above  grammar '.  Yet 
here  they  stoop  to  a  Cr/r/- President ;  at  Wcllesley  all  is  of  the 
quttn  oixJcr.  The  joke  is  that,  by  an  act  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  (where  one  would  think  there  must  have  been  just 
then  an  Irish  majority  1,  Matthew  the  founder,  with  Tom,  Dick, 

'  *  TtiB  r«malc  hivinK  overcome  the  male-' 

'  SicKinund,  ai  the  Council  of  CnnBtxnco,  bcinK  corr«cted   for  bad 
Latin,  replied, '  I  am  King  of  the  Romonii  and  above  ^nimmar.' 
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I  lurry,  and  cert«in  other,  all  mW- bodies,  being  the  trustees  or 
governors,  were  incorporated  by  tlie  style  and  title  of  ■  Vaasar 
Female  College.'  Another  Act  sinick  out  the  '  female,'  a  dis< 
tinction  which  may  be  marked  on  the  spoons  of  different  ages. 
The  lassies,  called  'students,'  karn  all  manner  of  things,  Greek 
by  accent,  taught  of  a  «i>V-body,  a  High -Dutch  man,  whose  name 
1  have  not  caught,  and  Latin  aOcr  a  manner  which  is  neither 
here  nor  there  by  a  f/uirw-body,  who  bears  the  tip-top  Nether- 
Dutch  name  of  Goodwin.  1  marked  her  out,  not  knowing  her 
aforetime,  aa  seemingly  the  best  iinderslnnding,  when  1  was 
a-talking  to  them  on  Friday  evening  about  the  lands  east  of 
Iladria, 

The  Anabaplism  of  this  place  is  not  strict.  The  lassies  be 
of  all  persuasions  from  the  Paip  to  the  Jew— there  arc  some 
Japanese  girls,  but  they  have  cast  aside  their  strange  gods, 
if  they  had  any.  More  arc  Episcopal  than  any  other;  so 
if  a  bishop  or  presbyter  comes  by  any  chance,  he  is  set  to 
minister  in  full  order ;  at  other  times  the  rnr/- President  minis- 
ters anabaptisiically  al\er  such  fashion  as  he  has  devised  of  his 
own  hearL  Only  lo-night  the  smalt  carl  clement  was  wholly 
routed  :  the  high  place  ol'  the  chapel  was  taken  by  the  queen- 
Principal-  one  has  to  make  these  distinctions  carefully — who 
put  forth  a  qiicen-prcBcher  who  praughl  of  the  women  of 
Scripture,  from  Eva  our  grandmother,  who  sinned  through 
*  positional  *  ambition,  to  Balkis,  queen  of  Sheba,  who  was  well 
up  in  a  gorgeous  mythology  and  in  Arabian  'ideality,'  and  who 
looked  well  to  her  own  physical,  menial,  and  moral  culture. 
Very  hiird  was  this  '  teacher  of  maids  and  great  doctress ' — 
I  quote  some  sixteenth  century  botly  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten— on  the  matriarch  Becky:  moreover,  when  Eliexer 
found  her  at  the  well,  she  was  'a  Jewish  maiden,'  which,  on 
the  part  of  Judah's  grandmother,  seems  to  fall  in  with  my  pel 
doctrine  of  advancing  by  going  backwards. 

.  .  .  We  abode  at  New  Somerlearc  well-nigh  a  month  of 
weeks.  [  wrote  a  thing  or  two  to  send  to  England  ;  and  then, 
for  the  first  linic  in  my  life,  I  was  puuled  lo  find  something 
to  do.  So,  besides  contemplating  Eleanor  Lilian,  and  certain 
turkey  buzzards,  I  took  to  the  reading  ol  novels. 

Ouida  seems  to  have  turned  good  in  a  story  called  A  yHiagt 
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CoHtmune,  a  picture  of  local  bullying  in  Italy,  which,  if  faJse, 
should  be  shown  up,  and,  if  true,  should  lead  lo  reform.  If 
Ooids  has  reformed,  il  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  ol 
Queen  Margaret  and  Lady  Bowen,  who  took  her  in  hand  at 
Rome  last  year. 

lI  fall  back  on  a  local  rcntarlc;  at  dinner  in  hall  there  is, from 
the  chatter  of  many  girls,  a  noise  (jtiitc  unlike  any  noise  in 
a  carl -col  lege— 'tis  like  the  chirruping  of  72,000  grasshoppers, 
with  their  *  Katy  did  '  and  '  Katy  didn't'.') 

,  .  .  (January  31).  Snow  still  on  the  ground  :  we  had  our  first 
trial  of  sleighing  yesterday.  I  think  Oscar  Wilde  should  have 
Gardiner  and  me  on  each  side  of  him,  I  have  asked  Pinder  to 
send  you  a  Brooklyn  paper  with  some  more  remarks  on  my 
clothes  ajid  on  oihcr  matters. 

.  ,  .  Guiteau  Is  not  mad  a  bit.  I  wonder  what  my  two  Mary- 
land judges,  who  thought  he  was,  say  now.  I  have  not  talked 
about  Panama,  for  I  don't  understand.  What  arc  those  lines, 
not  to  cut  through  some  place,  '  l^  yip  ■'  Mr)«t  f^ooc  «r  y 

Nobody  can't  do  nothing  never  at  nil  for  Ireland— you  can't 
help  people  against  ihcir  n-ill ;  that's  what  it  comes  to  let 
It  go,  let  it  go.  Only  nobody  but  Joseph  Cowen  and  1  say  30  ; 
90  it  is  no  good  talking  about  il. 

To  THE  Rev.  Phofessor  Stubbs. 

Philadelphia,  March  .|,  188a. 
...  J  met  Bi  dinner  two  old  gentlemen  frutn  Virginia, 
one  of  whom  very  soun  fell  lalkmg  (March  5)  of  you.  By 
his  own  account,  he  is  the  man  of  this  eontiuent  who  beat 
deserves  the  honourable  name  of  Kntwstubba;  forwhy,  h« 
boasts  himself  to  have  been  the   first  in  America  10  kfiotf 


'  An  alliiiiiun  lu  a  apcclci  of  grasshopper  called  '  Katydid '  from  the 
Mund  II  mnko. 

'  '  For  Zcui  would  hive  nude  it  an  ialniid  hnd  he  winlird  il  to  be  one.' 
Herodotus,  i.  174.  Ktc't^aiAira  tti  tlic  originsl,  'flic  reference  is  ta 
ihe  KnEcllans  who  wlihed  to  turn  the  isthmus  on  wliich  they  dwelt  into 
i»  island  by  cutting  through  the  neck  of  il,  but  were  deterred  by  the 
oracle  here  quoted. 
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S/ubbs,  as  I  baasC  myself  tn  have  been  in  Europe.  For  divers 
years,  from  his  first  reading  of  Selrcf  Charirn:  -  Waltham  book 
he  knew  not— he  had  blown  your  trumpet— ns  I  blew  it  on  our 
side  and  Johnny's  also— to  a  folk  that  knew  not  your  name. 
But  he  was  much  comforted  by  my  refertnces  lo  you  in  N.  C, 
and  he  stUI  worships  you  faithfully  iso  do  all  here  that  know 
you,  but  they  be  not  so  many  in  number  as  they  that  know 
johnny).  So  I  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  old  boy's  wisdt>tn, 
which  was  a  little  damped  when  he  began  to  hold  forth  in 
pnise  of  Agnes  Strickland,  and  to  say  that  he  was  writing 
a  History  of  tJu  Court  of  Chanetry,  and  that  he  traced  it  up 
to  praetors  who  eat  at  York  afore  the  legions  went  away.  In 
this  last  doctrine  he  says  that  there  is  nothing  that  contradicts 

you,  /llol  fiff  ov  niOTi'i  'Kifav,  Xryti  it'  off. 

.  .  .  About  the  Commission,  I  have  been  learning  all  1  could 
on  this  side  about  the  relations  of  Church  and  State.  It  is 
t  mistake  to  say  that  there  is  no  Established  Church  here. 
Tis  truer  to  say  that  Establiehcd  Churches  be  legion.  All  sorts 
can  gel  incorporated,  and  over  all  sorts  ihe  civil  courts  exercise 
the  same  kind  of  Jurisdiction  that  King's  Bench  used  lo — if 
King's  Bench  is  the  right  n;ime,  now  that  the  courts  have  all 
been  thrown  into  chaos  or  hotch-pot,  or  some  such  mess. 
What  there  is  not  is  the  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council— nv  >a|i 
oUr'  i}v'.  I  writ  all  this  in  a  long  letter  to  the  Archbishop,  with 
a  lot  of  papers  bearing  on  the  matter  that  I  had  got  here. 
I  hope  he  won't  burke  them  all. 


To  Professor  Lvman. 
Lindell  Hotel.  St.  Louis,  Mo„  March  19^  iBOa. 
I  asked  Herbert  Adams,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  to  send  you  on 
some  St.  Louis  papers.  One  of  them  will  show  you  how  I  was 
interviewed  nf  an  interviewer,  who.  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  hit 
off  my  moral  photograph  better  than  most.  I  have  often  noticed 
that  not  a  few  people  seem  amaired.  first  because  when  I  don't 
know  a  thing,  I  say  I  don't  know  it;  secondly,  because  when 
I  do  know  a  thing,  1  speak  of  it  as  one  knowing  it.  1  don't 
know  exactly  what  they  expect  me  to  do.     Do  they  want  me  to 

'  '  For  it  wu  not  powible.* 
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sham  ignorance  when  I  know  a  thing,  or  to  shtfli  knowledge 
when  (  don't  know  it?  But  must  I  not  make  some  eicuses  fer 
sending  yon  a  pnpcr  which  bears  on  its  very  front  the  word 
'  Democrat?'  I  don't  know  whether  Dcliola  will  not  set  it  down 
as  a  kind  of  partnership  with  Aaron  Burr.  But  in  Quaker  City 
I  was  taught  that  the  right  thing  was  for  the  just  men  of  both 
parties  to  join  against  the  rogues  of  both  parties.  This  they 
professed  to  have  done,  and  to  have  smitten  Bosses,  Roosters, 
and  1  forget  the  third  class  of  sinners— in  their  municipal 
declion,  which  I  watched  with  somt  care.  Al  last  1  s^ve 
tiieni  an  easy  Virgilian  tip. "  procumbit  hunii  Bos '.'  We  were 
three  weeks  in  the  cily  of  Brotherly  Love,  which  I  diligently 
beat  into  their  heads  was  longer  than  I  had  ever  stayed  in  any 
other  city,  save  Rome  and  Palcrnio,  and  longer  than  1  had  ever 
stayed  in  London.  This  last  is  the  thing  that  seems  to  puzxie 
men  in  this  continent.  Those  who  can  grasp  the  fact  that 
I  don't  live  in  London,  or  in  some  other  ugly  mass  of  brick  and 
mortar.  »till  seem  to  think  that  (  must  be  alM*ay9  running  lo 
London  lo  look  at  books.  As  if,  to  take  the  lowest  ground, 
money  were  not  better  and  more  cheaply  spent  in  buyijig  one's 
own  books,  than  in  buying  railway  tickets  lo  go  read  other 
men's  books  a  long  way  off. 


To  THB  Rev.  N.  Pikdcr. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  34,  18S3. 

I  have,  lo  my  shame,  two  letters  of  yours  before  mc,  those  of 
January  11  and  March  7;  but  papers  and  cards  had  shown 
you  that  I  had  not  forgotten  you.  I  have  been  sending  you 
■  batch  more  from  this  St.  Louis.  We  came  hiiher  from 
Philadelphia  by  a  rather  roundabout  way,  to  take  in  Cleveland 
ftnd  Chicago.  The  last  has  certainly  sprung  up  from  its  ashes 
in  a  wonderful  sort.  I  liked  those  two  cities  on  the  Ukei,  and 
we  passed  through  some  very  line  country  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  (Cincinnati.  March  251  'twas  stupid  all  across  Illinois  tilt 
we  got  lo  Alton.  There  we  got  our  first  glimpse  of  the  Father 
of  Watera,  but  it  was  too  dark  lo  sec  i^ich  of  liim  then.    We 

*  '  The  ox  &IU  forward  on  the  ground.'    Ati$od,  v.  481. 
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saw  more  in  cmssing  him  by  bridge  and  ferry  another  day.  nnd 
yet  more  when  we  went  on  purpose  on  a  steamer  to  Abrrmis- 
xoHri,a  thing  which  1  had  been  thinking  of  all  my  dny».  There 
is  not  so  great  a  difference  in  the  two  waters  as  I  had  looked 
for :  they  tell  me  that  there  is  more  at  oilier  times  of  the  year : 
still  the  water  of  Mississippi  pure  and  simple  at  Alton  is  cer- 
tainly less  mudtly  than  is  Mississippi -cum -Missouri  at  St  Louts. 
That  is  mud  of  a  Iniih  ;  but  I  don'l  know  (hat  Ohio  here  is  vcrj' 
much  better ;  and  one  has  both  lo  wash  in  them  and  to  driok 
them.  But  the  scenery  abgut  here  is  far  finer ;  no  question 
about  that. 

.  .  .  The  Chinese  here  arc  ihe  exact  parallel  lo  the  Jews  in 
Rnssia,  &e.     If  the  Chinese  controlled  the  press  of  half  the 
worid,  as  ihc  Jews  do,  there  would  be  a  cr>-  everywhere  of 
■  Frightfti!   Religious  Persecution  in  America,"  bc<:ause  of  (he 
bill  which  has  Just  passed  Congress.    The  only  ditl'crencc  is 
that  [he  Russians  have  punched  some  Hebrew  beads  irregu- 
larly, and  the  heathen  Chinee  has  before  now  suffered  from 
Californian  mobs :  but  there  is  no  religious  persecution  in  either 
ease,  only  ihe  natural  instinct  of  any  decent  nation  to  gel  rid  of 
filthy  strangers.  There  came  70WO  of  them— Ihe  number  sounds 
too  Mosaic— to  Quaker  City  the  other  day,  and  some  benc\'olent 
fool  oft'cred  tlicm  lots  of  land,  I  forget  where.    As  if  a  Jew 
eould  dig.  or  fleece  sheep,  or  anything  but  Christians.    Yet  in 
Quaker  City  itself  are  some  very  tidy  Jews;  but  whyf     For 
the  same  reason  that  the  Jews,  while  they  bellow  in  Russia  and 
Scrvia.  malce  no  complaint  in  Greece,  and  hardly  venture  to 
enter  Scotland.     Forwhy,  Philadclphians,  Greeks,  and  Scots 
arc  all  quite  as  sharp  as  the  Jews,  while  the  poor  Russians  and 
Servians  arc  not ;  therefore  in  Philadelphia  and  Corfu  the  Jew 
has  to  live  tidily,  and  so  nobody  punches  his  head,  while  in 
Russia  and  Scrvia  he  preys  on  the  folk,  and  they  not  unnatu- 
rally do  punch  his  head.    Meanwhile  Aberdeen,  sharper  than 
all,  abidclh  altogether  Jewless, 

...  I  can"!  find  it  in  your  letters,  but  1  am  sure  you  asked  me 
some  time  how  I  got  on  with  American  women,  because  they 
wanted  so  much  ailcniion.  I  find  it  Ihe  other  way ;  the  elder 
ones  seem  chielly  zenlfiiis  to  put  one  into  soft  chairs,  on  which, 
when  one  is  once  set,  it  is  hard  to  gel  up  again.    The  younger. 
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as  far  as  I  have  to  deal  \wth  Ihcm,  specially  the  iwn  wiih  whoin 
1  had  mnst  |n  deal,  our  own  Bessie  and  our  olher  pet  Delia,  are 
like  fairies  lu  do  anything  one  wants. 

.  .  .  My  patience  was  a  little  tried  this  evening  by  a  she- 
antiquary,  who  would  talk  about  Septimus  S^vfrm.  Once  when 
a  boring  man  said  the  same,  I  answered,  ■  This  shall  sever  us,' 
and  walked  away:  but  one  could  not  do  that  to  a  woman  in 
her  own  house.  So  I  said  it^iipot  markedly  once  or  twice ;  but 
'twas  no  good. 

...  I  am  much  lesa  hostile  to  your  southern  friends  since 
I  have  seen  niggers,  specially  at  St,  Louis  and  here.  At  the 
north  some  of  them  are  fairly  human,  and  speak  decent 
English.  Here.  I  am  sure.  Foochou,  heathen  and  monosyllabic 
Chinee  that  he  is ',  understands  far  better,  and  his  intelligible 
gestures  convey  far  more  meaning  than  the  grunt  of  these 
hideous  apes,  whom  Darwin  has  clearly  leA  unfinished.  Their 
attempts  at  human  ulierance  arc  not  even  like  the  broken 
speech  of  a  rorcigner,  who  will  talk  freely  in  his  own  language. 
These  creatures  have  no  language  but  English,  and  their 
strivings'  at  that  suggest  that  the  art  of  speech  in  any  shape  is 
a  new  thing  to  Ihcm.  And  to  think  that  such  beings  are  legally 
qualified  to  be  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  English  common- 
wealth. Mr*  fini  Xtjcdinjf '.  I  saw  Indians  also  ai  Carlisle,  Pa.— 
less  repulsive  than  niggers,  but  dumpy  figures  with  dull  faces. 
I  had  at  least  expected  graceful  forms. 

To  THE  Rkv.  R.  H.  Loahd,  D.D. 

R.M.S.  Gernianic,  April  31,  i88z. 
Have  you  ever  given  any  attention  to  the  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  America,  your  Massachusetts  namesake,  or  any 
other!  Some  of  their  ways  puzzle  me  much;  but  I  have 
a  vague  notion  that  some  of  them  come  nearer  to  Cambridge 
than  to  Oxford.  They  seem  all  to  have  a  course  of  four  years, 
each  forming  ^  '  class.'    And  the  men  of  the  same  year  seem 

■  A  Chincac  dog  belonging  to  the  Freenuns  at  SomerlcBie. 

■  Doublful  in  the  MS. 
*  '  Give  mc  a  Imiid,'  i.  c.  to  be  lick :  an  expression  of  dltgusi  borrowed 

from  Aristophiinet. 
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not  only  to  gothrough  the  -iamc  wurk,  but  to  be  bound  to  oite 
another  by  a  special  tic,  calling  one  another 'clasamaKs.' and 
seemingly  living  very  much  together,  and  not  knowing  much  of 
the  men  older  and  younger  than  themselves.    With  my  Oxford, 
and  specially   my  Trinity  notions,  this  is   very  perplexing  ; 
1  cannot  understand,  and  nobody  has  made  me  uadcratand, 
how  all  the  men  who  have  entered  in  one  year  can  go  thnnigh 
the  same  lectures— ivobiAoH  is  their  word,  which  at  Rrst  gave 
me  the  notion  of  a  boy  rrdtiHg  '  My  name  is  Norval ' ;  but 
I  found  that  it  meant  much  the  same  as  s  college  Icetui^.    We 
had  at  Trinity  a  worn-oul   insiitucion  called    a  Aa/i   Ucttirt, 
abolished,  I  believe,  since  my  day,  in  which  men  were  thus 
grouped  by  standing,  and  the  result  was  that  the  lecture  was 
pcrfecdy  useless.    I  drove  one  once  lor,  I  think,  two  terms  — 
the  nearest  ground  that  I  can  see  for  the  amazing  American  am) 
continental  fashion  of  calling  mc  *  Professor '—and  I  found  that, 
if  I  kept  it  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  men,  it  was  tm- 
intclligible  to  the  worst,  and  if  t  let  it  down  to  the  standard 
of  the  worst,  it  was  useless  to  the  best,     Forwhy,  there  might 
be   one  man  who  was  getting   IrclanUs  and   such    like,  and 
anolherwho  had  barelj'  shaved  through  his  matriculation.    How 
they  can  work  them  all  together  I  cannot  understand.    Then 
the  phrase  of 'classmates,' as  implying  a  tie  between  men  of 
the  same  year,  pu^/lcd  me.     1  don't  think  ray  chief  friends  were 
of  my  own  election,  i&.\i,  but  rather  uf  earlier  and  later  ones, 
1838,  1840,  1843,  1845.    Then  the  names  of  the  four  classes  are 
Freshman,  Sopbnnmrr,  Junior,  Senior.     It  seemed  at  first  sight 
puzzling  why  a  man  should  nut  become  a  Junior  till  his  third 
year;  but  I  am  told  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  that  the 
older  form  was  Senior  and  Junior  SofiAiilrr,  which  makes  it 
intelligible.     Now  at  Oxford  in  my  day  two  years'  standing  and 
passing  little-go  made  a  man  Grtimtlis  SofJihia  (which  qualified 
him  for  an  Exeter  Fellowship!,  and  when  one  v^xint  in  for  viva 
voce  at  examination,  the  clerk  of  the  schools  threw  a  dirty  stuff 
thing  over  our  heads— we  never  wore  it  in  chapel— which  was 
believed  to  be  the  hood  of  a  Gmfmlis  Sophisla.     flow  I  have 
a  notion  that  with  you— or  is  it  at  Dublin?    the  Soplih(a  is 
something  more  practical,  or  at  least  belter  known  in  common 
speech  than  he  was  in  Oxford.    Then  I  think  you  use  the  word 
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Frtshman  in  a  formal  way,  which  I  doni  think  we  «vcr  did  In 
Oxiord,  Ihough  it  was  coiiimoa  enough  as  a  popular  word. 
And  I  know  ihal  •men  of  such  a  year'  is  a  Cambridgu  phrase, 
whirh  seems  tocomc  nearer  lo  the  nature  of  a 'classmate'  than 
anything  that  I  am  used  lo  at  Oxford. 

The  great  puizlc  is  the  Sophomorr.  Nobody  seems  to  have 
any  re^  account  of  his  origin.  I  thought  at  first  that  the  name 
was  a  joke  ;  but  1  found  th.ii  it  was  used  quite  seriously,  both  in 
formal  nnd  ordinary  speech.  It  Js  a  very  queer  word  ;  but 
it  looks  as  if  the  Sophomori  were  some  dcvelopmenl  or  corrup- 
tion of  the  Sophista.  Is  there  any  sign  of  him  by  Ihat  name  in 
Europe,  or  haa  it  been  altogether  evolved  west  of  Ocean  ? 

What  have  you  been  editing,  and  what  has  anybody  been 
editing  (  You  have  perhaps  seen  William  Rnfus ;  if  you  have 
read  him,  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  suggestions.  The  Chronicles 
aitd  Mtmofiah  seem  very  little  known  in  America  ;  so  tliat 
Stubbs  has  devout  admirers  who  never  read  a  word  of  his 
prefaces,  which  I  veuiure  to  look  on  as  his  greatest  works. 
But  there  is  a  school  of  good  scholars  making  its  way.  Let  me 
commend  to  you,  even  in  his  absence,  my  friend  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  as  an  inquirer 
thoroughly  of  the  right  sort. 


To  A.  J.  EvAKs,  Esq. 

Manchester,  April  a;,  18B3. 

...  I  don't  know  a  bit  how  the  work  goes  on  in  the  fighting 
parts.  Besides  the  otiier  delights  of  your  deliverance  *,  it  has 
released  me  from  a  dilemma.  When  Grelchen  said  that  your 
release  might  be  secured  by  the  failure  of  the  revolt,  I  \^-a5  sadly 
pulled  two  ways,  between  my  public  and  private  wishes.  Now 
that  my  dear  Arthur  is  safe,  J  <i(<X(fuic  ititiit<a  till  Francis  Joseph 
has  lost  all  bis  stolen  goods. 

1  have  sent  Margaret  or  told  her  something  of  whatever 
I  have  said  aiid  written  of  your  matters  while  we  were  in 


'  Mr.  Evans  bad  br«(i  imprisoned  by  (he  Auslriaa  EOvernmFnt  for 
•Jvocating  and  utiierwiac  hdping  the  cause  of  tlie  insuTKcnta  in  Uuiiiia 
and  Hcnegovioa. 
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America.    She  can  now  write  to  me  freely,  and  preacntty, 
I  hope,  speak  freely,  whicli  will  be  beiicr  still. 

Dawkins  is  very  cheery  as  usual,  but,  as  usual,  full  of  work. 
Just  now  he  is  greatly  occupied  in  destroying  Ihc  order  of 
nature,  and  mnking  Britain,  so  long  alirr  orbis,  cease  to  be  an 
island '.    Goldwin  and  other  wise  men  proicsL 


To  J.  W.  OoLE,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Somerleaze,  June  ai,  1883. 

I  hnd  a  card  from  you  last  night,  and  another  this  morning, 
and  the  bopk  itself  came  with  the  latter.  It  looks  very  pretty, 
and  mure  in  the  line  of  ordinary  men  than  medical  things 
commonly  are, 

I  sec  yuu  get  on  the  vivisection  question.    I  said  all  I  bad  to 
say  about  it  a  good  many  years  back  in  the  Formi^htly  Revieohi 
I  confess  that  1  have  been  very  much  disgusted  with  many' 
things  that  your  brethren  have  done  and  defended,  and  with 
the  swagger  of  many  of  iheni.    Yet  1  never  could  quite  throw 
myscirin  with  the  other  side.     For  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  a  man 
of  rcfti  science  has  real  reason  to  think  that  by  an  experiment  OQ^ 
sn  animal  he  can  find  out  aumcihing  that  will  relieve  human  suf- ' 
fcring,  he  has  a  right  to  do  it.    But  surely  it  should  not  be  done 
over  and  over  ajj-ain,  for  mere  curiosity,  which  may  degenerate 
into  something  very  like  mere  sport.    Nor  do  I  think  that  the 
mere  promotion  of  what  is  called  science  is  motive  enough. 
Put  a  cftse  in  my  line  of  life.     I  should  understand  some  parts 
of  history  much  better,  and  1  could  explnin  ihem  much  better 
ta  others,  if  I  could  sec  a  gladi.itor-fight  or  a  heretic-burn- 
ing, a  crucifixion,  an  impalement,  an  cmbowelling,  or  fifty 
other  thin^— I  have  seen  a  bulNbnit,  but  not  near  enough 
to  see  cither  bull  or  dogs.     Should  1  be  justified  in  asking 
nny  tyrant  with  whom  I  might  be  on  intimate  terms  to  get 
up  a  flhow  of  the  kind  for  mef      It  seems  to  me  that  tliis 
is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  the  mere  advoiicement-uf- science 
argument. 

Pray  come  and  see  us  some  time.    We  shall  be  away  for 

'  By  promoting  ibc  scheme  of  the  Chumel  Tunnd. 
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D  bit  on  each  side  of  August  i  and  of  August  a,  the  day  on 
which  1  was  born,  exactly  733  years  ullowing  for  change  of 
style)  after  the  shooting  of  William  Rufus. 

To  J.  Brvce,  Esq.,  M.P. 

October  1,  1883. 

.  .  .  About  Egypt  I  really  have  nothing  to  say  :  I  have  tried 
to  hold  my  tongue  about  it,  just  as  about  Ireland.  But  I  seem 
to  be  drifting  towards  two  unpopular  beliefs.  First.  That  we 
ought  never  to  have  gone  there  st  all ;  but  Second,  That  having 
got  it,  we  ought  to  keep  it  Why  did  wc  meddle  at  all  ?  What 
does  it  matter  between  any  two  barbarisns,  Tibni  and  Oniri ', 
Tcwfik  and  Arab!  J  I  was  inclined  to  think  Arabi  the  more 
decent  barbarian  of  the  two,  ns  seemingly  an  honest  Musaulman 
fanatic,  with  as  near  an  approach  to  patriotism  as  is  to  be  hsd 
in  those  parts,  anyhow  an  Arab,  and  so  at  least  inllcxionsl, 
against  a  diny  agglutinative'.  But  then  the  Turk  at  Cod- 
fttantinople  was  for  him.  tuid  that  was  condemnation  enough. 
And  then,  when  we  had  so  grand  an  opportunity  of  going  at 
the  Turk  at  Constantinople,  why  do  wc  go  humbugging  and 
bothering  and  asking  him  to  help  u$,  Ihtnhy  giving  him  n  moral 
advanlagr  tvAicA  Ar  tuill  not  br  slow  la  tmr  iht  nrxt  timr  tuf  havt 
anything  to  say  to  him  in  Eiimfic/'  Mark  that,  every  time  a 
British  minister  treats  the  Turk  ax  an  equ.il.  calls  him  M.tjcsty, 
regards  his  susceptibility,  and  ail  that,  M'  bondagt  of  sohh  bU  t^ 
Chrislmdom  is  pmloHgtd. 

.  .  .  But,  being  once  there,  having  put  down  one  barbsrisn 
and  set  up  another,  do  wc  not  contract  some  kind  of  duty 
towards  the  people  of  Egypt?  Had  wc  kept  out,  we  should 
not  have  been  responsible  for  anybody ;  now  we  arc  respon- 
sible for  the  tyrant  of  our  own  setting  up.  And  can  wc  ever 
keep  any  barbarian  at  all  in  decent  order?  Will  not  Tew6k 
begin  to  thumbscrew  and  ktilhaul",  and  the  people  to  revolt, 
the  moment  the  British  troops  arc  withdrawn .' 

^m  '  Sec  I  Kings  xvL  ai,  aa. 

^^P  '  On  the  (listinclions  between  Unfuaps  in  the  ^glutinstive  aod  the 

^^  Innexional  »l«|rc  *cc  Max  M(illcr'»  LfriHin  on  Iht  Snmtt  of  Langua^r, 

I  pp.  303.  337.    Arabic  ii  InDcxioiial.  Turkiib  RgglulinaCivc. 

I  ■  Uied  as  a  gencnl  term  (or  torture. 
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Surely,  RS  we  are  in  for  it,  wc  must  practically  lake  the 
government  of  E^gypt  into  our  own  hands.  And  no  las»  to  the 
Egyptians. 

To  THE  Rev.  N,  Pikocr. 

Somcrlcazc,  October  8,  i88a. 

.  .  .  I  ain  in  the  middle  of  Latins,  Volscians,  Samnitcs,  and 
such  birds,  of  whom  I  saw  a  liiUc  last  year,  unless  you  object 
in  the  case  of  Samnilts,  Hial  Sulla  has  left  nie  none  to  see. 
(October  15.)—!  shall  be  glad  when  I  get  to  less  disputed  timc^, 
and  I  have  done  a  bit  of  Bclisarlus  ahead,  by  way  of  relief. 
1  am  sonielimcfi  tempted  to  pitch  all  my  German  books  into  the 
tin,  and  say  thai  in  the  multitude  of  commcntniors  there  is  no 
knowledge.  Yec  one  cant ;  for,  though  each  man  goes  bothering 
about  and  spends  endless  time  in  confuting  everybody  else,  yet 
each  makes  some  good  points  that  you  can't  afford  to  lose. 
I  almost  wish  I  had  never  taken  up  thwe  things— I  am  yearning 
to  be  at  King  Roger,  though  a  synod  of  schoolmistresses  have 
passed  a  resolution  praying  me  to  leave  him  atone,  and  to  slick 
to  Henry  the  Clerk,  as  if  the  two  were  not  pari  of  the  same 
story.  But  I  feel  sure  that  the  little  Roman  and  Greek  books, 
doing  the  thing  from  an  oecumenical,  and  not  from  a  beggarly 
classical  point,  must  do  some  good. 

,  .  .  Can  you  give  the  world  anything  fuller  about  Norwegian 
politics?  Just  like  Swiss  politics,  they  ore  all  the  more  in- 
teresting in  themselves,  just  because  they  do  not  affect  the 
general  hubbub  of  the  »vorld.  but  therefore  nobody  attends  to 
them.  I  quite  understand  their  w.iniing  to  pari  from  Sweden  ; 
Sweden  and  any  king  of  Sweden  will  be  always  plotting  some- 
thing; but  Boniehow  a  king  of  the  Northmen  sounds  comfort- 
able; one  would  like  to  be  successor  of  Harold  llardrada  and 
Magnus  Bareleg. 


To  Tiios.  HoDGKiK,  Esq.,  D.CL. 

Somerleaze,  October  S,  188^ 
Your  letter  got  somehow  hidden  in  a  bog,  and  did  not  show 
itself  for  several  days.     My  evidence,  if  1  have  any,  about  the 
IroXvr  vrpanvita  Weeping  for  Isaac  of  Armenia  is,  perhaps, 
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hidden  in  the  same  bag,  and  may  come  out  in  the  like  sort. 
At  any  ratCf  I  can't  liglu  on  it  now'.  But  I  Iiavc  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  something  of  the  kind.  I  can't  liavc  mistaken 
Susy  for  an  Italian  (October  15)  army,  even  though  she  may 
have  been  a  host  in  herself.  I  should  hardly  go  and  dream 
a  Greek  inscription ;  but  1  am  not  sure :  I  once  dreamed  that 
I  disputed  with  the  devil  in  Creek  anapaests,  and  I  can  say  the 
anapaests  now. 

It  is  comforting  to  the  spirit,  the  way  in  which  you  talk 
of  High-Dutch  rommcntators.  each  man  'giving  his  precise 
reasons  for  diflerlng  from  all  who  have  gone  before  him,*  Oh, 
[  chuckled  over  that.  1  am  driven  wild  of  Ihcra  in  the  early 
Roman  history.  As  for  Ganvcrfassung,  Bryce  told  me  many 
years  ago  that  1  was  thought  to  be  the  only  man  in  England 
who  understuod  it.  ]  could  only  answer  that  I  did  not  know 
whether  anybody  else  understood,  but  that  I  was  certain  thot 
I  did  not 

.  .  .  You  find  out  things  about  letter  a  in  CoHtUui,  while  you 
arc  a-banking  ;  so  I  should  nc^-er  have  found  out  the  difl'erence 
between  a  West-Saxon  ^  and  a  Mcrcians/rifr,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  local  dispute  about  the  gaols  at  Taunton  and  Shepton. 


To  TiiK  Rev.  Dr.  Alloh. 

Somcrleaxe,  October  iti^  186a. 

.  .  .  Whnt  if  you  met  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  here  ? 
1  don't  know  that  he  is  coming  ;  but  I  have  asked  him.  Then 
my  eldest  daughter  is  staying  for  the  piping  and  fiddling  in  the 
house  of  a  Unitarian  minister  over  at  Leigh  Wood.  Not  long 
ago  I  was  in  a  train,  in  a  company  of  four  denominations,  Angli- 
can, Presbyterian.  Congregationalist,  Quaker.  And  [  told  tlie 
Friend  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  us  all,  as  his  Society  had 
not  persecuted,  while  all  the  others  had  whenever  they  had 
a  chance. 

'  The  tomb  of  Isaac  of  Annonia.  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  arc.  A.IK  6as,  a 
In  Ihc  precinct*  of  St.  Vitale,  at  Ravenna.  The  inncriptlon  kiatrs  that 
Ma  widow  Sunuina,  like  a  chMtc  tuttlcHlovc,  mourned  for  her  lord,  and 
that  the  boti  of  the  IlAliaoa,  'IraAXr  infitniiia,  bewailed  him. 
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To  THE  Rev.  Professor  Stvdbs. 

Somcrlcflzc,  November  15.  ifiSa. 

1  h«ve  not  managed  lo  make  anything  to  send  you.  and  per- 
haps it  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  I  dont  sec  that  the  Commission 
is  much  use,  or  that  1  am  much  use  on  it.  1  simply  see  a  great 
deal  to  say  against  everything  that  everybody  says  all  round, 
while  I  have  nothing  better  to  propose  instead.  But  I  have 
only  played  with  the  thing ;  yoti  have  given  real  work  to  it.  and 
it  wiU  be  a  great  pit>'  if  lis  all  thrown  away,  I  need  not  say 
that  1  go  along  with  much  that  you  say  about  law>-ers,  whom 
I  cursed  long  ago  in  vol.  v.  and  elsewhere.  '  They  will  not  be 
learned  nor  understand,  but  walk  on  still  in  darkness,'  Tell 
Coleridge  that  I  found  them  nut  years  ago,  when  Granville 
Somerset  made  the  wretched  boys  say  that  William 'introduced 
the  feudal  system '  at  the  Salisbury  Gem6t ;  and  he  would  not 
listen  when  I  tried  to  leach  him  better.  And  the  stuff  they  all 
talked  about  the  Arundel  case— just  sucli  stuff  as  1  should  talk 
if  [  had  to  plead  in  the  cause  of  Oxygen  v.  Nitrogen, 

Truly.  Henry  VIII  was  no  fool,  nor  Henry  [I  either.  Don't 
you  always  take  them  [ogetticr?  VIM  did  what  11  wanted  to 
do.  I  don't  ace  my  way  10  anything.  1  mii  sure  tUey  both 
meant  the  Archbishop's  court  to  be  final  as  a  rule,  and  only 
thought  of  a  machinery  to  meet  special  and  extreme  cases. 
Only  I  don't  see  how  to  make  a  machinery  to  meet  such 
cases,  and  keep  it  from  being  set  to  work  whenever  anybody 
chooses, 

I  suppose  that  the  nomination  for  each  case— a  special  com- 
mission for  some  special  emergency — was  the  right  thing  as 
Henry  VIll  meant  it.  He  could  choose  ibe  Attest  men  for  the 
particular  matter. 

Only,  2i  npit  &wt,  don't  bind  them  to  be  peers  or  lawyers  or 
bishops  or  colonels,  or  any  one  class  of  men. 

To  Processor  Ihne. 

Somerleaze,  November  16,  1883. 
...  I  cun't  say  that  Mommseo  convinces  me  about  fiofinlus, 
plebs,  curiae,  and  all  that     Don't  be  angry  if  1  say  that  so  many 
of  your  German  scholars  write  as  if  history  tvas  a  matter  of 
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theory,  as  if  tlicy  never  saw  any  of  it  going.  An  Englishman, 
American,  Swiss,  or  Norwegian,  wlio  has  lived  in  a  real  political 
system  of  some  kind,  has  advantages.  And  Niebuhr  got  the 
some  kind  of  practical  way  of  looking  at  things  somehow  or 
other;  I  don't  quite  sec  how.  He  thoroughly  understood 
a  crowd  of  things  which  most  of  them  don't.  Mummsen  argues 
that  the  curiae  could  not  have  been  b  purely  patrician  body, 
because,  when  it  came  to  survivals,  ihcy  were  represented  by 
thirty  lictora,  who  were  plebeians.  Now  we  have  an  exact 
parallel  in  England.  Till  quite  lately,  in  the  merely  formal 
meeting  and  prorogations  of  Parliament,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  represented  by  its  clerks,  who  were  no  more 
memlKfs  of  the  House  than  the  lictors  were  members  of  the 
patrician  curiae. 

.  .  .  t  quarrel  with  'disjecta  membra,'  because  what  they 
mean  to  quote  Is  Horace's  '  disjecti  membra  poetae.* 

Many  writers  seem  to  make  no  allowance  for  the  inaccurate 
way  in  which  people  talk  aud  think  and  allow  themselves  to  use 
names.  Half  the  phrases  used  in  the  newspapers  about  public 
affairs  in  England,  many  more  than  half  of  what  you  hear  in 
private  talk,  arc  inaccurate  when  judged  by  any  formal  state- 
ment. This  is  just  tike  jumbhng/c^if/H.s  and  ^f^,  and  the  like, 
i/xx)  cases  where  they  are  confounded  prove  nothing,  one 
where  they  arc  distinguished  proves  a  great  deal.  And  I  can- 
not believe  that  fopuius  is  tlie  whole,  and  fJfds  the  part 

To  Miss  EniTit  Tiiokisok. 

Somcrlcaze,  November  19,  tSSa. 
Your  tctUr  of  November  i  found  me  tied  and  bound  on 
Totingum^  The  day  you  wrote  it  I  was  at  KImore  of  the 
HwiccBS,  abiding  with  Sir  William  Guise.  1  went  to  Gloucester 
on  October  31  to  hold  forth— a  mild  holding  forth  about  abbots 
and  such  like,  which  1  hod  promised  to  W.  H.  I.yttcltoo,  one  of 
the  canons,  and  ecrlnin  other.  Somehow  I  lost  my  voice,  an 
awkward  thing  when  one  has  to  talk.    )  guess  1  led  it  witli 


'  I.e.  At  Knapdale,TeQUi>gi  tlic  residence  at  that  lime  of  Mr.  Mac* 
millan. 
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aQunker  primer.  W  whom  Lord  Ducie  look  mc.«  praiscwonhy 
man.  Bellou-s  by  name,  who  has  made  a  French  dlciionary  snd 
a  discourse  of  Gin-urn ',  and  who  sUa  in  his  printing-office  over 
a  piece  of  the  waJl  thereof,  of  his  own  digging  out.  Well,  at 
dinner  I  found  thai  my  voice  was  gone ;  but  kind  folk  coddled 
me  up  with  cloves  and  port,  and  I  got  through  the  talk  some- 
how, seemingly  to  the  general  approval  of  the  CInudinn  city- 
Next  day  I  got  rather  wet,  and  <<id  some  sneezing:  but 
I  seemed  all  right  on  Thursday,  went  up  to  London,  sat  on 
Commission*,  heard  Stubbs  and  Coleridge  Ijhs ponti/icum  and 
JMsfiviU)  wrangle  a  bit,  and  spake  myself  a  word  or  two  of  Her 
Majesty's  just  title  as  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Then  to  Tooling,  whither  came  Anthony  Trollope 
to  dinner,  who,  being  much  scolded  of  Macmilinn,  fell  sick 
next  day,  as  has  been  more  largely  expressed  in  all  the  news* 
papers,  only  without  the  bit  of  secret  history.  (As  ever,  wc 
get  the  wars  without  the '.^huBotii*.!  It  must  have  been  the 
same  day  or  very  near  to  It  that  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  fell 
sick  also. 

.  .  .  Then,  as  if  there  had  been  a  murrain  among  us,  1  fell 
sick  also,  coughing  mightily  all  Friday  and  ha%'ing  gouty  woes 
in  my  right  fuut.  So  we  had  to  send  telegrams  about  to  Stubbs, 
Bryce,  and  others,  and  to  leave  Hunt  to  walk  vainly  to  and  fro 
at  the  top  of  Duke  Street,  Piccadilly.  So  Mrs.  Macmillan  and 
her  doctor  took  hold  of  me.  and  would  not  let  me  go,  but 
bathed  me  and  dosed  me  and  puddinged  me  behind  and  before, 
tho' all  the  while  I  did  not  think  there  was  much  the  matter. 
But  they  felt  pulses  and  made  faces,  and  talked  hard  words ;  so 
I  had  to  knock  under.  There  1  was  in  prison  for  eight  days, 
saw  no  man  out  of  the  house  save  once,  P.  G.  Hamerton  *,  did 
very  little  work,  but  read  a  heap  of  novels,  as  John  UtghsanI, 
My  Jo  John,  Vnttiown  lo  History,  Vicf  Versa,  and  my  usual 
portion  of  Waller  Scott.    Wednesday,  November  8,  Eleanor 

'  The  name  oflhc  Roman  city  called  by  the  Engliih  Gloucester, 

*  Ecdcsiaatical  Courts  Commisiiaii. 
'  An  alliwion  to  the  works  of  the  hUloriin   Procopios,  who  wrote 

B  hisioiy  of  wars  in  eight  books,  and  a  book  of  anecdote*  t'AtiK8uTo;. 

*  Tlic  wrll  known  ctchtr,  author  of  Thougklt  aboal  Art,  EkMing  and 
Ettktrt,  ttoHMl  HbOHl  my  H^UM,  &C. 
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came  up,  and,  November  ii.  carried  me  home.  I  have  not 
bren  allowed  to  go  out,  save  once  in  a  cl<»e  carriage;  but  I  don't 
feel  really  b.id,  and  can  walk  again. 

lam  talcing  a  course  of  Gardiner,  as  I  thought  1  knewleis 
of  those  times  than  I  ought.  His  general  notion  of  men  then 
seems  to  be  that  they  were  great  scoundrels,  but  that  they  did 
not  know  it.  Mis  Bacon  is  distinctly  less  wise,  less  great,  and 
less  mean,  than  Macaulay's. 


To  THE  Rev.  Cakon  Liddon. 

Somerlcaxe,  Decembers,  1883. 
. .  .  We  are  put  on  the  toes  of  expectation  to-day  by  a 
rumour  that  there  is  something  in  Sptttator's  hint  of  Saturday 
—thill  Church  is  lo  be  Archbishop,  and  you  to  succeed  him  as 
the  High  Dean  of  Ponies.  'Tis  too  good  lo  believe;  but  I  have 
been  searching  for  precedents,  and  I  find  that  when,a»  the  late 
Archbishop  said,  changes  in  Church  and  State  arc  a-coming, 
precedents  are  for  choosing  a  simple  Presbyter  (or  less),  and 
latterly  a  Dean  of  Poules,  Only  how  Church  will  kick  1  The 
people's  William  will  have  lo  copy  ihe  other  William,  who  wa« 
not  the  people's,  and  lo  drive  the  staff  into  his  hand  by  main 
force'.  N.B.— 1  conceive  the  scene  according  to  an  ans^ver 
that  I  once  got  in  the  Schools.  '  How  is  a  bishop  appointed  i ' 
'He  is  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  by  the  delivery  of 
a  staff.'  Another  answer  was  that  he  was  'elected  by  the 
minor  canons ' ;  a  mysterious  answer,  to  the  force  of  which 
Boasc  alone  saw  bis  way. 


V 


To  Misa  Edith  Thompson. 

Somcrleaie,  December  17,  188a. 
We  have  had  no  guests  since  Anthony  Trollopc  in 
October  (of  whom  I  have  made  a  small  Anioniad  in  Macmiilan), 

tand   he  was  the  only  one  since  Delia  went   in  September. 
1  have  been  a  good  deal  shut  up  and  left,  but  1  have  been  in  tip* 


'  Rrferring  lo  tho  forrilik  Invcttllure  of  Anietm  wllh  the  Siihop'* 
itoff  by  Withnm  Rufu* ;  Ewdmcr,  Uitl.  Nov.  t6.  Sec  litigH  nf  WOliam 
flitfW,  1.396-399. 
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li>p  working  order,  and  have  got  on  well  with  many  things 
I  fear  lh.1t  poor  dear  Johnny  Green  is  in  a  very  bad  way 
indcL-d.  Bryce  also  is  in  those  parts— Cannes  and  Mentone  to 
wit -and  hopes  to  see  him. 

.  .  ,  John  RhJ's  verily  knows  what  he  is  about ;  but  1  have 
not  yet  read  him  through.  But,  Trom  what  Arthur  saya, 
I  gather  that  he  wilt  bring  certain  strange  things  to  our  ears '. 

With  Gardiner  I  have  got  only  a  little  way  into  Charles  I. 
He  certainly  does  not  tell  his  story  like  Macaulay.  But  he 
imprcssca  me  with  the  feeling  that  he  ia  telling  a  tnic  story. 
Also  his  rare  references  to  earlier  limes  arc  aa  invariably  right 
as  Froude's  are  invariably  wrong.  1  have  not  yet  marked  any 
unfairness  to  Laud  and  those ;  but  I  have  hardly  reached  the 
time  for  it.  But  here  comes  the  nuisance  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  One  can't  go  unreservedly  with  any  side,  as  one 
with  our  friends  in  the  thirteenth.  My  political  and  my  reli- 
gious sympathies  are  divided.  I  go  with  the  Parliament  as 
Parliament ;  but  I  can  get  up  no  sjTnpathy  with  the  Piiriian  as 
Puritan.  I  don't  like  his  particular  form  of  religion,  and  he  is 
no  more  tolerant  than  anybody  else.  Surely  Gardiner  shows 
diat  in  matters  of  opinion  Laud  was  immcasureably  more 
liberal  than  his  enemies,  and  to  the  little  that  he  really  enforced 
in  maucrs  of  ceremony  there  is  the  best  witness,  namely,  that 
it  has  long  been  universally  accepted  without  anybody  of  any 
party  objecting,  and  that,  though  the  letter  of  the  law  still 
allows  something  else.    Where  then  was  the  hitch  ?    Was  it 

1.  A  most  unjust  notion  of  lending  to  the  Pope  ! 

a.  An  unlucky  connexion  with  the  Crown  when  the  Crown 
was  going  wTong  ? 

3.  laud's  most  unlucky  way  of  doing  things ;  so  that  the 
very  best  scheme,  if  he  took  it  up,  was  safe  to  offend 
people  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  something  in  all  these;  but 
I  feel  that  they  only  lie  on  the  surface,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing deeper.  Isn't  it  that  the  whole  Anglican  system,  though 
I  think  unfairly  c.itled  a  compromise  by  Macaulay  and  others, 
Still  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  nciUier  beast  nor  bird? 


'  Acts  xrii.  aa. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


1  fancy  people  will  lay  on '  more  zealously  for  cither  or  the 
extremes.  Bui  I  have  not  got  far  enough  really  to  judge  of 
Gardiner's  treatment. 

Remember  on  the  other  hand  that,  though  neither  Kcfonners 
in  the  sixlecnlh  century  or  Puritans  in  the  seventeenth  century 
strove  in  any  sense  for  '  relipous  liberty,'  or  for  nnyihing  but 
to  set  up  one  intolerant  system  instead  of  another,  yet  cvcrj- 
blow  of  the  kind  was  a  gain  for  religious  liberty  in  the  lon}[  run. 

.  .  .  You  naw,  I  suppose,  sboui  Church  and  the  Areh- 
bishoprie.  'Twns  too  good  to  be  possible.  [  like  the  little 
I  know  of  Ucnson. 


To  JoMH  (aged  six),  son  of  At-EXANDER  Macmillan,  uncle 

TO  HIS  HALP- brother's  CIIILDKCN. 

Christmas  Day,  1863. 
My  dear  Unclk  John, 

I  suppose  I  may  call  you  Uncle  John,  like  Uncle  Tom, 
whom  they  called  Uncle,  tltough  they  were  not  his  nephews 
and  nieces.  You  see  you  have  the  advantage  of  me,  as  1  never 
was  uncle  to  anybody ;  so  1  don't  know  how  it  feels  to  be 
an  uncle.  You  have  taken  10  it  early.  I  take  it  out  in  being 
grandfather  lo  several  people  (which  you  are  not  yet  to  any- 
body), one  of  whom,  my  grandson  Edward,  has  sent  me  a  goat 
of  his  own  sewing  (mark  'tis  srw  and  not  sowi,  which  came 
by  the  same  post  as  your  pretty  card  with  eggs  and  Rowers. 
Thanks  for  thinking  of  me.  I  am  glad  you  arc  learning  a  Lay 
of  AncietU  Rome ;  you  don't  say  which.  If 'tis  Eloralius,  1  shall 
be  afraid,  as  haply  you  will  'shake  your  little  list*  il  won't 
think  that  you  will  'scream  out  curses')  If  1  should  come  too 
soon  before  you  arc  ready.  Perhaps  you  may  go  some  day 
on  a  donkey'  from  Cora  to  Norba  or  up  the  while  Street  of 
Tusculum. 

Why  don't  you  make  your  mamma  bring  you  end  Mary 
to  see  me  some  day .'  Only  come  when  it  is  less  muddy, 
and  you  shall  run  prettily  up  the  hills,  and  feed  the  peacock, 
and  play  with  Hakon  (mickle  swart  hoimd),  and   Foochou 


'  I.  e.  Fight,  lay  on  blowa,  as   in   Shakapearc's   MarttiA,   •  Lay  on 
Hacduff.' 
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(mickle  yellow  hound  from  China),  and  Minnie  (yellow  cat). 
Greet  well  all  at  home  and  Mary  and  Lucy  [Geikie].  Perhaps 
Lucy  has  taught  her  father  to  eat  strawbeny  ices  by  this 
time  (though  'tis  hardly  the  time  for  them,  except  in  America). 
I  think  a  philosopher  might  do  so,  even  though  he  is  not 
a  botanist,  I  dare  say  you  don't  understand,  but  I  dare  say 
Lucy  will.  Here  is  near  the  end  of  the  sheet ;  so  no  more 
Johnny  boy,  bonny  boy. 

From  your  very  good  friend, 

E.  A.  F. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Report  of  Comuission  oh  Ecclgsiasticai.  Coiirts.    Tour  in 

AUVERCKE.      SpEICCH  AT  OxFORD  Olt  OKAXTINC  MoHEY  rOK 

A  PiivsiOLOCicAt.  Labokatorv.  AproiNTKD  RcciUB  Pro- 
fessor OF  Modern  History.  [naL'cuhai.  Lecture. 
OriMQNS  ON  Social  Life  ano  Eoucational  Work  i» 
Oxford,  Home  Rule,  and  Imperial  Federation.  Broken 
Health.  Visit  to  Sicily.  Beuiks  History  of  Sicily. 
Correspokdence. 

A.D.  1883-18!l(>. 

The  Report  ofthe  Royal  Coinnii.ssion  on  Kcclcsiastical 
Courts  was  issued  in  1883.  Frecmao's  attcnd^incc  at 
the  sittings  of  the  Commission  had  been  far  from  regular, 
owing  partly  to  his  visit  to  America  in  i8«i-2,  partly 
to  his  broken  health,  and  partly  also  to  his  excessive 
dislike  lo  London.  But  he  was  too  conscientious  not  to 
give  the  subject  of  inquiry  much  careful  thought  and 
attention,  and  on  some  points  connected  wHth  it  he  held 
very  clear  and  positive  views.  On  March  I3,  1W83,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Stubbs : — 

' ...  I  am  gelling  interested  on  one  point.  I  am  getting  near 
to  a  real  opinion  nboul  the  Final  Appeal.  My  difficulty  through- 
out has  been  that  I  have  objected  to  everything  that  everybody 
else  proposed,  and  had  nothing  better  to  propose  myscir.  But 
here  1  have  a  vtry  distinct  view,  Henry  VllI  most  assuredly 
did  not  mean  everything  to  be  trird  Ihrier.  He  did  not  mean 
that  there  should  be  an  np|)cal  rmm  (he  archbishop's  court  aft 
tt  matter  of  course ;  he  wished  merely  lo  provide  a  remedy  in 
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uny  special  case  where  the  archbishop's  court  had  clearly  not 
done  ils  duty.  Could  not  we  put  somewhere  a  power  of 
judging  whether  there  is  any  ground  for  on  appeal  or  not  I J 
The  lawyers  ihcmaclves  do  something  of  the  kind  that  I  mcaBI 
when  a  man  moves  for  a  "  rule  "  or  a  new  trial.  Then  agtfal, 
the  delegates  must  not  be  whoUy  any  kind  of  people,  above 
all,  not  wholly  lawyers.  There  should  be  some  lawyers, 
because  questions  of  their  trade  may  nl^^'a>'5  turn  up  ;  but  not  all 
lawyers,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  about  which  lawyers 
don*t  understand,  and  about  whicli  they  are  less  fil  to  judge 
than  any  other  man.  On  any  hard  historical  point.  Jack.  Tom, 
and  Harry  in  the  road  are  simply  MHqualified  to  judge:  Snooks, 
Q.C.,  or  Mr.  Justice  Toinkina  are  (A^ualified.  Jack.  Tom,  and 
Harry  siraply  don't  loiow ;  Snooks,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Justice  Tom- 
kins  hiow  wrong,  which  is  worse.  Jack,  Tom,  and  Harrj-  may 
haply  be  taught.  Q.C.  and  Mr.  Justice  can't  and  won't  be 
taught. 

'.  ,  .  Can  anything  be  done  towards  either  of  these  points? 
Some  of  us  might  make  a  separate  report. 

'  Then  we  must  do  nothing  to  countenance  the  superstitioii 
that  if  the  king  delegates  bishops,  it  makes  it  something  more 
holy  than  if  he  nominates  lawyers  or  captains.  Wc  have  used 
up  bishops  as  bishops,  before  wc  gel  to  the  king.  If  the  king 
appoints  bishops,  ihcy  sit  not  as  bishops  but  as  the  king's 
delegates,  and  it  is  the  king's  court  equally.  Only  one  kind  of 
delegates  is  better  than  another,  and  a  body  made  up  wholly 
of  lawyers  is  the  worst  of  all.  1  would  leave  the  appointment 
perfectly  open,  as  it  was  by  Henry  VII 1.  Think  over  nil  this, 
please.' 

He  recurs  to  the  subject  in  another  letter  to  Mr. 
Stubbs  on  June  3,  iHSj ; — 

*.  .  .  That  Final  Court  composed  wholly  of  lawyers  (bad  luck 
to  tbemi  stitl  sticks  in  my  throat.  Can  nothing  be  done }  The 
papers  eay  that  you  praught  before  the  Judges,  but  took  no 
notice  of  their  presence.  I  would  have  praught  from  the  text — 
"  Be  learned,  ye  that  are  judges  of  the  earth,"  and  prove  to 
them  how  very  unlearned  all  of  them  arc  in  many  things. 
Then,  if  they  don't  reform,  you  might  preach  next  year  from 
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"  Let  their  judges  be  overthrown  in  stony  places,  that  they 
may  hear  my  words,  for  they  are  sweet."  I  should  like  to  sec 
tticm  overthrown  in  Ehbor  rocks  (your  old  climhing-placc)  and 
you  sweetly  explaining  to  them  that  William  did  not  bring  in 
the  Teudal  system  at  the  GcmOi  of  Salisbury.' 
His  final  letter  to  Mr.  Stubbs  on  thi.t  point  Li  ditcd 
June  20,  when  the  sittings  of  the  Commissioners  were 
drawing  to  an  end. 

■ ...  I  believe  the  power  Tu3sis ',  who  was  worshipped  near 
Hadrian's  Villa,  has  so  Tar  relaxed  her  hold  on  me  that  I  might 
safely  conic  up  lo-morrow  :  but  'tis  only  one  day,  and  1  have 
not  heard  the  rest,  and  if  I  do  eomc  I  hnvc  nowhere  to  go  in 
that  horrid  London,  and  Hannibal  and  Asdrubal  arc  so  much 
more  interesting  '.  .  .  .  What  say  you  to  a  protest  against  the 
judges  in  the  last  resort  i  I  don't  want  to  keep  lavi*yers  out. 
They  may  be  wanted  for  any  points  of  their  own  trade  that  may 
(um  up.  And  this  or  (hat  lawyer  often  knows  a  lot  besides  his 
own  trade,  and  may  therefore  personally  be  a  very  fit  man. 
But  to  confine  it  to  members  of  the  trade  is  to  confine  it  to  men 
who,  so  far  as  they  ore  members  of  the  trade,  are  more  incom- 
petent than  any  other  cl.iss  gf  men.  .  .  .  'Tis  the  one  thing 
I  feel  strongly  about,  as  the  one  thing  that  concerns  historic 
truth." 

The  Commissioners  in  their  final  Report  recommended 
th;it  cases  of  heresy  and  of  breach  of  ritual  should  be 
tried  in  the  first  instance  in  the  Diucc^tn  Court, and  that 
an  appeal  should  lie  from  the  Diocesan  Court  to  the 
Archicpiscopal  Court  of  the  Province,  and  from  the 
Court  of  the  Province  to  the  Crown — the  Crown  Court 
to  coiisi.st  of  a  permanent  body  of  la)'  judges  learned  in 
the  law,  not  lei>$  than  five  lo  be  summoned  for  each  case 

'  LjiIIii  for  cough. 

*  It  appous,  howtrrer,  from  the  cstalopio  of  allcndADcci  appended  to 
the  Report  that  he  wuh  prcicnt  ■(  Ihc  iMt  Ion  alttinKa  at  the  Con- 
miuionvn^  [ncludins  one  on  June  tlw  aBlb, 
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by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  rotation.  Statements  of 
di.tseiit  or  reservation  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  were  appended  to  the  Report,  including  the 
fol1owin{;  from  Freeman : — 

'  I  wish  to  sietc  my  dissent  from  the  words  which  confine  the 
hearing  of  appeals  to  the  Crown  to  incrnbcrs  of  a  single  pro* 
fcssian.  I  would  leave  it  open  to  the  Crown  to  appoint  lawyers,  i 
churchmen,  or  any  other  persons  who  may  be  thought  com* 
pcicnc,  as  W3s  the  case  with  the  Court  of  Dclcgaica  under  the 
Statutcof  Henry  VIII.  I  hold  that  the  examination  of  questions 
of  this  Und  consluitlycalla  for  knowledge  of  a  special  kind,  the 
presence  of  which  is  by  no  means  implied  in  the  professional 
learning  of  the  lawyer,  and  which  is  just  ;ls  likely  to  be  found  J 
in  any  other  persons,  clerical  or  lay.' 

The  following  letters  were  written  during  a.  tour  with 
his  wife  and  two  of  his  daughters  in  Auvcrgnc  and 
central  France,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  An- 
gers. Tours,  Poitiers,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Lc  Puy,  Is.soire, 
Brioudc,  Uourges,  Orleans,  and  Chartrcs. 

To  T.  floDGitiB,  EsQt  D.CL. 

Clermont  Fcrrand,  October  19,  1883. 
...  I  sec  you  don't  know  this  Arvcmia.  Well,  1  defined  it 
as  the  land  of  land-dolphins  and  snuflcd  out  spitfires.  The 
Viennese  is  another  land  of  land-dolphins,  and  by  Alba  is  a 
land  of  snuffed  out  spillircs  ;  but  is  there  any  other  land  com* 
bines  the  two }  Looking  everywhere  but  over  the  big  plain  of 
Liniagnetisa  mass  of/wys  and  j^nyAiKs (for  some  be  %-ery  liny), 
all  of  which  spat  in  times  past,  that  is,  in  Dawkins'  time,  not 
your's  or  mine.  When  they  were  all  burning,  it  must  have 
been  rather  like  Wolverhampton  or  Mcrthyr  Tydfil  by  night ; 
only  there  was,  I  suppose,  nobody  to  sec  them,  The  lava  on 
the  top  of  other  layers  speaks  for  Itself,  as  do  the  tmUrtsin  the 
hill-taps,  and,  as  at  Catania,  they  build  things  of  la^-^,  Clermont 
Cathedral  to  start  with.    It  is  Itard  to  believe  one  is  in  France; 
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Ihc  villages  dotted  about  among  the  hills  look  so  much  more 
like  Italy ;  but  I  don't  know  any  pari  of  Italy  where  the  hilla 
themselves  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  are  dolled  about  in  the  same 
way.  Some  of  them  really  look  like  our  little  island  hills  in 
Somerset. 

Dn  you  know  the  origin  of  Puy  dc  DAmc  ?  I  fancied  it  was 
because  it  looks  like  a  cupola ;  but  that  can't  be.  The  whole 
range  is  MohI  DAmr,  Puy  de  DOmc  only  its  highest  point.  And 
there  b  an  inscription  of  somebody  somewhere  DHmiensis. 

The  churches  of  Romanesque  date  have  a  marked  style  o) 
their  own,  and  the  towns  are  full  of  fine  houses  of  various  dates. 
mostly,  of  course,  latish.  The  churches  arc  seldom,  I  think, 
before  eleventh  century.  There  may  be  a  scrap  or  two  here 
and  there.  The  Arvernian  antiquaries  seem  fond  of  putting 
things  before  their  time,  but  so  arc  all  antiquaries,  unless  well 
watched. 

'Tis  a  relief  to  be  out  of  the  iiit  apxa  '—in  other  words,  not  to 
see  Timrs  or  other  English  daily  papers.  But  how  meagre  and 
ally  are  the  French  papers.  I  have  just  read  in  Spectator  about 
Seeley's  scheme  of  federation.  I  say  Nay,  because  U.  S.  are 
separated,  and  such  a  union  of  the  other  things  would  draw  the 
line  between  Middle  and  New  England  harder  still.  As  things 
arc,  the  more  quite  independent  Englands  the  better. 

To  Miss  Edith  Thompson- 
HOtcl  de  r  Europe,  Le  Puy,  October  35,  i88Q. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  give  you  some  report 
of  our  doings  since  I  sent  you  a  card  from  Clermont  on  the 
l4tlL  .  .  . 

From  Clermont  as  a  centre  we — that  is.  one  or  more,  for  ive 
did  not  all  go  to  every  place,  and  Florence  iBrioude,  October  361 
several  times  tarried  behind— went  to  divers  places,  as  Mont- 
fcrrand.  a  most  wonderful  collection  of  ancient  houses;  Riom 
to  which  I  must  go  again  to  get  the  abbey  of  Mozac  ;  Royal- 
cum-Chamalicrcs ;  Gergovia-  (verj-  like  Uleybury')  eum-Mont 

'  ('Rule  of  Zeus' or  Jupiter) 

'  A  hill  in  Gloucslershlre,  near  his  old  home  at  Ducslcy.  tlio  site 
«(a  Roman  encuopment.  with  a  very  deep  trench  round  the  edge. 

VOL.  n.  T 
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Rognon  (very  like  GIaM<mbur>-  Tor).  Our  hotel  at  Clcrmoni 
hss  fine  views  of  Puy  de  DAme,  which  your  PoMe  bftrdly  can 
have.  From  Clermoni  we  drove  to  St.  Neciaire.  taking  scversl 
small  places  on  the  way.  the  chief  of  which  was  yci  another 
MoHS  A<uhii.  known  as  Monl-Aigud-lc-Blanc.  a  chiireh  and 
castle  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  li  was  haixl  to  believe  that  u-e  were 
not  in  Italy,  with  the  hills  and  the  towns  and  villages  dotted 
about  on  the  hills,  very  unlike  most  parts  of  Gaul.  St.  Nectaire 
is  a  wonderfully  great  chnrch  in  so  small  a  space.  There  wc 
slept :  the  HoMdf  t ElaMi^srmfnl  opening  specially  for  tis.  Up 
lo  this  time  we  had  very  fine  and  warm  weather,  one  rainy 
morning  only,  which  madr  ns  pm  off  Orsivin  for  a  day 
Thence  on  with  the  carriage  to  Issoire,  part  of  the  ivny  over  the 
same  TiaA  day  dull,  gloomy,  cold,  misty:  wc  thought  all  our 
fine  wcnlhcr  was  over.  Issoire  church  is  about  the  finest  of  the 
lot  of  that  specially  Arvemian  tj-pc. 

From  Isdoire  railway  to  Lc  Puy— O  le  Puy— what  a  place ! 
I  think  for  position  it  (logs  every  place  1  know ;  only  I  would 
fain  have  another  little  Llnnfihangcl '  on  the  top  of  all,  instead  of 
that  large  idol.  And  surely  it  is  irreverent  to  go  up  inside  Our 
Lady:  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  one  should  deify  a  staircase. 
But  what  3  view  of  Polignac  and  elsewhere,  and  much  the  best 
place  to  mark  how  the  Byzantine  church  was  lengthened  into 
the  present  ■'■nt^n*  of  a  nave.  1  delighted  in  the  real  Michael- 
mount,  but  I  never  saw  a  more  puzzling  building.  And  why  on 
earth  do  ihcy  call  that  very  pretty  ocingonal  building  near  the 
foot.  Temple  nf  Diana?  I  should  guess  it  «-ns  a  baptistery 
you,  of  course,  saw  the  oihcr  baptistcr>'.  not  equal  to  Poitiers 
only  a  baptistery  could  hardly  have  got  there.  We  vrent  out  to 
Polignac— what  a  position,  and  a  very  good  church  at  the  base. 
And  with  it  we  took  the  Organ  ofi  Clermont,  October  29)  Espaly', 
where  hexagonal  columns  grow,  ready  made  for  the  building  of 
Etruscan  wallsorsuch  like  uses.  .  .  .  And  now  far  your  English 


■  ■Chiiixh  of  Ihf  Anicf],'  One  of  the  nKky  hcijihts  nl  Ir  Puy  t» 
crowneit  wHIl  a  small  Church  doilic*lcd  10  SL  Midiiel,  but  on  RnoUicr 
a  eolosul  figure  of  Ihc  Vlr^n  and  Child  has  been  placed,  made  out  of 
the  metal  of  guns  captured  in  the  Crimean  war.  TTicre  i«  a  windi»( 
staircase  inside  ihe  flKure. 

'  Raiuiltic  columim  called  ■  \jot  OTKuo*  d*  rj7>>il>y.' 
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journey.  Somehow,  1  don't  (Bourges,  October  30)  know  how 
I  got  it  into  my  head  ;  bill  I  fancied  that  you  were  going  to  keep 
in  the  land  of  the  Ilwiccas,  and  so  snid  nothing  about  Scrob- 
saelan  or  Magcsuetan.  For  truly  do  not  Shrewsbury  and 
Bridgeiiorlh  figure  in  W./f.'vol. ii., and  lierel'ord  in  iV.Cvol.ii.? 
I  don't  believe  you  saw  the  friars'  churches  at  Gloucester,  which 
are  utterly  messed  uiid  made  up  into  houses,  and  no  one  would 
lind  tlietn  without  a  guide.  But  don't  mention  Gloucester  along 
with  Durham,  though  I  certainly  liked  the  nave  better  the  last 
lime  I  was  there  i}ian  I  ever  did  before.  I  doubt  if  I  know  the 
Ncxv  Inn-  I  never  went  into  detail  for  the  battle  of  Tcwkcsburj', 
the  only  doings  of  that  lime  that  I  ever  went  imo  minutely  waa 
Wakefield — but  1  always  fancied  it  was  in  the  lields  south  of 
ihc  nbbcy.  I  hope  you  got  up  the  fact  that  at  Tewkesbury  the 
poriahionen  bought  the  monaallc  church-tower,  transepts,  and 
esstcm  limb,  of  Henry  VIII  (sec  Arundel  Case  in  Tomiis  ttid 
Districts).  No ;  tnily  the  abbot  of  Gloucester  had  a  mightier 
church  than  the  bishop  of  Hereford;  only  remember  nil  that 
the  wind  and  Jamca  Wyati  did  in  blowing  down  the  west 
tower— stuck  on  as  at  Shrcvrabury  abbey,  and  shortening  the 
nave.  At  Shrewsbury  you  don'l  say  whether  you  got  inside 
the  castle  G.  T.  Clark  nnd  1  did  in  r88o:  'tis  chiefly  for  the 
mound  and  the  view.  But  Shrewsbury  wants  a  good  deal  of 
walking  round  about  lultyto  take  in  the  peninsula  site.  You 
beat  me  in  having  been  to  Orderic's  birthplace' and  to  Ceawlin's 
great  smashing  at  Uriconium '. 

In  February,  18^4,  he  went  up  to  Oxford  to  stpes^i 
and  vote  in  Convocation  against  the  proposal  to  grant 
/'io,ooo  for  the  establishment  of  a  Physiological  La- 
boratory. He  did  not  take  this  step  without  much 
careful  consideration.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bryce,  before 
he  had  finally  made  uj)  his  mind,  he  writes : — 

'  WiUiax,  R^/m. 

'  Ellin  gttuiiti. 

'  Ccawliii,  King  of  the  Weat.S«xont,  nonncd  uid  destroyed  (in  jUg) 
the  Roman*  Briiiih  lown  of  UriconiuiD,  alluatcd  «l  Uiv  fout  or  the 
Wrekin,  near  the  Severn. 

T  2 
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'  1  h;ivc  slvniys  refused  lo  join  the  exinemc  anii-vnvisectlon 
movements,  though  often  pressed,  because  I  an  conceive  occa- 
sional  cases  in  whii^h  some  special  experiment  of  the  kind 
might  be  justified.  Bid  it  is  another  thing  to  make  torture  an 
ordinnry  mailer  of  study  verging  on  a  kind  of  sport — one  hears 
of  "  a  beautiful  experiment "  when  same  wretched  creature  is 
mangled— and  to  grant  vast  sums  to  tJif  only  branch  of  study 
aihasc  tnomtify  can  br  cnUed in  qurslioit,  while  not  a  penny  would 
be  given  to  any  purpose  of  sound  teaming,* 

A  few  days  later,  February  4,  continuiug  the  same 
letter,  he  says : — 

'After  much  thought,  weighing  letters  on  both  sides,  and 
iiiniing  again  to  the  old  Vivisection  Blue  Book— how  different 
the  evidence  of  RoUeston,  a  scholar  and  a  good  man,  from  most 
of  the  scientific  cock-a-hoops !— I  have  settled  lo  be  at  Oxford 
to-morrow.  1  don't  like  going  against  many  friends,  but  tis 
R  matter  of  righl  and  wrong." 

In  hi.s  speech  on  the  following  day,  .ifler  alluding  to 
the  statements  made  in  some  of  the  daily  pnpers  that 
'country  clergymen,  whipped  up  at  the  bidding  of 
prejudice'  were  coming  to  vote  against  the  proposal,  he 
said : — 

'The  law  makes  us  non-residents  legislators  in  University 
matters  jusi  as  much  as  residents,  and  so  long  as  the  law  gives 
us  those  powers  sn  long  shnll  we  go  on  exercising  them  in 
defiance  of  any  amount  of  sneering.  But  let  me  speak  for 
myself:  I  at  least  am  not  a  cotmtry  clergyman  :  I  have  not 
been  "  whipped  up,'*  nor  do  1  come  at  the  bidding  of  prejudice. 
I  come  at  the  bidding  of  conscience  to  vote  for  the  first  time  in 
all  the  years  during  which  I  have  had  a  place  in  this  house^ 
years  in  which  I  have  not  very  often  voted  and  very  seldom 
spoken— on  a  question  which  is  distinctly  a  moral  one."  He 
thought  that '  the  term  science  was  claimed  far  too  exclusively 
for  material  sciences,  and  that  anything  which  tended  to  advance 
these  sciences  seemed  to  he  thought  juslittsblc.  But  what  was 
"  science  ? "   Simply  ihc  Latin  word  for  knowledge.   One  branch 
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of  knowledge  was  as  much  science  as  another.  All  branchcSj 
philology,  geology,  history,  astronomy,  chemistry,  might  itll 
nourish  side  by  side  on  equal  terms.  All  were  lawful  and 
honourable  studies,  pursued  by  lawful  and  honourable  means. 
Let  physiology/  he  said, '  flourish  along  side  of  the  others,  if  it 
uui  show  that  its  hands  are  as  clean  as  their's.  Not  one  of  those 
Other  studies  is  open  to  so  much  as  a  duubt  un  any  moral 
grounds.  Physiology,  so  far  as  it  involves  the  practice  of  vivi- 
section, is  open  to  such  a  moral  doubl.  Ibis  decree  picks  out 
the  one  study  which  is  at  least  open  to  a  moral  doubt  as  the 
object  of  a  vast  and  lavish  expenditure  which  would  certainly 
not  be  thought  of  on  behalf  of  any  other  study.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  ^10,000  would  never  be  voted  for  the  help  of  the 
British  school  at  Athens,  still  less  for  any  purpose  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  own  despised  land,  folk,  and  tongue.' 

There  is  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  this  last  sentence 
which  colours  many  of  his  letters  to  intim.atc  friends 
about  this  time.  Occasionally,  indeed,  he  writes  in 
a  tone  of  sadness  and  vexation  of  spirit  never  manifested 
in  any  former  period  of  his  life.  He  complains  that  few 
of  his  friends  wrote  to  him,  and  that  no  one  came  to  visit 
him;  and  declares  that  if  his  friends  did  not  go  to  sec 
him,  he  certainly  would  not  go  to  that  hateful  London,  in 
which  so  many  of  them  had  buried  themselves— that 
horrid  wilderness  of  houses,  more  dreary  to  him  than 
any  other  place  in  the  world.  He  complains  also  that 
for  some  reason  which  he  could  not  understand,  he 
seemed  to  be  more  jeered  and  sneered  al  than  any 
other  writer  by  those  who  set  themselves  up  to  be  critic*. 
'They  are  always  attacking  me,'  he  said, '  about  peculiar 
spelling  of  names,  as  if  I  had  any  spelling  of  my  own 
different  from  Lappenberg  and  Kemble  before  me,  and 
Johnny  after  me.'  Or  they  grumbled  at  his  '  horrible 
repetition;  and  why,'  he  asks,  'should  one  not  say 
the  same  thing  twenty  limes  if  people  forget  it  twenty 
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times  ?  I  aluMys  tificd  to  ndmire  Grotc'tt  fashion  of 
"pegging  away."  It  nuiilc  one  really  take  things  in.' 
A3  a  rule,  criticism  sat  very  lightly  upon  Freeman : 
ol\cn,  indeed,  it  .afforded  him  great  amusement,  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  had  never  slept  the  Iciss 
soundly,  or  eaten  the  less  heartily,  by  reason  of  any 
criticism,  however  severe,  or  .any  abuse  however  violent- 
Hut  things  which  only  divert  a  man  when  he  is  well,  may 
vex  or  irritate  him  when  he  is  out  of  health,  and  this  is 
probably  the  true  explanation  of  the  i:nnatur.al  tone  of 
bitterness  and  melancholy  traceable  in  Freeman's  letters 
just  at  this  period.  Writing  to  Mr,  Brycc  in  Fcbruaiy, 
1 884,  he  says :  '  These  things  would  annoy  me  less  if 
I  saw  more  of  other  men  and  could  talk  and  laugh  them 
off.  but  I  can't  change  my  way  of  life  now." 

A  few  days  after  these  words  were  peiinwl  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  great  change  had  to  be  considered.  The 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford  {Mr. 
Stubbs)  was  appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  Che.-stcr.  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  offered  the  vacant  Chair  to  Freeman- 
One  of  the  two  great  objects  of  his  ambition,  of  which  he 
had  been  so  often  disappointed,  wa.s  now  at  last  within 
his  grasp;  but,  as  so  often  happens  in  human  life,  the 
prize  once  so  eagerly  desired  had  lost  il.s  charm.  He 
fell  that  it  was  his  due.  and  that  he  ought  to  accept 
it.  but  he  shrank  from  the  change  which  it  must  involve 
in  his  habits  of  life,  and  from  the  phingc  into  an  Oxford 
which  was  very  diflerent  from  the  Oxford  which  he 
had  known  and  loved  years  ago.  In  reply  to  congratu- 
lation from  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  he  writes: — 

'  It  is  something  to  succeed  Arnold,  you,  and  Slubbs^bui 
I  gnash  my  teeth  that  I  have  not  had  you  and  Stubbs  to  my 
colleagues,  and  not  lo  predecessors.     Years  ago  to  fill  one  of 
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ihc  historical  Chairs  at  Oxford  was  my  aliemative  ambition  with 
a  seal  in  Parliament.  It  seemed  for  ycnrs  as  if  neither  would 
cvcrcometome;  and  nowatlasi  one  has  come  when  [  am  rather 
too  old  for  the  chnnge.  Leaving  one's  home  for  half  the  year 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl  of  Oxford,  as  Oxford  is  now,  is 
a  frightful  prospeci,  besides  the  bondage  of  new  and  absurd 
rules  which  Arnold  never  was  under,  nor  you  cither.  ,  .  .  Still, 
I  should  have  been  disappointed  if  I  had  not  had  the  offer  of  the 
post,  as  I  cert.-iinly  thought  it  was  my  due  ;  and  1  thought  it 
right  to  take  it.  Pray  do  not  suspect  Gladstone  of  any  doubt  or 
delay.  He  laid  my  name  before  the  Queen  almost  as  soon  as 
lie  could  ;  but  it  was  five  weeks  before  Her  Majesty  announced 
her  pleasure.  The  explanation  of  tills  delay  it  is  not  lor  me  to 
guess :  but  it  naturally  looked  as  if  Gladstone  was  hesitating. 
which  he  was  iioi '.  .  ,  .  I  don't  mean  to  leave  Somcilciinc :  at 
least  I  shall  try  the  experiment  of  keeping  two  houses,  though 
I  fancy  it  will  be  both  grievous  and  costly  ;  but  I  have  got  so 
fond  of  my  own  place  that  It  would  be  a  frightful  wrench  to 
leave  it  aj together.' 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship,  he  had 
been  invited  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  receivt 
the  honorary  degree  ofLL-D.,  which  was  conferred  uix>n 
him  on  April  i'-  The  following  letters  refer  to  this 
event,  and  to  the  cuiisecratiun  of  Dr.  Stubbs  as  Bishop 
of  Chester,  which  Freeman  witnessed  at  York  on  his 
way  home  from  Scotland. 


To  THE  Rev.  N.  Pinder, 

Bcvcrk-y,  April  3i,  1884. 
...  1  am  on  my  way  back  from  Edinburgh  with  Florence— 
Uai:gsret  was  with  us  there,  but  left  us  here  to  join  Arthur, 
who  has  been  to  Taranto,  and  I  know  not  where  else. 

'  The  delay  is  laid,  on  good  authoriiy.  to  have  been  due.  tu  an 
<ni]uiry  wlilch  Her  Majesty  made  u  to  [he  precile  wonb.  and  llie 
exact  meaning  of  Ihc  words,  used  by  FrecmaD  in  tlic  famous  speech  at 
St.  James'  Hall,  when  he  was  reported  to  have  nid,  'perish  India.'  .See 
above,  p.  1 13. 
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li  was  a  wonderful  time  al  Edinburgh :  evcrjihing  w«s 
admirably  managed.  Only  T  think  tticy  might  have  given 
some  of  us  scholars  an  inning»,  none  of  whom  got  any  save 
Maine  after  dinner.  1'he  chief  admiration  went  to  foreignert. 
Virrhow.  I'asteur,  I  knoiv  not  who,  whom  I  lake  to  be  torturcrsi. 
Of  foreign  scholars.  E.  Cnrtlus  was  down  to  come,  but  came 
not.  I  don't  think  any  other  of  the  first  rank  was  down, 
bnt  I  picked  up  some  good  men  among  tliem,  some  of  whom 
I  hope  will  come  and  see  me,  among  them  a  huge  Russian, 
fittingly  called  Mnximus.  Also  Laveleye,  whom  I  knew  on 
paper. 

,  .  .  The  best  speaker  certainly  was  Lord  Roscbery.  The 
Chancellor,  Lord  Inttlis>  an  old  boy,  went  through  his  work 
very  well,  and  the  lads  behaved  beautifully,  much  better  than 
our's  at  Oxford,  though  they  commonly  have  a  worse  character. 
I  think  1  vras  received  at  my  degree  as  well  as  anybody  except 
the  favoured  strangers,  much  better  than  many.  But  I  had 
no  chance  of  opening  my  mouth,  save  privily,  which  ol  course 
1  did  to  many,  as  to  Browning,  who  sat  opposite  to  me  at 
dinner,  and  who  is  quite  intelligible  m  private  life.  Why 
then  can't  he  write  to  be  understood .' 

.  .  .  The  ceremony  at  St.  Giles  was  very  wonderful.  Fancy 
Presbyterian  worship  with  a  printed  form  lar;gely  from  the 
Prayer-Book,  Tc  I>eum  chanted,  and  Hallelujah  Chorus.  I 
wonder  no  zealous  wife  had  a  stool  for  each  of  our  heads. 
Friday  night  illumination.  Edinburgh  is  well  suited  for  that 
work  :  slope  of  the  hill  all  ablaze  with  flower  pots. 

.  .  .  (April  25.)  We  went  to  Stubbs'  consecration  this  morn- 
ing. Florence  saw  him  hallowed;  I  don't  profess  to  have 
seen  more  than  Thomson  a-hallowing  of  him.  But  how  feeble 
an  English  procession  is,  and  how  our  bishops  want  something 
more;  why  many  of  the  doctors  at  Edinburgh  were  much  finer. 
Sir  E,  Beckett  <St.  Alban  dust  his  periwig'}  was  certainly  the 
finest  object  there. 


'  An  klluBioD  lo  the  allcnitlon*,  very  much  disliked  tty  Mr.  Freeman, 
which  Sir  E.  Bprkcit  (,Lord  Gtrnnhotpe)  was  mBkinR  in   St.  Alban's 
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To  Miss  H.  Thompson. 

Holgatc  Lodge.  York,  April  34,  1864. 
...  I  9cnt  you  a  record  of  all  the  Edinburgh  doings,  'twas 
all  wonderfully  well  managed,  save  the  over  fuss  made  with 
foreigners,  who  are.  I  fancy,  chiefly  tutiera-up  of  cala.  Lcsscps 
lo  be  sure  cut  drains  and  gave  us  all  the  details  in  French, 
to  (he  last  centime  and  the  minuiest  mrlrt.  Virchow  made 
a  long  speech  in  German,  of  which  I  could  only  make  out  the 
Creek  wpoavepamos^.  I  will  remember  that  name  for  the  next 
grand  jury.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  myself  cxcqit 
on  the  degree  day.  when  I  think  I  was  as  well  received  as  any 
nnn-mcdic.-il  Britisher;  better  truly  than  Sir  W.  Gull,  the 
only  man  th.il  was  hissed.  They  did  not,  however,  throw  peas 
SI  him,  which  is  said  to  he  a  common  Edinburgh-students' 
practice.  1  sal  opposite  Bro\\-ning  at  the  big  dinner.  I  had 
fancied  that  he  would  come  accompanied  by  the  Browning 
Society,  to  explain  and  comment  on  whatever  he  might  say ; 
but  the  amiilalus  failed  to  follow  its  lord,  and,  moreover,  in 
private  life  he  does  not  need  a  dragoman. 

To  Professor  Dawkiss. 

Ilolgate  Lodge,  ^efk,  April  24,  1884. 

...  It  was  a  wonderful  time,  u-ilh  crowds  of  swells'. 
I  think  a  good  many  were  torturers  of  cats ;  some  were 
scholars ;  but  it  struck  me  that  the  reasonable  branches  of 
the  study  of  nature,  which  don't  involve  hurting  any  creature, 
as  astronomy  and  geology,  were  feebly  represented.  For  the 
Itardest  things  of  all,  as  quaterniun!i  and  elliptic  functions- 
whatever  those  may  be— an  elliptic  function  might  seem  to 
mean  a  ceremony  in  the  Coliseum — there  were  Cayley  and 
Sylvester  the  Jew-  Froude  happily  did  not  come,  or  he  would 
have  had  to  sit  by  me. 

How  you  do  gad  about  and  get  rich.  But  it  is  really  time, 
4S  you  say.  to  shut  up  the  money  bags  and  go  buck  to  the 
bones.    Wc  may  haply  cross  Humber  next  week.     Is  that  the 

'  '  Forepinn,* 

'  Commcmu ratio D  at  Edinburgh  on  April  17,  when  he  was  mad« 
LL.D. 
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wsy  thai  you  would  go  from  Stanifordbridge  to  Lincoln !  Arc 
you  not  making  a  hole  under  Humber?  Don't  come  .ind 
describe  il  in  French,  as  old  Lesseps,  wearisome  old  hedjcr 
nnd  dilcbcr,  did  to  the  last  mitrt. 

On  October  15  he  delivered  his  inaugural  leaurc 
as  Frofcsftor  before  a  large  audience  in  the  Museum. 
Those  who  heard  him  will  not  easily  forget  the  fervid 
words  of  eulogy  which  he  pronounced  upon  three  of  his 
most  illustrious  predecessors— Dr.  Arnold,  Mr.  GoUlwin 
Smith,  and  Bishop  Stubbs.  Having  offered  these  tributes 
of  praise,  he  proceeded  to  describe  the  office  of  a  Pro- 
fessor of  History  according  to  his  conception  of  it.  It  was 
not  his  part,  he  said,  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  college 
tutor  or  of  a  private  tutor,  nor  to  make  men  qualified  for 
classes  or  Fellowships ;  but  to  be  the  re[)  re  sen  la  live  of 
learning,  to  be  the  helijcr,  and,  if  need  be,  the  guide  of 
any,  old  or  young,  freshmen  or  doctors,  who, '  in  days 
like  these,  between  the  frenzy  of  amusements  and  the 
frenzy  of  examinations,  could  still  find  a  few  stray  hours 
in  which  to  seek  learning  for  its  own  sake.*  Whilst  he 
resented  the  many  vexatious  rules  which  the  last  body 
of  University  Commissioners  had  imposed  upon  the 
Professor,  he  rejoiced  that  there  was  one  important  point 
in  which  they  had  left  him  free  and  unfettered.  They 
had  wisely  refrained  from  attempting  to  define  where! 
ancient  history  ended  and  modern  history  began.  A 
friend  had  once  told  him  that  modern  history  began 
with  the  French  Revolution,  Baron  Bunsen.  on  the 
other  hand,  held  that  it  began  with  the  call  of  Abraham.-j 
He  thought  they  were  wLicst  who  declined  altogether  to 
make  a  distinction  which  could  not  be  defined  -.  but  if  he 
wa.s  compelled  to  draw  a  line  anywhere,  it  wou4d  be  8t 
a  point  further  from  our  day  than  the  French  Revolution. 
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not  so  far  as  the  call  of  Abraham.  Something  like  a  fxial 
starting-point  for  modern  history  was  to  be  found  in  the 
earliest  records  of  Aryan  Europe,  the  beginning  of  the 
long  history  of  European  wars,  the  history  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Italian,  of  the  Celt,  the  Teuton,  and  the  Slave. 
But  if  by  a  rule  of  the  University  based  on  a  vain  and 
mischievous  distinction  between  ancient  and  modem 
history,  the  sphere  of  the  '  ancient '  professors  must 
embrace  times  much  later  than  the  first  Olympiad,  he 
would,  as  a  temporary  shift,  take  for  his  starting-point 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era — the  period  when  the  Roman 
Empire  was  breaking  up,  and  when  Teutonic  wandering 
was  changing  into  Teutonic  setllement.  the  settlement  of 
the  Goth  in  Spain,  the  Hurgundian  and  Frank  in  Gaul, 
the  Angle  and  Saxon  in  Britain.  This  period,  one  of  the 
most  marked  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  a  kind  of 
counterpart  to  the  second  century  before  our  era.  The 
earlier  time  ruled  Rome  to  be  the  head  of  Europe,  and 
determined  the  form  which  her  dominion  ishould  take; 
(he  later  time  determined  the  form  which  her  abiding 
influence  should  take  in  days  when  her  political  power 
was  cut  short,  and  had  in  many  of  her  western  provinces 
been  broken  in  pieces. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  referred  to  in  this 
lecture,  the  Professor  of  Modern  History  was  bound  to 
give  forty-two  lectures  in  the  year,  and  in  two  terms  out 
of  three  to  lecture  twice  a  week  for  seven  weeks.  The 
plan  which  Freeman  proposed  to  adopt  was  to  keep  two 
distinct  courses  of  lectures  going  through  a  part  of  each 
year,  one  of  a  more  general  character,  which  he  hoped 
might  be  profitable  and  interesting  to  persons  who  had 
not  specially  devoted  themselves  to  minute  historical 
study,  the  other  on  the  text  of  some  original  writer  for 
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the  benefit  of  students,  since  the  first  Toundation  of 
historical  learning  was  the  mastery  of  original  texts.  In 
accordance  with  this  plan,  he  gave  in  the  first  term 
a  set  of  eight  public  lectures  on  the 'Methods  of  Historical 
Study."  and  for  the  other  series  he  selected  the  FranWJsh 
History  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  He  made  this  choice 
because  Gregory  was  the  earliest  writer  recommended  for 
candidates  in  the  School  of  Modern  History.  Being 
neither  wholly  Frank  nor  wholly  Roman,  he  might  be 
regarded  as  standing  first  in  the  series  of  mediaeval  writers. 
And  another  reason  for  this  choice  was  that  those  who  had 
learned  from  the  pages  of  Gregory  what  the  Prankish 
conquest  of  Gaul  was,  would  be  better  able  to  under- 
stand by  contrast  the  true  nature  of  the  English  conquest 
of  Britain. 

A  Fellowship  in  Oriel  College  is  annexed  to  the  Chair 
of  Modem  History,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  Professor's  income  is  derived,  but 
Freeman  resided  for  the  first  term  in  his  old  College, 
Trinity,  of  which  he  was  an  Honorary  Fellow,  until  the 
house  in  which  he  afterwards  lived.  No,  16,  St.  Giles,  was 
ready  for  occupation. 

The  following  letter  to  Miss  Edith  Thompson  Was 
written  the  day  after  he  had  been  admitted  Fellow  of 
Oriel  .•— 

To  Mtss  Edith  Thompsok. 

Trinity  College,  Oiford,  October  9,  1884. 
.  .  .  Here  then  I  am.  Since  writing  the  last  pa^,  I  have 
come  up  here,  taken  possession  of  my  quarters  for  the  term, 
received  Her  Majesty's  sign-manual  as  lYofcssor,  been  ad- 
mitted Fellow  of  Oriel,  dined  \vith  the  Provost,  and  admired 
the  legs  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  It  seems  vciy  odd  being  in 
College,  and  still  more  being  in  two  Colleges.  I  am  living  in 
Trinity,  where  1  am  only  Honorary  Fellow,  not  in  Oriel,  where 
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1  am  real  Fellow;  but  as  yei  I  feel  more  at  home  where  my 
actual  and  my  old  assuciatiuns  are.  Then  the  question  comes 
'Where  shall  we  dine?'  and  1  suppose  tliat  Oriel,  strictly 
the  College  of  our  Lady.  Lomes  nearer  to  the  notion  of  the 
Salutation  Tavern  than  Trinity  docs;  moreover,  it  seems  thai 
1  shall  gain  half-a-crown  every  time  I  dine  in  Oriel,  while  I 
ahaJl  certainly  pay  something  every  lime  I  dine  in  Trinitj-; 
yet  somehow  I  Taney  Trinity  most.  Anyhow  I  have  been 
dining  there  these  two  days,  forwhy,  they  are  the  gaudy. 

It  was,  indeed,  with  strangely  mingled  feelings  that 
he  found  himself  once  more  a  resident  member  of  the 
University.  Forty  years  had  passed  since  he  had  been 
a  Scholar  of  Trinity,  .ind  thirty-six  since  his  departure 
from  Oxford.  It  was  pleasant  to  be  dwelling  once  more 
in  a  place  endeared  to  him  by  many  happy  memories, 
but  the  contrast  between  the  Oxford  of  his  youth  and 
the  Oxford  of  his  old  age  was  to  him,  in  many  ways,  far 
from  agreeable,  The  alteration  in  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  whole  place  was  the  visible  sign  of  corresponding 
changes  in  the  inward  condition  of  the  University — 
changes  with  which  for  the  most  pari  he  had  no  sympathy. 
The  thick  crowd  of  villas  on  the  northern  outskirts  of 
the  city,  and  the  long  rows  of  smaller  houses  in  many 
other  directions,  indicated  the  multiplication  of  married 
Fellows,  Professors,  '  Readers,'  Lecturers  in  various 
branches  of  learning,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a  large  body 
of  non-collegiate  students  and  of  undergraduate  members 
of  Collies  lodging  outside  their  College  wallfl.  Looked 
at  either  from  a  social,  or  from  .in  educational  point  of 
view,  Oxford  Iiad  put  on  a  new  character.  The  old  Collie 
life  seemed  to  be  broken  up  and  very  nearly  destroyed  ; 
and  it  was  College  life  which,  in  Freeman's  opinion,  had 
constituted  the  principal  charm  of  Oxford  .is  he  had 
known  it.     In  man>'  instances,  as  at  his  own  College, 
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Trinity,  Scholars  and  Fellows  had  lived  like  one 
lamily ;  the  elder  men,  as  was  right  and  natural,  afwisting 
the  younger  in  their  studies,  and  at  the  same  time 
carrying  on  their  own  education.  Such  a  corporate  life 
afTordcd  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  work,  and 
also  for  forming  genuine  and  disinterested  friendships. 
Society  in  Oxford  had  formerly  been,  before  all  things, 
a  society  of  College  Fellows,  who  were  necessarily  unmar- 
ried, and  a  large  majority  of  them  clergymen.  But  the 
clerical  Fellow  used  to  be.  for  the  most  part.  Fellow  first 
and  clergyman  afterwards ;  he  was  not  unclcrical  in  any 
bad  sense,  but  his  clerical  character  was  not  specially 
prominent.  He  was  a  man  of  culture,  often  a  man  of 
learning,  often  also  an  able  and  diligent  tutor  rather  than 
a  clergyman.  Scholars  and  !-'dlows  in  those  days  rarely 
saw  the  inside  of  a  house  as  distinct  from  a  College,  for 
with  the  exception  of  the  Heads  and  a  sprinkling  of 
married  professors,  there  were  very  few  members  of  the 
University  who  had  houses  to  live  in.  The  new  con- 
ditions of  society  brought  about  by  the  growih  of  a 
large  academical  population  outside  College  walls  were, 
in  Freeman's  opinion,  far  less  favourable  than  the  old  to 
steady  work.  They  were  less  simple,  less  quiet.  London 
hours  and  London  habits  had  been  introduced ;  amuse- 
mcnts,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  their  proper  purpose 
as  means  of  recreation  from  work,  were  now  recognixed 
as  part  of  the  business  of  the  place ;  and  boat  races, 
cricket  matches,  and  football  matches  were  solemnly 
chronicled  and  discussed  in  academical  journals  side  by 
side  with  notices  of  class  lists,  and  lectures,  and  reports 
of  debates  in  Congregation.  College  halls  were  at 
times  converted  into  ballrooms;  a  rage  for  acting  had 
set  in :  a  fashionable  player  was  invited  to  lecture ;   and 
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young  men  who  had  been  spending  their  time  in  amateur 
attempts  to  practise  hU  art  were  presented  to  him  just  as 
promising  young  scholars  might  be  presented  to  some 
renowned  master  of  learning '. 

But  the  old  College  life  was  broken  up  not  only  by 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  married  and  non>rcsident 
Fellows,  but  also  by  a  change  in  the  whole  conception 
of  the  purpose  for  which  Colleges  existed-  Scholarshijw 
and  Fellowships  were  originally  designed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  poor  students:  the  former  were  now  used  as 
baits  to  tempt  men  to  this  or  that  College,  quite  irre- 
spective of  their  means ;  the  Fellowships  were  used  as 
the  part  payment  of  teachers.  Though  some  faint  traces 
still  remained  of  the  old  College  life,  they-  were  only 
survivals — the  spirit  had  fled.  The  Colleges  had  ceased 
to  be  homes,  families,  brotherhoods,  and,  if  so,  it  was 
hard  to  see  why  they  should  exist  at  all.  They  might 
be  useful  as  boarding-houses,  but  there  was  now  no 
reason  for  their  existence  as  separate  corporations.  An 
Hnglish  University  with  Colleges  was  one  thing  ;  the 
Gentian  or  Scottish  University  without  Colleges  was 
another.  Each  no  doubt  had  some  advantages  and  some 
disadvantages,  but  the  last  Commissioners  had  produced 
a  thing  which  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Under 
the  prcicnt  system  neither  the  College  tutor  prevailed 
nor  the  University  professor,  but '  the  combined  lecturer,' 
a  kind  of  mongrel  being,  neither  professor,  nor  College 
tutor,  nor  private  coach. 

'  Sec  ■OxforJ«fler  (ony  yrara.'  Omttml^anry  Unnta,,  Moy,  1887.  In 
■  note  to  the  panasc  here  referred  lo  Freeman  otocrve*  i—  ■  Mr.  Irvlns'i 
lecture  wm  niportc<]  in  many  nvn'spapen.  and  waa  the  lubjccl  of  many 
leading  artlclca.  About  tlie  same  iline  Hr.  Coldwin  Smith  gave  n  lecture^ 
in  Ilia  beat  nunncr  (and  wc  know  whnt  that  la],  on  "Tlic  Political 
History  of  Canada."     Not  a  newspaper  reported  it' 
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But  the  most  serious  of  all  changes  was  in  the  character 
of  University  education.  Briefly  speaking,  education 
might  be  said  to  be  sacrificed  to  examination.  What 
ought  to  be  only  one  means  to  learning  »ccmed  to  have 
become  an  end.  A  ceaseless  round  of  examinations  had 
been  invented,  which  followed  thick  and  fast  on  one 
another,  and  were  split  up,  specialized  as  it  was  termed, 
to  the  extreme  point.  A  man  was  not,  as  of  old.  wholly 
passed  or  wholly  plucked  at  once ;  with  an  ingenuity 
like  that  of  Italian  mediaeval  tyrants,  a  piece  of  him  was 
plucked  or  passed,  while  the  remainder  of  him  was  kept 
to  make  sport  for  another  day-  Names  could  not  be 
found  for  some  of  the  endless  schools,  which  had  to 
be  marked  by  numbers  and  letters;  and  the  graves! 
personages  might  be  seen  debating  with  the  gravest 
countenances  some  peddling  change  in  'Group  A  i,' 
apparently  without  the  faintest  perception  of  the  gro- 
tesque nature  of  their  employment ;  while  the  lecture  list 
was  so  long  and  complicated  that  it  forcibly  reminded 
the  reader  of  the 'number  and  hardness  of  the  Rules 
called  the  Pie'.' 

The  result  of  all  this  multiplication  and  specializing 
of  examinations  was  that  education  at  Oxford  was  fast 
tending  to  become  professional,  instead  of  liberal.  This 
was  a  departure  from  the  old,  and.  as  Freeman  thought, 
the  true  end  of  a  University,  which  was  not  to  give 
technical  instruction,  but  to  subject  men  to  a  sound 
mental  training,  which  would  make  ihein  better  able  to 

' '  Moreover  the  number  and  hardncat  of  the  Rule*  called  the  Pii,  and 
the  nwnirold  change*  of  the  Service,  wu  the  oum:  thai  lo  lum  (he  Book 
only  was  ao  hard  and  intricalr  a  nuiu-r,  tliai  many  litim  iherr  was  more 
busincsi  lo  Und  nul  wtial  ihoiild  be  read  Uian  to  rc^  it  whcii  it  wu 
found  out.'  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Coounon  Pm}-cr,  '  Concerning  the 
Service  of  Uie  Church." 
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follow  out  any  course  of  professional  study  afterwards. 
As  things  now  were,  it  seemed  to  him  that  very  few 
men  pursued  learning  for  its  own  sake,  they  studied 
merely  to  get  a  pass  or  a  class,  and  both  learning  and 
teaching  in   the  University  were   being   degraded  into 
a  trade.     He  had  shuddered  to  hear  men  talk  of  'the 
tutorial  profession."  and  of '  the  pecuniary  value  of  a  first 
cla«s.'    To  the  ■  combined  lecturer '  leaching  was  a  trade, 
and  when  examinations  were  multiplied,  and  became  the 
main  object  of  study,  there  was  sure  to  be  loo  much 
teaching,  and  commonly  in  the  wrong  way.     The  duty 
of  a  University  teacher  was  to  guide  his  pupils  to  the 
right  books,  and  to  act  as  a  commentator  on  them  ;  but 
ihis  implied  that  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  was  the 
)um  in  view.    When  the  teacher's  business  was  to  push 
a  man  through  a  school,  or  enable  him  to  win  a  first 
class  'with  its  pecuniar)'  value,'  he  was  likely  to  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  book,  and,  in  short,  a  s>-stem 
of   cram    was   adopted.     '  I    once   asked   a   man,'   said 
Freeman, -who  came  to  my  lectures  on  Gregory  of  Tours, 
whether  he  had  brought  a  book,  meaning  in  my  igno- 
rance a  copy  of  the  author  whom  we  were  going  to  read.' 
'Yes,  I  have  a   note-book,'  was   the  reply.     Here  was 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  e^ect  of  multiplied  examin- 
ations and  multiplied  teachers,  the  result  of  forty  years' 
tinkering  with  every  part  of  the  old  system,  that  instead 
of  reading  books  with  a  tutor,  men  filled  their  notebooks 
with  the  'tips'  of  a  crammer,  to  reproduce  them  in  the 
examination  schools. 

Kxpcricnce  of  the  new  state  of  things  strengthened 
the  conviction  at  which  he  had  arrived  forty  years  before, 
that  every  examination  was  in  itself  an  evil,  but  that  if 
examinations  were  necessary  evils  they  .should  be  few, 
VOL.  IL  U 
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scarching,  ojid  complete,  not  nuny  and  piecemeal - 
What  he  had  advocated  long  ago,  lie  advocated  still 
more  in  view  of  the  present  syjitem,  (it  a  University 
examination  for  matriculation,  :ti)an  examination  for  the 
B.A.  degree  much  on  the  lines  of  the-  old  one  before  the 
invention  of  Moderations,  (iii)  an  examination  in  some 
s(>ecial  science  for  the  MA.  degree.  He  wished  to  sec 
the  B.A.  degree,  which  was  now  worth  nothing,  made 
respectable,  the  M.A.  degree  made  honourable,  and  to 
sweep  away  class  lists,  to  the  great  ad\'ancemeRt  of  solid 
study  and  the  lessening  of  unhealthy  excitement. 

The  details  of  educational  machinery  di-sctisscd  at  the 
various  board.t  of  which,  .is  Professor,  he  was  an  official 
member,  were  for  the  moat  part  so  irkiwme  or  distasteful 
to  him  thai  he  very  commonly  went  to  sleep  at  the 
meetings  He  exerted  himself,  however,  successfully 
to  resist  a  proposal  to  dispense  with  Greek  in  the  Final 
Classical  School,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  Animkniis 
Marccilinus,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and  some  other  early 
writers  included  in  the  list  of  authors  to  be  studied  for 
the  History  School,  which  was  a  step  toward  breaking 
down  the  distinction  between  ancient  and  modern 
history. 

But  while  he  was  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  modem 
system  of  education  at  Oxford,  he  frequently  said  that 
he  had  no  compLiint  to  make  of  the  men  who  worked  it. 
and  did  their  best  to  make  it  work  well.  He  had  many 
friends  amongst  the  older  men  in  Oxford,  whose  society 
he  thoroughly  enjoyed,  such  as  Professor  Earlc.  Canon 
Bright,  Mr.  Boasc.  Mr.  Shadwcll,  Mr.  Sidney  Owen, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  and  Mr.  Dicey,  who  heartily  sym- 
pathized with  him.  and  supported  him  in  most  of  his 
efforts  to  promote  a  love  of  sound  learning  for  its  own 
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sake.  And  from  amongst  the  j-oungcr  graduates  he 
gathered  round  htm  a  small  band  or  historical  students, 
all  earnest  and  devoted,  and  some  of  them  highly  distin- 
guished scholars,  such  as  Mr.  York  Powell  (now  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History).  Mr,  Reginald  Lane  Poole. 
Mr,  R.  L.  Nettlcship,  Mr.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidgc.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hutton,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer,  Nevertheless,  he  was  at 
times  much  depressed  by  the  feeling  that  he  did.  and 
coold  do,  biit  little  good  in  Oxford.  He  had  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  new  ofEcc  with  all  the  /.eal  and 
energ>'  which  belonged  to  his  nature,  but  a,s  hh  private 
lectures  did  not  pay'  for  the  Schools,  and  hi.t  public 
lectures  were  not  well  adapted  for  a  large  mixed 
audience,  they  found  but  little  favour.  His  predecessor, 
Bishop  Slubbs,  had  undergone  a  similar  experience,  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  lectures  of  two  of  the  most 
learned  historians  in  Europe,  replete  as  they  were  with 
learning,  and  often  enlivened  with  witty  and  humorous 
remarks,  were  delivered  for  the  most  part  to  very  empty 
benches. 

The  compulsory  delivery  of  a  fixed  number  of  lectures, 
in  which  but  few  persons  in  Oxford  seemed  to  Like  any 
interest,  naturally  became  to  Freeman  an  increasingly 
distasteful  task.  It  was,  therefore,  in  one  sense  a  relief 
that  broken  health  often  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  spend  most  of  the  winter  in  a  southern  climate. 
Repeated  visits  to  Sicily  led  to  the  design  of  writing  the 
history  of  that  island,  and  this  work,  once  begun, 
engrossed  the  best  part  of  his  energies  to  the  close  of 
his  life. 

The  two  political  questions  in  which  he  took  most 
interest  during  the  period  from  1S85  to  1890  were  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  and  what  has  been  called  '  Imperial 
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Federation.'  On  Home  Rule  he  had  written  us  far  back 
as  1874,  in  reference  to  a  proposal  brought  fon^-ard  by 
Mr.  Butt  in  the  House  of  Commons '.  He  did  not 
approve  of  the  particular  scheme  which  was  then  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Butt,  but  he  had  pleaded  camcstly  for 
a  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  whole  question. 
Apart  from  the  historical  arguments  which  might  be 
urged  in  favour  of  granting  some  measure  of  Home  Rule 
to  Ireland,  he  had  pointed  out  that  the  geographical 
position  of  the  island,  adjacent  to  Great  Britain,  and  yet 
separated  from  it  by  a  considenble  channel,  seemed  of 
itself  to  indicate  that  Ireland  should  be  in  some  way 
politically  connected  with  its  neighbour,  and  yet  not  so 
closely  connected  as  were  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
which  formed  one  geographical  whole. 

The  great  object  of  a  large  number  of  articles  and 
letters  which  he  wrote  upon  the  subject  from  rSX^  to 
1 890  was  to  show  first  of  all  what  the  proper  meaning  of 
Home  Rule  was.  He  defined  it  as  being  the  relation  of 
a  dependency  to  a  superior  power  when  the  dependency 
had  the  management  of  its  own  internal  affairs,  but  had 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  superior  power  in  all  other 
matters,  It  thus  differed  alike  from  complete  union  and 
complete  separation.  It  differed  from  the  union  on  equal 
terms  of  two  kingdoms  or  states,  as,  for  example,  the 
union  between  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  or 
between  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria:  and  it  differed  again  from  a  federal  union  in 
which  several  states  agreed  that  each  should  retain  some 
independent  powers,  and  delegate  others  to  a  central 
authority.     In  these  instances  the  union  was  on  equal 
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terms :  it  was  of  the  essence  of  Home  Rule  that  it  should 
not  be  on  equal  terms ;  it  was  the  relation  of  a  depend- 
ency to  a  superior  power.  True  instances  of  Home 
Rule  wefL-  to  be  found,  in  ancient  times,  in  the  relation 
between  Athens  and  Chios,  and  between  Rome  and 
a  various  crowd  of  stales  and  kingdoms.  In  modern 
limes  true  instances  were  to  be  found  in  the  relation  of 
the  Channel  Islands  and  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  of 
Canada  and  Australia,  to  Great  Britain,  which  were 
all  parts  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  but  not  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  relation  also  of  (■'in- 
land to  Russia,  of  Iceland  to  Denmark,  of  Croatia  to 
Hungary,  was  a  relation  of  Home  Rule,  and  othcT 
instances  might  be  found  amongst  the  motley  bundle  of 
states  which  made  up  what  was  called  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy.  Home  Rule,  therefore,  was 
certainly  nothing  novel,  or  monstrous  ;  to  ask  for  it 
could  be  no  crime  in  itself,  and  to  talk  of  it  as  involving 
the  disruption  of  the  Empire  was  simple  nonsense.  He 
did  not  overlook  the  great  difficulties  inseparable  from 
any  scheme  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  more  especially 
in  reference  to  Ulster,  but  he  thought  lh:u  in  the  pass 
to  which  things  had  como  there  were  only  two  countes 
open.  Irclind  must  cither  be  made  more  free,  or  il  mu.-it 
be  more  completely  subjugated.  The  present  condiiiyn 
of  things  was  intolerable.  The  majority  was  not  inde- 
pendent, and  the  minority  was  not  safe.  Wc  might, 
among  many  difficulties  and  saine  injustice,  let  Ireland 
go ;  or  we  might,  among  manj'  difficulties  and  grtat 
injustice,  hold  it  down  as  a  conquered  province:  bui 
there  was  no  third  course:  Between  these  two  states- 
men must  choose.  He  was  prepared  to  support,  in  its 
mMw  principles,  the  Home  Rule  measure  introduced  by 
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Mr.  Gladstone  in  1 886.  With  details  he  did  not  concern 
himself.  The  most  essential  features  in  ih.it  bill,  the 
pillars,  so  to  say,  upon  which  it  rested  were  (i)  an  Irish 
Parliament  in  Dublin,  (ii)  the  exclusion  of  Irish  members 
from  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  The  fatal  flaw, 
as  Freeman  thought,  in  all  subsequent  revisions  of  this 
measure,  was  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  at  West- 
minster. Such  a  condition  was,  in  his  opinion,  either 
unjust  or  impracticable;  unjust,  if  the  Irish  members 
w(.Te  lo  vote  on  English  and  Scotch  affairs,  while  the 
English  and  Scotch  nienibcrs  could  not  vote  on  Irish 
aflairs ;  impracticable,  if  the  Irish  members  were  not  to 
vote  on  Engli-sh  and  Scotch  affairs,  but  only  on  those 
which  concerned  the  Empire  at  large ;  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two  classes  of 
questions.  But  the  gravest  objection  remained,  which  was 
that  any  plan  of  this  kind  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
federalism,  and  federalism  meant  that  Great  Britain  was 
to  be  resolvi-d  into  a  number  of  states  or  cantons,  and 
that  Parliament  would  no  longer  be  a  sovereign  assembly. 
He  thought  that  such  a  change,  which  would  be  the  most 
radical  ever  devised  since  King  William  came  into  Eng- 
land, should  come,  if  at  all.  as  the  result  of  deliberately 
formed  conviction,  and  not  be  brought  in  by  a  side  wind 
as  an  incident  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland. 

His  views  on  Imperial  Federation  will  be  found  ao 
clearly  expressed  in  his  correspondence  that  little  need  be 
said  here  in  explanation  of  them.  He  dealt  with  the 
subject  most  fully  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Mactnillati s  Magacine  for  April,  i  HH^.  He  there an.ilyzcs 
the  meaning  of  the  terms,  an<l  demonstrates  thai  they 
were  naturally  destructive.  What  was  imperial  could 
not  be  federal,  and  what  was  federal  could  not  be  imperial. 
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Where  there  was  Empire  there  was  no  brotherhood, 
and  where  there  was  brotherhood  there  was  no  Kmpire. 
If  the  colonies  were  admitted  into  a  federal  relation 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Parliament  would  disappear.  It  would  have  no  more 
power  than  the  legislature  of  an  American  Sutc,  or  of 
a  Swiss  Canton.  And  if  the  whole  people  of  the  British 
Empire  were  admitted  to  federal  rights,  the  Englu^- 
spcaking  electors  would  be  far  outnumbered  by  the 
speakers  of  Tamul  and  of  Tclcgu.  If  the  principle,  then. 
of  federation  was  strictly  acted  upon,  the  British  Empire 
would  cease  to  exist.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  principle 
was  only  partially  adopted,  if,  for  insuncc,  only  the 
English  colonics  were  admitted  to  federal  rights,  the 
people  of  India,  who  were  now  subject  to  the  United 
Kingdom  only,  would  henceforth  be  subject  to  the 
United  Kingdom  plus  the  colonics.  Such  a  pUn  might 
be  highly  imperial,  but  it  would  not  be  at  all  federal. 
Again,  if,  as  some  maintained,  the  federation  was  to 
consist  of  all  English-speaking  peoples,  it  would  be  very 
imperfect  unless  it  included  the  United  States  of  America, 
a  fact  which  seemed  to  have  been  strangely  overlooked. 

The  General  Election  in  the  summer  of  iHM  brought 
him  two  invitations  to  stand  for  Parliament,  one  from 
North  Somerset,  the  other  from  Tyncside,  Northumber- 
land. A  visit  at  breakfast  from  an  agent  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  latter  place,  who  had  travelled  all  night  to 
sec  him.  revived  for  a  moment  his  Parliamentary 
ambition. 

•I  never  was  so  templed,*  he  writes,  'to  risk  myself.  The 
WBt  WBS  safe  and  lo  be  had  for  nothing :  the  electors  are 
charming,  alt  I  doubt  not  coal  black,  iho'  he  who  came  to  sec 
mc  was  not  black  nt  all.    1  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  o 
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conditional  assent,  but  1  became  so  excited,  that  tii  the  afternoon 
it  was  bomc  in  upon  me  that  it  \\'uuld  not  do,  so  1  sent  a 
telegram  withdrawing  my  consent,  and  that  was  over.* 

His  health,  indeed,  was  now  so  ua^uble  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Farliamcntary  duties,  in  addition  to 
his  literary  work,  would  h.ive  shortened  his  life.  Atucks 
of  gout  and  cough,  with  shortness  of  breath,  were  becom- 
ing more  frequent  and  more  disabling  every  year.  In 
a  letter  written  in  July,  not  long  after  his  refusal  to  stand 
for  Tyncside,  he  says : — 

'  1  went  to  Malvern  with  my  wife  on  Thursday  to  tarry  with 
Isaac  Gregory,  the  Vicar  thereof,  designing  to  go  to  Deerhurst 
on  Friday,  welcome  Alice  and  boimbaJnis  Saturday,  go  to 
Bristol  and  make  a  Mome  Rule  speech  Monday  and  get  home 
Tuesday.  I  tarried  indeed  at  Malvern,  but  I  tarried  mainly 
in  bed:  for  anklc-woc  came  on  mc  in  the  train,  which 
developed  into  a  slight  attack  of  gout  in  the  right  daw  :  so  an 
end  to  stumping.  But  if  I  was  not  elected  in  Tyncside,  nor 
allowed  to  help  another  man's  slump  at  IJrislol  or  Frome. 
yet  was  I  carried  and  chaired  in  three  counties,  Worcester, 
Gloucester,  and  Somerset,  on  my  way  from  Malvern  to 
Sbepton.  Thul  is  to  say.  I  had  to  be  carried  in  and  out  of 
railway  carriages  like  a  fine  lady  going  up  Alps.' 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  summer  of  i886  he  suffered  so 
much  from  cough  and  shortness  of  breath,  that  he  Vi^as 
pcrsiiadcd  to  make  a  short  stay  at  Exmouth  with  his 
youngest  daughter  for  the  benefit  of  sea  air  before  his 
return  to  Oxford.  Bui  he  was  very  unwilling  to  leave 
Somcrleaec,  for  which  his  love  was  increased  by  his 
residence  at  Oxford.  To  exchange  the  view  of  Keblc 
College  on  one  .side  of  his  Oxford  house,  and  of  a  cab- 
stand on  the  other,  for  hi^  green  fields  and  trees  at 
Somcrlcazc,  was  a  pleasure  to  which  he  looked  fonvard 
more  and  more  every  year,  and  he  sometimes  said  that 
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he  would  rather  cough  »t  home  than  not  cough  some- 
where else.  During  the  autumn  term  of  iHS6  at  Oxford 
his  nights  were  so  constantly  di.'^urbcd  by  coughing  that 
he  was  not  often  fit  for  much  work  by  da)';  he  rarely 
went  out,  and  sometimes  remained  upstairs  all  day. 
Good,  however,  came  out  of  evil,  for  the  ffistorjf  of  Sicily 
may  be  said  to  be  largely  due  to  his  impaired  health. 

Three  long  sojourns  wvre  made  in  that  island  between 
1886  and  1H90.  The  first  extended  from  December  14. 
j886,  to  April  6.  1S87;  the  second  from  November  17. 
1888,  to  April  27,  1889 ;  and  the  third  from  February  d 
to  May  8, 1890,  within  which  period  he  also  made  an 
excursion  to  Tunis  and  the  site  of  Carthage.  Palermo 
and  Syracuse  were  the  places  in  which  he  spent  most 
time,  but  he  gradually  made  himself  familiar  with  almost 
cvcrj-  part  of  Sicily.  He  sailed  round  the  western  and 
southern  coasts  twice  over,  once  from  Palermo  to  Syracuse, 
and  once  from  Catania  to  Marsala.  He  drove  along  the 
northern  coast  from  Cefalu  to  Messina,  and  made  his 
way  to  many  places  in  the  southern  and  central  districts, 
some  of  them  not  easily  acci-isible,  and  rarely  visited  by 
travellers.  The  entries  in  hi-s  diary,  however,  show  that 
notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  travelling  and  the  discom- 
forts of  the  inns,  a  great  deal  of  his  correspondence  and 
literary  work  was  carried  on  during  these  journeys.  And 
to  his  visits  to  these  more  remote  spots  we  arc  indebted 
for  many  of  the  vivid  descriptions  of  historical  .<^itcs.  and 
of  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  which  give  such 
a  peculiar  charm  and  value  to  his  history  of  the  island. 

This  large  history,  and  the  shorter  one  which  he  wrote 
for  the  *  Story  of  the  Nations  Series,"  naturally  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  thoughts  during  his  visits 
to  Sicily.    But  other  work  was  not  neglected.     The  scries 
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of '  Historic  Towns,'  of  which  he  had  been  joint  editor 
with  Mr,  Hunt  since  1885,  was  still  in  progress,  and  the 
proofs  were  taken  about  ^^'ith  him  on  his  ^'andcring:'  and 
corrected  at  spare  moments,  often  during  his  voyages. 
Thus,  in  his  diary  for  April  15,  1890,  wc  find  the  entry, 
'  At  sea  off  Girgcnti.  Did  proofs  of  Raines  Vori.'  And 
it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  he 
could  draw  upon  old  stores  of  knowledge,  that  the 
masterly  sketch  of  English  architecture  which  he  made 
for  Baedeker's  Hatidheok  vf  Great  Britain  was  written 
during  his  sojourn  at  Palermo  in  18H7,  where  he  had  not 
any  books  of  reference  on  the  subject.  But  the  most 
surprising  evidence  that  ndther  advancing  years,  nor 
physical  infirmity,  impaired  in  any  decree  his  mental 
vigour  and  zeal  for  work,  Li  to  be  found  in  the?  fact  that 
abuut  the  year  1 883  he  conceived,  and  began  to  execute, 
the  vast  project  of  writing  a  general  history  of  Europe. 
His  diary  shows  that  he  was  engaged  upon  this  work 
almost  daily  from  18R3  to  18H6.  The  History  of  Sicily 
acctns  to  have  been  undertaken,  in  the  first  instance,  only 
as  a  part  of  this  for  larger  scheme.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  his  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which,  after 
having  been  in  abeyance  for  some  lime,  were  now  re- 
sumed, but  never  completed.  By  the  side  of  these  big 
works,  such  small  books  a.t  Extler  in  the  series  of 
'  Historic  Towns ';  '  Greater  Greece  and  Greater  Britain,' 
'  The  Methods  of  H  istorieal  Study,' "  The  Chief  Periods  of 
European  History,'  which  were  professorial  lectures,  and 
four  other  Oxford  lectures,  may  well  seem  mere  trifles; 
but  to  these  must  be  added,  as  falling  within  the  five 
years  from  t88.^  10  1890.  not  less  than  eighty  articles 
and  reviews  written  for  various  periodicals.  The  aggre- 
gate quantity,  therefore,  of  his  work  was  enormous,  fully 
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^"^  equalling,  iTit  did  not  exceed,  the  amount  accomplished 

I  at  any  former  period  of  his  life,  within  the  same  space  of 

[  time.  
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CORRESPONDENCE  (188S-1890). 

To  Professor  Dawkins. 

Soiiicrlcflzc,  January  as,  1883. 


.  How  you  do  gad  about  striving  to  bring  back  the  ugly 
time  on  your  own  map  when  wc  were  joined  on  10  mainland, 
and  Rhine  and  Shannon  were  one  concern'.  Confusion  to  all 
your  schemes,  that's  all  I  can  say;  all  the  more  if  they  have 
hindered  you  from  coming  this  way.  We  had  some  good  com- 
pany last  week.  Hodgkin,  Tytor  and  his  wife,  Tuckctt,  and 
Coolidgc,  my  New  York- Jersey- Magdnlen-Swiss  and  Dniiphiny 
man.  I  have  betn  prctly  bobbish  all  the  winter,  baling  that  the 
cough  comes  on  every  now  and  then,  not  according  to  any  rule 
that  1  can  catch. 

To  Miss  Macartmur. 

February  11, 1883. 

,  .  .  How  Walter  Scott,  of  whom  [  am  taking  a  course, 
bothers  one  with  '  Misses":  '  Miss  Vernon,'  and  what  not,  when 
one  would  n.iturally  say,  '  Diana."  'Tis  queerest  when  Henry 
Morton  la  made  to  say  *  dearest  Edith,  or,  as  I  should  say.  Miss 
Beilendcn.'  And  they  all  go  on  about '  Miss  Edith  "  and  '  Miss 
Bellenden.'  Now,  historian  of  Scotland,  tell  me,  Could  there 
be  either  (February  13)  a  ■  Miss '  oran '  Edith  '—  how  much  less, 
then,  a  "  Miss  Edith  "—in  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century  ? 
Surely  it  uMuld  have  been  '  Mistress  Edith,' if  anything;  but 
I  should  doubt  the  use  of  the  name. 

Then  again,  did  the  curates  use  service-books  1  Surely  1  am 
right  in  saying  that  there  was  an  earlier  time  when  there  were 
books  without  bishops,  and  a  later  when  there  were  bishops 
without  books. 

'  Ttie  maprcfcrrcid  EoU  in  Prok»»OTDa,wkiaa'be<ikoiiC*iit/tuittiiiig, 
p,  381.  The  genend  relercuce  is  lo  hia  promotion  of  the  Channel 
Tunnel  seticmc.  Sec  Freemen's  Brtiele  la  ilio  C«Hlmiforttty  Rninp  for 
June,  iB8>,  cnlitlFil  '  Atler  Orbii,'  in  wltidl  he  traces  at  lome  length 
the  eftf-ct  which  the  inauUr  pMltlon  of  Britain  has  had  upon  iU  lilttory. 
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To  THE  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowlek. 

February  19, 1883. 

I  was  rejoiced  tg  see  your  hand  again,  and  to  gci  your  racy 
letter  and  comments  on  William  ific  Red.  Your  written  wo«tlS 
somehow  sound  as  if  you  were  speaking  them.  They  wont  the 
least  touch  of  accent  from  the  isle  of  Lindum  to  do  them  justice. 
Why  not  'isle  of  Lindum'?  1  meant  it  just  as  a  crib  frum 
'  Lindesige,*  just  for  Joweil  and  such  people  who  would  not 
understand  the  original. 

...  A  man  in  Hadria,  I  mean  an  Austrian  Lloyd  oflicer,oiice 
told  me  thai  a  Russian  could  understand  a  Serb,  but  tliai  a  Serb 
could  not  understand  a  Russian.  Porwhy,  tltc  Serb  speaka 
a  much  older  form  of  the  language,  much  like  what  the  Russian 
hear»  in  tiis  Church  service.  So  the  Russian  has  some  notion 
of  the  Serb's  old  talk,  while  the  Serb  can't  make  out  the 
Russian's  new  talk-  So,  if  any  speaker  of  past  Enghsh,  from 
Cardmon  to  Johnson  tjohnson  spake  English  as  fioswcll  wit- 
nesscth,  though  he  wrote  iingo,  another  ease  of  written  and 
spoken  language  keeping  apart),  came  in  now,  we  should  make 
out  mtich  more  of  his  talk  than  he  would  of  our*8,  Johnson,  of 
course,  wc  should  understand  perfectly,  but  he  would  be  a  giod 
bit  puzzled  even  with  you  and  me ;  how  much  more  with 
Jewpitcr  senior  and  jcwnior. 

...  1  want  a  chance  to  pitch  into  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
forbids  the  word  Minsirr,  forwhy,  Lincoln  never  had  monks,  as 
though  it  were  not  at  least  as  great  an  error  to  call  coenobites' 
futvaxatit*  as  to  call  a  secular  church  puvtvT'i^nr.  But  how  odd  is 
the  use  of  tnonaslfrium  : 

A.  in  a  monkery=the  whole  concern ; 

B.  in  a  secular  place=the  church  only. 

To  M.  BiKEi^s. 

Somcrleaie.  February  27,  1683. 
I  am  not  at  Somerleazc  a  bit,  but  in  Oxford,  witii  my  daughici' 
and  son-in-law,  who  arc  dwelling  here  for  a  season,  but  who 
think  of  setting  out  presently  for  Athens,  Tlie^salonics,  and 
1  know  not  where  else. 


>  Hcmben  of  ■  rcligiou*  community. 


Ltlcratly,  **o11tarie 
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I  am  ashamed  to  find  that  I  (March  3,  I  am  back  al  liome 
nowlhave  Iwo  letters  of  yours  by  me,  one  of  them  dating  as  far 
back  as  November  3;  1  had  your  notice  of  my  American 
Lectures  in  'Kariu  No ;  I  doii't  suppose  any  Greek  vi-ould  like 
the  barest  thought  of  a  Bulgarian  entry  into  Constantinople,  nor 
did  I  propose  it  But  you  will  sec  with  me  that  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  mutual  dislike  of  Greeks  and  Bulgariansi  the  difliculty 
of  settling  any  frontier  whenever  free  Greece  and  free  Bulgaria 
meet,  and  the  certainty  of  discontent  on  both  sides,  whatever 
frontier  is  lixcd.  But  I  don't  hcsilatc  to  say  that  1  had  rather 
sec  the  two  nations,  both  free,  lighting  along  the  old  tines  which 
they  were  fighting  a  ihuusand  years  back,  th.in  see  any  part  of 
cither  in  bondage  to  Turk  or  Austrian.  In  that  last  \TOrd  is  the 
real  danger-  We  are  afraid  here  that  this  stupid  Egyptian 
business  (perish  Tewfik,  perish  Arabi ;  why  meddle  for  or 
against  either  barbarian !}  hus  utterly  tied  our  hands  lor  a  long 
time  to  come. 

To  Professor  Ihne. 

Somcrlcazc,  March  9,  1863. 
All  thftnks  for  the  notes  about  Ilion,  Rhodes,  and  Massalia. 
Mommsen,  as  you  say,  asserts  n  tre.ny  between  Rome  and 
Rhodes  in  306  a.c.  1  could  find  nothing  of  it:  but  I  see  now 
where  he  gets  it,  a  place  of  Polybios  which  says  there  was  no 
treaty.  I  am  a  little  uneasy  both  about  Ilion  and  about  the 
application  of  the  Akarnanians  to  Rome,  as  literal  fiicts,  But 
anyhow  the  mere  tales  are  important,  as  showing  how  (March 
14 1  deep  a  root  the  Trojan  story  had  taken.  Surely  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Venetians  to  Rome  had  something  to  do  with 
Ant£nor.  N.B.— You  will  have  seen  at  Padua  the  big  wooden 
horse.  I  have  always  wondered  that  nobody  has  been  foimd 
to  say  that  it  was  the  real  one  from  Troy— your  Troy,  not  the 
one  by  Hudson,  where  there  still  be  Trojans,  as  there  be 
Albanians  at  Albany.  Mind,  all  this  Trojan  stuflT  is  exactly  of 
apiece  with  the  other  Trojan  alufl" which  turns  up  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  the  claims  of  the  English  crown  over 
Scotland  arc  asserted  and  attacked  on  the  aircnglh  of  different 
versions  of  the  legend  of  Brute.  How  far  either  a  Roman 
cr>nsnl  or  an  English  king  believed  in  it  1  don't   prafcss  10 
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know  ;  but  it  is  historically  importani  thai  they  either  believed 
it  or  else  Tound  that  it  paid  to  talk  as  if  they  did. 

1  came  back  Troni  thai  pestilent  London  yesterday  morning, 
slept  all  the  ancrnoon,  and  utoic  a  panegyric  on  Caius  Flami- 
nius  in  the  evening.  You  won't  speak  against  that  last  way  of 
spending  lime.  I  think  he  was  a  fine  fellow.  1  won'l  Judge 
of  his  generalship:  I  was  not  ihcre.  and  I  could  not  have 
judged  if  I  had  been,  and  Pabius  Piclor  i^-as  likely  lo  be  hard 
on  him,  'Ifyou  happen  to  be  a  tribune,  'lis  so  easy  tivsay  that 
the  tribunes  won  the  battle  and  not  the  consuls.)  But  surely  in 
his  home  work  he  joins  the  good  side  of  Appius  the  Blind — 
by  the  way,  1  am  going  to  dine  with  the  Ciwl  Engineers  on 
Apnl  7  -  with  the  pan  of  Menius  Curius  and  of  Fabius-Dccitis 
—1  hyphen  this  as  yon  hyphen  Ofsteirtieli-Vitgam  and  Ettass- 
Lot/trin^rti. 

...if\  should  hear  of  anybody  wauling  to  go  for  a  season 
Neckardt ',  I  won't  forget  ihc  Corner  of  the  Rock.  And  if  you 
know  anybody  that  wants  to  learn  the  art  of  digging  Vir^nian 
earth,  myson  Edgar  is  open  out  there  to  teach  him.  N.B.— My 
American  daughter-in-law  bears  testimony  against  the  maidens 
of  Freiburg-ini-Brcisgau.  among  whom  she  tarried  awhile  sonic 
years  back.  They  were  amazed  at  two  things  in  her,  that  she, 
being  an  American  giri,  should  be  ttitiiU,  and  ihat  she  should 
^fok  EHglish.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  set  down  as 
'aus  Ameriha'  at  MCinchcn,  ditto  at  Rome:  [  have  been 
reviewed  at  Berlin  as  one  who  '  blcibt  immrr  Amcrikancr,'  and 
I  was  spoken  tons  such  by  your  late  Bluntschli',  as  you  may 
perhaps  remember. 

To  THE  Same. 

Somerlcaxe,  June  17,  1883. 
,  .  ,  So  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a  list  of  Froude> 
Uunders  in  detail.  I  should  simply  asisume  that  his  Roman 
work  must  be  Just  like  his  other  work.  My  saying  is  that 
Froudc  hoa  a  negative  use.  Wlicn  he  has  said  a  thing  hap- 
pened one  way.  you  don't  know  how  it  did  happen,  but  you 
know  one  way  in  which  it  did  not  happen.    I  have  not  read  his 

■  Ncck>rwBrda. 

*  Author  of  Thterir  GniiraU  <U  CEM  tnd  otber  works, 
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Caesar  book,  but  I  opened  it  once,  and  lighted  on  a  place 
where,  speaking  of  Clodius'  adoption,  he  assumed  ihat  all 
plebeians  were  what  he  cMcd  ainaUlf  and  in  [he  gutter.  Did  he 
really  not  know  that  Catullus,  Mctellus,  Crassus,  aini  muJhs 
aliis  ijuos  nunc  f^fcnirir  (onginti  m/,  were  plebeians  ?  TroUope 
knew  better  than  that ;  so  did  the  writer  of  a  little  book 
(1  forget  his  name)  who  thought  that  fltds  was  the  plural  of 
fM,  and  spoke  of  each  plebeian  by  himself  as  'a  picb.'  I  sup- 
pose he  knew  no  Latin  at  all,  but  he  knew  his  facts  better  than 
Froude.  I  see  by  your  list  that  you  have  caught  him  about 
patricians.  'Tis  very  careless  and  slovenly  to  use  any  such 
word  as  firwiMct  and  provincial,  as  applied  to  Italy  in  those 
times.  But  I  have  known  better  men  than  Fronde  do  that. 
They  get  into  the  cockney  newspaper  way  of  talking  here  in 
England  about  'the  provinces '—meaning  the  independent 
shires,  gas,  and  ancient  kingdoms  of  this  land,  and  then  Ihcy 
apply  it  to  Rome  and  Italy.  But  I  suppose  that  words  did  gel 
vaguely  applied  after  a  white,  e.g.  when  Horace  says  to  the 
man  who  did  not  reach  the  equestrian  census  '  PUbi  eris  '—that 
is  nearly  as  bad  as  Kroudc.  I  remember  once  saying  to  you 
(June  aa)  that  we  must  tiot  be  surprised  if  the  language  in 
casual  references  to  tilings  in  Cicero  or  anybody  is  not  always 
strictly  accurate,  that  it  hardly  ever  is  so,  in  ordinary  talk  and 
writing  now.  t  might  have  said  more.  There  are  constant 
inacctu-acies  in  olTicial  documenia.  Not  long  ago  the  High 
Sheriff  of  this  county  put  out  a  notice  for  the  election  of 
»  Member  of  Parliament  ^ot  th\h  division.  It  should  have  been 
X  KHight  of  iht  Shirt,  the  formal  title  ever  since  there  were  such. 
The  other  is  a  mere  informal  way  of  speaking,  but  very  likely 
it  will  stick  now.  The  other  day  1  sawa  public  University  notice 
at  Oxford  that  a  degree  was  to  be  given  to  somebody  '  Bisho|> 
Designate '  of  somewhere.  There  is  no  such  piirasc  as  "  Bishop 
Designate'  known  to  the  taw;  fe  a  mere  vulgarism  of  the 
newspapers.  Then  just  by  here  I  saw  a  cattle- disease  notice 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  which  spoke  of '  the  County  of  the 
City  of  Bristol,  the  Borough  of  Bath,  the  Borough  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  Borough  of  Bridgwater.'  It  should  have  been— '  The 
County  of  the  City  of  Gloucester'  and  'the  City  of  Bath." 
A  historian  500  years  hence  might  make  quite  wrong  inferences 
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rrom  this  paper  aa  to  the  position  and  history  of  Bath  and 
Gloucester.  May  we  not  sometimes  gel  wrong  Irom  the  «imc 
cause  about  a  Roman  tribe  or  a  Latin  colony  t 

To  Miss  Edhh  Thompson. 

Somerlcaze,  July  34,  1883. 

.  .  .  You  seem  to  have  aeen  a  great  many  things  thai  [  never 
(lid :  bul  1  have  never  been  at  Venice  long  together,  though 
1  have  been  there  a  good  many  times.  1  generally  go  and  see 
the  same  things.  Murano  1  have  been  to  twice  at  least,  but 
TorccUo  only  once.  I  wonder  at  what  you  say  of  Si.  Mark's  : 
I  never  weary  of  it.  I  suspect  you  have  not  developed  any 
Byzantine  tastes.  There  is  a  lot  of  silly  stiifl'  stuck  outside,  bul 
what  can  nuidci  the  cupolas  and  apses,  unless  St.  Sophia  itself? 
The  campanile  to  me  seems  simply  ugly,  and  Rtiskin  (July  as> 
raves  about  it.  I  believe  he  does  admire  St.  Mark's,  otherwise 
'tis  a  fairly  safe  nilc  to  worship  ivhat  he  bums,  and  to  burn 
what  lie  worships.  Please  learn  to  distinguish  between  Italian 
Romnncxquc,  one  of  the  noblest  styles  in  the  world,  and 
Italian  Gothic  lor  Ruskinesquel,  a  lifeless  and  beggarly  imita- 
tion of  northern  things  which  ihey  could  not  really  reproduce, 
and  yet  forsook  their  own  natural  style  for  it. 

...  1  never  wrote  anybody's  life  -  I  have  sometimes  thought 
of  doing  mine  own— 1  should  ijuly  361  have  a  kind  of  notion 
that,  if  one  made  it  worth  reading,  everybody  would  find  fault. 
|1  think  somebody  has  said  this  already.^  Then  it  must  be 
such  a  work  to  fit  all  the  letters.  Don't  take  Giles'  to  your 
model- 
To  THE  Same. 

Somerleazc,  September  a8.  18B3. 
.     .  You    should    go    by  Bmrkrlty   or    TiiontbMiy,    or  both. 
Thornbury  Castle  goes  with  Cowdray  as  the  reproach  of  all 
Ruskinesque   fools    who   go   chattering  and    building    ih«f 

Ruskincsquc  rubbish,  while  there  be  such  works  of  Englishmen 
that  they  wol  not  of.  Berkeley  and  Thornbury— both  church 
and  castle  at  each.     Next  Ltonard  SlanJfy,  big  bam  and  little 

'  Dr.  Gil«S,  who   rdttcd  LiHtrs  and  olhtr  tnaUiiaU  for  fht    Lift  of 
Thoin*.'  Hftitl.  wliicli  were  vrry  (11-»rrangcil, 
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church,  but  ihe  very  specimen— fellow  to  Ewenny  and  some 
others  in  South  Wales— of  a  very  small  conventual  church, 
cell  to  Gloucester.  In  the  godly  city  oi  Glouetster  itself  yoii  will 
mark  the  four  arms  of  the  chesicr  very  well,  bui  you  won't  sec 
much  of  the  Roman  wall  unless  you  go  into  the  printing-shop 
of  a  worthy  Quaker  named  Bellows,  or  something  like  it ;  he 
knows  3  good  bit,  and  makes  French  dictionaries,  nnd  siis  ever 
over  a  scrap  of  ihe  wall,  ruling  over  his  devils,  If  ynu  have 
boundless  time  and  ze.1I  at  Gloucester  you  mny  make  out  two 
ftiars'  churches  and  some  other  things;  but  you  will  most 
likely  care  more  to  keep  to  the  abbey.  Consider  the  nave 
pillars,  how  toll  they  be,  and  bear  them  in  mind  when  you  gel 
to  Tewkesbury,  where  they  be  yet  taller.  See  also  how  queerly 
ibcy  have  cased  the  choir,  where  the  Norman  work  (much 
better  to  my  tAsic  than  the  nave)  sbldes,  though  veiled.  Tell 
also  the  lowers  thereof,  noting  the  turrets,  which  nuke  one 
think  that  Robert  Fiiz-hsmon  may  have  been  a  better  fellow 
than  one  fancier.  Mark,  too,  llie  apse,  fellow  to  Wc6tminster> 
but  not  quite  so  tall.  And  pratdpue  el  prac  aUis,  specially  as 
a  dweller  on  the  hlaw  of  Doddu ',  fail  not  when  at  Tewkc&bury 
to  go  to  the  church  of  Oc^,  Odda  the  Earl;  you  will  find  much 
of  him  in  vol.  ii*.  Its  nave  and  tower  yet  stand  at  Drtrliursl 
—  choir  gone.  Then  round  by  Malvrrn,  Grcii  and  Little,  of 
them  more  in  vol.  iv*.  Great  Malvern,  cell  of  Westminster — 
contrast  its  Norman  with  Tewkesbury,  and  compare  towers  of 
Gloucester,  Malvern,  Worcester.  At  IVorctsIrr  itself  cross  the 
river  and  think  what  it  must  have  been  when  church  and 
castle  stood  side  by  side.  Mark  Wulfsian's  work  in  the  crypt 
and  somrbody's  in  the  slype.  Did  he  use  up  bits?  for  the  old 
church  (see  vol.  iv  *)  was  not  on  the  same  site. 
.  .  .  Idid  not  try  Caylcy*orany  of  them— I  do  not  exercise 


■  Miss  ThoRi|»on's  bmily  were  then  livjag  U  a  bouie  called  Dudlow 
Grange.     Uudtow  '  Hlfcw  of  Doddu- 

•  NonnaH  Consult! .  158.  406.407.564,5^5'         '  P.  383.         '  P.  384, 

*  'ITic  tcfcfcncc  is  10  the  Briti»h  Assiii-Uiioii.  of  whicli  the  President 
tlii«  year  was  A.  Cayl«y,  F  R.S.,  SadlcrUn  Profesor  of  Pure  Malhe- 
maiioi  ill  the  Uiiivviiiity  of  Cambridge,  who  deti^vred  an  addrcM  on  the 
occuioD  scarcely  inielli|pble  lo  any  but  scientific  minds. 
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myself  in  great  matters  thai  arc  too  high  for  mc.  1  know  no 
quaternions  save  thciii  lliat  guarded  St.  Pcicr,  but  1  think 
I  have  seen  a  'naddfr'  when  1  was  very  little;  they  used  to 
talk  much  of  them  on  Clifton  Dawn.  Tlicrc  was  one  Cook 
who  buiti  him  a  folly  to  keep  his  son  from  being  stung  of 
natldcrs,  ycl  one  came  up  in  a  faggt  and  he  dmnk  it  in  hit  ale. 
Cf.  Croesus  his  son ',  and  others  many,  if  looked  at  G.  W. 
Coxly'. 

To  GoLDWiN  Stimt,  Esq. 

Angers,  October  6^  1883. 

.  .  .  We  are  going  on  to  one  or  two  other  places,  and  then 
to  see  a  bit  of  Aiivergne.  I  have  brought  a  lot  of  letters,  and 
among  them  I  am  utterly  ashamed  to  find  two  of  your's,  one 
of  (Poitiers,  October  9*  August  12  and  one  even  of  January  13. 

...  I  am  getting  weaty  □!'  politics,  and  I  am  thoroughly  gkul 
I  am  not  in  this  Parliament,  which  in  1880  I  rather  wished  to 
be.  I  am  sick  of  Ireland  and  Egypt,  and  1  ani  not  greatly 
stirred  about  Madagascar,  though  when  a  people  does  seem 
to  be  civilizing  itself,  it  seems  a  pity  to  meddle  with  it.  1  have 
heard  no  (lolilics  in  this  land,  and  the  French  newspapers  are 
as  meagre  as  ever.  I  have  got  a  little  more  tender  towards 
France  aince  Ihcy  tried  to  be  a  commonwealth,  and  since 
Bismarck  took  to  backing  Francis  Joseph  against  the  freedom 
ofS.  E.  Europe.  But  they  seem  such  a  helpless  lot  I  delight 
in  each  city  and  district  separately,  but  the  whole  called  France 
is  a  mistake;  so  the  private  Frenchman  is  a  kindly  creature 
cnotlgh,  but  make  him  into  an  official~Oh  dear.  Only  I  sup- 
pose to  become  oiTicial  spoils  a  man  more  or  less  in  all  lands. 

.  .  .  (Limoges,  October  12.)  I  look  back  to  your  letters. 
The  January  one  reminds  me  of  a  good  many  things,  but  you 
have  no  doubt  quite  forgotten  it.  There  certainly  was  a  notion 
in  some  people's  heads  at  New  York  and  elsewhere— certainly 
not  with  the  really  good  audiences,  at  Ithaca,  New  Haven,  and 
Johns  Hopkins— that  1  was  'talking  down  '  to  them,  but  I  could 
not  in   tile  least  understand  why  Ihcy  thought  so.     Maybe 

'  S«o  Hsrodoius.  i.  3S-45- 

>  I.  e-  Accorilliig  lo  tlie  views  of  Sir  C.  W.  Cox,  u  exiireaied  In  kls 
MjitMo^  0/ the  Aryan  Natima. 
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because  1  spolt?  plain  English,  and  was  not '  histrionic'    Bui 
Engiisii  reviewing  puzzles  inc  nearly  as  much  as  American. 

...  I  have  reviewed  as  many  books  as  mosi  men,  and  some 
of  them  pretty  sew  rely.  But  1  have  always  held  it  a  mont 
duty  lo  find  out  and  to  say  what  really  waa  in  the  book,  good 
or  bad.  But  lo  do  that  you  must  read  th«  book,  and  that  is 
what  it  seems  10  me  they  don't  do.  Tbey  seem  10  write  down 
dnything,  something  which  they  think  is  smart,  without  looking; 
At  (he  book  at  all  or  heeding  what  was  in  it.  And  they  seem 
to  follow  one  nnolhcr ;  what  one  says  another  says.  Whatever 
I  say  must  be  full  of '  terrible  repetition.'  Is  not  Grote  largely 
so  {  And  am  not  1  very  thankful  to  him  for  being  so  I  Because 
by  repealing  his  main  positions  at  every  fitting  point  he  makes 
it  impossible  to  forgci  them. 

...  I  have  lately  been  chiefly  working  at  Roman  matters. 

for  the  Roman  book  in  my  little  series  and  perhaps  something 

beyond.    I  shall  have  lo  think  over  what  you  say  about  warlike 

and  not  warlike.     I  am  reading  all  thai  I  have  read  before  and 

some  things  that  I  have  not,  all  the  originals  and  many  moderns. 

What  say  you  lo  Mommscn^Thompson,  according  to   Lord 

Sherbrook .'     I  am  strongly  inclined  to  set  him  down  as  ihe 

very  first  of  scholars,  for  both  range  and  depth  of  scholarship. 

But  surely  he  is  a  mere  babe  in  politics.    He  can't  understand, 

for  instance,  in  Appius  the  Blind's  day  the  union  of  the  highest 

oligarchs  and  the  extreme  popular  party  against  the  moderate 

I  patricians  and  moderate  plebeians.     Yet  I  saw  it  in  1841  at 

^H  the  Northampton  election,  when  Totica  and  Chartists  coalesced 

^^M  and  marched  about  together.    Arnold  and  Crote  understand 

^H  10,000  things  that  he  docs  not.    So  does  Niebuhr,  who  had  at 

^V  least  seen  something  of  mankind.    And  Ihne  too,  though  he 

r  evidently  likes  lo  find  fault  with  Mommscn,  certainly  under- 

I  stands  some  things  better  than  he  docs,  through  living  so  long 

I  in  England.    But  none  of  them  will  take  the  trouble  to  under- 

j^H  stand  the  constitution  of  the  Achaian  Leagtie.    Monini<iCTi,  in 

^^1         his  seventh  edition,  repeats  exactly  the  same  mistakes  which 

^^K         I  pointed  out  twenty  years  back  in  the  lirsE. 

^^1  ...  1  turn  to  your  letter  of  August  13.     [  am  glad  you  are 

^^M  pleased  with  Towns  anil  Disfrids.    (October  17.)     I  am  afraid 

^^^  that  the  great  Duke  hardly  deserved  the  flourish  1  gave  hirn 
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in  a  speech  the  only  time  I  have  ever  been  at  SJlchester,  that 
'  it  was  fining  thai  one  of  the  earlieai  prizes  of  English  victory 
should  become  pan  of  the  grant  given  by  the  nation  to  one 
who','  ftc.  &c.  Reading  is  a  very  t>-picat  EngU^  town*, 
growing  out  of  a  stmple  mark  and  strengthened  by  the  founda- 
tioa  of  the  abbey ;  also  contrasdag  with  towns  here  in  this, 
ihal  here  the  moniistic  and  oollefpalc  churches  have  lived 
tlirough  the  revolution  more  largely  than  the  pan&h  churches; 
in  England  of  course  'tother  way.  This  gives  a  French  town 
an  appearance  of  having  grander  churches  than  an  English 
one,  whicl)  is  pretty  true,  but  iioit  so  fully  as  it  seems. 

To  THK  Rev.  Professor  Saycb. 

Orleans,  November  j,  1883, 

.  .  .  We  have  been  down  to  the  land  of  snuflcd-out 
volcanoa,  down  that  is  on  Ihc  map,  for  the  very  bottom  of 
iChartrcs,  November  3)  the  rivers  there  is  higher  than  what 
calls  itself  a  hill  here. 

...  I  have  srcii  much  to  satisfy  me  in  many  ways;  but 
I  can't  say  thai  1  have  picked  up  anything  in  your  line.  Never 
a  Hitiite,  nor  yet,  as  in  my  last  journey  to  a  mountain  land. 
Ihe  Hivite  Hadarcier.  The  nearest  thing  to  your  dcparlmcni 
was  Rut  atx  Jui/s  in  this  city,  and  that  (ftrx  t/  iKpofivrria) 
is  but  a  mean  street.  Lcnormani  (who  by  his  name  belongs 
to  nic,  and  10  whom  1  was  going  to  give  a  big  N],  is,  I  gather 
from  the  Atadrmy,  in  a  bad  way ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  ta  see 
wliat  you  and  he  and  all  of  you  have  to  say  when  you  have 
made  up  your  minds  and  put  it  into  a  connected  shape.  But 
your  letter  of  September  a  g.ivc  me  great  comfort  on  one 
point,  namely,  that  you  don't  sec  L'r-Doric  at  Ucni-1  la»san '. 

'  This  passage  was  tuggcsted  by  a  local  story  mentioned  in  Hr. 
Gcldwin  Snitli'i  IclttT.  lliat  miiny  years  ago.  when  aoine  remains  of  a 
villa  were  lirsl  ilug  up  al  Silchcslcr.  the  farmer  on  whose  fround  the 
(iMcovery  wai  made  coiniilBined  fo  hit  landlord,  llic  Duke  of  WctlinKtan. 
uf  the  visitors,  and  that  Ihe  Duke  had  Ihc  villa  covered  up  again,  re- 
markinic  thai  if  iieople  wanted  l»  ore  ciiriunilica  tlicy  mutt  go  to  Italy. 

'  Hr.  Goldwin  Smith  had  ciprcuci)  a  wUh  Uial  some  colicc  of 
Reading  ihould  be  included  \a  Ihe  volume  of  Eitgtith  Tbnvii  and Diitrittt. 

*  In  his  Hitioiy  qf  AnMtttehm,  published  in  1S49,  Mr.  Freeman  {ivca 
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People  make  verj'  hasty  inferences  in  those  matters  by  for- 
getting that  the  law  Ihai  like  causes  produce  hke  clTcels  applies 
to  arehilccture  as  well  as  to  other  things.  There  are  some 
forms  which  prove  nothing  as  to  date  or  race,  because  they 
are  the  most  obvious  forms  to  come  into  men's  heads  at  any 
lime  or  place,  and  arc  therefore  found  al  all  times  and  places. 
That  column  al  Mykene  of  which  one  used  to  see  the  picture, 
but  which  was  not  al  MykfnO  in  1877,  was  exactly  like  a  bit 
of  twelfth  century  Romanesque;  but  I  know  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  was  of  the  same  age  as  the  rest.  Your  Htttiics 
hod  boots  with  turned  up  toes.  That  sounds  to  me  very  like 
the  device  which  a  ntbuto*,  at  the  court  of  William  Rufus, 
devised  and  which  Fulk  Rechin  improved  for  the  help  of  his 
gout  (or  did  Fulk  invent  it  and  the  wbulo  improve  it  ?— I  have 
not  Ordcric-  or  myself  to  turn  to  ').  What  if  one  aigucd  tlial 
the  Hittites  were  Angevins  or  that  the  Angcvins  were  Hlttitcs? 
The  last  doctrine  you  might  be  glad  to  accept. 

But,  i  Zti  m\  Stm,  Woden  and  Perkuns'  and  all  Aryan 
powers,  what  is  this  doctrine  that  you  say  I  have  accepted 
from  certain  High-Dutchmen?  I  never  so  much  as  Miccrd 
talk  on  it,'  and  he  that  saith  it  shall  be  unto  jue  as  a  Hitlite  at 
an  An  daman -islander  Docs  any  man  say  that  either  Dorians 
or  lonians  were  not  Aryans  ?  Prrtai  tnalt.  It  sounds  Ito  say 
nothing  else]  like  saying  that  Saxons  were  one  tiling  and 
Angles  something  utterly  different,  /pii  t^iv  oi  trma  Xiyntm. 
But  you  must  tell  mc  something  more  of  these  strange  things 
which  you  bring  to  my  cars,  and  then  say  that  I  believe  them. 


strong  rtuori*  tor  Uiinkinit  thil  the  pillan  11  tlie  tomb  of  BeRi-H»Mn. 
and  other  tiniilar  spcdoieni  In    Egypt,  were  not  the  parent  lono  of 
Doric  .  pp.  71,  83. 
'  *  A  vain  fellow," 

*  Accnrding  to  Orderic,  587  A  1  Mignc**  cdltion\  •  nebula  at  the  Court 
of  William  invented  the  faahion  of  weiring  boots  with  very  long  loe« 
twiMvd  at  the  end  like  a  ram's  horn,  whence  he  vma  nick-nomcd  Cor- 
narduA.  '  the  horned  one.*  Kulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  adopted  ihe  fathion 
in  order  to  conceal  Ihe  nwellinKi  on  hb  eouly  feet.  Orderic  Includot 
this  ciutom  in  ■  list  of  much  worse  erila  as  a  sign  of  the  depravity  of  the 
times.     Sec  Utigt  oflt'ilUam  ffuflu,  t.  159.  ii  50a, 

*  The  Lithuanian  equivalent  to  Zeus  and  Woden. 
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To  THZ  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stepheks. 

Somerleazc,  December  9, 1883. 

I  have  just  h^d  a  book  about  Anselm  sent  mc  from  beyond 
9ca.  which  will  just  now  be  more  uBcful  to  you  than  lo  mc. 
So  [  Bend  him  to  you,  along  with  Licbermann,  Stubbs'  pel  Jew, 
who  has  also  some  matter  that  may  be  useful  to  you '. 

...  1  liked  Gloucester  Abbey  better  this  time  than  I  ever 
did  before,  though  Rnm.incsque  is  poor  work  beside  Durham, 
And  one  wnnot  strictly  approve  all  that  queer  going  on  in  the 
eastern  pnrts:  still  it  is  a  mo«i  curious  and  interesting  study 
with  the  records.  I  really  believe  that  I  have  got  at  the  origin 
of  Perpendicular.  I  stayed  at  Highnam  with  Gambier  Parry — 
v-ery  good  quarters  and  compaiiy- -thence  took  a  glance  at 
Te^^•kcsbury— the  exaggeration  o{  Gloucester,  and  so  to  Oxford 
lo  Margaret  and  Arthur  for  s  few  days.  I  ^^■cnl  by  way  of 
Evesham,  but  did  not  stop  there  longer  than  the  trains  made 
me.  Old  Sir  John  Maclean  wants  mc  greatly  to  go  and  hold 
forth  at  Evesham*  next  year.  1  don't  want  lo,  as  I  feel  no 
ttU,  and  am  getting  tired  of  those  things,  i(i]»orTain}t  &w  tai 
ffapiii  ri  irupi  ica'i  n^uX^t*.  You  had  better  go  instead,  who  can 
skip  about  like  a  young  unicorn,  and  finish  what  you  so  well 
began  at  I.cwcs '. 

To  T.  HoDOKiN.  Esg,,  D.C.L. 

Somcrleaxe,  December  10,  1883. 
I  see  that,  when  I  wrote  to  you  from  Clermont,  1  had  Dot 
seen  the  only  thing  I  iaw  there  that  Sidouius  could  have 
looked  on.  Forwliy,  though  1  sought  much  for  it,  I  did  not 
find  it  out  till  our  second  vi&it  to  Augusioncmeium  when  wc 
came  back  from  Le  Puy.  It  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  Roman 
wall,  not  at  all  the  town  wall,  but  in  a  suburb  a  little  way  olT, 
It  adjoins  a  building  called  Chdlaiu  des  (December  16}  Salles, 

'  I  VRU  junt  ihrn  wntinK  the  article  on  Aiuclin  for  liio  DitiiotHuy  nf 
Nolinnal  Biogtufihy. 
>  Wbetc  5imon  etc  Monifort  wu  dcfcsltd  and  lUin,  a.o.  1065. 

*  'Beint:  uxty  ycuui  old.  hcAvy  in  body  and  stoul  withal.' 

*  Referrinic  to  a  paper  on  the  battle  oF  L«wca.  a,  d.  1^64,  which  I  rcid 
■I  the  meeting  of  the  Archaootogtc*!  Inatitule,  July  31,  1863. 
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which  I  fancy  belonged  to  tlie  Bishops  of  Clennont,  and  which 
lias  some  good  late  mediaeval  bits.  The  wall  itself  reminded 
me  most  of  the  building  which  you  will  not  allow  to  be  tlie 
fli3a()io» '—half-columns  in  the  same  way,  but  bigger,  and  not 
wholly  brick.  Wall  and  columns  alike  are  of  those  alternate 
courses  of  stones  and  brick  which  wc  find  in  Roman  work  in 
most  parts  of  Caul  and  Britain,  though  not  at  Rome  or  Pons 
Aelii. 

...  1  have  not  seen  Trollopc's  Aulobiography  further  than 
»  heap  of  reviews.  1  wane  to  pick  up  his  Cicero  book.  Doth 
Ihne  and  Goldwin  spake  well  of  it,  allowing  for  some  natural 
slips.  !n  the  Picld-Sports  dispute  [  think  I  did  somewhere 
or  other  refer  to  what  you  say  about  accidents  as  a  secondary 
point.  For  1  remember  somebody  making  the  absurd  fallacy 
that  more  people  were  killed  in  crossing  London  streets  than 
in  hunting  and  shooting,  to  which  [  answered  that  people  could 
not  help  crossing  London  streets,  while  nobody  need  go 
hunting  or  shooting.  I  could  not  make  out  Trollopc's  mode 
of  working  as  he  tnlkcd  of  it.  I  believe  I  am  fairly  methodical 
in  my  own  work,  bm  I  could  not  undertake  to  stop  when  the 
clock  struck.  What  if  the  nrrow  had  already  leil  the  bow  but 
had  not  yet  reached  William  Rufus. 

.  .  .  Don't  talk  of  Byeantint  before  8oa^  if  >'du  can  help  it 
(Such  iiiodifiealions  nmsC  be ;  Antiochos  wan  to  give  up 
Hannibal,  if  ht  could,  and  Eadgar's  law  bids  them  to  keep 
pigH  out  of  churchyai'ds,  if  Ihry  can,  showing  how  well  the 
lotius  Brilaniuat  BttsilfHs  knew  that  'very  awkard  animals  to 
drive,  specially  when  (here's  many  of  ihem,  is  a  pig.')  I  oDen 
feel  that  it  would  save  (rouble  to  use  this  or  that  word  that 
one  had  better  not ;  somehow  one  docs  without.  You  mark 
the  (wo  senses  of 'Pufinint  in  Procopios.  I  don't  (hink  I  nuarrcl 
with  Imprrialisi ;  it  suggests  the  continuity  of  JuMinian  and 
the  Ferdinands.    I  remember  it  is  used  in  the  book  from  which. 


'  I.  c.  fnan'tim,  (he  plncc  where  wild  bmili  were  kept  for  ihe  »how» 
ID  (be  Amphithcaltc.  In  one  of  the  aiaaulls  on  the  watln  o(  Rome  by 
the  GolhK,  A.n,  S37.  Ilicy  Nre  ujd  by  Prncopios  to  have  dlrectod  their 
aiuck  agaiiiM  Ihv  Vivdriutn  nor  the  Pracnotine  Gale.  Ur.  Freeman 
and  Hr.  llodglun  diirered  ai  to  ibe  silc  of  this  Vivarium.  See  Kodgkin'i 
Italy  aii4  htr  litvadin,  iv.  p.  198. 
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in  ihe  ycsr  1837  or  thcrcabcuU,  I  got  my  first  notions  of  these 
things  —  History  of  the  OvnUimn/  e/  Iht  Romam  Em^n,  by 
W.  C  Tnylor.  You  say  thnt  ItomaM  suggests  '  mere  citizens 
of  Rome.'  The  point  is  that  they  all  were  citiiens  of  Rome,  so 
far  as  one  can  apply  the  word  citisfn  nt  all. 

To  Mi9s  Edith  Tuohpsok. 

Somcrleaze,  December  33,  1883. 
I  began  a  letter  on  December  16  on  smaller  paper  which 
got  no  further  than  page  t.  Since  then  I  have  got  some  of  this 
paper,  which  1  used  always  to  have;  so  I  will  start  again. 
I  dont  think  I  ha\-e  written  since  I  M'ent  to  Gloucester  and 
Oxford  ;  but  I  fancy  1  sent  you  a  Gtouotitter  Jotirtiat.  I  tarried 
with  Cambicr  Parry  at  Highnam,  n  pleasant  house  10  stay  in. 
Among  other  mcrnbers  he  has  a  dauglitci'  who  sits  behind 
a  writing-table,  and  gives  forth  oracles  out  of  Bradshaw  (o 
parents  and  guests,  a  most  useful  institution,  which  I  am  trying 
lo  bring  Helen  up  to.  She  expounded  the  indieateur  all  the 
way  to  The  Puc'  and  back  ;  I  told  her  whither  1  wanted  to  go, 
and  she  made  out  ilic  road.  Then  I  went  and  had  a  glimpse  at 
Tewkesbury,  fellow  to  Gloucester,  and  so  by  Evesham  1  where 
1  did  nothing  but  cat  s  mutton-chop^  to  Oxford,  to  tarry  two  or 
three  days  with  Arthur  and  Mnrgnrct.  Among  other  things 
the  Trofcssor  of  Celtic  gave  us  a  noble  breakfast  He  is  now 
living  (December  30,t  -  at  least  he  was  then— in  college,  as  his 
wife  hnd  fallen  sick  and  gone  to  Cannes  with  the  bairns, and  he 
had  let  hi.i  house.  1  am  at  last  rending  his  book— what  a  strong 
Icllow  he  is!  1  have  also  read  Secbohm,  whom  1  do  not  reckon 
for  a  strong  fellow,  ihoujfh  he  certainly  is  an  ingenious  one. 
'Tis  passing  queer  If  we  have  had  for  so  many  ages  a  strong 
delusion  to  make  us  fancy  ourselves  Angles  and  Saxons  when 
we  really  were  sonicihing  else.  Since  Oxford,  I  have  been 
silling  here,  mainly  working  at  Polybian  times,  but  with 
touches  now  and  then  of  Angers,  Poitiers,  and  that  part  of  the 
world.  Then  wc  had,  lo  tarry,  a  young  American  poetess  and 
her  mother,  of  whom  the  msid,  besides  her  rimes,  has  three 

'  Le  Puy.    Podium  was  its  Latin  mune,  which  also  slgnlfled  aa 
elevated  and  enclosed  apocc,  wbcnct  our  word  pew  or  pue. 
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laslea  — to  read  Greek,  to  ride  horses,  and  to  climb  trees. 
Dancing  she  abhors. 

•  .  .  (January  i,  1684.)  The  lop  oflhc  new  year  (o  you  !  and 
thanks  for  a  ladder  of  killcn§  (conr.  wcsl  front  of  Bath  Abbey) 
that  came  yesterday '. 

...  1  was  at  Shrewsbur>'  baitlc-tield  years  and  yestrs  ngo. 
Thai  little  church  bears  out  what  I  say  about  English  collegiate 
churches.  It  is  not  quite  like  cither  Battle  Abbey  or  Batatka— 
more  like  Cnut's  minster  of  stone  and  lime  on  Assandun. 
I  should  like  lo  know  about  £///as',  only  the  name  is  dangerous  ; 
you  know  that  an  ingenious  man  proved  that  the  whole  Nibe- 
lungenlied  happened  in  Norfolk,  mainly  because  o(  AlliehuTgh. 

...  I  have  no  great  experience  of  blindworms  ;  some  philo* 
sopher  said  tliey  were  not  snakes,  but  lizards  without  legs. 
[  fancy  that  boih  they  and  another  harmless  creature  get 
pitifully  inurlhcrcd  by  being  taken  for  nadders,  I  see  you 
come  back  to  the  subject  on  November  iS,  with  a  oadder 
that  runs  up  trees,  and  '  gazes  like  Satan  V 

Plowden  was  a  famous  lawyer  in "  the  spacious  times  of  great 
EUxabcth '.'  A  client  comes  and  asks  what  remedy  the  law 
will  give  him  if  his  neighbour's  hogs  break  into  his  Geld  and  do 
damnge.  '  He  shall  have  a  good  remedy,'  quoth  Plowdcn. 
'  Well,  then,  your  bogs  have  broken  into  my  field."  '  Then  the 
case  is  altered,'  quoth  Plowdcn. 

The  Pcwsbury  (Jcwsbury !)  tBraclitc  sergeant  is  not  dead. 
But  1  am  sure  I  shan't  stand  anywhere,  unless  you  can  make 
mc  both  younger  and  richer,  and  also  make  public  aHiurs  more 
interesting.  Bother  all  Soudans  !  There  was  a  talk  of  Gordon 
paying  us  a  visit,  just  to  tell  us  where  Soudan  is.  But  he  i* 
gone  to  Ireland  or  some  other  savage  country. 


*  Miu  Thompson  hud  sent  htm  a  ChrlilDiaa  card  of  kittens  climbing 
•  Udder. 

*  Hiss  Thompson  was  ihown  the  church  and  Geld  by  nne  who  l«ld 
licr  that  Kitlas  was  the  name  of  llie  l>altlT> field,  or  that  p*rt  of  ft  where 
Hulspiif  felt. 

'  Like  the  serppnt  as  represented  in  old  pictures  of  the  Fall.  Miit 
Thompaon's  Tatber  and  liiter  nw  a  snake  in  a  tree  near  Bagntres  de 
Luchon,  which  behaved  in  the  manner  dcacribcd. 

*  Sec  TeiiiiysMi's  Vrroni  a/  Fair  Ifomm.  iccond  itanta. 
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I  don't  know  a  bit  whst  to  do  with  '  ouicsat  London,'  at  least 
with  ila  Inhabitants.  1  was  Just  now  proposing  to  kill  the 
parents  and  make  slaves  |to  decent  people)  of  the  children. 
That  would  cure  the  evil,  but  public  opinion  would  think  it  too 
droftic.  ts  not  that  the  word  ?  So  good-bye.  Hope  you  have 
more  sun  and  less  mud  than  we  have  here. 


To  F.  H.  DiCKiNsos,  Esq. 

Soinerleaie,  Januarj"  5.  1884. 

.  .  .  There  has  been  some  horrid  stufl'  in  the  Timeii  about 
pulling  this  diocese  about,  having  a  Bishop  of  Batti  and  Bristol, 
and  of  Wells  and  Sherborne,  or  some  folly.  By  all  means  let 
Bristol  has-e  a  bishop,  and  Dorset  another ;  but  let  us  be  spared 
this  mangling  of  boundaries.  The  Sumorsarian  have  made 
a  diocese  for  nearly  1,000  years— affected  only  by  some  petty 
nibbling  ai  Bed  minster— nobody,  1  fancy,  wants  a  change  ~  why 
can't  we  be  left  alone  ?  There  is  such  a  conlcmpi  of  history 
about,  nunglcd  with  such  silly  antiquariamsm.  All  the  associa- 
tions of  Southwell  could  not  save  its  chapter,  and  now  they 
want  to  make  it  the  scat  of  a  bishopric  instead  of  Nottingham. 

I  seem  to  be  getting  weaned  Irom  all  human  affa in— public, 
local,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  pergonal.  1  skip  Chamberlain  and 
Lord  Randolph  .illke,  and  stick  to  old  Cato  and  Astyiufdis, 
who  are  much  more  interesting.  The  newspapers  arc  so 
stupid. 

.  .  .  I'hey  have  lei  me  in  to  take  the  chair  at  a  something 
about  representation.  I  don't  expect  to  agree  with  anybody. 
I  am  too  go-ahead  at  one  end  and  too  lag-behind  ut  another. 
I  am  tpiXoiiiiuis  Ti)*  <fii<ru- ',  and  don't  fear  any  extension,  but  being 
<Pi\6Sti^t  and  riv  i^iv  S^fiov  noBiiv ',  I  don't  want  to  wipe  out 
87fiot  for  electoral  districts '. 


I  '  A  lover  of  the  people  of  nature.' 

*  '  DeaiHng  my  own  people,'  i.e.  the  people  of  hti  own  diilrict.  See 
Ari»toph,  AiMani.  3a. 

*  The  new  cicctord  dUlrict*  were  in  hia  judgement  arbitrarr  and 
afiilicial.  I'lic  old  divUion*  followed  more  neariy  the  old  tribal  divlaions 
of  the  people. 
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To  THE  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens. 

SomcrlMzc,  January  lo,  18S4. 

Thanks  very  many  for  Ihat  tip-top  trouncing  of  Brother 
Martin  ',  specially  for  llit  wtnd-up. 

You  mentioned  slips  of  Mil  man's— some  of  ihcm  arc  truly 
wonderful. 

1.  St.  Remigiua  gsvc  his  name  tc  the  great  cathedrnl  city  of 
Rhcims. 

3.  Uclphinus.  a  doubtful  archbishop  of  Lyons  in  the  days  of 
Wtlfrith,  may  have  been  so  called  as  being  a  native  of  Uau- 
phiny. 

3.  The  line  of  Justinian  I  was  deposed  and  restored  again 
under  Justinian  II  (or  something  like  Ihal). 

It  reads  to  me  as  if  the  first  draught  had  been  printed  without 
ever  being  read  over.  But  these  are  odd  things  to  come  save  in 
a  Rrst  draught.  Slips  in  names,  titles,  dates,  tiindred,  &c.,  there 
always  will  be,  if  you  don't  correct.  For  what  is  the  accurate 
man  i  Not  he  that  maketh  no  mistakes,  for  there  is  none  such  ; 
but  he  that  Gndeth  out  his  own  mistakes  and  correcteth  them, 
and  leaveth  them  not  for  others  to  find  ouL 


To  T.  HotwKiw,  Esq.,  D.C.U 

Somcrlcazc,  January  a^,  18S4. 
.  .  .  It  ti  hard,  I  know,  to  follow  Procopios  in  his  twofold 
useof  the  word 'fw/uiiuc,  one  local, one  imperial;  but  it  may  be 
done,  If  you  take  pains.  I  often  have  to  think  a  longish  bit  to 
hit  on  some  phrase  which  shall  be  perfectly  accurate:  but 
I  commonly  find  iL  (Of  course  I  am  called  'pedant'  for  my 
pains;  that  one  must  expect.)  I  want  you  to  avoid  thi.i  kind  of 
thing.  (You  don't  need  to  avoid  it  for  your  own  wikc,  but  it 
may  be  needful  for  your  readers.)  i  have  just  been  looking 
through  Milman.  He  can't  get  over  a  certain  mrprix  at  a  man 
8t  Constantinople  being  master  of  Old  Rome.  Now  1  want 
you  to  write  so  as  10  throw  the  surprise  the  other  way.  thm 


*  Some  critlclami  whlcli  I  bad  written 
Rule's  L^  of  St.  Amilm. 


Id  tlie  (ftiatAmt  of  Hr.  Martis 
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il  was  que«r  If  at  any  time  he  was  not,  1  want  you  to  sssume 
the  Emperor,  where  he  dwells  as  tti-  natural  Bovcrctgn  of  Rome, 
and  anything  else  aa  4faifo»'.  That  was  clearly  the  Roman 
way  of  looking  at  things.  (It  is  equally  important  that  the 
Goths  had  begun  to  look  at  things  in  another  way,  and  called 
the  Enst-Romnns  rpo.W.)  After  800,  when  you  have  two 
com/itlitors  las  distinguished  Trom  rvllfagurs},  cnch  claiming  to 
be/Arf  Emperor, you  musl  mark  which  you  mean,  and  iSycanJm* 
is  often  a  useful  word  (o  mark  the  Eastern  one.  But  surely  it 
makes  eonfiision  at  any  linic  before.  It  wipes  out  the  notion  of 
'RwpiHu'  which  I  want  to  preach— as  Ataulf/nui^/il'. 


To  Miss  Edith  Thomphos, 

Somcrlcaie,  February  a,  1884. 

. .  .  Send  rac  back  the  two  wise  men,  but  burn  or  rend  the 
fool,  unless  you  remember  who  it  is— I  am  sure  there  is  some 
one— who  makes  a  colleetlon  of  fools ;  if  you  know  who  it 
is.  let  him  or  her  have  it.  He  waxes  funny  towards  the  end, 
where  he  wants  to  know  what  a  King  of  the  Romans  is.  You 
remember  the  answer  that  some  one— Bernard,  I  think'— got: 
'  The  King  of  the  Romans  was  a  person  who  stood  to  itie  Pope 
in  the  same  relation  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  stands  to  the 
King  of  England.'  I  have  always  held  that  in  this  there  was 
a  lurking  notion  of  Caesar  Borgia ;  but  some  s^y  that  this  is  too 
subtle. 

I  dont  know  what  /innu  HislorJqHe  has  said.  May  1  sec  it  if 
you  have  it  i  Ye*,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  crowing  of  jays  and 
suchlike.  And  here  is  Dawkins  going  to  rimash  their  skulls  and 
Pollock  going  to  show  up  their  law ;  but  they  nrc  only  going  to 
do  it,  and  don't  know  when.    When  1  have  done  off  a  few  more 

'  '  Out  of  pluc ' ;  '  Incongruous.* 

•  -Cfecks;  »  •Romania.' 

*  Ataulriii,  kini!  of  the  Viiij^lhs  allpr  the  death  of  Alnrie,  a.i>,  410. 
del>alci1  u/illi  liiinitoir  whrllirr  wrhm  who  KoinaiitB  >>houJil  becomr  Golhwi 
but  decided  that  neither  could  do  without  the  other.  Sec  Oruslui,  vll. 
43.  and  Frerman'i  Metliods  ef  Hiitoriial  Sfoc/y,  p.  ii& 

'  MontBKuc  Bcrnud.  when  Euminci  in  the  School  of  Modero  Hisloiy 
at  Ok  ford. 
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Romans,  I  v^-ill  even  arise  as  a  hereioga  refreshed  with  ale,  and 
will  smite  them  in  all  pans,  biod  and  fore,  hip  and  thigh,  yea 

with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  even  of himself,  fur  truly  not 

a  little  of  liisyttiu  may  be  turned  about  to  his  own  smiting. 

...  1  adniirL'  your  conscientiousness  in  the  niatter  of  J. 
Caesar.  Few  cabinet  ministers,  few  M.P.'sof  any  kind,  would 
show  it.  But  sec  you  not  (hat  C.  Jtilius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Caesar  (after- 
wards canonized  as  Divus  Julius^  Kai-iafi  i  e«I()  may  be  rightly 
called  C.  Julius  or  C.  Caesar,  but  not  J.  Catsar  i  Forwhy,  there 
is  no  profHomtH  for  which  J.  is  the  short.  Gaius  least  of  all. 
(Yet  must  there  have  been  luius  sometime,  or  whence  gens 
Julia?)  Remember  the  fashion  of  calling  a  man  by  Homtn  and 
cognomfn,  unknown  under  the  Commonwealth,  did  come  in 
early  under  the  Empire.  I  take  it  half  Caul  was  Julius  this 
or  that,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  fashion  began 
there. 

'  Big  east  window  '—don't  you  see  that  there  can  be  big  east 
window  only  where  there  is  no  apse,  and  that  most  churches 
out  of  England  have  apses?  There  is  a  %-ery  big  one  in  the 
Blackfriars  at  Perugia.  Rose  window,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
hardly  ever  get  in  England— Westminster  (a  French  church  on 
English  soill  and  Lincoln,  and  some  smaller  in  Gloucestershire, 
a  good  one  at  Cheltenham,  but  absurdly  put  at  the  cast  end  of 
a  transept,  instead  of  in  its  front. 


k 


To  T.  HoDCKiN,  Esq.,  D.CI-. 

Somerleaitc,  Februarj-  3,  1884. 
,  I  am  maintaining  a  thesis,  that  the  two  great  periods  of 

history  are— 

A.  Second  century  b.c, 

B.  Fourth  and  fifth  century  a-d. 

A.  settles  (hat  Rome  is  to  be  head  of  the  world. 

B.  settles  that  when  Roman  political  headship  is  broken  up, 
shaken,  changed,  whatever  we  are  to  say,  it  still  shall  go  on  as 
influence. 

Then,  just  before  A.,  the  question  comes,  Shall  Rome  be 
slopped  from  accomphshiitg  A.  by  Hannibal  ?  Before  B. 
comes  question,  Shall  B.  be  hindered  by  Rome  coDquering  too 
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much  ?  ScipiQ  settle*  one  question  and  Arminius '  the  other. 
Jupiter  is  too  many  for  Baal,  but  Woden  is  too  many  for  Jupiter, 
Hence  the  world  th;il  now  i«. 

To  J.  Brvce,  Esc-,  M.P. 

Somcrlcaze,  March  2, 18S4. 

...  1  am  delighted  with  Gladstone's  speech.  How  blessed 
to  get  10  all  that  from  that  beastly  Soudan.  What  does  it  oil 
mean?  With  whom  arc  we  at  war,  and  why?  Rebels?  but 
I  thought  one  always  went  in  for  rebels.  1  have  always  been 
for  Mcssanians,  Maccabees,  Cretans,  Hcrcward,  Pontius  Tcle- 
sinus',  and  everybody  of  the  kind.  And  we  are  to  put  people 
down  under  a  beastly  Turk  who  wants  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  How 
does  it  differ  from  the  late  Jew's  doings  ?  Pray  explain,  if  you 
know.  Somebody  seems  to  be  smashing  the  scoundrel  Baker, 
which  is  surely  a  good  job. 

1  sec  yoti  are  going  in  for  keeping  mountains  open.  Good 
luck  to  you!  I  learned  something  of  that  at  Dunoon  in  iS^o, 
Then  wrote  I  a  middle  on  '  Free  Hill-tops.'  which  Harwood 
would  not  put  in,  saying  that  he  did  not  see  why  the  tops  of 
hills  should  be  freer  than  their  bottoms.  But  docs  not  th« 
freedom  of  the  lop  involve  the  freedom  of  the  bottom?  Would 
it  not  come  under  thnt  law  in  Klackstonc  that  to  grant  to  a 
man  (and  therefore  to  a  whole  folk)  any  piece  of  land  implies 
granting  him  a  way  thither  ? 

To  THE  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stepheks. 

Somerlcazc,  March  5,  1884. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Roundel)  puts  on   sackcloth  and  a»hea  in  two 
lettera  about  the  cathedral  church  of  Battle  °.    Wliac  put  it  into 
her  head  ?    Haply  that  way  when  one  striving  lo  hit  the  right 

'  Who  broke  the  pcnvcr  of  the  Roinins  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  Enpirc  In  Ccfmniiy.  x.i>.  9-16,  For  an  accQunt  of  hU  oin;uiynii 
Me  Tadiiu,  vf  mr.  i.  61.  63. 66,  ii.  16,  ij. 

*  CommuKler  of  the  SamiiitiT  (otcei  in  Ihc  Social  War  against  the 
Romanv :  wax  defeated  by  Sull*  in  a  blood}'  battle  outtidc  the  walls  of 
Rome.  ti.c.  8a.  captured,  and  cacculed, 

*  Mrs.  Roundrll,  in  her  excellent  hiilor;  of  Cowdray,  refer*  (p.  13)  10 
the  *  Cat^ufnil  Church  of  Battle,'  instcid  of  Abbey  Church  or  Hinater. 
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name  uses  it  wrong,  as  when  Kingsley  called  Hereward  the 
'  Last  of  the  English.'  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  going  to  say 
'Last  or  the  Saxons';  then  lie  thought  (truly)  that  that  vn» 
wrong,  and  so  mode  the  lost  error  worse  than  ihc  first— •» 
Stanley  always  did  when  lie  tried  lo  correct  anything.  To 
comfort  Mr§.  Roundcll,  1  told  her  of  my  own  hash  about  the 
Anihonies '.  This.  I  gues».  came  aboul  on  this  wise.  For  a  long 
while  I  jumbled  father  and  son.  Henry  VIM'S  man  and  Lord 
Moniagtie.  Then  I  saw  that  Lord  Montague  did  not  pull  davm 
Battle  church,  and  so  made  that  hash.  1  once  did  this.  There 
is  no  such  form  as  DffiistrtaH—l  took  it  blindly  from  Palgravc. 
Then  I  snwthat  he  had  simply  made  it  out  ofZ^iJi^ir/air,  and 
that  Diinsirtnn  had  nothing  lo  do  with  Devonshire  ;  but  though 
[  wrote  a  note  about  that,  I  forgot  to  strike  out  Dtfnsatan  in 
the  other  places,  and  Johnny  copied  it. 


To  J.  Bryce,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Somerlcazc,  Marcl^7, 1BB4. 

...  I  admire  the  Franchise  Bill  more  and  more  in  its 
matter.  Only  do  gel  it  translated  into  language  that  mcana 
something.  There  is  a  vile  way  now  of  writing  pitblir'  docu- 
menis  in  the  slang  of  the  newspapers.  A  few  years  back  the 
High  Sheriff  of  this^*  called  on  us  to  choose,  not  a  Knight  of 
the  Shire,  but  an  undefined  creature,  unknown  to  Earl  Simon, 
called  a '  Member  of  Fsriiamenl.'  And  this  Bill  is  worse  than 
all.  The  heading  cotnes  from  the  old  Reform  Hill,  which 
1  always  wondered  at.  What  rs  '  Representation  of  the  People"? 
It  should  say  'in  Parliament.'  Then  we  have  at  the  very 
beginning '  uniform  franchise  at  elections.'  What  is 'franchise?' 
I  take  it,  any  right  or  pnvilege  of  -iny  kind,  specially  the 
freedom  of  a  city  or  borough.  And  what  kind  of  '  elections' — 
coroners,  bishops,  fellows,  chief  constables,  town'  scoundrels, 

*  When  liF  Rtit  called  attenlion  10  the  slip  tncnlioned  in  the  lul  note 
I  had  vcniurcd  to  |>uint  out  to  him  that  In  liU  ariiclc  on  Cowdnty,  in 
TimHt  and  Ditlrtttt,  he  liad  confuted  two  Anthonjr  Brownca,  Jatlicr 
uid  ion. 

*  Diatrict.  See  "The  Shire  and  the  Gi '  in  Euglah  ToiBiu  ukJ  DistritU, 
p.  103, 

Doubtlul  In  HS. 
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scliool-boards  ?  What  U  meant  U '  the  right  of  voting  at  elec- 
tions of  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses'— Heave  you  t»  settle 
about  CommisaioMeri^^  to  serve  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliamcni.'  Tlicrc  you  say  what  you  iDean,  mart  majontm. 
Do  thinlc  of  this. 

.  .  .  What  do  Lowell  nnd  Childcra  mean  about  Westminster 
Abbey  being  'the  Valhalla  of  (he  Driiish-spcaking  people'? 
Tnily  there  be  some  om  of  whose  skulls  [  would  not  refuse  to 
drink  mead :  but  St.  Peter's  church  seems  an  odd  place  to 

choose  for  the  irv|iininic«  ', 

.  .  .  More  of  Edward  I's  work  knocked  away  for  an  idol  of 
■  man  tvho  is  not  biihtd  ihm.  It  is  the  oiliest  of  tomfoolery, 
yet  all  the  world  seems  to  run  after  il. 

Gladstone  has  been  for  some  years  the  only  man  who  knew 
a  very  simple  fact,  namely,  that  the  labourer's  vote  is  actually 
in  being  in  a  large  part  of  England'.  I  pointed  out  some  yeara 
back  that  he  alone  did  know  it.  Then  they  have  been  e%-cr 
since  chattering  about 'experiment,' 'untried  class,*  and  what 
not. 

...  I  don't  like  all  this  worry  about  '  representation  of 
minorities.*  silliest  of  crotchets.  You  must  go  by  the  minority 
in  the  end.  They  will  next  be  for  having  bills  passed  in  Parlia- 
ment by  a  minority. 

...  I  wonder  whether  you  are  a  Vandal  for  opening  hiU-lopa. 
I  see  everybody  who  does  anything  in  a  pretty  country,  speci- 
ally if  he  makes  a  railway,  is  called  a  'Vandal,'  or  sometimes 
a.  '  vandal.*  I  think  the  railways  look  rather  well.  And  did 
Genxcnc  or  Hunneric  make  railways?  I  don't  remember;  but 
I  will  ask  Hodgkin  on  Thurulay  when  he  is  due  here.  Then 
you  have  a'platonii:  treaty,' whatever  that  is.  And  the  last 
thing  is  that  the  shore  is  the  'littoral.'  Homer  was  fuming  at 
that.    Won't  Mommsen  like  it  ? 


'  '  Drinlcirig-paily.' 

■  tn  ptrliainciiuiry  borougha  lft«  Sboraham  aii4  Midhurst,  in  Suaiex, 
which  included  many  of  the  lurrouiidlng  vlUage*. 


CORRESPONDEKCE.  ^ 

To   PROFE^OB    Ge]1[>ES. 

Somerlcaze,  March  09,  1B84. 

.  .  .  Am  I  a  Celt !  After  Rhys's  book,  one  would  be  thankful 
to  be  proved  to  be  Aryan  of  any  kind  ;  n  Urge  part  of  Ihc 
inhabitants  of  both  North  and  South  Rritain  aeem,  according  to 
him,  to  be  something  very  unpleasant,  I  am  always  being 
tempted  (March  31)  to  think  that  certain  bullet- headed  South- 
Welsh  persons  have  stayed  on  as  a  Lcvitical  (or  Druidicat) 
order  from  the  days  of  somebody  neither  Dutch  nor  Welsh  ; 
but  Rhjjs  gives  us  all  a  fair  chance  of  being  something  un- 
pleasant. 1  had  a  pedigree  thai  (through  many  grandmothers) 
went  up  to  Woden,  but  E.  C.  Waters  says  it  breaks  down  in 
ihc  fifteenth  century.  And  even  if  it  stood,  one's  grandfathers 
might  (since  F.  Douglass  has  married  a  white  woman)  be 
Eskimos. 

Glad  you  like  Englisli  Touins  and  Districts '.  I  was  in  London 
the  other  day  on  a  deputation  to  plead  with  the  Lord  Chancellor 
not  to  drag  down  this  West-Saxon  f^a  to  the  level  ofa  Mercian 
department  by  taking  away  Wells  assizes. 

To  THE  Kev.  W.  U.  W.  Stkpiikks. 

Oxford.  Trinitj'  Sunday,  1884 
I  have  taken  a  large  sheet,  because  I  am  going  to  write  on 
a  great  subject,  at  any  rate  a  long  subject,  even  Longus  Burgo 
your  Dean.  He  praught  this  morning  at  New  College,  and 
altogether  oul-comickcd  the  old  'comic  sermon '  that  used  to 
be  at  St.  Mary's.  First  of  all,  there  arc  some  changes  In  the 
ceremony.  Surely  in  times  past  there  was  a  pulpit  wheeled  in 
—then  I  rather  fancy  men  praught  Irom  the  flying  eagle.  But 
now  Longus  Burgo  praught  from  a  stall  in  the  middle  of  £)c(nH>, 
and  piled  himself  up  a  heap  of  pillows  whercwitlial  to  preach, 
one  of  which  he  stole  from  me,  as  I  was  unwittingly  within 
two  stalls  of  him.  Text,  creation  of  man,  male  and  female,  &c. 
First,  refutation  of  evolution,  and  special  woe  against  them  that 
(Worcester,  June  it)  stretched  out  one  hand  to  Moses  and  one 
to  Darwin.     They  that  believed  nothing  were  to  thole*  alt 

>  Publiihed  In  1883. 
*  Old  EngUih.  ■  to  suffer.' 
VOL.  II.  V 
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rcve.ilcd  punishments,  but  they  ihsl  tried  to  believe  two  things 
were  to  thole  something  further-  jwirticulars,  it  would  seem, 
known  only  to'thcBurgoon'.'    Methought  how,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  hnply  some  men  talked  in  just  the  same  way  about 
holding  one  hand  to  Joshua  .ind  anollier  to  Copernicus,    But 
the  great  point  was  maU  and  ftmaU,  we  were  to  notice,  not 
mtn  and  imtttifn :  forwhy.  woman  was  not  yet,  she  was  to  come 
out  of  man,  and  so  man.  which  potentially  contained  her,  might 
be  said  to  be  created  male  and  female.    (N.B.— i  can  believe 
the  Christian  religion,  and  yet  sec  that  here  and  in  the  Eve- 
story  we  have  two  distinct  versions ;  but  then  that  entitles  me 
to  the  unrevealcd  ihoUngs.l    And  then  for  the  kernel  of  the 
whole  thing ;  '  My  Christian  sisters,  you  arc  our  inferiors ;  you 
have  always  been  our  inferiors ;    you  always  will  be  our  in- 
feriors;   if  you  try  to  become  our  equals  and  rivals,  then 
all  your  sweetness  and  loveliness  li.e.  sugar  and  spice  and 
all    things    nice)   will    pass    away,  and  you   will    (June   i3> 
become  something  very  unlike  sugar  and  apice,'     And  all 
other  dreadful  things  were   to   happen    if  they  were   to    be 
brought  up  as  men,  reading  obscene  classics  and  what  not. 
But  the  grand  point,  that  al  which  human  nature  gave  way, and 
the  congregation,  young  and  old,  who  had  hitherto  kept  their 
countenance  by  supemniura!  efforts,  fell  into  a  general  laugh, 
was  at  the  burst,  '  And  what  will  happen,  if  so  many  marriage- 
able and  attractive  young  women  are  brought  up  among  so 
many  young  men  ? '    That  raised  the  question  how  far  the 
lassies  of  Somer\'ille  and  Lady  Margaret  call  be  called  attrac- 
tive.   Some  say  that  the  orthodoxy  of  Lady  Margaret  gcndereth 
to  beauty— perhaps  on  the  principle  that  'handsome  is  that 
handsome  does  '—rather  than  the  laxity  of  SomcrviUe.    Well, 
after  lecturing  his  inferiors  for  a  season,  the  Burgoon  turned 
him  to  his  last  liead— '  And  now  I  will  say  a  very  few  plain 
words  to  my  equals ' — that  secnied  to  be  either  to  the  carl-folk 
in  general,  or  at  least  to  such  as  were  members  of  Convocation. 
They  were  pitched  into  mightily  for  passing  the  late  statute ; 
I  did  not  vote  cither  way — thinking  there  was  much  to  be  said 

'  In  some  newspaper  report  Dean  Burpon'i  name  had,  by  ■  printer's 
error,  nppearcd  in  this  curious  shape.  FrHman  adopted  it  u  a  term 
which  iccmciJ  to  denote  a  peculiar  order  otbein(. 
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on  both  sides ;  the  worst  state  of  all,  it  would  seem,  aceording 
lo  the  Btirgoon.  Last  of  all,  he  wound  up  with  the  words  on 
which  he  hod  (June  13I  Iciid  such  stress  at  starting, '  male  and 
female,'  only  uttered  now  in  a  tone  of  such  fearful  sadness  that 
it  was  like  nothing  but  Coleridge,  C.  J„  when,  with  many  tears 
and  his  face  covered  with  his  hands,  he  sentences  a  man  to 
be  hanged.  Altogether  it  was  a  very  strange  discourse,  and 
thoroughly  worthy  of  the  Burgoon.  Only  is  New  College  so 
used  up  thut  it  can't  find  a  preacher  of  its  own,  and  must  needs 
call  the  Burgoon  in  to  supply  the  lack  .'  Among  other  funny 
things,  in  the  bidding  prayer,  when  he  came  to  Oriel,  he  spake 
emphatically  of 'the  ftrt".  the  Provost'^;  so,  when  1  met  Monro 
the  nest  day,  I  startled  him  with  the  question,  '  Have  you  re- 
ceived Presbyterian  ordination  from  the  Dean  of  Chichester!' 

.  .  ,  Margaret  had  a  kind  of  notion  that,  if  anybody  was  to 
pull  the  Archbishops  about,  she  who  made  the  index  to  them 
could  do  it  as  well  as  anybody  ebe '.  But  I  should  think  it  was 
better  not  to  do  it  at  all ;  I  have  a  great  notion  of  leaving  every 
man  to  himself,  to  stand  in  his  own  strength  and  his  own 
weakness,  The  utmost  that  is  lawful  is  to  print  the  man's  own 
text  as  he  \vrote  it,  and  to  add  a  note  to  correct  any  positive 
mistakes  or  to  point  out  any  later  discoveries.  At  any  rate,  you 
arc  not  to  waste  yourself  upon  it,  as  I  want  you  to  »et  to  work 
upon  Thomas*. 

To  pRDi'Essoii  Dawkin^. 

Somerlenze,  June  4,  1884. 
I  fear  I  shall  just  miss  you  in  Oxford,  I  hear  you  are 
coming  there  June  :  1,  just  the  day  I  shall  be  going  away.  I  go 
up  for  Trinity  Monday  either  on  Monday  itself  or  on  Saturday, 
and  go  on  to  Worcester  on  Wednesday,  home  most  likely 
Saturday,  the  14th.  Now  when  are  you  likely  to  come  here  ^ 
Any  time  from  that  June  14  till  the  beginning  of  September, 
perhaps  later.  I  look  to  be  at  home,  and  there  is  a  general  cry 
that  you  should  bring  Mrs.  Dawkinsand  '  the  baby.'  I  tell  them 
that  Ella  Selena  has  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  babyhood,  as 

'  Refcrrinc  to  m  piojcci  then  being  discuned  for  brining  out  a  revised 
edition  of  Dean  Hook's  Lhvs  of  thi  Anhkahopa  vf  CaatnbH-y. 
*  To  write  a  Life  of  St.  Tbonus  of  Conlorbury,  Arthbiihop. 

Y  a 
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well  as  her  contemporary  Eleanor  Lilian.  Boi.  baby  or  no 
baby,  iticy  atl  want  her  and  htcr  mother ;  so  prylhec  bring 
Ihcm, 

...  I  see  your  big  hole'  is  slopped,  but  you  will  doubtless 
mstkc  others.  Only  I  wish  you  would  cut  all  this  unphitosophicjil 
filthy  lucre  or  holes  and  do  some  bony  work  again. 

Do  cats— from  the  cave  lion  downwards— ever  run,  except 
when  they  can't  help  it !  I  mnintnin  that  dogs  and  woK'cs  ran, 
but  that  cats  only  bounded.  'Twas  suggested  by  a  tale  in  PaK 
Mall  Gasnilr.  how  certain  missionaries  in  Africa  made  a  road 
which  was  no  use  to  any  man  of  any  colour,  but  which  was 
found  convenient  for  deer  running  away  from  lions  and  for 
lions  chasing  them.  I  said  I  could  believe  it  as  to  the  deer  but 
not  as  to  the  lions.  A  lion  may  spring  out  on  a  deer,  but  he 
surely  cannot  run  him  down  as  an  jEthel-wulf  might. 

To  J.  Bryce,  Esq..  M.P. 

Somerleazc,  July  10,  t88+. 

...  I  have  not  looked  nt  the  Frdfratixl  very  lately.  But  i  did 
study  it  verj-  carefully  twenty  years  ago  and  more.  'Tis  one  of 
[he  wisest  books  ever  written.  I  used  to  call  Polybios  and  it 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  of  the  subject.  I  don't  know  that 
I  have  any  notes  on  it,  but  1  have  surely  quoted  it  often. 
Don't  you  know  Pnsiiimtial  Govrrnmenl  in  the  first  series  of 
Historical  Eisays  ?  I  think  that  is  the  only  thing  formally  about 
American  matters  (July  la)  that  1  have  written.  Of  course 
there  is  something  in  the  American  Lrtturts  as  well  as  in  the 
Intprrssions.  I  don't  suppose  you  have  seen  the  Ltcturrs ;  but 
they  certainly  contain  my  best  statement  of  some  matters. 

What  do  you  say  lo  matters  now  in  both  hemispheres  f  The 
House  of  Lords  must  be  reformed  somehow ;  but  I  don't  quite 
see  how.  I  arn  writing  the  article  '  Peerage'  for  Encyelofatdia 
Brilannicit,  and  I  am  struck  by  the  gradual  way,  without  any 
enactment,  in  which  the  hereditary  peerage  grew  up.  That 
fiction  about  blood  being  '  ennobled '  is  so  very  qneer.  Of  course 
it  only  grew  just  as  everything  else ;  but  it  is  worth  remem- 
bering that  the  existence  of  two  chambers  (not  one,  three,  or 

'  Tlie  Chinnel  Tunnel. 
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four),  and  ihc  partially  hereditary  character  of  one  or  them,  has 
all  come  of  historic  accidents  without  any  deliberate  purpose. 
I  wrote  something  about  this  in  Forhtigklly,  February,  1883. 
I  don't  suppose  anybody  read  it ;  as  usual,  when  I  write  any- 
thing. I  saw  no  reference  anywhere  to  it.  Otherwise  I  should 
rather  like,  as  (Ju'y  '3'  y*"  tince  suggested,  lo  say  something 
somewhere  on  my  old  subject  of  Kedislribution,  which  I  have 
been  at  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and  would  doubtless  be  looked 
on  as  an  intruder  by  those  who  have  been  born  since  I  began. 
I  think  the  last  1  said  about  it  was  in  Fortnighlly,  1866. 


To  THE  Rev.  W.  Huxt. 

Somcrlcazc,  July  a8,  1884. 
1  am  sorry  to  give  you  any  wanton  trouble.  But  I  knew 
nothing  about  your  local  examinations,  and  I  fancied  that  you 
went  daily  lo  the  British  Museum  'summa  diligcnlia,'  or  at 
least  *  summo  omnibo,'  so  that  it  was  hardly  more  trouble  for 
you  to  look  out  a  thing  there  than  for  me  lo  wander  about  my 
own  library.  And  I  have  written  my  questionssool'len— surely 
to  yon  once  or  twice— that  I  am  nearly  as  tired  of  writing  ihcm 
as  of  writing  contradictions  lo  the  '  Perish  India*  myth  ;  but 
I  will  even  write  them  again,  or  so  much  as  is  needed  :  for 
Edith  Thompson,  the  only  person  who  has  helped  me  at  all, 
has,  I  think,  settled  one  point— namely,  that  nothing  came  of 
the  Commitiec  of  1661.  But  I  still  want  lo  know,  isl.  What 
was  the  date  of  ihc  Standing  Order  referred  to  in  ihe  Order  for 
that  Committee?  It  must  be  older  than  1642.  and.  Was  any- 
thing said  about  the  Bishops'  prtragcs  in  1679.  Both  you  and 
E.  T.  seem  to  confound  this  question  with  another,  namely,  the 
right  of  the  Bishops  to  vote  on  impciichmenis  of  blood.  On 
that,  as  you  Iruly  say,  ihe  Conslitulions  n/Oarrntlon  say  some- 
thing, Bui  they  say  nothing  about  fetmgf,  a  thing  not  heard  of 
in  that  special  meaning  till  the  fourteenth  century.  Through 
that  century  the  Bishops  are  spoken  of  as  prtrs.  But  you  see 
their  peerage  had  been  formally  denied  before  1642,  and  it 
was  practically  denied  when  Fisher  was  tried  by  a  jury.  The 
modern  doctrine  is  that  ihe  Bishops,  not  being  '  ennobled  in 
blood,'  are  not  prirs,  though  they  are  Lords  of  Parliament  and 
take  precedence  of  some  peers.    The  nonsense  about 'ennobling 
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of  blood  '  catije  in  gradually,  and  il  heljK^d  10  flop  Ufe-pecragca. 
So  it  ains  agaiiist  Judges  as  well  as  asainst  Bishops'.     If  1  hear 
aught  from  anybody  else,  I  will   let  you  Itnow,  lo  save  yott^ 
trouble.^N.B.  I  liavc  this  moment  a  leilcr  from  Br>'cc,  v*o  ■ 
hopes  to  do  something  to-morrow;  all  this  while  my  rc\'isc  lies 
uncorrected. 

On  the  Death  of  a  Grakbdaughteb,  aged  5. 

Somcrlcaze,  August  6^  1884, 
My  dear  Harold, 

[  am  not  sore  that  I  was  not  more  upset  than  anybody 
else  by  yourtclcgram  of  this  mnming.  1  had  sll  along  cherished 
the  hope  that  the  little  darling  might  be  spared  to  us,  ul^er  your  | 
mother  was  beginning  almost  lo  hope  that  all  was  over.  She  waft 
such  a  sweet  little  thing!  and  it  is  the  lirst  hole  in  the  row  of  my 
children  and  grandchildren,  as  I  can  hardly  count  the  one  day^ 
babe  in  Virginia  that  I  never  saw'.  .  ,  .  One  cheering  thing  b 
if  Edward  is  really  getting  stronger.  But  the  dear  little  Nelly, 
she  comes  into  my  head  constantly. 

To  Sir  E.  Stkachkv,  Bart. 

Somcrlcaze,  August  17.  1884. 
.  .  .  Yes,  I  hax'c  certainly  seen  you  in  Spectator'.  My  diffi- 
culty is  this  :  if  wc  make  any  change,  we  must  enact,  and 
anything  in  constitutional  matters  beyond  mere  details  that  is 
ntncfri/ has  a  weakness  about  il.  King,  Lords.  Commons,  every- 
thing else,  were  never  enacted.  They  came  of  themselves ; 
they  look  a  certain  shape  by  force  of  circumstances ;  then  some 
later  statute  did  not  enact  them,  but  took  them  for  granted  in 

'  Sec  mure  at  Istrg^  on  tlicsc  nultcn  m  Huloriisit  Essayt,  Fourth  Series, 
specUlly  pp.  433-470- 

*  The  child  of  his  younger  son  Edgar. 

'  AIludinjE  lo  Icllrrs  by  Sir  E.  Sirachoy  in  ttic  Sftrlator  of  July  a6, 
18B4,  and  the  two  H-ecl»  next  rollowiag;.  Their  argument  vru,  Ihat  tha 
reform  which  would  beat  meet  all  the  rEqulrcmcnta  of  Ihc  cue  wuuld  be 
one  like  the  change  which  has  Ukcii  place  in  the  relation*  of  the  Crown 
aud  the  Hdusc  of  Com m one.  Ihnt  is,  thai  the  old  institution  would  remain 
with  all  its  forms,  but  having  given  up  all  its  independent  power. 
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the  shape  that  they  had  taken.  This  cannot  happen  again,  the 
more 's  the  pity.  The  whole  position  of  the  Cabinet  has  indeed 
grown  silently,  but  then  as  yet  no  statute  has  acknowledged  it. 
I  have  had  a  bit  of  a  dream  for  letting  down  the  hcrcdicarics 
softly  by  something  like  this.  Have  150  lire  peers  ;  50  chosen 
by  the  hereditary  peerage  from  among  themselves,  50  chosen 
by  the  Crown  from  among  ihcm,  50  chosen  by  the  Crown  from 
among  other  people.  Keep  some  bishops  and  add  some 
judges— perhaps  some  other  head  men  in  other  lines— as 
Strictly  official  peers.  We  should  thus  start  with  a  house  in 
which  hercditar>'  peers  would  have  a  great  majority,  but  they 
would  all  be  chosen  by  somebody.  At  starting,  the  party  in 
power  would  have  a  great  majority ;  but  that  would  settle  itself 
as  new  members  came  in  one  by  one.  But  I  don't  know  that  it 
is  worth  while  putting  out  this  scheme  or  any  other  publicly. 
I  should  leave  all  titles,  prei!cdencc,  &e.  as  they  are,  and 
I  should  leave  the  powers  of  the  House  as  they  are ;  the  chance 
would  be  that  the  peer  would  not  have  any  summon.t  as  a  lont 
of  parliamrtU  unless  either  the  Crown  or  hia  brethren  thought 
him  ht  for  IL 


To  THE  Rev.  N.  Pinder. 

Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Novcjnber  39,  1884. 
...  I  got  quite  excited  about  the  Americai)  election  towards 
the  end,  and  rejoiced  mightily  at  ihc  result.  I  happen  to  be  at 
once  on  Chariberht  the  Mcrwing  and  on  Henry  VHI ;  so  the 
worst  they  say  of  Cleveland  docs  not  sound  very  monstrous. 
But  how  oddly  they  use  the  word  plurality.  'Cleveland's 
pluraUty'  ought  to  mean  the  existence  of  more  than  one  Cleve- 
land, and  the  complaint  is  that  there  are  not  so  many  CIcvelands 
as  there  should  be.  And,  if  Cleveland  is  not  married  enough, 
Blaine  is  charged  with  being  too  much  married,  having  married 
the  same  woman  twice.  So  it  seems  hard  to  hit  the  right  mean 
in  such  matters.  The  world  without  women,  which  Froudc 
proposed  to  create  for  the  benefit  of  old  Harry,  would  avoid 
some  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  1  don't  sec  how  in  such 
a  world  one  would  do  about  shirt-buttons.  They  arc  worr)' 
enough  as  it  is. 
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To  THE  Rev.  R.  E.  Baxtutt. 

Trinily  CoUcne,  Oxford,  Fchruary  1,  1885. 

...  I  read  you  in  Contemporary  Nrntit;  but  1  did  not  quite 
see  what  you  wanted  to  happen.  Do  you  want  Evangelicals  to 
secede  and  tum  Non-Con.?  Surely  it  is  a  gain  that  High, 
Low,  and  Broad  can  manage  to  pull  together,  even  at  the  cost 
of  some  little  logical  consbtency  on  tlic  part  of  al!  ilirec.  TtB 
funny  that,  while  I  am  perfectly  at  home  with  all  shades  of 
High  and  Broad,  vs-ith  Disscnlers  of  all  kinds,  yea  and  ihcm  that 
have  not  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustord-seed,  also  them  that  have 
faith  and  to  spare,  as  Romans  and  Orthodox  <and  I  get  on  well 
with  all  of  Ihcm),  I  seem  to  know  nothing  about  the  Evangelical 
party  in  the  Church.  T.  D.  Bernard,  Canon  of  Wells,  is  said  lo 
be  one,  and  his  daughters  have  theological  disputations  with 
Florence,  hut  1  don'l  see  that  he  differs  very  much  fi^sra  other 
people. 

'Tis  wonderful  how  many  people  are  anxious  to  write  their 
Town  Histories',  We  have  given  the  Cinque  Ports  to  CapLiin 
—I  beg  pardon— Professor  Burrows.  1  (old  him  that,  having 
five  fellowships  and  being  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  he  should 
have  authority  over  five  cities.  la  your  daughter  slill  at  Lady 
Margaret?  Yes,  my  Margaret  and  her  Arthur  had  a  notable 
tea-fight  in  their  Musi^urn.  Tylor's  Museum,  which  used  to  be 
called  '  New  Museum.'  now  wants  to  be  called  '  the  University 
Museum,"  as  if  Arthur's  Ashmolcan  had  not  been  an  University 
Museum  for  ages  before  it 

To  THE  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler. 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  February  8,  1885. 
Your  VicarofWintcrion' that  (like Thomas  Tallis  and  others) 
went  through  all  changes,  belongs  to  a  class  that  always 
interests  me.  Many  people  think  iticy  most  have  been  mere 
hypocrites.  I  don't  believe  it  a  bit.  They  had  not  come  lo 
sec  that  a  hard  line  had  lo  be  drawn  between  'Catholic"  and 


'  Vii.  for  the  Mries  of  hislonc  Towm  which  be  and  Mr.  Hunt  were 
edhlng. 
*  Williun  Horicy,  I54i-<S^- 
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•Protestant,'  or  whatever  the  names  are  lo  be.  They  simply 
conformed  to  the  Isw,  thinking  possibly  that  change  had  gone 
aomciimes  loo  I'ar,  sometimes  not  far  enough ;  but  not  feeling 
that  anyiliiiig  was  touched  which  was  worth  being  burned 
Of  enibowellcd  for.  Had  they  been  culled  on  lo  sacrifice 
to  Jupiter,  very  likely  they  would  ilwve]  drawn  the  line  there. 
Wc  do  the  same  in  temporal  matters  daily.  Their  case  was 
simply  mine  when  I,  loathing  game-laws,  do  still  fine  a  poacher 

J.  B.  PowHALL,  Esq.,  to  £.  A.  Freeman,  Esg. 

i8  Market  Street,  Ashton -under- Lyne,  March  14, 1885. 

Dear  Sir, 

Referring  to  your  work  on  '  DiseBtablishmem  and  Dis- 
endowment,'  wherein  I  think  you  say  that  wc  must  put  out 
of  sight  the  notion  that  the  State  made  a  general  grant  of 
lands  to  the  Clergy,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly 
favour  me  with  your  opinion  upon  the  following  point. 

Under  the  vari-jus  Acts  passed  for  the  enclosure  of  commons 
and  wastes  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  Rectors,  Vicars,  and 
other  dignitaries  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  (along 
with  other  iiy  persons*  were  allotted  lands  in  different  parishes, 
being  parts  of  the  commons  and  wastes. 

A  local  Liberationisl  has  asserted  that  the  State  Aas  endowed 
the  Church  with  lands,  and  points  to  the  Returns  of  lands 
allotted  by  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  as  his  authority. 

Will  you  therefore  kindly  inform  me  whether  these  lajids 
can  really  and  truly  be  considered  as  granted  by  the  State 
to  the  Cliiirch  as  rniiou'mmts,  or  whclher  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
the  Church  became  possessed  of  them  under  the  award  of  tlie 
Enclosure  Commissioners. 

To  J.  B.  PowKALU  Esq. 
_  16  St.  Giles,  Oxford,  March  15,  1885, 

I  am  not  a  lawyer;  but  1  have  always  understood  that 
the  theory  of  an  enclosure  act  is  that  the  land  which  was  held 
in  common  is  divided  among  the  commoners.  Each  man 
gives  up  hie  rights  in  ihc  whole,  and  gets  instead  an  exclusive 
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right  ii)  a  part.  You  can  bordly  call  this  a  fresh  grant  of 
anything ;  it  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  exchange.  If  an 
ecclesiastical  person  or  corporation  happens  to  be  ainang  the 
commoners,  he,  or  they,  will  of  course  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  rest.  An  old  right  Is  taken  away,  and  a  new  right  i 
ia  given  instead.  Nobody  would  call  this  'cndowmcni'  tn  the 
case  of  3  layman  whn  made  such  an  exchange,  how  then  does 
It  become  'endowment'  in  the  case  of  a  churchman? 


To  THE  Rev.  Canon  Crgich-ioh '. 

i6  St.  Giles,  Oxford.  March  19.  1885. 
I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  letter.  1  heartily  wish 
that  1  had  not  said  what  I  said  about  the  Cambridge  tripos 
in  my  Inaugural  Lecture';  but  the  last  time  I  was  at  Cam- 
bridge 1  was  made  fully  to  believe  that  it  was  a  real  tiling,  in 
which  original  autiiorities,  earlier  and  later,  say  Thucydides 
and  Lambert,  might  be  taken  up  side  by  aide.  Several  things 
had  made  me  fear  1  March  ao)  that  1  had  taken  too  rosy  a  view 
of  things.  It  seems  10  be  all  chatter  and  nothing  solid.  1  can 
fancy  one  special  difficulty  at  Cambridge,  namely,  that  the 
minute  classical  men  would  despise — or  perhaps  not  conceive 
the  existence  of— the  kind  of  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
which  is  wanted  for  our  purposes  :— thorough  familiarity  with  . 
the  languages  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  read  books  in  them,' 
but  no  need  to  make  sham  verses  or  dispute  about  curious 
points  of  grammar.  People  seem  to  have  a  way  of  separating 
the  matter  from  the  words,  which  1  dont  understand.  I  must 
attend  to  both ;  the  words  are  part  of  the  matter.  But  whether 
Sophokles  and  Euripides  use  iiv  In  different  ways  I  neither 
know  nor  care.  If  I  ever  knew,  I  have  forgotten  ;  that  is, 
I  have  kicked  away  the  scaffold  by  which  I  climbed  up  to 
the  reading  of  Thucydides  and  Procopius.    But  1  could  fancy 

'  Now  Bishop  of  Pete  ill  orough. 

*  '  At  Cambridge  tli'.-rr  is  now  n  tripos  where,  it  the  bidding  of  common 
■CMC,  In  the  interest  uf  sound  Imming,  it  in  pusaible  to  lake  up  Thucya] 
didcs  and    Lambert   of   tlcnfcld   iidc  by  side      All   honour  to   one 
illustrious  sister,  and  may  wc  soon  have  the  wlidom  to  follow  tn  the 
tracit  which  she  has  opened.'  p.  34. 
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that  a  tip-top  Cambridge  classic  would  say  thAl,  if  you  did 
no  more  than  this,  you  might  as  well  do  no  Greek  at  all.  Our 
seheme  seems  to  take  here  far  bciiei'  ilian  I  looked  for.  Its 
chief  enemies  arc  said  lo  be  a  class  called  'Mods  people,' 
a  Dsmc  which  gives  nic  no  very  clear  idea,  but  which  I  fancy 
is  something  like  [he  Cambridge  type.  Remember  that  to 
me '  Mods '  is  a  novelty. 

To  Miss  Edith  Thompson. 

Cahors,  March  35,  1885. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  ever  in  your  travels  reached  this 
city  of  John  XXII'  and  Gambella,  tu  uhicli  Dante  has  given 
a  bad  name  for  usury'.  G»mbctlas  be  here  still,  both  ain^ 
and  Jrttiu,  and  Jrunr  keeps  a  Bazar  G^nois  with  epiofrie  grnoiae. 
So  the  Lion  of  the  tribe— what  tribe  was  it  ?  was  he  not  a  jew 
or  Israelite  of  some  kind.'— did  not  uplift  himself  as  t'other' 
Cahors  man  did.  Anyhow  'tis  a  city  very  well  worth  seeing, 
standing  well  on  a  peninsula  in  Lot  with  hills  about.  The 
main  thing,  1  think,  is  the  city  itself,  with  walls,  towers  many, 
and  (Carcassonne.  March  30)  the  fniest  bridge  anywhere, 
rattier  than  in  any  particular  object.  The  cathedral  more 
queer  than  beautiful,  but  a  study  all  the  same.  But  you  see 
that,  since  I  wrote  last  page,  1  have  come  to  a  place  which 
you  certainly  kiiow  about ' ;  and,  if  there  be  walls  and  lowers 
at  Cahors,  how  much  more  at  Carcassonne.  I  have  ns  yet 
seen  the  walls  and  lowers  only  by  moonlight,  the  best  time 
truly  for  oullmea  only.  Arthur  and  I  walked  up  to  La  Cili 
after  dinner,  and  truly  wonderful  the  sight  was.  How  much 
is  Roman,  Gothic,  mediaeval,  and  Viollel-le-ducal,  wc  must 
sec  to-morrow  by  daylight;  but  it  strikes  me  that  there  is 
clearly  an  earlier  outer  line  and  a  later  inner  one.  1  wish 
I  had  brought  your  paper  on  this  place;  but  when  I  set  out, 

'  Jolin  XXII,  Pope.  a.d.  1316-1334,  wu  the  son  or  a  cobbler  at 
Cihora. 

'  In/mo,  xi.  50. 

'  Pope  John  XXII. 

*  Referring  10  an  article  by  Misi  Thompson  on  Carcusonne  tn  Mat- 
mnllait't  Magatitu,  October,  1880. 
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I  really  did  not  know  whether  I  wns  cinning  here  or  noL 
Somehow  the  ocheme  of  my  journey  has  already  turned  nboul. 
I  nicani  it  to  be  mainly  ArvemJu,  to  see  again  some  pbccs  in 
Auvcrgnc  and  Vday.  wliicli  I  had  OOl  seen,  and  to  see  a^n 
some  thai  t  had  actn,  and  perhaps  to  come  back  by  some 
ur  the  Rhone  places  Bui  Hodt^kin  has  (Bezicrs.  April  3} 
carried  me  a  long  way  south.  Perigord  is  a  land  greatly 
belonging  to  Davvkins  |who  has  been  staying  with  ihejn  at 
Oxford  since  I  left  England);  wesawihc  caves  of  his  elephant- 
acratchera  as  wc  passed  by.  I  went  lo  Cahors  and  Aucb 
Igctling  a  glimpse  of  Agcn)  by  myself,  while  Hodgkin  went 
to  gel  a  glimpse  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  we  joined  again  at 
Toulouse.  There  on  Sunday  evening  Margaret  and  Arthur 
joined  lis.  Monday,  they  and  I  went  to  Carcassonne,  where 
Hodgkin  joined  us  on  Tuesday  by  way  of  Alby.  Tuesday, 
Arthur  went  to  Narbonne,  whither  we  all  followed  him  yes* 
terday.  Yesterday  (Nlmcs,  April  3I  (that  is  Wednesday) 
evening,  M.  and  A.  left  us  for  Marseilles,  to  take  ship  for 
Naples,  thence  to  Pompeii,  Taranto,  Dadona  and  many  other 
places.  Yesterday  (that  is  Thursday)  we  all  left  Narbonne, 
Hodgkin  straight  to  this  Nemausos,  1  to  Bejiicrs  of  the  many 
slaughterings'.  There  I  meant  to  keep  Good  Friday  quietly, 
but  the  noise  at  Hotel  de  la  Paix  was  as  if  Simon  iPcrc)* 
were  a^storining  of  it ;  so  1  got  me  away  by  Agde  (Goodburgh) 
lo  Nlmes  to-day,  and  found  Hodgkin,  known  here  as  M, 
Thomas,  small  Roger'  being  too  stitt"  a  mouthful  for  Gal- 
Wclsh  lips.  He  starts  to  go  back  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
and  Helen  and  Florence  are  to  meet  me,  at  Aries  most  hkcly, 
towards  the  end  of  the  week.  So  1  suspect  the  Arvernian 
journey  that  was  to  be  will  change  into  one  mainly  klngly- 
Burgundian  and  largely  Provincial. 


■  There  was  a  frightful  inBssacre  of  Albigcnsitii  hcrellci  here  In  1909, 
by  itie  cruuding  forces  commanded  by  the  Bishop  and  the  LesUe 
Annaud. 

'  The  elder  Simon  of  MontforL 

'  Hoilgkin  =  RoEcrkin. 
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To  THE  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens. 

Aries,  April  9,  1885. 

I  read  your  Anselm  lectures',  and  sent  you  home  the  MS. 
from  some  point  of  my  journey.  I  think  I  have  got  some 
notion  from  you  of  the  difference  between  .Ansdm's  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  and  those  of  others  who  went  before  him. 
Slill,  if  I  were  Boso,  I  should  perhaps  have  a  question  or 
two  to  ask.  Who  is  Boso?  Hardly  he  who  founded  this 
middel  rice'  whence  I  write.    1  cannot  stop  singing 

'  Imperialis  ubi  Burgundia  surgit  ad  Alpcs, 
Et  condeaccndit  Rlioclanu''  &c. 

II  does  SO  hit  it  off.  Don't  forget  that  Augusta  PraetoriJi 
comes  into  it*,  the  innermost  fact  in  all  geography. 

I  fancy  you  are  going  to  Florence  or  somewhere  in  Runi- 
%vclshland.  You  won't  cross  by  Embrun,  I  guess ;  I  have  a  notion 
of  going  thither.  I  have  seen  some  places  that  I  had  seen 
before,  and  some  that  I  had  not,  as  Cahors,  Auch,  Carcassonne. 
Narbonne,  Beiiers,  Agde,  Beaucaire,  Tarascon,  and  to-day 
St.  Giles.  A  good  old  cure  held  forth  on  many  things,  how 
England  and  France  were  sisters,  and.  if  united  in  faith,  might 
govern  all  the  nations.  I  answered  that  it  was  better  that  each 
nation  should  govern  itself— a  homely  and  non-Imperial  doctrine. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  I  was 'Catholic"  and  whether  we  were 
not  all  coming  over;  also  some  speech  against  Henry  VIII, 
as  though  1  were  Froude.  Of  course  I  might  have  been 
Froude  for  aught  he  knew,  though  I  had  written  niy  Dame  and 
had  been  constrained  to  add  my  Oxford  description.  Of 
course  no  one  in  France  (unlike  both  Germany  and  America) 
ever  heard  of  me  or  of  anybody  else.  The  old  boy  told  me 
he  saw  I  knew  a  good  deal,  and  became  rapturous  when 
I  knew  the  story  of  Vladislaf  coming  here  for  St.  Giles  to 
help  him  to  beget  a  son.  of  which  came  Boleslaf,  No.  Ill, 

'  On  St.  Amelm's  treatise  on  the  Ititariijition,  Cur  Dnii  Homo  / 

'  Middle  kingdom.  Provcnct,  which  was  part  of  the  'middle  king 
(lorn  '  of  Burgundy,  wm  made  «  county  iindcr  Hosoii  I,  in  gsA. 

'  '  Where  imperial  Buigundy  rises  towards  the  Alps  and  slopes  down 
towards  the  Rhone."    Mtlriial  U/t  i>/ SI.  Hugh,  1.  9i. 

•  Aosta.    See  JOilarieal  Gtograpliy,  pp.  978,  »8a. 
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t  think'.     Remember  I  knew  my  Polish  Icings  before  1  knew 
my  Emperors.     I  wonder  if  he  knew  any  besides  those  two. 

"Tis  wonderfti!  Iiow  tlicse  places  difler.  At  Narbo  Martius  *,  i 
nothing  Roman  standing,  only  scraps  in  museum ;  but  some 
notable  churches— the  metropolis  half  a  great  French  church- 
begun  on  a  scale  like  Rhcims  or  Chartrcs,  but  only  choir 
built.  At  Nimes  do  church  or  other  mediaeval  building  of 
any  consequence— only  a  bit  in  west  front  of  cathedral.  Here 
in  Arelatc  both.— St.  Trophimus  and  his  wonderful  cloister 
quite  ranks  with  amphitheatre.  Stc.  But  he  is  hardly  big  enough 
for  Fred.  B.'s'  crowning.  Il  must  have  been  quite  new — 
Aachen,  OtJ  Milan.  St.  Trophimus,  Old  Peter— what  an 
experience  of  crownings !  And  fancy  Charles  IV  being 
crowned  here'.  I  should  picture  him  riding  into  the  amphi- 
theatre on  a  golden  Bull,  like  Belstn>de  in  the  legend. 


To  Mrs.  Evaiis, 

Oxford,  May  lo,  1885. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  good  deal  going  on  in  the  Univeraty.  These 
physical  scicncc-bolherers  do  roar  in  the  midsl  of  our  Con- 
gregations, and  set  up  their  ologies  for  endless  tokens.  No 
one  knows  what  they  are  after,  because  nobody  can  understand 
their  jargon  :  the  object,  as  Tar  as  it  can  be  understood,  seems 
to  be  10  hinder  any  man  from  knowing  more  than  one  thing, 
and  thai  thing  must  not  be  bigger  than  a  bee's  knee— one  ology 
nr  iWnyiimv''  all  by  itself.  As  if,  instead  of  history,  you  took  up 
the  history  of  Little  Peddlington.  instead  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
the  Greek  grave  accent  and  the  particle y^iC.  That 's  what  these 
tntdtsmen  want ;  to  take  money  from  the  University  to  teach 
their  own  Iradts.znA  for  the  mind  do  nothing— that  does  not 
pay.  Why  not  a  school  of  tinkers  or  grocers,  with  aeholnrships 
for  skill  in  weighing  sugiir?  Why  not,  as  1  told  Ilodgkin. 
fl  professor  of  Double  Entry  to  tcich  the  bankers  ?    And  the 

■  Bom  loSe,  *  NoriMnne. 

'  The  Emperor  Frederick  Burbarcmi  w»i  crowned  King  of  Burgundy 
at  Aries,  1178, 
'  A.D.  1365.  *  •  Little  otogy,* 
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lawyers  want  somclliing  for  Ibdr  trade  too— to  keep  them  from 
knowing  Greek.  The  beauty  at  Greek  is  that  of  all  studies  it 
is  the  least  of  a  trade  ;  so  the  tradesmen  the  more  kick  at  it. 

.  ,  .  Then  there  is  a  Mtrton  Professor  to  elect  (or  begin 
electing)  on  Tliursday.  All  tlie  world  is  standing,  every 
chatterer  in  everj-  newspaper  thinks  he  is  good  enough  for 
English  language  and  literature.  I  am  dead  for  Earle  and 
nobody  else,  and  shall  do  all  I  can  for  him. 


To  Miss  Edith  Thomi'soh. 

Oxford,  May  31,  1885. 

.  .  .  You  see  we  are  getting  well  abused  for  our  choice'; 
but  we  can  live  through  it.  The  main  point,  of  course,  was  to 
choose  a  scholar  and  not  a  chatterer ;  now  the  chatterers  have 
the  command  of  the  newspapers  and  the  scholars  have  not. 
That  "s  all.  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  any  maker  of  paragraphs, 
Matthew',  Ealdorman  of  babblers,  seems  a  greater  man  than 
William '  of  Chester.  I  believe  we  have  made  a  thoroughly 
good  choice,  but  of  course  I  should  have  been  belter  pleased 
atill  to  have  had  Earle. 

...  I  have  done  my  lectures  for  this  term,  and  have  got 
through  the  frighiful  grind  of  three  sets  of  prize  essays- 
Alexander.  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon.  What 
a  strange  apostle  to  be  Duke  of.  as  I  guess  it  is  not  Simon 
Peter.  Was  there  ever  a  Uuke  of  St.  Jndc  to  keep  his  day 
along  with  him?  I  wanted  them  to  set  for  a  subject,  'What 
would  have  happened  if  Stokes  had  been  bom?*  Nobody,  not 
even  Gardiner,  understood  ;  only  Hunt  partially.  1  told  Bryce 
that,  if  Stokes  had  been  born,  his  Scots  would  have  had  to 
behead  and  banish  their  Stev\-arts  all  lor  themselves  '. 

The  only  very  modern  alTairs  that  have  stirred  me  much 
lately  have  been  in  America  and  Greece.    Perhaps  H.  Hobhousc 

'  To  the  ProfciUDnbtp  of  English  Language  and  Lileralure  *l  Oxford. 

'  Matthew  AmoU.  '  Bisliop  Slubbi, 

'  Frances,  Ihc  gmnddnughier  ot   Hrnty  VII,  wife  of  Henry  Grey, 

Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  mollier  •?{  Ljiily  Jane  Gr«y.  mBiricd.  after  her 

liuilMnd'*  dealli,  Ailrian  Stokes,  tier  Master  af  the  Hone.    They  liad  no 

ohtldreii,  and  Freeman  used  to  amuse  himsclt'  and  others  by  ipeculatisf 
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nnd  K.  Str.ichey  standing  for  divisions  of  Somerset  may  draw 
me  oul  a  bit  Last  night  I  dined  at  the  Palnicrston  Club  here, 
the  Liberal  Club  which  should  surely  change  names  with  the 
Tory  Canning  Club.  Lord  Rjpnn  made  a  really  good  speech 
without  a  syllable  of  bluster. 

.  .  .  I  ain  writing  as  much  as  this  idle  place  will  let  me. 
Mcrovings  somewhat,  William  slowly,  as  also  South-Gauli*h 
[dties|,  Exeter  slowly'.  Sicily  and  Syracuse  not  begun.  Strictly 
speaking  your  parallel  of  gif^y  and  Bohfmian  is  quite  exact. 
But  the  change  of  form  seems  to  make  some  difference.  To 
know  that  gipsy  is  Egypiian  needs  special  knowledge  llike 
knowing  that  moiuy  comes  from  Juno  MoHtla) ;  when  you 
mean  Egyptian  you  dont  say  gipsy  \  but  (unless  you  will  talk 
of  Bcmc  and  Bemish  boys)  you  use  exactly  the  same  word 
Bohtmian,  both  in  the  real  and  in  the  cant  sense. 

To  THE  Rev.  W.  Hunt'. 

York,  June  24,  1885. 
...  I  saw  Howson  at  Oxford,  who  was  very  zealous  about 
Chester ;  also  Raine  here,  who  had  not  begun  York,  You  must 
settle  about  Warwickshire  towns,  if  they  arc  to  be  done,  as 
I  know  nothing  about  Lee.  But  it  wants  a  strongish  hand  to 
bring  out  the  features  of  Coventry,  as  the  one  mere  abbey  town 
which  rose  to  any  greatness  (June  35),  and  which  outstripped 

what  wrauld  have  bei^n  the  consrqiicnccs  bad  a  little  Stokes  been  born, 
Uid  liow  wc  might  baVD  had  a  Stoiti  dynatty. 
'       Henry  VU 

HaryvChtrlcs  Brandon,  D.  of  SulTolk 

Henry  Crcy^Franccs-AJriwi  Stokct,  her  MMter  of  ihc  Hone, 
D.  of  Suffolk. 


Jane  Grey,  bthcaded. 


'  The  original  is  here  very  illegible,  and  1  am  doubtful  whether  thii 
ft  Ihc  word. 

>  Tliia  letter  refers  to  the  series  of  '  Hiitoric  Towns  *  published  by 
Mdin.  Longmans,  under  tbc  joint  editorship  of  Mr,  Freeman  and 
Mr.  Hunt. 
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th«  old  shtre-iown  and  ihen  was  OLit<itrippcd  by  llic  overgrown 
ham  of  the  Bcormmgs '.  That  would  supply  to  any  one  able  to 
deal  with  it  a  good  field  for  compariaon.  1  hardly  know  what 
to  say  about  references.  They  are  a  great  temptation  to  go  on 
at  greater  length  than  there  is  room  for;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  reference  is  sometimes  strongly  needed  for  some  particular 
point,  and  the  reader  has  a  right  to  ask  whence  the  information 
comes.  There  is,  however,  the  inicrmcdialc  way  of  a  heading 
saying  what  are  the  authorities  for  each  chapter. 

There  aeem  one  or  two  types  of  towns  which  we  have  not 
got  hold  of. 

ist,  Towns  which  are  strictly  immemorial,  which  do  Dot 
(like  another  class)  owe  their  being  to  a  church  or  castle,  but 
where  the  foundation  of  a  church  or  castle  has  done  much  to 
keep  up  their  importance.  Such  are  surely  Gloucester  and 
Worcester.  Canterbury  too,  which  one  fancies  was  only  saved 
by  Its  archbishopric  from  uuer  insignificance.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  differ  from  these  in  thai  the  acadeniical  element  has 
rather  overshadowed  the  eivic  than  strengthened  it. 

and,  English  towns  which  became  shire-towns,  which  have 
always  kept  up  some  manufacturing  importance,  and  which 
have  often  tjuickly  grown  in  later  times,  though  not  quite  so 
fast  as  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  places.  Say  Northampton 
and  Nottingham,  and  Leicester  is  essentially  the  same  story. 
though  it  is  3  chtstrr.  Contrast  them  with  Huntingdon. 
Buckingham.  Hertford,  and  even  Bedford.  Leicester  and 
Nottingham  have  to  be  sure  their  live  burghhood',  which 
Northampton  does  not  share  ;  but  so  has  Stamford,  which  has 
not  been  greatly  lifted  up  thereby.  Yet  I  saw  a  statement 
the  other  day  that  the  Mayor  of  Stamford  ranks  immediately 
after  the  Lord  Mayors,  and  that  this  was  admitted  in  1851. 
Yet  Stamford  had  no  part  in  David,  when  Northampton  got 
the  left  leg,  as  No.  V. 

I  I.e.  Birinln|[l»n>- 

'  Letculcr  ind  No(ling:ham,  togetlier  witli  Lincoln,  Derby,  and  Sum- 
ford,  were  the  Ave  boroughs  of  the  district  which  Ihc  Danes  wrrsicd 
(rom  the  Mirrtian  kingdom  in  677.  comntonly  called  the  Danelaw.  See 
CoMfwi/  of  Eiglund,  by  J.  R.  Crocn,  pp.  114-193. 

*  David,  brothorur  Llewellyn,  tlie  la*t  KintcorUicWcbh,  w>k  executed 

VOL.  U.  Z 
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To  Mis9  Edith  Thompson. 

Somcrlcaze,  Aug:ust  2, 1685. 

...  I  am  ihiB  day  sixly-lwo  years  old.  That  U  beginning 
to  be  a  good  while.  It  comes  home  to  one  in  this  way,  that  ao 
many  people  know  nothing  of  things  which  I  remember  per- 
fectly. Now  one  has  therein  a  present  advantage ;  but  then 
they  will  know  some  things  some  time  hence  that  1  never  shall 
know— unless,  according  to  a  lingering  hope  that  I  cannot  help 
cherishing,  that  Ear!  Godwinc  must  know  that  I  have  done 
something  for  his  character. 

Foot  gets  better;  then  throat  gets  amiss;  then  foot  again; 
then  throat ;  to-day  I  have  been  puffy  (August  4). 

To  THE  Rt\.  W.  Hum-. 

Hadapen  I  louse.  Castle  Car)-,  September  6,  tSSs- 
I  have  bccD,  like  you,  to  ihc  'sea-side.'  They  carried  me 
down  to  Weymouth  on  Tuesday,  where  Tom,  Kntc.  and  little 
Basil  were  already.  'Tis  a  good  practice  in  farf  ttflrt  grand- 
pfrr  lo  see  the  little  fellow  paddle  and  dig.  And  I  had  some 
trap-faring  and  boat-going,  and  altogether  I  fancy  it  has  done 
me  some  good.  "Tis  a  good  sea  and  coast,  with  Portland 
(which  Helen  likens  to  Pcllegrino)  (September  7J  on  one  side 
and  Purbeck  on  the  other. 

To  T.  HoDOKiN.  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

Somerleazc.  September  ao.  1885. 

1  am  reading  vol.  iii  and  iv  right  through,  or  rather.  I  have 

got  nearly  to  ilie  end  of  vol,  iv '—  not  quite  as  1  shall  work  ihem 

when  I  get  regularly  to  that  time— just  now  t  am  with  the 

Siketiots  and  Iiahots— but  right  through,  as  a  story.    And  that 

(or  rcbilHon  in  1083.  HU  body  wu  divided  into  five  pnrti.  which  were 
dUtrlbuled  amangit  the  live  (owm,  London,  Winchester.  York,  Briitol, 
and  Nonluuiiplon.  The  bead  was  auijcned  to  London.  Wincliesler  and 
York  dilpiltcd  Tor  Ilie  honour  iif  liaving  tha  riichl  ahoiildcr,  whicli  wu 
finally  awarded  lo  Winchester,  See  AhhoU  0/  tViHtkitUr,  Roll*  Scries, 
p.  400. 
'  Vii.  of  Ur.  Hodgkin't  history  of /rii(i'«>nf  An /miaatcrs. 
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wrfth  great  delight.  When  one's  main  work  15  reading  Greek 
and  German,  'tis  always  pleasant  10  have  an  English  book 
about,  and  doubly  pleasant  to  have  your's.  1  have  not  read 
Brycc's  Justinian  in  the  Christian  Dictionary— forwhy,  one 
cant  use  the  Dictionary  as  one  can  use  the  good  print  of  ilafy 
and /trr  InvndrTs—&nd  I  have  leJl  him  at  Oxford.  I  think  you 
are  a  little  hard  on  Justinian^ 'tis  easy  to  see  now  that  he  had 
better  have  kept  quiet,  but  if  either  you  or  1  had  been  in  his 
place,  cither  you  or  I  Would  have  done  as  he  did.  That  is  to 
say.  if  wc  had  (September  a6)  either  of  us  been  Emperor,  but 
shut  out  of  old  Rome,  we  should  have  done  our  best  to  get  It 
back.  (1  hope  we  might  have  done  belter  than  he  did  in  the 
way  of  paying  the  troops  and  such  like.)  'Tis  one  of  the  BtrifcB 
in  which  our  sympathies  go  with  both  sides,  because  each  aide 
docs  what  it  could  not  help  doing.  Since  1  hcgan  this  letter 
I  have  finished  the  book,  and  I  wish  there  were  more  of 
it.  I  expect  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  my  mind 
about  it. 

What  is  so  delightful  in  your  book  is  your  thorough  love 
wf  your  subject,  which  gives  it  such  life  throughout.  Wc 
must,  among  us,  gel  people  to  care  about  these  times,  the  real 
middle  agfs.  It  Is  the  contrasl,  and  as  it  were,  confusion  of 
things  which  gives  them  their  special  charm.  1  have  done 
a  good  bit  of  work  at  Constantinc  the  tyrant,  and  that  kind  of 
thing. 

No  ;  wc  can't  take  you  in  at  Somerleaze  in  November,  but  wc 
shall  be  delighted  to  do  so  at  Oxford.  They  will  be  moving 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  I  must  go  a  little  earlier. 
I  am  to  stay  a  few  days  with  the  Provost  of  Oriel.  But  how 
you  do  ruji  about  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other— you 
go  to  Cornwall  in  November  and  arc  to  be  back  at  Newcastle 
in  December.  Yes ;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  tarry  with  you  at 
Bcnwelldcne,  n-ut  yap  oC ;  of  course  the  lectures  must  not  be 
political — that  is,  not  party = political.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
would  be  going  too  near  the  forbidden  to  talk  about  Colonization 
and  Federation.  1  have  got  ihrm  in  my  head  from  working  at 
Sicily.  Those  old  Greeks  (and  Phoenicians  too)  were  so  much 
more  sensible  than  modern  colonizing  powers  or  than  Seeley 
either.    (Did  I  tell  j-ou  how  I  sat  by  a  man  who  made  a  big 
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BpMcb  how  'Indin  was  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British 
crown'!  I  asked  him  where  he  put  England  mid  Scotland  : 
he  did  nol  »cein  to  have  thought  about  them.)  If  thc«e  won't 
do,  1  would  do  as  I  am  going  to  do  at  Birmingham  and  Dundee, 
and  give  them  some  of  my  Oxford  lectures.  '  History  and  it» 
kindred  studies,'  ■  Europe  before  Rome,"  or  what  you  please, 
I  have  several  that  I  think  might  do. 

To  Professor  Ggodks. 

Somcrleaze.  October  25,  rSSj. 
Thanks  many  Tor  the  broad-shouldered  moji  that  talks  about 
the  soul — sure  he  was  born  with  some  other  name  and  was 
called  tlAurui'  for  his  breadth  '.  You  won't  expect  mc  to  selce 
on  him  with  the  same  greediness  as  on  Homer.  I  am  curiouB 
about  the  dog  and  the  cock,  to  swear  by  and  to  sacrifice,  more 
thaj)  I  am  whether  the  soul  be  harmony.  I  have  been  reading 
some  very  rum  Greek  lately.  LykophrOn— only  about  ten  lines, 
and  Inmbtichos.  The  wolf-minded'  I  wanted  to  ask  about 
n  (im»ri*'  of  Athene  at  Siris.  touching  which  there  are  strange 
stories.  He  is  very  hard  lo  construe,  or  rather  not  so  much 
hard  tn  construe  as  hard  to  get  n  meaning  out  of  his  words 
when  you  have  construed  them.  Of  lamblicbos  I  wanted  lo 
find  out  whnl  Pythagoras  really  did  at  KroU\n.  One  thing 
know  I,  ihai  Milon  of  KrotOn  did  noi  carw  the  Melian  Aphi-o- 
diie,  as  the  wise  man  of  ihc  Daify  Nfws  thought.  And  do  you 
beheve  that  he  went  into  battle  armed  like  ll£mkl(s?  WhatJ 
lies  they  tell  of  them  of  Sybaris  ;  1  dare  say  they  were  no 
worse  than  other  folk. 

1  wish  I  knew  more  of  the  poets  of  whom  there  are  only 
scraps,  as  Simonides  II,  because  they  sometimes  give  one  facts, 
and  where  did  the  Scholiasts  on  Pindar  find  their  stories? 
You  see  where  1  have  been  all  the  Long  in  the  spirit,  and 
I  dream  of  getting  there  in  the  flesh  at  the  end  of  next  year. 


'  Plato  is  snid  to  have  beco  llrsi  oiled  Ariiiokic*  after  bis  grand- 
father, but  >nerwards  Plato  (from  w^arin,  broad;  on  account  of  the 
breadth  ofhJi  chut. 

'  Lycophron.  '  ■  An  ipugc.' 
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To  J.  Brvck,  Esq..  M.P. 

Mv  DEAR  Bhvce,  O"'"*""^-  November  aft  .885. 

1  Viave  not  fouDd  a  moment  till  now  to  congratulate  you 
and  the  country  on  your  election  by  such  a  grand  tnajorily 
Among    the    jew) ess    and    Scotless.      Cuuld    not    one    make 

a    Pindaric,    sumclhing    about    mlXit  nritpmt,    annufmns,    o^uvnif 

ari^tiouoa'  or  something  or  other  J  And  here  is  grand  news 
from  Ea&l  Somerset,  Hobhouse  with  1400  majority  :  !  have 
not  seen  the  figures.  But  what  a  mess  it  is  generally  ;  it  looks 
as  if  an  utterly  unworkable  slate  of  things  was  coming,  u  balance 
so  near  that  neither  side  can  do  anything 

To  Count  Uod  Baulaki. 

Oxford,  Joimory  3,  :886. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  books  specially  illustrating  /'auliis 
DiacoHHii  1  am  going  to  lecture  on  him  next  term  instead  of 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  1  don't  find  myself  nearly  so  well  armed. 
Above  all,  is  there  anything  on  the  geography  of  Italy  or  Lorn- 
bardy  of  that  date  at  all  answering  to  Longmans'  excellent 
Gtografihy  of  Gtutt  in  the  sixth  century,  which  I  have  (January  4J 
found  of  the  greatest  use  for  Gregory?  1  don't  know  my  way 
about  any  part  of  Italy  so  well  as  I  do  about  Aquitainc  and 
Burgundy. 

1  have  this  morning  had  a  letter  from  Bryce  from  Cannes, 
who  seems  a  good  deal  perplexed  at  things  here.  I  have  been 
a  Home  Ruler  for  years,  so  I  cannot  quarrel  with  Gladstone 
or  anybody  else  for  coming  over  to  me.  Also  a  letter  from 
Phllippopolis.  The  South- Bulgarians  have  clearly  made  up 
Uieir  minds  to  stand  anything  for  the  sake  of  union. 

I  am  so  conservative  that  I  don't  like  pulling  down  anything. 
The  monastery  of  Araccli  ■  is  notliing  muth,  but  it  fiimis  part  of 
a  whole  with  the  church,  and  shares  its  historj-.  Let  it  slay. 
Keep  everything  ;  history  has  no  beginning  and  no  ending. 

'  'A  city ScollcsB,  Jcwifu,  refulitcnl  with  concord.'  The  motto  of 
the  city  of  Alwnktn  in  Bi>n  Accord 

'  Ai  Rome,  cIom  to  the  Capitol.  The  monutic  biiUdlng»  liavc  been 
demolished  lo  make  room  fora  large  monutnentto  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 
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I  think  the  fiistoriail  Rrvim  will  be  a  good  thing  indeed. 
Only  will  people  have  the  sense  to  buy  s  good  thing  i  The 
degradation  of  English  periodical  literature  wthin  ten  years, 
twenty  years,  is  something  rrighlful.  It  seems  as  if  nothing 
would  ffi  down  now  save  cither  immedintc  politics  or  mere 
emptiness.    And  the  two  arc  very  often  the  same. 

To   M.    BlKELA-t. 

Oxford,  January  ao,  1886. 

I  feel  very  undutiful,  having  two  letters  of  your's,  and  two 
copies  ofyour  French  pamphlet  I  was  a  little  amazed  at  your 
acquiescing  bo  quietly  in  the  Turk  staying  al  Constantinople. 
But  it  is  very  likely  that  he  \vill  stay  in  that  comer  for  a  good 
while,  after  the  precedent  of  both  Franks  and  Greeks.  The 
truth  is  that  Constantinc  linnnnirToX'.t)  was  too  clever  by  half, 
and  chose  the  site  of  New  Rome  too  well,  so  that  it  has  .1  way 
of  prolonging  the  existence  of  powers  which  would  better  have 
come  to  an  end.  Don't  be  angry  :  but  what  If  Stephen  Dushan 
had  got  into  Constantinople  ?  Might  not  the  body  (Serviai,  plus 
the  head  (Constantinople),  have  kept  out  the  Turk,  which  neither 
could  by  itself;  For  the  too:st  time,  Oh  tliat  Greece  and  Bul- 
garia could  be  friends.  1  don't  think  you  (juarrel  with  that 
wish.  1  think  I  quite  understand  the  feeling  of  both  sides,  and 
the^perfectly  natural  -  exaggerations  both  ways ;  and  [  think 
you  do  too. 

.  .  .  Are  you  coming  to  England  this  year  ?  Can  you  give  us 
a  visit  either  here  or  at  Sonicrlcazc  ,'  If  you  don't  know  Oxford, 
you  had  better  come  here.  But  ttiey  do  read  Greek  here  in 
a  truly  barbarous  fashion —bow-tvow  and  all  that. 


To  J.  Bryce,  Estt.,  M.P. 

Oxford,  March  7, 1B86. 

...  I  have  been  thinking  of  that  queer  case  about  Hannover. 
1  had  fancied  that  from  1714  to  1837  Hannover  wis  as  strictly 
foreign  as  before  or  after.  Yet  though  the  connexion  of  England 
and  -Scotland,  1603-1707,  was  purely  personal,  the  Scottish  post- 
nali  were  natural  in  England.  Yet  somehow  there  seems  to  be 
a  diR'crcncc-     Being  in  one  island  is  practically  a  great  part  of 
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Ihfe  dUTerence ;  but  is  there  not  also  this?  England  and  Scot- 
land were  oincc  1327)  perfectly  independent  kingdoms,  able  to 
enter  into  any  relation  that  they  chose  with  one  another,  with- 
out asking  any  third  party.  The  king  of  England  and  the 
Idng  of  Scotland  were  one  as  good  as  the  other.  But  the 
elector  or  king  of  Hannover  was  not  as  good  as  the  king  of 
Great  Britain ;  Hannover  was  part  of  a  greater  whole,  empire 
or  confcdcmlion,  of  which  its  elector  or  king  was  a  member. 
Neither  England  nor  Scotland  could  quarrel  with  its  king  being 
king  of  the  other.  But  the  man  George,  being  king  of  Great 
Britain,  stood  also,  as  elector  of  [Unnover,  in  a  rr^lation  lo  his 
lord  the  emperor  in  which  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  now  at 
least  toliHs  BritaKHiae  Bast'ims',  could  not  stand  (or  kneel)  lo  any 
man ;  so  wc  simply  winked  at  our  king  being  beyond  sea  in  a 
condition  which  we  chose  to  know  nothing  about. 


To  Coutrr  Uoo  Balzani. 

Oxford,  March  39,  1886. 
I  had  no  purpose  of  taking  this  big  sheet ;  but  I  (ind  1  have 
nothing  smaller.  1  am  actually  writing  on  board  the  Ncwhaven 
steamer  going  presently  lo  cross  to  Dieppe  on  another  French 
journey,  this  time  to  Angouli^me,  Sainlongc,  Pcrigord,  and 
thereabouts.  I  had  thoughlof  coming  into  North  Italy, perhaps 
as  far  as  Pavta,  to  look  up  Paul's  country  a  hule,  belwecn  Icc- 
lurings  on  hira ;  but  I  had  not  much  time,  having  to  be  back  in 
the  Easter  week;  so  1  chose  this  aomewhat  shorter  run,  which 

twill  hardly  get  beyond  Bordeaux.  But  1  trust  to  come  to  Sicily 
in  the  vrintcr,  with  Arthur  Evans  and  my  daughter.  My  head 
Is  full  of  Sicily.  I  have  just  been  finishing  the  article  thereon 
for  Eneyclopatdia  Brilannica ;  but  I  have  had  to  do  the  laai 
1000  years  in  a  great  hurry,  trusting  mainly  to  skimming  books, 
old  and  new,  that  I  had  read  before.  I  read  Italian  so  slowly 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  use  several  books  that  I  have  got 
lately;  one  is  by  a  certain  Siragusa,  who  seems  Inclined  to  set 
up  William  the  Bad ".    But  1  mean  to  do  something  much  more 


*  'Kingorktl  Brium.' 

'  King  or  Sicily,  a.d.  itS4-.45,  son  of  Roger,  the  fint  Nonnan  king  of 
the  island. 
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about  Sicily  than  this  article ;  so  1  am  open  to  any  hints  about 
boolM  or  anything,  old  or  new.  [  have  a  good  many  Sicilian 
books,  and  a  good  many  others  1  know  of;  but  I  dare  say 
iherc  arc  plenty  more.  I  got  Giovanni  di  Giotvumi  out  of  the 
Bodleian,  and  found  that  he  had  some  charniinK documents  that 
[  did  not  know.  Has  Carusio  anything  that  is  nut  in  Muratorii 
And  1  want  to  know  one  vcr>'  modern  title.  Does  the  Myle 
of  Unittd  Kiitgiloni  of  the  Taio  Sialin  date  from  1815  or  1836? 
1  am  pretty  sure  it  is  one  or  the  other.  1  am  much  puzzled 
about  tile  Sicilian  languages  and  the  speakers  thereof.  You 
will  uodcrstaiid  me  when  1  say  that  Aniari  writes  from  a  too 
purely  Italian  point  of  view.  To  mc  Sicily  is  the  mccling-placc 
of  the  nations,  and  the  Latin  clement  is  only  one  among  others. 
Was  there  any  in  the  eleventh  century  till  the  Normnns 
came:  Iflhcrc  was,  it  was  only  in  holes  and  comers;  Greek 
and  Arabic  arc  the  tongues  that  stand  out  on  the  siirfacc.  With 
the  Normans  the  Latin  clement  comes  in  like  a  flood,  and 
much  more  in  an  Italinn  than  In  a  French  shape.  You  ha\-c 
documents  in  Lingua  Romano  (alongside  of  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
better  l-alinl  in  the  twelfth  ccnturj',  and  those  Inscriptions  at 
Monrealc  which  begin  in  Lattna  nnd  run  off  into  Roniana.  In 
thirteenth  century  both  Greek  and  Arabic  barely  linger  on ; 
Ihcy  had  nothing  to  help  them  from  outside,  while  the  Latins 
had  everything.  But  the  whole  thing  is  strange,  and  many 
seem  not  to  sec  the  difficulty.  I  conceive  Fred.  11  personally 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

.  .  .  As  for  Ircland-dcar.how  like  it  is  toSieily.  You  never 
can  make  the  greai  island  that  lies  alongside  quite  satisfied. 
What  is  really  the  popular  feeling  in  Sicily  ;  Would  they  rot 
tike  some  allowance  of  Home  Rule  ?  It  did  seem  lo  mc  a  strange 
thing  to  wipe  Sicily  out,  as  in  1B60.  Your  king  should  call 
himself  king  of  Italy  nnd  Sicily,  and  be  crowned  at  Palermo. 
The  only  man  there  that  I  have  talked  much  to  must,  1  should 
think,  be  a  sect  of  his  own.  He  is  a  Liberal-minded  priest,  who 
believes  not  .-it  all  in  either  Bourbons  or  Savoj-ards.  and  (I 
think)  as  little  in  the  Pope  as  a  priest  can ;  but  he  believes  in 
king  Roger  and  the  Sicilian  Monarchy,  'll  saved  so  much 
trouble  with  the  Pope."  Well,  I  too  should  tike  king  Roger 
and  the  Sicilian  Monarchy  very  much  ;  but  they  sccni  a  trifle 
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flniiquatcd  now.    What  would  people  really  like?     Anyhow 
brigands  should  be  stopped ;  but  all  the  world  seems  to  have 
taken  to  rioting,  England,  Belgium,  France,  America,  every- 
where.    I  hope  Pcrigord  will  be  quiet- 
To  THE  Re\-.  J.  T.  Fom.cn, 

Bardeaux,  April  ii. 
.  .  .  Tours,  yes.  Tours  ;  there  never  were  any  saints  here  in 
Ilurdtgala  at  all  so  strong  as  the  blessed  Martin.  Forwliy, 
a  man  that  had  devil -sickness  was  kept  atl  right  at  Tours  by  the 
space  of  two  years  fer  viriiileut  S.  Martini;  but  when  he  got  to 
Bordeaux  his  devil  took  him  again.  Here,  in  1856,  I  was 
drawing  Palais  Gallica  as  they  call  the  piece  of  the  aniphi- 
iheatre.  A  little  lad  came  and  gazed  for  a  while,  and  then 
broke  out,  '  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  ct  Spiritu)  Sancto.'  Did  he 
want  to  cast  any  p^igan  devil  out  of  me  ? 


To  J.  Bbyce,  Esg.,  M.P. 
Mediolanum  Santonum',  April  17,  1886. 
I  am  horribly  anxious  about  public  affairs  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  But  for  our  own  matters  I  hove  seen  no  English 
paper  for  several  days,  and  have  not  even  got  to  the  end  of  the 
great  debate.  But  I  have  read  Gladstone  and  Chamberlain  in 
(till.  1  first  saw  about  it  in  the  French  papers  at  Bordeaux, 
and  1  was  so  much  pleased  with  what  they  said  that  I  ventured 
to  send  the  local  paper  to  Gladstone,  with  a  word  or  two, 
thanking  him  for  the  two  points  which  stood  out  plainly : 
I.  A  Parliament  for  Ireland.  II.  No  Irish  in  the  British  Par- 
liaincm.  Those  seem  10  me  to  be  the  essence  of  the  thing; 
the  rest  is  detail.  I  sec  some  difficulties  about  taration  and 
representation  :  but  then  by  this  scheme  Ireland  would  be 
a  simple  dependency.  That  was  what  T.  P.  O'Connor  pro- 
posed, and  what  I  inclined  to  in  the  CoM/emponry  Rrvine 
(if  the  Irish  would  accept  it)  a&  the  simplest  plan.  If  you 
federalize,  you  must  ftdcraliie  much  further.  A  federal  I^ir- 
^^     liament  for  the  whole  kingdom;   Cantonal  Parliaments  ior 
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England.  Scotland,  Ireland.  Wales— perhaps  Orkney.  Man, 
and  Norniaiidy  (the  two  last  ready  made).  I  suppoK  no- 
body waiils  thai,  and  1  see  no  other  way  of  having  Irish 
members  both  ai  Westminster  and  8t  Dublin.  Why  liofs  any- 
body want  them  f  1  should  have  thought  one  main  object  of 
the  whole  th!ng  was  to  get  rid  prihem.  And  what  stulT  people 
do  laUc.  Why  there  'a  Chamberlain,  who  I  thought  had  more 
Mflsc,  raving  about  the  Americar  war  of  1861-65  being  a  war 
for 'Imperial  Union."  Fancy  Abraham  Augustus.  How  Abe 
would  have  stared  at '  Imperial  union .'  Do  all  these  chatterers 
use  words  absoluiciy  without  any  thought  of  their  meaning! 
Even  Gladstone  h;is  more  of  this  Imperiid  talk  than  I  fan^. 
And  don't  they  sec  that,  if  you  make  Ireland  a  dependency, 
you  are  not  'dismembering  an  empire,'  but  creating  a  real 
Imperial  relation  which  was  not  before? 

I  could  not  help  dropping  a  word  to  Gladstone  about  Greece. 
And  1  am  more  frightened  still  by  what  I  sec  in  the  French 
papers.  Are  we  really  going  to  juin  the  despots  in  a  blockade 
of  Greece 'f  I  can't  see  that  Salisbury  or  Granville  could  do 
anything  worse.  'Tis  worse  than  tlic  iiianalaying  in  Crim  that 
people  arc  so  cock-a-hoop  about  stilt.  A  blockade  is  an  act 
of  war.  What  has  free  Greece  done,  for  England  to  make  wor 
on  heri  She  seems  iticlittcd  to  strike  for  the  deliwrance  of 
ensla%-ed  Greece  at  a  time  which  I  allow  (and  have  told  the 
Greeks  so)  to  be  inopportune,  seeing  the  despots  have  con- 
spired to  Itinder  her.  The  conspiracy  of  the  despots  is  a  good 
reason  for  Greece  keeping  quiet;  it  is  no  reason  for  the  free 
nations  conspiring  with  the  despots.  Any  act  of  hostility 
towards  Greece  is  a  direct  act  on  behalf  of  the  barbarian 
against  freedom  and  Christendom. 


I 


To  Tilt  Rlv.  W.  Hvnt. 

16  St.  Giles-,  Oxford.  May  3. 1886. ' 
I  have  by  mc  a  letter  of  March  ai,  which  I  seem  to  have 
carried  about  with  mc  beyond  sea.    Also  I  had  one  from  you 
or  April  (6,  when    I  was  shut   up  and  left  at  Mediolanum 
Santonum. 


'  A  pacific  blockade  wu  imposed  upon  Grecc«  In  Ilic  bpring  of  iB8£. 
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I  am  sure  the  places  avenge  themselves.  Last  year  Popish 
Avignon  smote  my  knecforaGhibelin;  tUiaycai- 1  went  strong 
in  mind  and  body  to  (he  causeway  of  Taillcbourg,  aivS  there 
caught  H  cold  or  something  to  which  I  gave  way  next  day,  and 
was  shut  up  for  a  day  or  nvo  at  Saintes  and  a  day  or  two  moi'c 
at  Angoulemc.  Florence  also  was  amiss,  so  we  gave  up  all  we 
meant  to  do  Ja  Sainlonge  and  Angoumois,  and  came  back 
pretty  quick,  stopping  only  for  a  look  at  Blois.  1  had  seen 
St.  Nic.'— which  is  really  something  else— before,  in  1856,  but 
not  the  castle.  'Tis  a  wonderful  thing  for  them  that  bke  Vatois 
murlhering-places;  a  bit  more  of  Tib  and  Jefl' times*  would 
have  come  more  home  to  me.  I  was  rather  a  poor  creature  for 
9ome  days  al\er  I  came  back,  but  ain  mending  now.  I  think 
a  good  deal  of  sleep  at  a  long  college  meeting  helped  me 
somewhat. 

To  run  Same. 

Somerleazc.  Wells,  July  it,  1686. 

Yes;  the  daemoniasa  Podagra  is  still  upon  me;  they  put 
laudanum  on  my  heel,  which  makes  me  sleepy  all  over-  the 
sleepiness  of  my  heels  compasseth  me  round  about.  Don't 
think  it  is  very  bad.  The  actual  pain  is  slight,  a  joke,  I  should 
say.  to  the  frightful  tortures  which,  from  my  grandmother's 
account,  my  father  and  grandfather  went  through  ;  but  'tis 
wearying  and  bothering  and  time-wasting,  and  I  get  bad  nights 
and  can't  get  up  early,  which  is  specially  bad  for  Ex/lrr', 
which  the  rule  is  to  do  before  breakfast.  J!ut  I  am  very  near 
the  end. 

...  I  send  your  Briilol',  which  I  call  thoroughly  good. 
1  have  made  some  notices  here  and  there  which  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  read,  though,  on  the  other  hand.  I  can't  read  the 
question  which  you  put  to  me  on  this  slip.  Every  man  docs 
his  work  in  his  own  way,  and  docs  it  better  for  doing  it  in  his 
own  way.     I  see  you  know  vastly  more  about  Bristol  than  I  d» 

'  The  church  of  SI.  Nicholu,  or  SL  Laumer. 

'  The  eleventh  and   twelfth   ccalunes,  in  which   there  were  miuiy 
TheotMdds,  Counts  a{  ElluU,  and  Gcoflrcys.  Counts  of  Ai^ou. 
'  The  volume  on  E-ttlir  in  tlic  scries  of"  Historic  Towns,' 
'  The  volume  on  Bnslol  in  the  •nme  serin,  written  by  Mr.  Hunt. 
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about  Exeter.  live  yi^  iC'^  yet  somehow  1  thin):  I  bring  out 
the  place  of  Exeter  in  the  world  more  clearly  than  you  do  the 
place  of  Bristol.  I  make  Ibis  as  a  disinterested  piece  of  criti- 
cism. Don't  the  least  tr>'  lo  alter  anything  because  of  II  But 
1  do  \'cry  seriously  want  to  look  ovtr  my  Excier  MS.  with  you, 
and  greatly  regret  that  1  missed  the  chance  In  Oxford.  It  has 
a  great  intcrnt,  but  Actius  and  Boniface  have  more*. 

A.  and  B.  lead  to  C.  even  Cassiodorus  Senator.  1  am  doing 
him  for  Sp*timor\  Yaii  know  1  hate  all  cribs  and  summaries 
-  but  if  they  be  lawful  in  any  ca.se,  it  is  with  Cass,  His  really 
precious  matter  is  so  overwhelmed  with  tn-addlc.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Ilod^kin's  summary  may  have  a  use  in  this  way.  It 
will  tell  you  which  letters  have  anything  bearing  on  the  subject 
you  want,  which  otherwise  you  can  hardly  find  out  without 
reading  through  a  mass  of  stufl'  thai  has  nothing  li>  do  with  it. 
Then  you  turn  to  the  text  of  those  letters.  The  iniroductinn  is 
as  good  as  may  be. 

.  .  .  You  write  to  me  about  the  elections^  local  and  general, 
just  as  if  1  were  likely  to  be  pleased.  I  grant  that  my  side 
is  thoroughly  beaten,  and  that  in  some  places  where  1  did  not 
expect  it  to  be  beaten.  But  what  will  come?  Home  Rule, 
once  started,  will  have  to  be  carried  some  time.  Before  long, 
Salisbury  will  propose  something  that  you  will  all  really  dislike 
far  more  than  you  do  Gladstone's  bill ;  only  you  will  have  to 
say  that  it  is  the  very  thing  that  you  have  alw.iys  been  wishing 
for.     1  have  had  to  be  a  dumb  dog  throughout. 

.  .  .  Here  !  I  think  this  is  enough.  Everything  is  verj* 
lovely  here,  if  I  could  only  get  about.  But  1  cannot  walk,  and 
have  to  loll  in  a  carriage. 


'  'How  could  it  be  otherwise  I'  because  Mr.  Hunt  had  in  early  life 
been  connected  with  Bristol. 

'  He  wrote  s  long  article  on  Aeliui  and  Bonllkcc  In  the  Hitleritol 
Rtvitw  for  July.  1867. 

'  Review  of  A  Coiutrriaiii  Tnflilian  of  tin  LitUrt  of  CiKiiorfanM,  by 
T.  Hodghin,  n.Cl.. 
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To  THK  Same. 

Somcrlcazc.  July  18.  1B86. 

.  .  .  t  ought  certainly  to  have  mentioned  St.  James  al  Bristol 
in  my  Arundel  paper.  From  the  appearsnccs.  and  from  what 
is  said  in  the  MotiasHcon,  il  is  clearly  one  of  [he  same  type. 
I  don't  find  anything  nboul  it  in  the  Bristol  volume  of  Institute 
(I  cannot  make  a  pen  of  my  mind  to-day).  But  that  in  Motion- 
lico'i  is  quite  enough.  Il  is  clear  that  the  church  was  divided ; 
monks  east,  parish  west.  Henry  Brnyne  did  what  he  pleased 
with  the  eastern  church  and  other  monastic  buildings,  leaving 
the  western  or  parish  church  alone. 

One  never  looks  about  one  thmg  but  one  learns  something 
about  another.  After  looking  at  St.  James  I  turned  over  a  few 
pages,  and  lighted  on  a  most  singular  history  of  Rowney  nun- 
nery, a  place  I  never  before  heard  of  Temp.  Henry  VI,  the 
house  being  very  poor,  the  prioress  surrenders  everything  to  the 
pix/nm.  He,  by  the  king's  licence,  founds  it  again  asachnntr)-  Tor 
one  priest.  The  nuns'  church,  seemingly  quite  distinct  from  the 
parish  church,  goes  on  as  the  chantry  chapel  of  this  one  priest, 
till  all  is  suppressed  and  destroyed,  temp.  Edw.  VI.  I  have 
never  lighted  on  such  a  curious  story  as  that.  It  is  specially  to 
be  noticed  th.it  the  ehiirch  is  surrendered  to  the  patron.  It 
seemingly  became  Ins  property  to  do  wliat  he  pleased  with,  but 
he  chose  to  set  it  up  again.     Henry  Brayne  did  noL 

To  THE  Same. 

Somcricaze,  August  1. 1686. 
...  I  should  have  thought  the  peculiar  expauBJon  of  Bristol 
was  worth  talking  of.  The  peninsula  town  on  the  border  of 
two  shires  (once  two  kingdoms!  grows  into  both,  and  in  one 
throws  out  a  fashionable  suburb.  You  might  compare  Bristol 
■nd  Bath.  The  polite  part  of  Bath  lies  outside  the  Roman 
wall,  but  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  city  itself  in  a  way  that 
Clifton  is  not.  You  can  say  Bristol  and  Clifton.  You  can't 
say  Bath  and  anything.  ( Is  this  panly  because  Bath  is  strictly 
in  Somerset,  all  of  it  ?)  Then  it  would  be  worth  noting  thai, 
through  the  border  position  of  Bristol,  the  phrase 'county  of 
city '  is  there  more  than  a  formality  or  an  arraRgcmcni  for 
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business.  A  York  man  fs  a  Yorkshireman ;  an  Exeter  roan  is 
a  Devonshire  man,  because  Yoric  has  Yorkshire  all  round  It, 
and  Exeter  has  Devonshire  all  round  it.  But  a  Bristol  man  is 
a  Bristol  man :  he  is  neither  Gloucester  nor  Somerset,  but 
a  third  thing  ;  because  he  has  neither  shtrc  round  him,  but  lies 
bctw-cen  the  two. 

Freemen  vote  because  Bristol  is  a  city.  Freeholders  because 
It  is  a  county.  Till  Exeter  became  a  county,  T.  R.  Hen.  Vlll. 
only  freemen  voted  ;  after  that  freemen  and  freeholders.  And 
those  who  were  both  frermcn  and  freeholders  wanted  their 
votes  to  muHt  two,  but  it  was  nnt  allnwed. 

To  Miss  EorrH  Thompson. 

Somcrlea^e,  September  15, 1886. 

1  seem  to  have  a  great  mass  of  letters  from  you  on  the  table ; 
but  possibly  sonic  may  have  been  attended  to.  We  have  got 
a  house-full  just  now,  Harold  and  Alice  and  their  three  bairns, 
who.  with  handmaidens,  lilt  up  all  our  space;  at  Oxford  we 
could  not  h:ive  taken  all  in  at  a  time.  1  am  going  to  give 
myself  six  days  longer  here,  at  least  if  I  am  not  (as  is  threatened) 
seized  and  hurried  otf  to  some  wretched  place  by  the  sea.  Tis 
said  to  be  good  for  short  breath,  and  certainly  Weymouth  did 
me  some  good  last  year ;  but  I  don't  want  lo  break  into  work, 
and  1  don't  want  to  lose  a  day  of  this  place— everything  is  aoj 
lovely :  1  suppose  I  value  it  more  now  I  have  to  he  so  much/ 
away  from  iL     I  mean  now  to  go  lo  Oxford  on  October  ta. 

(Exmouth,  October  a).— Well,  you  see  the  scheme  has  been 
carried  out,  and  I  have  been  carried  off  by  Florence,  a  wecfc 
back  (September  ag),  not  indeed  lo  Weymouth,  but  to  this 
other  mouth,  which  is  better  for  my  purposes,  as  commanding 
lasSweyn  founil  in  1003')  the  approach  to  Exeter.  We  went 
up  thither  on  Thursday  for  a  little  wall -trot  ling,  otherwise  we 
have  been  staying  here,  and  doing  what, we  can  on  the  water, 
which  I  enjoy.  But  'tis  odd— as  long  as  I  wjis  at  home  I  did 
not  want  to  stir  thence  anywhilher;  now  that  I  have  got  hence 
and  look  at  the  sea,  I  am  yearning  to  be  at  Palermo.  For  that 
point  I  hope  to  start  on  December  6;  but  1  want  to  sec  you  at 
Oxford  before  that. 

'  .VonHOH  Cotii/uat,  L  415. 
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.  .  .  Gout  is  gone:  tough  and  pufT  not  altogether;  this 
mouth  here  is  supposed  lo  do  them  good,  that  is,  lo  improve 
them  away. 

...  I  don't  ahogether  dislike  this  place:  'tis  funny  living 
with  Florence  only  ;  but  she  tends  me  very  well,  'Tis  tt  capital 
place  for  studying  the  tide  and  seeing  Exe  covered  up  by  the 
sea  coining  in  at  right  angles.  And  the  Devonshire  coast  west 
of  the  river  looks  very  well.  1  have  all  the  Exrirr  book  in 
type,  and  so  are  Bristol  and  Landnn.  And  1  have  nearly  come 
to  the  end  of  the  proofs  of  Prrimh  nf  Europratt  Histary,  1  shan't 
publish  any  more  lectures  of  that  kind  ;  for  those  that  1  have 
given  and  am  going  to  give  about  Pranks  and  other  things 
in  Gaul  all  have  a  greater  purpose. 

To  Miss  Helen  Freeman. 

li,  Morton  Crescent,  Exmouih,  September  39.  1886, 
It  was  most  undutiful  of  me  to  forget  your  day -and  Florence 
too — only  she  says  she  had  not  forgotten  it.  I  certainly  had^ 
but  1  haste  to  make  up  for  the  omission  as  well  as  I  can.  All 
manner  of  good  luck  to  you,  that  day  and  all  days,  for  a  right 
precious  lass,  with  the  sweetest  of  all  voices. 

A  huge  budget  of  things  this  morning,— letters,  proofs,  what 
not.  I  do  what  Florence  tells  me.  She  took  me  in  a  boat 
to  Starcross  yesterday,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  a  little  trap  with 
a  dull  pony.  To-day  we  are  to  have  some  seafaring,  and, 
1  believe,  Topsham  in  (he  afternoon.  To-morrow  1  am  to  go 
to  Eietcr. 

I  think  this  place  ha^  really  done  me  good,  but  I  still  puff 
And  blow  a  bit. 

To  THE  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 

Somerleaze.  October  10, 18B& 
...  A  man  in  Seine  and  Mame'  has  found  the  skeleton  of 
Edmund  Ironside  in  his  field.  He  goes  to  Embas^  ai  Pxris, 
offering  to  restore  it  to  '  the  proper  authority  in  England.' 
Embassy  writes  to  Foreign  Office.  Foreign  Office  lo  Dean  of 
Westminster,  seemingly  (so  has  Stanley  prev^Iedl,  aa  the 


■  The  Department  of  Seine  cl  Mirnc, 
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proper  authority  Tor  dead  kings.  Dctin  or  Westminster  ivrite* 
to  mc  to  know  whether  these  things  enn  be  so.  I  answer,  nay, 
for  that  his  lie  hcth  on  Gticntlngabyrig  mid  his  ealdan  Izder 
Eadgare'.  Yet  are  not  these  things  atninge,  stranger  even 
than  a  Ripon  Millenary? 


To  THE  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens. 
A.  Macinill.in.  Esq..  Kiinpdale.  L'pper  Tooting,  S.W.. 

October  24,  1886. 

Pity  you  could  not  eonie  to  us  at  SDnierleaze,  We  had  not 
tnany  people  in  the  Long.  1  was  there  as  lung  as  I  could,  (or 
my  delight  in  the  place  increases  now  I  am  able  to  be  there  so 
little.  Slubbs  made  mc  go  to  Chester  Tor  the  Archaeological 
Institute  meeting,  and  I  had  to  mslce  a  discourse  on  Dcira, 
which  was  heiutl  by  a  few  more  (October  a6)  people  than  my 
discourse  on  Sentac  itself.  We  tarried  witti  Stubbs,  so  did 
Peacock,  and  for  the  first  time  wc  saw  the  mother  Peahen, 
a  grave  matron,  whom  1  likened  10  the  daemon  of  Sokratcs.  in 
that  she  suggested  nought,  but  forbade  many  things.  Also  wc 
went  over  to  Eaton,  where  was  assembled  the  British  Empire 
by  representation,  a  foreshadowing,  I  suppose,  of  the  feder.il 
parliament  that  is  to  be  ^ven  us  some  day.  1  was  most  struck 
with  the  shc-niggcr  branch  of  it.  O,  women  and  sisters,  shall 
ye  not  some  day  outvote  us  ; 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Long,  Florence  carried  me  to 
Exmouth  for  the  alleged  good  of  my  wind.  Atlerwards  to 
Oxford,  where  Mnrgarei  and  I  dwelled  together  for  a  season; 
but,  when  the  Judge  scattered  us,  I  tied  hitherto  and  am  now 
shut  up  in  an  upper  room,  having  taken  to  overmuch  coughing. 
[  am  glad  you  hale  London  as  wet!  as  1.  1  call  it  the 
beastliest  place  between  Syra  and  Si.  Louis '.  t  know  of  no 
merit  to  redeem  its  hateliilncss.  It  was  on  August  7  that  you 
hated  it  so :  on  October  i  you  were  going  thither.  I  hope  you 
had  not  changed  your  mind  meanwhile. 

'  'His  corpBc  lictli  in  ClaBtonbiirj' with  his  gran dfathcr  Etul^r.'  S^tgl. 
CAmti.  Bub  nn.  toi6. 

■  Syra,  an  iiluid  In  Uic  Acgaenn  Sea,  St.  Louis,  in  Htaaourl,  U.S.A., 
wore  Ibc  cMtcra  and  western  limit*  or  Freemau's  travels, 
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The  old  Act  of  1840  leaves  to  chapters  all  rights  that  it  does 
not  take  away.  Surely  ynii  can  make  any  staimc  not  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  this  realm.  1  have  been  lately  getting  up  that 
wonderful  story  of  the  Exeter  deanery  in  1839,  when  the 
chapter  estabhshed  its  right  of  free  election  in  the  teeth  of 
a  long  series  of  interferences  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  ;  and, 
having  established  the  right,  had  it  taken  Trora  them  by  Act  of 
Parliament '. 

To  J.  Brvcc,  Esq.,  M.P. 

October  aS,  18B6. 

...  I  had  an  article,  'Prospects  of  Home  Rule,'  in  the 
September  FarMgklly.  I  don't  know  whether  anybody  saw  it 
in  Ireland.  I  rather  want  to  know.  I  want,  not  to  plead  for 
any  particular  scheme,  but  to  try  to  make  people  understand 
what  this  and  that  scheme  re^illy  meant.  [  told  them  that 
a  Federation  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  would  not 
do,  because  England  would  still  be  as  Thebes*:  or  that,  if  they 
wanted  Federation,  they  must  break  up  into  much  smaller 
cantons,  which  I  supposed  nobody  wished  for.  I,  at  least, 
should  prefer  the  kingdom  of  England  to  the  canton  of  Wessex. 
But  at  the  same  time  Federation  would  help  them  out  of  the 
Ulster  difficulty,  as  no  other  scheme  could. 

Meanwhile,  one  has  been  writing  to  me  for  Home  Rule  for 
Orkney,  a  thing  1  hinted  at  long  ago  in  Norman  Canipust, 
vol.  i ',  where  1  speak  of  the  Norman  Islands.  You  have  been 
up  there,  and  ought  to  know  about  it. 

Those  vestries,  town  meetings,  &c.,  arc  the  greatest  puzzles '. 
I  don't  know  of  any  communal  gcmAt  other  than  vestry  living 
OD  into  the  seventeenth  century  or  anywhere  near  it.    Bui 

'  He  wrote  an  article  on  this  corieua  subject,  'The  case  of  the  Deanery 
of  Exeter,'  for  Ihe  Law  QttaHerly  Rtviiw,  July,  1867,  wllich  hM  since 
been  published  in  the  fourth  series  o(  f/ulorital  E$iay». 

'  I.e.  An  ovcr-powcrfulmcmberof  the  Federation, as  Thebes  watin  the 
Boeotian  Leaeuc.    Sec  History  of  Fnlctai  Geutmrnml,  aa  note,  taa,  lag. 

'  Pp.  181,  IBS. 

'  This  IS  a  r«p1y  to  a  <|iic»(ion  wliether  tlic  New  England  1'own 
meeting  was  a  perpcluntlon  of  an  Engliali  inMitution  wliiuh  had  died  out 
In  England. 
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a  B*»irlagtm*iMdt  presided  over  by  the  parson,  and  held  in 
the  church  or  attached  building,  i»  n  queer  thing.  You  dont 
know  how  queer  il  is  till  you  try  to  niakc  a  foreigner  under- 
stand. As  for  holding  it  in  the  church,  that  would  be  quite 
right  and  natural  according  to  one  theory  of  the  church,  which 
I  do  not  at  all  say  is  a  wrong  one — only,  why  vtshyl  The 
name  cannot  be  old.  Would  ft  do  to  say  itiat  the  old  Himg,\ 
gmtdl,  what  you  please,  got  mixed  up  with  other  ideas  in 
Middle  England',  that  then  in  New  England  circiunsianoGS 
cauaed  those  ideas  to  drop  otT,  and  the  old  thing  stood  out: 
B^in?  Would  not  that  be  pretty  nearly  it?  1  wish  people* 
would  take  notice  of  one  fact  *,  that  in  the  American  settlements 
they  had  gone  back  to  the  circumstances  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  adding  all  the  experience  up  to  the  seventeenth. 
That  is,  a  nation  can  do  what  a  man  can't,  go  bock  to  its  youth, 
keeping  the  knowledge  acquired  up  to  age.  How  I  should  like 
to  go  back  and  be  thirty,  keeping  all  thai  I  have  learned  in  the 
other  thirty-three  years.  Much  younger  llian  iliinj-  I  don't 
think  1  should  care  to  be. 


To  THE  Rev.  R.  E.  Barilctt, 

Between  Marseilles  and  Uastia,  December  ii,  18B6 
Here  I  am  on  the  way  to  Palermo.  I  was  meaning  to  go 
thither  about  this  time  to  improve  my  mind,  and  now  I  am 
sent  to  improve  my  body.  On  October  23  I  (led  before  the 
face  of  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  at  the  Oxford  Assize,  and  took 
refuge  at  Macmillan's.  The  next  day  1  caught  a  snmcthing 
on  Strcatham  Common,  which  has  bothered  me  ever  since. 
The  violent  cough  has  gone  down,  but  [  have  been  getting 
weaker  and  weaker — never  was  so  idle  before ;  a  speech  or 
a  lecture  will  stir  me  up ;  otiierwnse  I  do  nothing  but  sleep, 
play  backganiinuii,  and  read  novels.  But  doctors  say  I  only 
want  some  chcering-up  air  to  niake  me  right. 

'  England  in  Britun,  ai  comptred  wilb  Old  EngUnd  In  Gcrmuiy,  and 
New  mnglani]  in  iVincrica. 

'  Till:  MS.  li  somewIiRt  ille^ble  here,  and  ]  hare  tuppMed  a  few 
words  ciMu'cclundljr. 
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To  Miss  Edith  Thompson. 

Hotel  de  France,  Palermo,  December  14,  ifl86. 
You  sec  who  have  actually  come,  Eleanor,  Helen,  and  I; 
Helen  being  supposed  (o  tnkc  care  or  both  her  parents, 
which  she  does  wilh  great  skill.  Thursday  last  (December  9) 
we  started  from  Oxford.  .  ,  ,  So  Ifrom  Paris)  to  Marseilles, 
and  (sooner  than  wc  need)  on  board  the  steamer  GuaiUhfx, 
of  the  Transatlantic  Company,  and  started  for  Bastia  and 
Palermo ;  not  a  bad  boat,  as  things  go  (December  151,  though 
[  hear  she  has  a  bad  reputation.  Having  fine  weather, 
I  greatly  enjoyed  the  day  on  deck,  but  not  the  nights 
underneath.  Wc  had  to  stop  twenty-three  hours  off  Bastia, 
where  we  were  to  stay  only  five.  I  had  never  set  foot  on 
Corsica  bcfoie.  I  was  amazed  to  see  how  French  it  <or  at 
least  Bastiaj  has  become,  not  only  in  all  official  things,  which 
one  would  expect,  but  in  private  things  over  shops  and  the 
like.  There  is  a  word  or  two  of  Italian  just  now  and  then, 
but  only  just  now  and  then,  over  some  very  small  place.  The 
position  of  the  town,  climbing  from  the  sea  up  the  hills,  is 
very  f^nc  indeed ;  but  t  never  saw  a  more  uninteresting  place, 
not  a  scrap  of  antiquity  of  any  kind.  This  judgement  implies 
that  wc  went  on  shore.  Then  on  to  Palermo,  where  wc  came 
in  a  little  too  late,  being  dusk  when  we  got  into  the  haven 
— small  representation  of  the  All-haven— but  I  was  able  to 
Study  the  approach  from  a  different  point  from  that  of  the 
approach  from  Naples.  You  better  sec  that  Palermo  does  look 
east,  a  geographical  truth  so  hard  to  take  in.  Prom  Bastia  and 
thereabouts  we  saw  Elba  and  those  other  blands  that  are  such 
«  bother  in  the  map.  Elba  is  dangerously  near  to  Corsica. 
The  sight  of  his  own  isle  could  not  but  put  thoughts  into  ttie 
head  of  its  ■  Emperor.'  Afterwards  wc  came  ne^jrcr  to  Ustica 
than  we  did  on  the  voyage  from  Naples,  and  on  the  other  side ; 
also  wc  saw  Aegacics  or  Acgusa,  or  whatever  its  name  was, 
DO  small  spot  in  the  history  of  the  Eternal  Question. 

'Tis  wonderful  weather  here,  whatever  it  may  be  with  you, 
Hot  sun  a  large  part  of  the  day ;  we  sit  without  fires  and. 
for  many  hours,  with  open  windows.  And  it  is  said  to  be 
doing  me  good;  so   Helen   has  reported  to    Margaret,  and 
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I  eeiUlDly  feel  spracker.  Certainly  I  took  a  good  deal  or  dr 
on  board  ship,  and  I  am  taking  some  still ;  but  I  cannot  yet 
walk  very  Tar,  and  all  great  undertakings  t  keep  till  Arthur 
and  Margaret  come.  Till  then  I  shall  be  saliafied  to  hop  about 
here,  see  the  old  things  again,  and  write  something  ready  to 
take  to  Erj-x  and  thereabouts,  which  we  think  of  making  our 
special  study. 

To  J.  Brvce,  Esq.,  M.P. 

H6tcl  de  France,  Palenno,  December  16,  1686. 

llnX^a  rii  StivA,  miSiv,  lo  my  thinking,  Siiyr,ripor'  than  what 
1  saw  in  the  Oxford  Magttaim.  that  you  had  become  President 

of  an  Oxford  Imperial  Federation   League.     In  it  might 

have  been  (he  natnral  thing,  but  in  you  it  is  simply  puzzling. 
1  never  knew  you  say  or  do  anything  without  a  good  reason, 
save  that  I  have  sometimes  held  you  to  be  somewhat  bam- 
boozled about  Ogres ',  and  sometimes  even  10  refuse  to  hear 
facts  from  the  spot  against  Ihcm.  But  1  know  what  I  should 
caJI  this  in  anybody  else ;  so  it  puzilcs  mc  when  you  go  and 
do  it.  Is  it  then  I  that  have  been  all  wrong,  and  more  than  all 
wrong?  For  to  me  Imperial  Federation  seems  to  be,  not  an 
inlclligiblc  proposal  which  one  deems  unjust  or  inexpedient, 
snd  therefore  argues  against,  but  a  mere  heap  of  vague 
(December  17),  meaningless,  and  contradictory  phrases,  pure 

and  mere  babble  in  short,  worthy  of  the  understanding  of , 

not  of  you.  To  me  the  mere  name  b  simple  nonsense  ;  what 
is  Imperial  cannot  be  Federal,  and  what  is  Federal  cannot  be 
Imperial.  Yet  you,  who  know  belter  than  other  men  what 
both  words  mean,  seem  now  to  accept  this  contradictory 
description.  I  am  simply  bafilcd ;  cither  you  or  I  must  be 
different  from  what  I  have  hitherto  thought  him.  What  is 
Imperial  Federation  ? 

Sonic  say,  a  Federation  of  the  British  Empire,  the  Queen's 
dominions,  or  something  of  that  kind.  That  means  a  Federa- 
tion   in   which    all    we    shall  be    outvoted   by    Hindoos    and 

'  '  Many  wondrous  things  thoro  bo,  *nd  nothing  10  my  Ihinking  more 
wondrous.'    Soph.  Antigoni,  333. 

'  His  favourite  word  for  ihc  Magyars,  luggealcd  by  '  Ouigour,'  the 
name  ofa  tribe  of  Huns, 
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Mahometans.  Some  say  (as  if  it  meant  the  same  thln^l 
a  Federation  of  the  English-spc^iking  people.  That,  indeed, 
gets  rid  of  the  barbarians ;  but  it  implies  the  partnership  of 
the  United  States,  which  will  hardly  be  got  for  an  '  Imperial' 

concern,  though,  to  be  sure, and believe  the  United 

States  themselves  to  be  an  '  Empire." 

In  either  case,  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  its  Parlia- 
ment will  have  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  ii&  Legislature. 

When  it  comes  to  that,  I  say.  take  up  the  axe  and  sing 
*  Rule  Britannia';  you  must  now  say  something  dificrent. 

1  have  said  all  these  things  in  my  little  book  ',  which  nobody 
will  take  the  trouble  to  answer  or  notice.  Bui  I  do  say  them 
again  personally  to  you,  as  it  has  puzxlcd  and  bothered  mc  more 
than  anything  for  a  long  time  to  sec  your  name  miscd  up  with 

such  stuff.    1  don't  expect to  understand ;  but  you  must 

see  all  this  ss  clearly  as  1  do.  Ifyou  have  any  way  out  of  this, 
pray  tell  it  me. 

To  CotniT  Ugo  Bauaml 

Palermo,  January  i8, 1887. 

...  I  had  no  notion  Amari  had  led  Rome.  I  have  half 
a  mind  to  write  to  him,  but  1  am  pretty  sure  he  does  not 
imdcrstand  English. 

...  I  am  reading  the  Arabs  in  his  Italian  crib.  1  can  make 
it  out ;  but  1  should  do  it  quicker  if  it  were  in  any  of  the  other 
tongues.  They  arc  very  interesting  ;  but  I  curse  myself  for 
not  knowing  Arabic.  I  once  knew  the  letters,  and  1  have  clean 
for;gotten  them.  And  it  is  the  letters  that  1  want  to  tell  (Jan.  19) 
me  what  I  want  to  know.  For  I  know  a  little  Hebrew,  enough 
often  to  guide  me  to  an  Arabic  word,  if  I  cuuld  only  read  it. 
So  I  am  not  wholly  at  the  mercy  uf  the  translator  with 
Benjamin  ol  Tudela ",  and  1  should  not  be  with  Ebn  Huukal'if 
he  were  only  printed  in  Roman  letters.  E.g.  In  one  place  of 
an  Arabic  writer  Amari  makes  him  talk  of  ■  il  re  dl  Sicilia '  and 

'  Cnolrr  Gma  anil  Gnatfr  Britain. 

'  A  Jewish   Rabbi  who  wrote  an  ai^couni  of  his  travels  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Afnca  in  the  iwclfth  ccnluQV 
'  An  Arabic  writer  on  Orients!  i^ograpliy. 
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•il  re  di  ROm'— and  he  cnlls  the  city  of  Rome,  Kama.  Now 
I  want  to  know,  and  the  Iranslntion  does  not  tell  me,  docs  the 
Arabic  writer  use  the  same  word,  itutri  or  any  other,  for  the 
'Viaiiaim-  ^aaiXtiit  and  the  ZioXJnt  fiijf  ?  and  docii  he  use  the  Mmc 
fonn  or  different  for  Rum  the  Roman  Empire,  and  Rome  the 
city }  I  shall  ciuily  get  an  Arabic  man  to  explain  to  me,  but 
I  gnash  my  teeth  at  myseir  Tor  not  knowing  without. 


To  Professor  Torrev. 

Palenno,  January  33,  1887. 

...  So  the  pen  is  to  you  as  heavy  as  a  crowbar ;  'tis  almost 
the  same  to  me  when  'tis  loaded  with  (January  a^^  Sicilian  ink, 
which  is  heavy  and  clogs,  while  somehow  1  cannot  make  a  pen 
to  my  mind! 

And  you  have  become  Emcritua  Well,  you  arc  eight  years 
older  than  I.  and  have  bccD  professing  a  great  deal  longer. 
1  suppose  there  wns  something  grotesque  in  my  taking  to 
s  new  line  of  life  at  sixty-one.  If  you  followed  me  through  (ill 
I  published  Inst  year,  you  followed  me  through  a  good  deal,  as 
I  published  three  books,  mainly  lectures,  Mtlhods  0/  tiiitoriciti 
Study,  Grtairr  Grtf(f  and  Grraltr  BiiJain  (which  1  could  not  get 
anybody  to  lake  any  notice  of:  but  they  might  answer  it  if  ihey 
don't  like  il),  and  ChitJ  Periodi  of  European  History.  I  printed 
the  lw*o  introductory  courses  of  lectures,  as  being  introductory, 
and  standing  in  a  manner  by  themselves:  the  lectures  that 
I  have  given  since  I  mean  to  use  for  other  purposes.  I  have 
been  mainly  working  at  Gaul,  but  not  mthout  a  view  to 
Britain.  I  want  people  to  lake  in  what  the  Frankish  conquest 
of  Gaul  was,  and  thereby,  by  the  power  of  contrast,  to  leach 
them  what  the  tlngtish  conquest  of  Britain  was.  I  should 
rather  like  to  develop  the  early  chapters  of  vol.  i  of  Somtan 
CoM^msl  into  a  History  of  At  Ttutonit  SflUantnts  in  Gaul  mid 
Britain.  Fnirmi  Covtmmenl  1  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  go 
on  with,  except  so  far  as  1  should  like  to  develop  the  Achaian 
part  into  somcihing  like  Tht  Last  Af^  of  the  Grtrk  CommoHimalA. 
For  the  other  parts  of  the  scheme  1  have  heirs;  for  your 
continent  J,  A.  Doyle  of  All  Souls-for  Switierland  W.  A.  B. 
Coolidgc  of  Magdalen.    He  is  a  native  of  New  Vork,  but  left 
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your  herotsplierc  ai  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  got  into 
Britain  in  somt  mysterious  way  through  the  Norman  islands. 
1  call  iiim  the  Converted  Climber,  because  his  first  interest  in 
Swtticrland  was  just  going  to  the  top  of  Alps,  and  then  he 
found  that  there  was  something  to  study  at  the  bottom  also. 
He  has  a  wondcrlUI  collection  of  Svnss  books,  and  knows 
more  about  it  than  anybody  else-  This  Sicily,  too,  I  must  do 
myself,  and  I  am  making  (it  has  grown  out  of  the  Geittral 
Skftch)  a  something  of  European  History  from  s.c.  776  to  a-h, 
600.  So  you  sec  1  am  planning  as  if  I  were  safe  to  live  as  long 
as  Rankc  or  even  Isokraits.  And  all  this,  though  1  am 
reported  of  the  'littery  gents'  to  write  the  worst  English 
of  any  man.  One  affirms  that  I  have  written  a  History  0/ 
Enghnd  in  Ihrtf  volumts  (Did  you  ever  see  it  ?  I  never  did) 
which  shows  great  lack  of  culture.  Another  says  I  have 
written  this  and  that,  the  whole  Narman  Conqufs/,  1  guess, 
'without  the  semblance  of  a  living  actor.*  Yet  J  fancied  both 
my  Williams  and  both  my  Harolds  were  fairly  lively.  And 
the  New  York  NiUion  complains  thai  in  my  Mtihotts,  addressed 
to  people  who  arc  supposed  to  have  some  sense  and  knowledge, 
1  did  not  put  notes  to  explain  every  allusion  ns  if  I  wore 
lecturing  to  babes.  And  he  specially  complains  of  the  '  sheer 
pedantry'  of  talking  of  'the  Emperor  Jovitis,'  Now  1  am 
quite  sure  that  I  never  spoke  of 'the  Emperor  Jovius*  any 
more  than  I  ever  said  '  Perish  India.' 

To  J.  Bryce,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ulybaion,  February  7, 1887. 
You  have  perhaps  not  seen  this,  or  perhaps  you  have 
forgotten  it  {Pall  Moll  GaetlU,  Jan.  aj)  -.  but  it  strikes  me  as  the 
firat  attempt  of  an  Imperial  Fcdcrationcr  to  tell  us  what 
Imperial  Federation  means,  and  it  means,  as  I  said  it  mesnt, 
the  degradation,  if  not  the  desiniciion,  of  England  and  its 
institutions,  EJtacdy  na  1  said  in  the  lilllc  book  that  1  could 
get  nobody  to  look  at,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  dther 
to  be  abolished  or  to  sink  into  the  Legislature  of  a  Canton.  Is 
that  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  wish  to  encourage?  With  me 
the  effect  is  to  make  mc  tum  Jingo  and  sing  Rule  Britannia. 


I 
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I  would  faiii  aCn  ^x*"  "^  Spx*>r6ai ' ;  but  when  the  sUcmath'c 
nf -VymAu  is  olGEred,  I  prefer  that  or  JpjKfv. 

Bui  mvk  ihc  same  confusions  which  I  hove  so  often  pointed 
out,  only  nobody  would  look  at  the  pointing  out  An  '  English 
world '  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  English  folk  is  shut 
out  a  Greek  world,  say,  without  Syracuse  or  Akragas— and 
when  the  tliinK  is  made,  how  Is  it  '  Imperial '  i  unless  aa  1  have 
so  often  said,  the  Empire  of  India  is  to  rule  over  the  mere 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  One  feels  these  things  here  among 
Greeks  and  Phoenicians.  What  Imperial  Federation  could 
equal  the  answer  of  the  men  of  Tyre  and  Sldon,  when  Ihcy 
would  nut  sail  against  their  children  of  Carthage-  children  aa 
independent  as  U.  S.  A.  now  f  And  what  place  for  TimolcAn 
unless  Syracuse  is  independent  i 

To  Pro^rssoh  Dawkiss. 
Succursale  Viltoria,  Siracusa.  Februar>'  24,  1BS7. 

I  wonder  what  you  are  going  to  dn  this  E.tster  Vacation. 
Could  you  by  any  possibility  come  out  here  and  join  us !  It 
would  be  mighty  pleasant  if  you  couid.  Margarcl  and  Arthur 
will  be  leaving  us  soon,  and  we  shall  need  some  ablebodicd 
and  understandinK  person  to  look  after  us.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  there  arc  all  mannerof  things  to  sec,  some  in  your  special 
line ;  there  be  primaeval  tilings  on  the  hill  here,  as  \vell  as  in 
other  places,  and  the  dattii strata'  a\  Catania.  Do  come  if  >-ou 
can— and  if  you  do  come,  bring  swnr  tea. 

. . .  Arthur  is  wonderfully  helpful,  because  he  knows  ever)-- 
thing  all  round,  and,  moreover,  knows  the  tongue  so  well—that 
is.  the  queer  Latin  tongue  that  has  crept  in.  If  they  would 
talk  their  natural  Doric  one  might  understand  them  better. 
We  have  good  quarters  and  windows  looking  over  the  Great 

'  '  Neither  rule  nor  be  ruled.' 

'  Rcferrinic  to  the  lava  flood  (rom  the  eruption  or  Aetna,  in  1A69, 
which  forms  ilio  blftck  cruwn  of  the  difi  at  Catania  He  made  the 
following  imiirumplti  v^niet  on  It : — 

'For  nil  the  other  ilrata 
There  are  no  certain  data : 
But  thU  one  may  be  reclcoried 
Of  the  time  of  Clurio*  the  Second.' 
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Harbour;  so  I  read  my  Thucydides  and  look  out  at  the  points 
where  everything  happened'— a  wonderful  process.  Tlicrc  be 
palms  here,  but  they  grow  no  dates  that  man  can  cat;  there  is 
papyrus,  but  no  man  writes  thereon.  As  for  the  chimacms, 
[  have  not  met  any.  I  thought  ihcy  hvcd  in  Lykia,  perhaps 
they  dwelled  in  the  hole  in  Monte  Grifone'  where  were 
elephants  and  other  things  that  coneern  ynu.  The  prickly 
pear  is  said  to  have  come  from  America,  yet  the  Mosaics  at 
Monreale  show  Abraham's  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  of  it— very 
awkward  for  the  ram,  I  should  think,  at  least  it  would  be  for 
a  mouHun  or  a  mousmon  who  has  not  a  thick  armour  of  wool. 

To  Miss  EoiTit  THOMreoK. 
Succursale  Vittoria,  Siracusa,  February  36,  1887. 

[  have  before  me  your  letter  ol  January  9.  Wc  were  then 
at  Palermo  and  for  a  good  while  after.  We  arc  now  here  in 
(|uartcrs  overlooking  the  Great  Harbour,  where  I  sit  and  read 
my  Thueydidcs  at  the  window,  turn  my  head  this  way  for  that 
chapter  and  the  oiher  way  for  the  other.  Here  the  Greeks 
do  almost  displace  .Saracens  and  Normans,  and  even  George 
Maniakes,  most  likely  with  Harold  Hardrada  in  his  company. 
The  moon,  a  young  creature,  so  she  can't  be  eclipsed  Just  yet, 
is  shining  not  quite  over  the  Athenian  eamp,  quite  over  the 
Olynipieion.  Well,  but  you  ask  after  the  \vcather  and  my 
bodily  Slate.  Of  weather  we  have  had  better  and  worac.  but 
I  fancy  the  worst  of  Sicily  has  been  nothing  like  the  worst 
elsewhere.  We  have  had  no  snow  save  on  hill-tops,  though  in 
the  case  of  Aetna  the  word  /q*  must  be  construed  freely.  There 
he  rises,  one  huge  mass  of  snow,  save  just  the  black  chimney 
at  tip-top.  When  wc  were  here  before  in  May,  he  had  only 
a  Utile  tore  of  snow,  like  a  Welsh  king. 

iFcbruary  37.)  Wc  stayed  at  Palermo  from  December  14  to 
February  a.  Arthur  and  Margaret  joined  us  on  January  33. 
February  a  wc  started  on  a  western  journey  to  Segesta,  Er>'z, 

'  In  the  Athenian  sicfic  or  Syracuse.  B.C.  415M13. 

'  One  of  the  moiinlains  ovcrliaiiKing  Palermo  on  the  south-east,  in 
which  »rc  wmc  cavci  called  Groltr  d'.''  Ciganii,  wlicro  lomc  bonea  of 
extinct  animuls  have  twcn  found. 
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Drepanon,  LDybaion,  and  Sclinotis,  all  new  10  mc.  The  fallen 
columns  at  Sclinous  1  think  impressed  lue  more  with  the 
feeling  of  bigness  than  anything  I  ever  saw— those  vast  dnims 
lying  there,  often  in  regular  heaps,  clearly  by  an  cnrthqtiake 
and  not  by  Hannibal,  son  of  Giskon'.  But  the  grandeur  of 
scenery  is  (tiU  you  come  to  Aetna)  in  the  north-west  corner. 
When  we  got  bock  to  Palerrtio,  Arthur  and  Margaret  presently 
set  onl  and  took  Helen  to  go  to  Syracuse  by  land,  by  tvay  of 
Akragas  and  some  wilder  places.  We  old  folk  went  by  sea  to  j 
see  Ihe  coast.  From  falernio  to  Eryx  nothing  can  be  grander;  I 
on  thcwcsi  and  south-west  sides  it  falls  off,  the  coast  being  flat 
and  ihe  hills  seldom  coming  near  the  sea,  About  here,  too,  the 
hills  are  nothing  like  those  about  Palermo— but  there  is  Aetna 
all  by  himself.  I  don't  actually  sec  him  from  my  window,  but 
I  do  by  going  out  on  Ihe  balcony. 

To  PxoFicssDR  Dawkins. 

Syracuse,  March  26,  1887. 
I  had  DO  notion  you  had  such  short  holidays ;  the  tendency 
St  Oxford  is  to  make  the  Easter  vacation  longer  and  longer 
(at  the  expense  of  Christmas),  for  the  benefit  of  Jerusalem- 
gazers,  and  other  such.  But  I  must  manage  to  get  you  to 
Sicily  one  day,  and,  if  possible,  next  year.  1  want  you  for 
many  things,  and  I  have  taken  a  little  fancy  to  Ihe  geology, 
which  1  want  explained.  The  strata  here  are  not  like  those  at 
Catania ;  they  have  no  writien  data  and  cannot  be  reckoned 
even  to  the  time  of  the  Sikel  migration.  ("^ hat  is  far  enough 
for  me;  Sayee  may  go  earlier  and  you  earlier  still. t  The 
surface  is  limestone,  very  like  Somersel,  Greece,  or  Dalmalia ; 
only  'tis  far  more  rocky  on  the  sides  than  Somerset,  but  no 
combes  so  good  as  Cheddar,  But  in  the  geological  view,  the 
limestone  is  only  a  jacket  on  a  volcanic  body,  and  gomg  in 
a  boat  round  the  end  of  Achradina  1  saw  the  under-strata  very 
plain,  higher  and  lower— black  stiifTi  Ever  and  anon,  both 
here  and  still  more  at  Palaizolo  (which  was  Akrai),  one  sec9 
among  the  many  stones  a  few  that  might  be  at  Clermont  or 

'  For  ■  deacription  of  the  site  snd  remains  of  Sclinoiia  Me  Hutaty  of 
.SibTv,  j.  4a»-4ag^  and  of  the  ticge  of  Giakoii,  iil.  456-467; 
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Catanie.  They  say  Aetna  spat  them  out,  which  doubtless  might 
be ;  but  could  they  Dot  also  be  scraps  from  the  older  bottom  ? 
The  hills  are  vastly  like  Somcraet  and  Clouc  esters  litre,  long 
Mcndip-like  ranges,  not  only  like  the  peaks  of  Panormos. 

.  .  .  Syracuse  has  done  me  a  world  of  good,  much  more 
than  Palermo.  Helen  says  it  makes  her  sprackcr  also.  I  fancy 
the  marshes  are  unhealthy  at  some  times  of  the  year  (as  is 
implied  in  the  oracle  of  Ardiias'),  but  here  in  Ortygia  'tis 
3  fine  air,  and  on  Epipolai  something  that  lifts  one  tip.  Wc 
go  to  Messina  to-morrow,  thence  to  Palermo,  and  we  hope 
to  sail  for  Marseilles  April  tath,  and  lo  be  at  Oxford  before 
ilie  beginning  of  term. 


h 


To  THE  Kev.  C  W.  Boase. 

Palermo,  April  7, 1887. 

We  came  back  hither  last  night  from  Syracuse,  Messina, 
Taormina,  and  CaslU  JolinHy\  late  Henna  of  DCmCtCT  and  the 
Kord— a  noble  place  to  sleep  in,  but  bad  for  the  cooking  of 
beef,  and  which  profanely  sets  aside  a  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
meni,  being  a  city  set  so  high  on  n  hill  that  it  is  often  hid  by 
the  clouds.  I  see  that  your  rector  is  dead';  I  remember  him 
an  established  parish  priest  when  1  was  a  little  boy. 

.  .  .  Your  proofs  in  sheets  came'  to-day,  April  8.  You  have 
somehow  made  it  much  clearer  than  it  was  on  the  slips.  The 
beginning  is  admirable,  the  real  early  story  of  Oxford  could 
nut  be  belter  put;  ihc  only  question  is,  whether,  when  a 
mythical  story  has  taken  such  root,  it  should  not  be  formally 
denied  very  early.  You  let  the  University  creep  in  rather 
unawares;  should  not  somelliing  be  said  the  first  time  you 
have  10  mention  it?   or  would  it  be  possible  to  put  off  all 

I  Relciring  to  the  legend  that  Archiu,  i  Corinthian,  and  MyaksllOB 
an  Achnian,  being  xbout  l<i  seek  scillcincnu  wcki  of  Greece,  eomultcd 
the  DrlpliUn  Apolton,  who  gave  them  b  choice  between  wealth  and 
licalth.  Arehtu  chose  wcalUi  and  founded  Syracuse,  Mf^kcljos  choac 
hcilth  and  founded  CrolOn.    See  Hittory  i)fSiaiy,  i.  ^B. 

'  CaMro  Giovanni. 

•  The  Rector  of  Ejceter  College,  Oxford.  Dr.  Lightfool, 

•  Of  the  HiBioo'"''Oj!/brrffor  the  series  of '  llislorjc  Towns.' 
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mention  of  it  till  the  point  when  you  briog  it  in  formally?  But 
1  am  beginning  to  underatand  the  great  dlfliculty  of  writing 
an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  book,  aa  distinguished  from  any  other. 
We  do  not  want  a  history  of  the  Univeraiiy.  but  a  history  of 
the  diy  as  aifectcd  by  the  University.  In  theory  this  should 
be  treated  in  llic  same  way  as  the  history  of  a  city  aflcctcd 
by  a  castle,  bishopric,  abbey,  anything  else.  But  in  practice 
the  tvt-o  tilings  arc  very  diffcreni.  The  earl  or  bishop  may 
influence  the  cit>'  and  even  oppress  it,  but  he  docs  not  take  its 
place.  But  tbc  Univcfsiiy  largely  does  take  the  place  of  the 
city ;  it  becomes  a  second  hu'Xk  and  a  more  powerful  one 
within  the  same  walls.    Here  is  your  difficulty. 


To  Sir  E.  Stkachev,  Bart. 

Palermo,  April  8,  1887. 

1  almost  dread  getting  back  to  home  politics,  we  have  lt\-ed 
so  comfortably  here  with  the  merest  scraps  of  them.  And 
I  shall  come  in  for  alt  the  unutterable  folly  of  the  'Jubilee.' 
Ewry  man  that  has  a  dodge,  good  or  bad.  seems  to  think  his 
dodge  ought  to  be  tlic  more  allcudcd  to  because  the  Queen 
has  reigned  fifty  years.  1  cannot  see  the  connexion  of  ideas. 
If  tlie  scheme  is  good,  let  it  be  encouraged  though  she  have 
reigned  only  forty-nine  years:  if  it  be  bad,  let  it  not  be  en- 
couraged, though  she  have  reigned  fifty-one.  1  can  make 
nothing  out  of  the  whole  thing ;  the  train  of  thought,  if  there 
be  any,  is  beyond  me.  And,  when  it  comes  to  an  '  Imperial 
Institute,*  I  have  no  notion  what  an  '  Imperial  Institute*  is— 
something  of  a  great  shop,  I  rather  fancy.  Only  I  won't  have 
anything  to  do  with  "  impenum '  in  any  shape ;  I  cleave  to 
'libenas,'  which,  in  the  late  jew's  teeth,  is  inconsistent. 

Yes,  is  turning  Tory ;  but  so  it  timsi  be.     It  is  the 

same  thing  tliat  Macaulay  tells  of  Harlcy  and  Foley.  By 
habitually  acting  with  the  Tories  on  certain  points,  tiiey 
gradually  came  to  be  Tories  altogether.  And  1  suppose  tliis 
must  be  where  there  arc  organized  parlies.  Where  there  are 
no  organized  parties,  but  each  man  votes  quite  independently. 
A  may  vole  with  B  on  one  question  and  with  C  on  another. 

On  your  subject  of  Church  Reform  I  have  been  much  struck 
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wih  Martineau's  article  in  Conimtporary  Rtview.  I  never  before 
knew  any  Nonconfonnisi  so  thoroughly  lake  in  the  historio 
positloii  or  the  English  Church.  I  am  sure  many  of  them 
bcticvc  that  the  bishops  are  paid  out  of  the  taxes,  and  those 
who  Icnow  a  little  better  than  that,  fancy  that  the  State  at  some 
particular  time  '  established  and  endowed '  a  particular  religious 
body,  when  it  might,  I  suppose,  have  'established  and  en- 
dowed' some  other.  He  sees  through  all  this,  and  puis  the 
facts  just  as  I  should,  though  his  deductions  may  be  different. 
And  he  sees  the  importance  of  166a,  the  time  when  the  sup- 
posed process  did  liot  happen,  but  when  something  more  like 
it  did  happen  than  happened  at  any  other  time'.  It  is  90 
pleasant  to  hear  the  thing  discussed  without  having  the  horrible 
figment  of  '  Naiional  Property,"  and  stulT  about  the  '  Blessed 
Reformation.'  But  I  dont  believe  in  his  ■  Federation,"  any 
more  than  Comprehension.  1  suppose  Disestablishment  must 
come ;  but  I  certainly  don't  witnt  to  hasten  it. 


To  Miss  Edith  Thomfsok. 
(Between  Naples  and  Leghorn,  April  ta.) 

Here  we  are  ngnin  in  the  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean.  Wc 
started  from  Palermo  yesterday,  reached  Naples  this  morning, 
and  after  a  lew  hours  in  the  Museum  and  elsewhere,  started 
again  in  another  steamer  Imore  crowded  than  the  former,  by 
an  incursion  from  the  English  lands  beyond  oceani  which  is 
expected  to  deliver  us  at  Genova  b  Superba  some  time  on 
Thursday.  Twas  wonderfully  grand  leaving  Palermo,  and 
not  despicable  coming  on  to  Naples,  with  the  island  of  Tiberius 
and  Johnny'  (where  Church  the  apj;«rrpanjyi>(' did  a  wonderful 
exploit)  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  that  Ischia  where  (by 
a  vile  cockney  rime)  somebody  grew  friskier  and  friskier.    But 

'  S«e  an  these  pointa  FrccDun's  small  book  on  DUtttabluthiHtnl  imii 
DistHi/owHVHl,  Ill/in/  awr  Ihry  ,' 

'  Capri,  a  favourite  rcwrt  or  Iho  Emperor  Tlberiiu  — kJso  of  J.  R. 
Green. 

'  ■  Connnonder  in-chief,'  Genen]  Sir  Richard  Church,  who  displayed 
great  skill  and  valour  in  the  defence  of  Cupri  when  it  was  besieged  by 
Mural  in  1807. 
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to  the  Sikeljot  mind  the  young  and  upstart  spitfire  Istaned  in 
Pliny's  day  I  seems  such  a  toy  beside  oui'  old  established  con- 
cern, which  has  spat  from  a  time  thai  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  eontraxy.  The  young  thing  is  ever  smoking 
to  remind  people  of  his  existence :  Aetna  needs  no  advertise- 
mcnL 

To  J.  Bryce,  Esq„  M.P. 

i6  St.  Giles,  Oxford.  May  sw,  1887. 

...  I  hope  you  take  some  interest  in  our  doings.  We  hsve 
both  the  Modem  Language  statute  and  the  Bodleian  lending 
question.  As  far  ss  1  can  see.  everybody  who  uses  books 
wishes  to  have  them  out.  The  power  of  so  doing  is  the  one 
advantage  that  I  find  in  working  here  above  working  at  home. 
The  other  side  are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  a  book  is 
made  to  sit  on  a  sheir  and  be  looked  at  and  do  no  good.  As 
for  the  Language  statute,  do  you  know  anything  about  these 
'literary'  folk,  what  they  mean  and  what  ihcy  want?  How 
bit  a  'fraud  upon  letters'  that  a  Language  statute  should  be 
a  Language  statute  ?  And  what  do  they  mean  by  '  letters  '  and 
'literature'  apart  from  language ?  1  suppose,  as  I  said,  they 
want  •  chatter  about  Shelley.'  I  told  them  that  we  did  not 
want  to  discuss  'the  Harriet  problem,'  having  enough  to  do 
with  Helen,  Theodora,  and  Marj'  Stewart.  And  there  arc 
people  who  think  that  the  position  of  Latin  in  the  world  is  due 
to  "Horace  and  Virgil,'  having  seemingly  never  heard  of  the 
Code,  the  Vulgate,  or  the  Mass-book. 

...  I  suppose  you  are  still  obliged  [o  attend  to  public  af^rs. 
I  am  very  glad  [  am  noL  I  cannot  read  through  it  all.  I  read 
your  Conlmtporaty  article ',  an  instructive  account  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  many  besides  yourself  took 
to  Home  Rule.  Bui  it  dues  nut  touch  me  who  believed  in  it 
a  good  while  before.  So  to  me,  whatever  Parnell  or  anybody 
does,  it  is  simply  promoting  a  good  cause  by  bad  means, 
a  thing  which  one  has  heard  of  in  other  times  and  places, 
and  which  really  proves  nothing  against  the  good  cause,  though 
it  fs  sure  practically  to  discredit  it.    Since  I  came  here,  I  ha\'c 


'  'How  we  became  Home  Rulen.*    May,  1887, 
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read  Dicey— he  docs  not  aeem  to  me  so  strong  as  usual. 
I  generally  admire  him  most  when  1  most  go  against  him, 
he  13  so  wonderfully  clever  in  pulling  Ills  case.  But  I  really 
do  not  think  this  is  up  to  his  usual  mark.  Still  it  has  made 
an  impression  nnd  should  be  answered.  At  any  rate  he  may 
teach  people  what  a  Federaiioii  is,  which  so  few  know.  1  am 
more  and  more  amared  at  people  who  profess  Home  Rule 
wanting  to  keep  on  Irish  members  over  here.  Surely  the 
deliverance  from  them  \vas  one  of  the  best  practical  features 
of  Gladstone's  bill,  besides  being  implied  in  the  very  notion 
of  it  I  tried  to  show  that  what  Gladstone  did  was,  starting 
from  the  (act  that  Ireland  is  really  3  dependency,  to  treat  it 
as  such.  ('TIs  really  a  good  deal  like  Diocletian,  both  in  polity 
and  art)  But  I  could  get  nobody  to  listen.  It  seems  to  mc 
that  all  the  scribbling  people  hoot  at  a  thing  if  I  say  it.  while 
they  would  accept  it  if  another  scribbler  said  it  Yet  1  ha^'c 
influence  ail  the  same. 

.  .  .  What  about  the  Queen's  new  title?  Queen  of  .  .  . 
colonies  and  dependencies.  Empress  (fi/m  luu  Xtmlkrii.')  of 
India^therefore  /ndi'it  not  a  Heptnilrniy.  Therefore  Great 
Britain  a  dependency  of  India,  as  is  directly  implied  in  giving 
the  higher  title  to  the  barbaric  territory.  Say  this  in  the 
Houae. 

To  THE  Rev.  N.  Pinder. 

Somcrleaie,  September  4, 18B7. 
I  have  two  letters  of  your'a  by  mc,  July  15  and  May  6,  but 
1  lliiiik  that  the  latter  implies  that  I  wrote  one  since  ihc  former. 
There  you  ask  after  feet  ipje  toi-  tt&ln  toutd*  ;  rjpi*.  They  are 
all  well,  thank  you,  and  E  waa  in  mighty  good  case  (1,  but  not 
my  fields),  till  the  rain  came,  Since  then  I  have  done  a  little 
coughing  and  sneezing.  Moreover  I  am  culling  a  tooth,  now 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  Tliat  is  my  bodily  case.  (Sept  14.) 
I  don't  know  why  I  have  kept  this  letter  so  long  about, 
except  thai  1  was  rather  laid  up  on  Sunday,  my  usual  day 


*  '  Give  me  a  buln,'  *&ld  by  one  vruiting  lo  be  tick. 
907.    Frccmnii  s  (avourlte  cxproilon  of  disgust. 
■  '  Dosi  Ihou  sec  this  fool  I     I  do  see  it' 


Arliloph.  Nith. 
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Ibr  Mich  things.  I  ain  certainly  not  so  bright  bs  I  was  bei 
the  rain,  and  Uargant,  who  Is  here,  is  muttering  all  kinds 
oT  dreadful  things,  that  t  ought  to  leave  Somerleazc  and  what 
not.  which  sounds  to  me  rather  like  'propter  viiam  vivendi 
perdere  causas,'  as  I  delight  in  this  place  more  and  more  since 
I  have  been  able  to  be  here  so  little.  Or  they  want  me  to 
give  up  going  to  Abergwili  and  other  places,  and  go  to  Buxton 
for  baths.  Now  1  don*t  particularly  want  to  go  to  Abergvnli 
or  anywhilher,  but  I  still  less  want  to  go  to  Buxton.  If  I  vrant 
baths.  1  have  offered  to  go  to  the  Sipiia  viara  of  Selinous ',  now 
called  Sciacea :  but  they  say  that  won't  do. 

...  I  have  been  in  Sicily  in  the  s[Hril  all  Che  Long.  I  wanted 
to  get  back  for  a  bit  to  the  older  times,  but  somehow  T  have 
kept  BO  far  almost  wholly  with  Robert  and  Roger,  sav^  thai 
I  Ihink  [  have  worked  om  the  joint  expedition  of  George- 
Harold,  and  William'  in  1038  as  it  has  not  been  worked  out 
before.  And  I  have  been  doing  a  bit  of  revising  at  the  book 
which  has  no  George,  but  which  has  another  Harold  and 
another  William,  those  whom  the  'littery  gent'  said  were 
'without  the  semblance  of  a  living  actor.' 

...  1  don't  know  where  1  am  In  politics— because  I  slick 
tight  to  Gladstone's  best  proposal,  to  clear  the  Irishry  out  of 
Westminster.  And  now  all  sides  all  round  seem  to  want  to 
keep  them,  a  desire  which  1  can  only  set  down  as  BipiiT^t', 
along  with  iri)(tir  Tfiuftic  trt  ft'  ■iv^fniitiuti  mi  y^c'.  I  won't  ca: 
on  the  question  further,  as  I  am  writing  to  Ellis. 
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'  Hnl  spring*  of  Selinous  in  .Sicily. 

'  George  Maninke*,  [he  Byuntine  general,  ttorold  Hardrada, 
Norwegian,  and  WllliBm  Iron.Ann.  the  Normin,  son  of  Tancrcd  ct 
Hautevillc.  defeated  the  Sunccn^i  in  Sicily  and  retovarcd  ib«  greater 
pari  of  (lie  Inlmid. 

'  '  Bruliihncis.' 

*  ■  Gnawing  ofnails.  yci,  also  of  coaU  and  earth,' ipeclmcniofbrutbh- 
neaa'  menlionci]  liy  Aristotle,  Etk.  vii.  j,  t  3, 
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To  THE  Rev.  Professor  Savce. 

Somerlcaic,  September  i8, 1887. 
I  read  you  at  Manchester'.  You  did  not  directly  refer  to 
nie,  but  people  have,  as  usual,  dragged  in  my  name  as  rcprc' 
sentative  of  doctrines  which  I  never  maintained  or  thought 
of.  It  is  very  otld  that  people  will  not  get  their  notions  of 
what  I  say  Ironi  my  own  writings,  but  from  a  kind  of  species 
of  evidence  which  once  came  before  mc  in  this  shape: 

A.  Have  you  any  evidence  that  it  was  my  dog  thai  worried 
your  ahcep  ? 

B.  No.  I  have  not  any  evidence ;  but  it  "s  the  general  opinion 
that  it's  likcty  to  have  been  your  dog. 

You  doubilcBs  know  what  1  said  in  A*.  C.  vol.  i,  perhaps  even 
b  TAt  English  People  in  their  Thrte  Homes,  written  after  con- 
trovcreiea  and  nibrepresentalions  had  begun,  and  you  in  any 
case  have  read  the  essay  (September  25)  on  Race  and  Lan- 
guage. That  meets  the  unchangeable-skull-hair- and -eyes  argu- 
ment as  far  as  ]  am  concerned.  I  am  not  concerned  either 
to  accept  it  or  to  deny  it.  It  leaves  the  facts  of  history  the 
same.     I  need  only  put  a  note  something  like  this  : 

'By  Greeks,  Franks,  Saxons,  any  other  gentile  name,  I 
mean  that  company  of  people  to  which  that  name  hiatoricaliy 
belongs ;  never  mind  by  what  means  they  came  together. 
I  never  said  or  thought  that  any  of  tlicin  were  of  pure  blood 
of  any  kind  ;  it  may  be  (I  don't  say  it  isi  shown  that  they 
are  yet  less  pure  than  1  thought;  but,  as  long  as  there  is  a 
dominant  kernel  into  which  all  the  other  elements  arc  mere 
infusion,  it  makes  no  difference  to  mc.' 

Some  of  your  particular  arguments  1  can  easily  answer. 
Cootc  and  Seebohm  1  shall  sec  to  some  day,  and  I  am  getting 
to  that  day  by  way  of  the  Franks.  S.  thinks  that  we  came 
out  of  Thuringia,  Bavarin.  perhaps  Austria,  and  met  somebody 
on  the  road  who  persuaded  us  that  we  were  Angles  and 
Saxons  (and  seemingly  talked  in  those  dialects>;  and  so  we 
came  into  Britain  by  those  names,  i^  /uV  av  mtrra  Xi'ytt  *. 

'  The  address  delivered  by  Hr.  Sayce  aa  prealdent  of  the  antbrotM* 
logical  section  of  ihc  Briu'sh  AaiDciation. 
*  'To  me  indeed  he  saith  things  which  arc  inereilible.* 
VOL.  II.  B  b 
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Anderida  is  not  meniioned  because  the  slaughter  was 
exceptional.  Manger  Liebermann  and  Tom  Arnold,  tlicre  was 
a  song— 1  have  set  it  up  again— which  Hen.  Hum.'  worked 
In  whole  in  a  crib,  while  tlie  Chronicler  preserved  a  b!t  in 
the  original.  So  he  did  in  other  places,  as  when  lie  says  that 
'the  Webh  fled  from  the  English  like  dre."  You  won't  tcU 
mc  thai  iliat  was  exceptional ;  I  guess  it  happened  more  than 
once-  Bui  that  lime  it  happened  to  be  in  a  song.  MorcovcTt 
if  only  Andcrida  was  sung  in  a  song  and  written  in  a  book, 
Dcva,  Callcva,  Uriconium  stood  to  speak  for  themselves,  and 
over  Aquae  Sotis  a  ccnain  man  mused,  on  whom  Earlc  haa 
commented.  (As  A.  J.  E.  reminds  me  that  a  Bret  did  on  Uri- 
conium also.) 

As  for  the  birch  which  certain  men  arc  fighting  about,  it 
loucheth  me  not'.  1  had  not  fancied  that  the  primitive  Aryans 
had  gone  far  enough  in  the  '  tutorial  profession '  to  need  it. 
If  they  did,  I  should  think  the  worse  of  them.  I  have  another 
shot  at  the  profession  and  at  some  other  things  too  in  the  next 
Contemporary  Urt'ini;  by  the  style  and  title  of  '  Litcrnturc  and 
Language.*     1  tliink  you  will  approve. 

Why  is  it  funny  to  hear  Strabo  talking  of  Ncbuchadnexzar  ? 
I  guess  it 's  because  Strabo  isn't  a  Sunday  book,  while  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Meaopotamb  seem  specially  to  belong  to  that 
day. 

.  .  .  Pity  to  kill  the  Amorites  off  if  they  were  like  what  you 
say.  But  gel  me  either  an  Elyinian  or  a  Sikan,  and  icU  me 
who  he  was.    That  counts  for  much  more. 


To  THE  Rev.  N.  Finder. 

Somerlcazc,  September  a^  1887. 

.  .  .  Guardian    has   set   me  to  write  about  bishoprics  this 

week ;  indeed,  I  am  taking  an  English  week  before  starting 

for    South   Wales,  chielly  revising    some    parts  of   Sorman 

Conqutst.    Arthur  and  Margaret  left  us  this  morning.    Rh^s 

*  Henry  of  llitntlngdoii. 

*  Mr.  Sayce  had  rnainLalncd  in  his  address  at  Uuicbcslcr  the  European 
origiri  of  the  Aryans.  This  gnvo  riae  lo  ■  contmvcray  in  tbc  Tif*twi 
the  subject  of  tho '  bin:b  '  and  tbc  '  l>ecch.' 
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was  here  last  week;  Saycc  was  [o  have  come,  but  did  not, 
staying  lo  look  allcr  an  aged  father,  a  virtuous  act  which 
1  have  pleaded  in  his  behalf  with  Jebb.  We  had  some  jolly 
talk  ss  it  was,  and  should  have  had  more  if  the  Ealdorman 
of  Hiltites  had  come.  He  has  found  out  that  they  were  very 
ugly,  which  may  account  for  the  misbehaviour  of  Dathsheba. 
The  Amoriles,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  exactly  like  Goths  or 
any  of  the  right  sort.  1  can't  understand  the  birch  contro- 
versy, save  that  it  suggests  the  schoolmasters,  whom  I  should 
like  lo  fee!  in  the  passive  voice  (or  whatever  yo\i  call  vapulo) ; 
I  always  think  that  that  one  at  Falerii '  was  the  only  one  that 
ever  got  his  deserts.  They  are  such  a  lot,  ever  saying,  'We 
are  they  that  ought  to  speak,'  &c.,  S;c,  I  can  conceive  life 
without  Greek,  just  because  you  can  do  without  it,  while  you 
can't  do  (September  30)  without  Latin;  that  is  lo  saj',  Latin 
Is  a  matter  of  business — Greek  is  the  /yuaXXiirnr/m''  tJiat  dis- 
tinguishes the  man  of— what  shall  Isay?  nn//Mnr  means  rather 
pots  and  Ifdrrs,  and  making  bad  jokes  for  onc*s  dinner.  But 
you  know  what  I  mean.  But  the  schoolmasters  I  lake  to  be  the 
trade  hindrance  to  anybody  learning  anything  in  the  subjects 
which  they  profess  to  teach,  and  in  Greek  more  than  any  other. 

I  once  talked  lo and  [  found  that  he  seriously  believed 

that  the  jargon  he  made  the  boys  talk  for  Greek,  Socintnttf 
and  /ou)  law  and  all  that,  was  reading  by  tpioMlify  (Mitti-a-drat» 
and  ou>loititHrnrnt  to  will-  lie  had  no  notion  that  he  read  it 
by  Latin  accent  instead  of  Greek,  and  paid  no  more  regard  to 
quattlity  than  1  did. 

■  When  Falerii  wu  bcsJegcc]  by  llic  Romany  B.C.  391.  a  school- 
nulcr  who  liad  the  care  of  the  Bon«  nf  (he  chief  cftiicni  led  some  of 
the  boy*  lo  llic  Komxn  camp:  Camlltuti  ihc  Rotnan  geiieral,  Indik'nanl 
at  h)>  treachery,  armed  Ute  boy*  with  rods  nod  bw5e  them  drive  their 
Dulcr  into  the  town,  dogging  him  rU  (he  way.  See  theitory  in  Livy, 
1.a^. 

*  ■  Doc  oration.' 
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To  Thos.  HoDOKiJt,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

St.  Da\Td's,  October  n,  1887. 

Please  blow  Anunlanus  his  trumpet  as  loud  ss  you  cm,  for- 
why  he  needs  a  trumpeter'.  Arthur  Evans  totd  me  the  other 
day  that  hia  mere  name  awakens  laughter  in  a  whole  common- 
room.  There  is  no  ignorance  so  dense  or  so  self- satis  lied 
as  that  in  which  the  smaller  'classical'  people  think  It  line 
to  abide  ofthe  Creek  and  LaiJn  tongues  as  wholes. 

.  .  .  We  arc  going  about  here  to  see  men  and  tilings,  largely 
old  friends,  as  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean.  But  into  StalTardshire 
I  am  going  purely  for  filthy  lucre.  1  want  to  pay  for  new 
pigsties,  and  1  dont  keep  a  bank".  So  an  invitation  of  the 
same  kind  further  north  might  have  drawn  me  further  north. 
I  wonder  if  anybody  thinks— somebody  may— they  tliink  such 
odd  things— that  I  got  richer  by  the  Eternal  Eastern  Question ; 
you  know  that  1  am  ^700  a  year  poorer  by  it,  which  my  pro- 
fessorship, nominally  ofthe  same  value,  is  far  from  making  up. 
Sure  I  don't  write  much  In  periodicals,  What  I  have  written 
in  Law  Quarterly  (gratis}  and  /iisloncal  Rmrw  lj£ia)  is  surely 
M  solid  as  Count  Roger  himself.  And  1  can't  be  at  him  all 
day.  I  do  want  a  liltle  change,  and  a  skit  at  the  'tillery 
gents'  supplies  it  and  slso brings  in  something  for  the  pigsties, 
besides,  one  may  hope,  doing  some  trifle  of  good. 

.  . .  But  about  Julian.  As  you  say,  to  understand  Julian, 
who  had  a  belief,  a  man  must  have  some  belief  of  his  own. 
I  never  tracked  out  those  bits  of  Gibbon,  and  1  can't  here ; 
but  I  will  bear  ihcm  in  mind;  'tis  quite  what  I  should  expect. 
But  I  have  tried  much  to  point  out  the  diticrent  relations  to 
Christianity  of  Ammianus.  Zosimus,  and  Claudian.  Only  when 
people  never  heard  of  those  writers,  and  think  it  grand  and 
classical  not  to  have  heard,  what  is  one  to  do }     You  have 


'  Ammianiis  Mkrccllinus  (died  about  a.d,  390)  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Empire  from  a.d.  96  to  a.d.  37S  in  ihiriy-one  books,  of  which  the  first 
thirteen  arc  lost.  For  a  tribute  to  his  accuracy  and  impartiality,  sec 
(libbon,  ch.  xxvi.  (vol.  iv.  p.  406,  Mtlman's  eti.) ;  nevcrtliclro,  iIip  author 
of  the  Dirlim  aid  fmll  did  not  make  such  good  uac  of  Aiumlanus  at 
miglit  liavc  been  expected  from  the  praise  which  he  bestowi  upon  him. 

*  AUudiitg  to  Mr.  Hodgkiu't  prafeabion  o(a  banker. 
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a  great  work  before  you,  to  open  one  of  the  great  turnmg- 
prriods  of  lh«  world's  history,  and  1  may  haply  do  somelhin): 
to  help  you. 

To  THE  Rev.  W.  Uvkz. 

Abcrgwili  Palace,  Carmanhcn,  October  13,  1887. 

...  1  don'l  wonder  at  the  lillcry  genls  making  a  ft*  qiioqur 
on  me  about  'ailusivencss.'  but  you  ought  to  see  through  thcni. 
As  the  prophet  Solomon  saith',  there  is  a  time  to  allude  and 
a  lime  to  refrain  from  alluding.  The  former  is  in  Mithods 
of  Hiatorieat  Study,  'Toulouse  and  Narbonne,*  which  are  not 
written  for  littery  genls.  but  for  you  aod  others  who  arc  sup- 
posed to  understand  sojiietlting.  The  Utter  is  In  Pri$Hrr  of 
European  History,  which  the  littery  gents  might  perhaps 
understand.  In  the  latter  they  might  reasonably  complain 
if  I  spake  of  a  bridt-aU  or  anything  else  without  explaining  It. 
In  the  Mtthods,  tic.  the  case  is  different.  In  that  case,  to 
judge  from  my  own  frame  of  nittid  in  reading  Palgrave  and 
others,  the  process  is— cither  'A,'  you  at  once  understand  the 
allusion,  in  which  case  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  of  a  very 
reRncd  kind,  or  'B,'  you  don't  understand  it,  and  therefore 
at  once  set  forth  to  find  out  what  it  means,  a  wholesome, 
yea,  and  a  pleasant  discipline.  I  have  gone  through  both 
processes  looi  tinics,  and  1  think  1  may  fairly  set  reasonable 
people  on  the  same;  not,  of  course,  Liiilc  Tom  Tucker,  who 
sings  for  his  supper,  and  whose  song  must  consist  of  a  b»d 
joke  or  he  would  be  supperlcM. 

Quae  quum  Ha  sin/,  my  so-called  allusivcncss  docs  not  nt 
all  'come  from  the  fact  that  I  do  not  realize  thai  other  people 
do  not  know  as  much  as  I  do.'  I  go  on  a  principle,  Solomon'* 
principle.     Vou  can  explain  it,  if  you  like,  to  the  next  caviller. 

The  following  letter  and  the  remarks  which  follow  it 
were  addressed  to  Lord  Edmond  I-'itztnauricc,  who  was 
one  of  the  Boundary  CotnmUsioncrs,  and  had  consulted 
Frcicman  about  the  historical  portion  of  their  Report, 
which  appeared  in  1888. 

>  Sk  £«Ai.  III.  4. 
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March  3a,  iSBB. 
DzAR  Lord  Edmokd, 

I  took  the  time  before  brealdiut  this  morning,  which 
properly  belongs  to  revisinc  the  Norman  Cantjual,  for  you 
paper  on  the  divisions  of  the  counties,  as  a  kindred  subject^ 
Here  19  the  result. 

There  was,  when  I  was  young,  a  pan  on  the  borders  of 
Staflbrdshire,  Worcestershire,  Shropshire,  and  Warvricksbire, 
where  one  never  knew  what  county  one  was  in.     All  over>j 
lapped  in  ihc  most  wondctful  way;   but  1  fancy  thai  has 
been  changed. 

Believe  me  veiy  truly  yours, 

Edward  A.  Freemax. 

I.  I  would  distinguish  the  shires  which  stiti  represent  whole 
kingdoms  (Kent,  Sussex,  Essex)  from  those  which  rather 
represent  under- kingdoms,  as  those  of  Wcssex,  or  kingdoms 
sometimes  united,  sometimes  parted,  as  those  of  Northumber- 
land and  nio9t  likely  East-Angtia.  Eiist-Anglia  is  s  whole,  of 
which  its  Nurlli  and  SouJh  Fait  are  parts,  but  it  would  be  hard 
to  trace  tlicir  relations  to  one  another.  In  Northumberland 
again,  Yorkshire  represents  Dcira,  and  the  narrower  Northum- 
berland represents  Bernicia,  less  the  ecclesiastical  principality 
which  grew  up  at  Durham. 

Would  it  not  be  better,  instead  of '  Saxon.'  to  say  '  Saxon 
and  Anglian,'  or  else  generally  'Teutonic'  or  '  Engli^.'  You 
cannot  talk  of 'Saxon  settlers'  out  of  the  three  Saxon  lands. 

a.  It  is  safer  not  to  mention  Alfred.  It  is  possible  that  the 
new  mapping  out  of  the  Mercian  shires  with  reference  to 
a  central  town  in  each,  which  was  clearly  carried  out  by 
Edward  the  Elder,  was  begun  by  Alfred  in  that  part  of  Merda 
which  was  under  his  rule,  and  iljat  the  legend  which  connects 
him  with  the  formation  of  shires  has  thus  much  of  foundation. 
But  it  Is  just  as  likely  that  the  legend  attributes  shires  to  Alfred 
simply  as  it  attributes  everything  to  him. 

N.B.  1  think  I  may  fairly  call  the  new  mapping  out  of  the 
Mercian  shires  a  discovery  of  mine.  And  I  came  to  it  in  the 
most  praclical  way.  I  was  used  to  Northamptonshire  and 
Gloucestershire  before  1  settled  in  Somerset.    I  saw  ibat  the 
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questions  about  places  of  meeting,  and  the  like,  which  wci'c 
always  turning  up  in  Somerset  could  not  turn  up  in  the  other 
shires.  I  thought  aboul  ii,  and  found  the  rciuon  (o  be  that  Ihc 
West-Saxon  shires  were  real  ancient  gaus  with  no  reference  to 
a  town,  while  the  Mercian  shircit  arc  much  Inter  drparltHmtt, 
mapped  out  with  reference  to  u  town.  I  itiiid  something  about 
this  in  the  fu'st  volume  of  Norman  CoHi/ursi,  and  worked  it  out 
more  fuUy  in  '  The  Shin  iuid  the  Gd,'  in  Histaricat  Essays ;  but 
I  got  my  xiari  in  diacuasions  in  Somerset  Quarter  Sessions. 

3.  Yea;  indirectly  caused;  but  surely  it  was  Edw^ird  who 
made  the  new  divisions  after  the  recovery  of  the  land  from 
the  Danes.  He  and  his  sister  found  and  strengthen  towns, 
and  surely  it  was  then  that  they  allotted  shires  in  them.  You 
will  remember  Kemble's  list  of  the  older  Mercian  divisions 
answering  to  those  which  stilt  remain  in  Wcsscx. 

4.  This  is  true  only  of  the  Welsh  counties,  reckoning  Mon- 
mouth as  one.  The  new  English  shires  arc  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire,  but  surciy  those  were  all  fixed 
by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Rutland  abides  in  its  puzzlcdom. 

5.  You  can  hardly  say  that  Domesday  'knows  nothing'  of 
Nonhumberland  and  Durham.  It  leaves  them  out,  that  is,  it 
docs  not  survey  them,  just  as  it  leaves  nut  the  cities  of  London 
and  Winchester,  and  takes  only  the  most  casual  notice  of 
Bristol.  Northumberland  (modern  Northumberland)  and  Dur- 
ham (the  patrimony  of  Saint  Cuthberbtl  were  errtaiuly  rxitHng 
divisions.  We  have  only  to  find  out  why  they  were  not  sur- 
veyed. I  have  always  thought  it  was  because,  after  the  great 
harrying,  they  were  not  worth  surveying. 

(The  practical  result  of  those  lands  not  being  surveyed  is 
that  people  there  can  invent  pedigrees  wlhout  the  same 
certainty  of  being  found  out  which  awaits  them  in  other  parts.) 

Domesday  'knows  nothing'  of  Cumberland,  IVrMmorvlaHd, 
and  Lanatshirr,  for  another  reason,  namely,  that  those  three 
■re  divisions  later  than  Domesday.  And  parts  of  them,  so 
much  of  modern  Cumbcrlind  and  Westmoreland  as  formed 
the  Earldom  (answering  to  the  old  diocese)  of  Carlisle,  were 
no  part  of  the  kingdom  of  England.    The  shires  of  Cumberland 
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and  Westmoreland  were  nude  out  of  the  earldom  of  Carlisle 
with  the  addition  of  pieces  of  Yorkshire.  Lancashire  was  madel 
out  of  a  piece  of  Yorkshire  and  that  piece  of  Cheshire  which 
was  somehow  separate  from  the  rest,  Roger  of  Poilou"*  land 
between  Mersey  aiid  Ripple'.  The  boundaries  of  the  dioceses 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  York,  and  Carliatc.  as  ihcy  aio 
before  Henry  VIII  confused  things  by  his  new  diocese 
Chewier,  will  show  the  civil  divisions  of  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.  allowing  for  any  stnall  shifiinga  on  the  border. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  the  position  of  Domesday 
towards  Northumberland  and  Durham  from  its  position 
towsrds  Cumberland  and  Wesimorcland,  bccjiuse  the  two  get 
constantly  confused.  I  have  tried  to  explain  it  nil  in  the  notSi 
on  the  Kflrldom  of  Carlisle  in  the  Appendix  to  tyU/iam  lin/ua. 
And  t  made  one  man  understand;  1  don't  know  of  more. 

6.  You  cannot  say  thai  '  Lancashire  is  dividftt  bftwtm  '  any- 
thing. It  was  not  in  being  to  be  divided ;  it  was  made  up  out 
of  those  two  pieces. 

7,  All  the  shires  on  the  Welsh  border  arc  greater  in 
Domesday  than  they  arc  now.  That  is,  the  separate  juris- 
diction of  the  Lords  Marchers  had  not  been  set  up.  (Was  not 
Robert  of  Rhuddlan,  called  Marthio,  the  beginning  of  ihcmf) 
Remember  that  Monmouthsliirc,  though  included  in  an  English 
circuit,  mu«  reckon  for  all  these  purposes  as  a  Welsh  county. 

S.  There  arc,  1  suppose,  instances  of  the  small  border  shift- 
ingS  of  which  1  spoke.  I  have  never  looked  at  them  in  detail, 
but  I  know  there  are  a  great  many.  One  of  the  oddest  things 
is  that  Uiickingbam,  a  shire  town  benring  Ihc  name  of  a  ,C"m, 
wa«,  till  1  forget  when— some  lime,  I  think,  in  the  seventeenth 
century— not  a  parish,  but  in  the  parish  of  King's  Sutton  in 
Northamptonshire,  a  long  way  off.  Further,  Henry  VIII,  when 
he  made  the  diocese  of  Peterborough,  left  King's  Sutton  in 
Lincoln,  clearly  to  keep  company  with  Buckingham. 

9.    [   do  not  understand  about  the  *  final   settlement  with 

Scotland.'    I  suppose  there  were  always  small  border  questions, 

'debatable  land,'  and  the  like,  and  the  town  of  Berwick  shifled 

to  and  fro,  as  it  happened  to  be  conquered.     But  llic  general 

'  Sk  in  MS. 
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boundary  orNortliumbcriand  is  as  old  as  the  cession  of  Lothian, 
and  that  of  Cumberland  as  otd  as  the  conquest  of  Carhsle. 

lo.  You  cannot  say  that '  the  general  distribution  and  shape  ' 
dates  from  the  Tudor  kings.  The  'general  distribution  and 
shape'  of  the  English  sliires  is  in  WcsscK  ininiemorial,  in 
Mercia  as  old  as  Edward  the  Elder.  In  the  north-west  it  Is  as 
old  as  tlic  creation  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lanca- 
shire. It  is  only  on  the  Welsh  border  that  Henry  Vlll  made 
any  visible  change  on  the  map  of  England. 

n.  Note  another  curious  case  for  reconsideration,  where,  as 
between  Ozrordshire  and  Berkshire,  a  border  river  has  shifted 
its  bed,  and  left  a  stray  bit  or  Weesex  north  of  Thames  and 
a  stray  bit  of  Mercia  south. 

Generally  one  might  soy  that  the  divisions  of  Wcsscx,  East- 
Anglin,  and  NorthumbcHand  are  immemorial ;  those  of  Mercia 
date  From  the  ninth  centuiy,  those  of  the  north-west  from  the 
twelfth,  ihose  of  the  Welsh  border  from  the  sixteenth. 

To  J.  Bryce,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Oxford,  March  26.  16B6. 

...  I  can't  prove  that  Pippin  was  mode  patrician  by  Con- 
slantine,  but  there  is  nothing  against  it  (except  superstitions 
about  the  ctTete  Greek  Empire),  and  much  hkclihood  for  it. 
The  Paip  is  acting  as  Imperial  envoy  at  Pavia,  John  the 
Silentiarj-  and  the  Krankish  envoys.  Bishop  Chrodegiing  and 
Duke  Autchnr,  all  working  together  up  10  the  Inst  moment 
When  they  can  do  nothing  with  Aislulf,  the  Pnip  goes  off  into 
Gaul,  gets  Pippin  lo  promise  help  to  the  Republic  and  makes 
Pippin  Patrician.  Then  he  goes  and  upsets  Ai.itulf,  and  the 
Emperor  sends  again  lo  ask  for  ihe  Exarchate,  clearly  won- 
dering (or  professing  to  wonder)  that  Pippin  had  not  given 
it  to  him.  that  is,  lo  the  Republic.  Surely  Stephen  wcnl  by 
Ihe  Emperor's  authority,  and  bamboozled  him  and  the  Icing 
by  Ihe  ambiguous  word  Hespubliea,  which  was  gelling  a  new 
meaning. 

...  I  conceive  that  Constantinc  meant  lo  use  Pippin  against 
Aistulf  much  like  Thcodoric  against  Odovakar.  He  might 
gain  something,  and  he  could  hardly  lose. 
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I  find  that  Ihc  older  schoUrs  understand  these  things  far 

better  than  ttic  new.    One  thing  if  that  the  very  old  ones  had 

not  read   that  fatal    chai>tcr   in   Gibbon.    MontEaucon  found 

a  bit  of  wliat  he  thinks  land  I  think)  is  Constanline's  letter 

10  Pippin. 

To  TiiK  Same.     _  ,        .      .,  ,     _„ 
Trier,  April  6,  iBBS. 

1  am  not  sorry  to  be  again  io  Augusta  Trci-erorum,  where 
I  have  most  fittingly  received  a  letter  from  Ilodgldn  in  prabe 
of  Valcntinian.  He  had  a  fine  houM  anyhow.  They  have 
further  just  dug  up  some  baths,  but  1  never  can  get  excited 
over  baths;  dig^ng  out  /'oiia  ,Vigra  more  thoroughly  is 
another  biisim^^s. 

...  1  don't  quite  understand  some  things  about  Luxemburg. 
It  seems  to  be  in  the  ZuUvrnin  without  being  in  Ihc  Empire. 
Morlill  said  it  would  part,  like  Grirat  Bril;iin  and  Hanover, 
at  the  death  of  the  present  King-Duke,  and  that  then  it  would 
be  in  the  Empire-  But  the  whole  thing  is  puzzling :  why  in 
1831  it  was  cut  in  two,  and  part  lel\  to  Netherlands-  quite 
away -and  part  to  Helgium.  All  to  Belgium  would  have 
seemed  more  natural.  There  seems  to  have  been  so  much 
needless  fuss  about  the  Ultlc  place.  I  want  to  know  what  they 
really  talk.  French  is  clearly  tlie  higli-polite  language,  but 
things  are  written  up  both  In  it  and  High-Datch.  Florence, 
who  talked  to  some,  said  that,  as  one  would  look  for.  they 
talked  more  like  Low.  But  t  should  rather  have  looked  for 
H'aihon  (as  at  Lcodium')  than  any  of  them.  But  I  think 
I  saw  in  my  guide-book  that  part  of  ihc  duchy  did  speak 
Wslloon,  but  [hat  that  was  the  part  given  to  Belgium. 

[  have  just  read  Dicey  in  Conitntporary  Revirw.  I  don't 
see  that  what  he  says  touches  mc.  I  believe  in  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland,  as  1  believe  in  It  for  Jersey,  Croatia,  and  Finland. 
Out  1  don't  feel  that  that  makes  me  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  doings  of  certain  people  in  Ireland,  If  one  never  supponed 
a  CBUK  till  all  its  supporters  were  as  Waytc  or  the  blameless 
Acthiopinns,  one  would  never  do  anything.  But  I  do  like  his 
picture  of  Bright.  1  wish  he  would  go  with  us  in  this  matter, 
but  nothing  shall  part  mc  from  the  ndinlration  of  hini. 

'  laige. 
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To  GoLDWiH  Smith,  Esq. 

Amiena,  April  as,  1888. 

...  I  have  bcea  out  of  the  way  of  seeing  or  hearing  very 
much  these  three  weeks,  except  to  notice  this  wonderful  cry 
for  Boulanger.  There  seems  a  chance  of  a  tyrnnt  growing 
out  of  absolutely  nothing,  without  so  much  as  an  uncle  lo 
build  on.  I  have  only  seen  the  end  of  Lowell's  address  on 
Democracy.  I  think  I  have  seen  somewhere  that  you  do  not 
fuiicy  the  County  Government  bill.  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  it. 
I  have  said  a  hundred  limes, 'wt  up  democracy,  if  you  can, 
but  don't  upset  a  better  oligarchy  to  set  up  a  worse.*  Now 
Bii  oligarchy  of  squires  is  better  than  an  oligarchy  of  farmi-rs 
or  business  men.  Tlicn  there  should  be  some  independent 
area  less  than  the  county,  though  1  don't  sec  exactly  what 
it  should  be.  There  is  a  cty  for  the  parish  in  several  quarters ; 
but  can  it  ever  be  made  alive?  The  poor-law  union  is  pure 
oligarchy  of  the  worst  kind.  Anyhow  the  '  selected '  members 
should  be  got  rid  of.  the  elective  body  should  be  purely  elective ; 
fx  offieh  guardians  and  highwaymen  I  count  for  a  mistake. 
Let  the  present  magistrates  stand  like  other  people,  and  those 
who  deserve  support  will  get  it,  perhaps  not  from  the  oligarchy 
of  farmers,  but  from  a  real  democratic  election,  if  you  can 
set  one  up. 

.  .  .  But  1  find  Sicily  and  the  Franks  much  more  pleasant 
than  all  this.  As  I  get  older,  I  seem  to  be  planning  greater 
scheme*  of  work  than  1  ever  did,  and  in  iniih  the  mere 
power  of  work  is  constantly  strengthening.  Where  I  feel  age 
—  besides  my  legs-  is  in  a  certain  weakening  of  memory. 
I  forget  things  that  1  read  or  wrote  a  few  months  back.  That 
is,  t  fail  to  carry  them  in  my  head  as  I  used  to ;  1  remember 
them  perfectly  when  I  come  to  them.  And  the  professor- 
ship has  been  useful  in  this  way,  that  it  has  set  me  on  u  more 
minute  study  of  some  things,  and  I  further  find  that  writing 
and  lecturing  help  and  inllucnce  one  another.  Wliat  I  lecture 
about  1  write  about,  and  the  other  way.  So  I  am  doing  Franks 
and  Sicily  side  by  side,  besides  revi^ng  Nomian  Cont/mfst  and 
other  things. 

The  reading  of  German  books  is  prodigious,  and  one  gains 
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sonwUiingi  some  Tact  or  reference,  from  cvcrj'  one :  bin  I  less 
and  less  shore  (he  worship  of  German  books  ns  such.  Wc 
can  do  some  things  much  belter  than  they  can.  I  do  not  see 
why  people  have  run  so  after  Gncist,  who  is  very  unintelligent 
and  very  inaccuratCt  when  they  have  llallnm  and  Stubbs. 
1  have  greatly  offended  a  German  writer— Schohje.  I  think 
his  name  is  -by  saying,  what  is  perfectly  true,  th.it  Ihne,  though 
nothing  like  such  a  genius  as  Mommsei],  understands  some 
things  better  than  Mornmscn  through  his  sojourn  in  Ensland. 
I  have  been  doing  a  great  deal  at  Pippin,  The  Germans  don't 
understand  the  story,  any  of  thcni,  but  Luden'  long  ago, 
because  iheydo  not  take  in  the  position  which  the  Emperors 
Still  kept  in  Italy  and  the  world.  The  older  scholars  really 
understood  all  that  time  much  better  than  the  later.  They 
followed  formulas  a  good  deal,  but  they  were  authentic  con- 
temporary formulae,  while  people  now  follow  modern  formulae 
of  their  own  making— '  eflfctc  liyiantinc  Empire,"  Greek  of  the 
Lower  Empire,"  and  what  not;  phrases  which  have  some 
meaning  in  the  fourteenth  and  fii>ccnih  century,  but  which 
have  none  whatever  when  applied  to  the  sole  Roman  Emperors 
of  the  eighth.  Gibbon  has  a  good  deal  in  answer  for.  You 
can  find  nearly  every  fact  in  him.  but  he  began  by  making  the 
subject  ridiculous,  by  trotting  oul  some  absurd,  and,  if  possible, 
indecent  anecdote,  iis  if  it  were  a  summary  of  the  whole  reipi, 
h  is  that  chapter  which  gives  the  impression,  and  those  which 
follow  never  take  it  away.  I  believe  that  Pippin  was  made 
patrician  by  authority  of  Consiantinc  Kopronynios,  but  that 
Pope  Stephen  bamboozled  them  all  round. 


To  Miss  Euitm  Thompsoh. 

SonicrlcajTc,  June  24,  1SB8. 
...  1  think  you  must  have  read  your  account  of  my  bodily 
case  in  a  Cambridge  paper,  for  1  saw  something  quoted  from 
one  from  which  you  might  infer  that  I  had  been  gohig  through 
things  like  the  late  Emperor,  t  simply  had  my  uvula  snipped 
off,  and  1  find  that  so  many  people  have  had  the  same  done. 


■  £«MArcA/r  da  DtuUchm  yolWi  .Gollia,  1805]. 
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that  1  feel  something  singular  in  being  a  whole  and  perfect 
creature.  Perhaps  if  I  had  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Lion  of 
Justice,  or  of  his  fellow  in  Sicily,  more  of  mc  might  have  gone. 
Sure  Balfour  would  have  put  out  Dillon's  eyes  In  those  days. 
The  snipping  was  nautili,  but  1  did  not  like  the  gaging  the 
moment  before  it.  and  it  Idl  slight  wounds  which  made  (J  unc  27! 
gulping  and  such  like  acta  more  or  less  grievous  tor  a  good 
many  d.iys.  But  that  is  now  pretty  well  gon<; ;  only  1  have 
Just  been  coughing  more  than  enough.  The  snipping,  its  causes 
and  its  results,  kept  mc  from  Trinity  Monday  and  other  feasts, 
as  also  from  going  to  talk  Home  Rule  at  Cambridge. 

I  do  very  much  nsk  whether  I  have  been  of  any  use.  I  have 
influenced  some  doubtless.  But  do  you  not  see  thai  all  c.Bsual 
references  to  things  that  I  have  dealt  with,  cither  stay  as  they 
were  before  1  wrote  a  word,  or  what  (  have  said— or  what  they 
choose  to  say  that  I  have  said— is  brought  in  as  a  matter  of 
jeering.  Now  1  do  not  see  that  any  other  man  in  a  position  at 
all  like  mine  in  my  own  subject  or  any  other  is  treated  in  ihla 
vny.    (Ves,  perhaps  Max  Muller  is  now  and  (hen.) 


To  pROFEEsoR  DAWKina 

Somcrlca«,  June  a8. 1888. 

[  rejoice  that  we  may  count  upon  you  for  August  aS— as  long 
before  as  you  please 

Meanwhile  I  want  to  know  a  geological  matter.  Do  you  think 
that  Italy  and  Sicily  were  ever  joined  in  decent  times!  I  don't 
mean  in  your  Eskimo  time,  when  one  could  walk  into  Africa, 
but  at  any  time  since  one  could  not  walk  from  Lilybaion  to  Car- 
thage, and  one  could  sail  from  Cyprus  to  Sardinia.  Was  tliere 
ever  a  time,  after  things  had  put  on  anything  like  their  present 
shape,  when  Sicily  was  joined  to  Italy  much  as  Peloponnesus  is 
jcuncd  to  the  rest  of  Greece  }  All  the  old  people  seem  to  have 
thought  so,  at  least  from  Aeschylus  onwards.and  culled  'Pyyiov ' 
or  the  Breach  from  that  supposed  fact.  But  I  fancy  modern 
geologists  think  otherwise.     1  want  to  know  more  certainly. 

If  it  was  so,  you  will  try  to  make  up  for  the  change  by  join- 
ing the  other  island ',  which  I'omponius  Mela  compares  with 


'  Rhcgium,  the  madom  Reggio. 


Bnlaia. 
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Sicilyi  by  ihc  common  name  or  Triquctra  (not  strictly  applf* 
CRbIc  in  either  case),  to  its  neighbouring  mainland  *.  And  it 
seems  as  if  Gladstone  had  joined  you,  And  others  «re  pro- 
fanely trying  to  cut  ofT  Peloponnesus  itself.  Z>{>r  yap  t  leijm 
y^ov  tJy  •ftiuVcro.  In  short,  there  is  a  general  spirit  of  King 
Alfonso  going  abniil  rceotislructing  the  world,  which  ofTcnds 
old-fashioned  bodies  like  me.  Of  them  have  ware  also,  even  if 
tliey  bring  in  many  dollars. 

To  Tiie  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephejcb. 
a  Royal  Crescent.  Weymouth.  August  a,  iflBB. 

...  I  am  just  now  doing  nothing,  because  they  have  b^oug^ 
me  here  for  my  throat.  About  July  ai  I  was  pulled  dowi 
a  good  deal,  but  I  think  the  wcnther  has  taken  occasion  of  my 
birthday  to  mend  a  bit  and  1  with  it.  I  am  yearning  to  get 
home  again  to  my  Sikds,  and  I  hope  to  do  so  next  week. 
I  don't  think  I  have  seen  any  notices  of  your  //ifcfrAnwK/— but 
they  often  arc  verj"  small.  Howtiueer  the  little  local  notices  are. 
Who  can  write  them,  and  (August  3)  why  do  the  publishers 
care  to  gel  thera  ?  Do  they  sell  a  single  copy  ?  I  believe  that 
some  who  have  been  noticing  the  little  IViUiant  <ht  Cotujunnr 
did  not  know  that  1  had  ever  written  the  Nomtan  Conquest. 

Spcier,  yes,  poor  thing '—but  remember  how  Lotils-k-Grand 
tried  to  blow  it  up',  and  they  had  to  set  it  up  again  somehow. 
You  vrill  mind  much  more  wanton  rfii).^oj7n.[rj«Jt '  at  Wflriburg 
and  Hildeshcim. 

To  niE  Rev.  W.  Huwt. 

Somerleaze,  Wells,  August  19, 188B. 
I  should  specially  like  to  have  the  writing  about  these  Ameri- 
can books"  taken  off  my  hands.    I  cannot  give  in,  if  you  have 
only  two,  to  have  it  Boston  and  New  York,  and  uot  Boston  and 

*  Refemng  to  llie  proposed  Cliannel  Tunnel. 

*  Referring  to  same  remarks  which  I  hail  made  in  ■  loiter  on  the  bad 
eflcct  of  some  modern  work  in  the  CathedraJ  al  Spcier. 

>  A.D,    16S9. 

>  ■  Grimthorpism,'  a  word  suggested  by  Ibc  oparaCiont  af  Uird  Cnm- 

tJiorpc  on  the  Minster  at  Si,  Albans. 

*  For  the  Hrici  of '  Historic  Towns.' 
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Philadelphia.  Those  are  the  two  English  cities  in  America 
which  sland  out  with  a  distinct  character  from  lh«  beginning, 
and  have  kepi  n  distinct  character  till  now.  They  arc  dis- 
tinctly English  cities  in  America,  and  they  have  not  lost  that 
eharaclcr;  ihey  therefore  follow  moal  naturally  on  the  English 
cities  in  Britain.  New  York  ia  hardly  English  at  all.  1l  is 
Hollandish  by  fuutidation,  and  has  Hollandish  elements  still, 
the  only  ones  of  any  interesi.  It  is  English  only  by  con- 
quest, and  ia  now  just  nohow,  an  uninteresting  mass  of  houscSi 
inhabili-d  by  a  eotluvies  gfn/mnt'.  At  the  turning-point  of  all, 
while  Philadelphia  was  acting  as  the  cradle  of  Independence, 
New  York  was  just  a  British  garrison.  1  do  not  see  why  such 
a  mere  overgrown  shop  should  displace  a  real  historical  n6\it 
with  a  distinctive  slory  like  Philadelphia. 

.  .  .  Well,  if  you  must  do  it,  why,  do  it ;  don't  set  me  to  do 
it ;  and  I  shall  nin  to  the  gale  with  a  burning  pot,  like  M.  Aicius 
against  Cr.issus*,  and  invoke  strange  and  terrible  deities  from 
Philadelphia  and  ngoinsl  New  York. 

(August  aoj.— 1  sm  very  weak  to-day.  perhaps  because  it  is 
raining.    Do  spare  mc  this  New  York  worry. 

To  CoujwiM  SuiTH.  Esq. 

Somcrlcazc,  Wells,  August  19^  1888. 
You  hardly  know  what  delight  it  gives  me  to  come  across 
any  writing  of  yours  which  I  can  read  with  tlie  old  feeling 
of  fellowship  and  fighting  in  the  same  cause.  Such  an  one 
I  find  in  Miumiliatfs  Magasiiu  of  (his  month.  All  the  more  it 
stands  out  because  they  have  put  a  brace  of  Jingoes  to  perform 


'  'Confiiacit  mcJlcy  ofraceii.' 

*  C.  ^not  M.  Alriui  Capito,  tribune  oClhe  people  n.c.  55.  wai  a  *lion( 
opponent  of  Pompcy  and  Crusui,  (be  consuls  of  that  year.  Crasius, 
coosumcd  with  a  vain  loii|[>nc  far  military  iclorjr,  was  bent  upon  an  expe- 
dition againat  the  Partliivii*.  and  wwi  aclitallj-  sstlin];  out  tram  Kom«, 
without  the  unction  of  the  Senate,  when  he  wan  confronted  at  the  K>te 
(Porta  C^Knaj  by  C.  Ateiui,  who  liad  kindled  a  fire  there,  and  with 
fumigations  and  invocations  of  strong  and  fearful  deities  invoked  terrific 
curses  upon  CraMua.  The  latter,  however,  penjaled  in  the  expedition, 
which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  his  army  and  in  his  own  death. 
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alongside,  one  about  Gibraltsr,  whom  1  should  guen  to 

be  a  manslayer  of  some  kind  by  imdc,  and  nnolhcr  man  to 
bring  out  the  Jingoism  of  the  laic  Doyle.  Now  [  know  him  by 
a  piece  whicli  is  not  Jingo.  The  late  Hannah  More,  who  petted 
Macaulay,  and  twenty-two  years  later  pelted  tne— Uiough 
1  never  offered  her  a  glass  of  old  spirits,  as  he  did— gave  me — 
what,  as  you  were  at  Eton,  would  have  been  more  flilingly 
given  to  you— a  volume  of  the  Eton  Misctilany,  containing  what 
1  suppose  were  the  Rrst  writings  of  Gladstone  and  v-arioua 
Others.  Doyle  was  one,  (August  26)  and  I  admired  and  learned 
by  hcait  then,  and  1  admire  and  remember  now,  his  lines  on 
Manlius  over  the  body  of  his  son,  in  which  there  wss  no  Jingo 
taint,  though  there  is  a  decidedly  Jingo  sound  in  Manlius' 
answer  to  T.  Annius  of  Setia. 

...  I  rather  guess  the  colonists  (dependent)  arc  beginning 
to  see  through  the  Imperial  P"edcration  nonsense  everywhere. 
I  sec  you  fancy  some  kind  of  relation  might  some  day  be  made 
with  the  United  States.  ]  have  sometimes  thought  that  there 
might  be  some  kind  of  nvfiirnKtrna  '—taking  up  of  citizcnsJiip  at 
pleasure- between  Great  Britain,  United  Stales  of  America, 
United  States  of  Australia,  and  so  on.  Could  tlicre  be  any 
hope  of  anything  nearer ,' 

...  If  any  pupcrs  on  either  side  of  Ocean  speak  of  me  as 
in  a  desperately  bad  "■ay  bodily,  don't  believe  them,  thai 's  all. 
I  was  wonderfully  well  all  through  the  winter  and  through 
a  little  foreign  tour  in  April.  Since  May  I  have  not  been  quite 
the  thing,  coughing,  &c..  more  tlian  enough ;  so  I  am  still  for- 
bidden all  public  speaking ;  and  I  suppose  the  newspapers 
think  that  a  man  who  cannot  do  that  must  be  at  the  point 
of  death.  But  I  can  still  get  on  very  well  with  Sikcis  and 
Sikcliots,  and  I  hope  to  get  out  to  them  again  in  December, 
But  before  that  I  have  to  endure  another  Oxford  term,  which 
I  would  gladly  be  dispensed  from. 

,  .  .  There  is  a  movement,  of  which  you  may  see  something 
next  month,  ngainst  the  fashion  of  over-examination.  I  know 
nothing  about  it  except  in  the  University  ;  but  1  see  enough  of 
it  lliere.  It  is  perfect  madness.  They  seem  to  think  there  ia 
an  opus  operalum  virtue  in  examinations,  and,  like  Queen  Mar^ 

'  '  Fellowship  in  civic  rigfaia.' 
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with  the  sacrament  of  marriage.  Ihcy  cannot  be  repeaud  too 
often.  1  hold,  the  fewer  the  better — all  that  has  been  done  for 
the  last  forty  years  and  more  seems  to  be  to  issue  in  the  answer 
I  got  when  I  asked  a  man  at  my  lecture  if  he  had  a  book. 
'He  had  a  notebook.'  '  Notebooks "  instead  of '  books,"  tips ' 
instead  of  texts-that  is  the  sumnium  bnnum  of  the  combined 
crammer.  He  docs  not  shirk  work,  such  work  as  it  is ;  in 
'  labor  improbus  "  he  do^  not  fail ;  but  it  is  so  very  '  improbus;' 
'  teach,  teach,  teach,' '  get  a  man  through,' '  teach  '  for  ever,  but 
not  a  thought  of  learning  on  the  part  of  teachers  or  taught  t 
have  hit  the  division  between  'ancient"  and  "modern"  at  last. 
They  be  tnoiiems,  who  have  gone  in  for  '  Mods."  So  in  Oxford, 
Owen  is  the  youngest  ancient  and  Brodriek  the  oldest  modern. 
Thank  God,  I'm  an  ancient  So  says  Stubbs,  so  Gardiner. 
J.  F.  Bright  and  A.  H.  Johnson  most  Ukcly  say  differently. 

nXX'  oln  rair'  iotIv  iKilim 
>f  ■*  Sripai  UlapnSwinaxnt  17  V4  "ni^'vint  IBpr<^t  *, 

But  I  believe  the  modems  don't  read  Aristophanes:  it  Mrould 
be  hard  to  do  him  with  tips  and  a  notebook. 

To  Miss  Edith  Thompsok. 

Somerleazc,  August  19,  t6B8. 
.  .  ,  The /W/ A/fi/^(7/iaf//r  sailh  the  thing  that  is  not,  by  saying 
that  I  am  laid  up  with  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis.  Now  I  am 
not  laid  up,  which  I  take  to  mean  lying  in  bed  or  at  least  shut 
up  in  the  house,  and  I  am  neither.  I  sm  sitting  in  the  library, 
and  [  have  this  day  w.-iikcd  over  the  hillside.  But  I  am  not  so 
strong  as  I  should  like  to  be,  and  1  have  occasional  coughing- 
fits,  which,  though  not  painful,  are  very  wearisome.  But  you 
know  all  (August  36I  my  ways  in  this  matter.  They  have  their 
changes;  the  report  of  this  last  week  would  not  be  quite  the 
same  as  the  report  of  a  week  before ;  but  they  lie  which  say 
that  I  am '  laid  up '  or '  confined  to  my  house.'  I  can't  do  mucit 
walking,  but  I  go  about  in  a  whirlicot.  Is  not  that  the  oldest 
name  for  a  coach  or  landau  ? 

'  '  Dogifcd  labour.'  Vir};,  Cuirg.  1,  ^^%. 

'  '  Yd  thoc  be  the  maleiiols  out  of  which  my  Ininlng  nurtured  men 
who  fought  it  MmrKthon,"  i.  c  hardj  vetcrmiii.    Ailitopb.  Cloadt,  9B5.  A. 

VOU  II.  C  C 
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The  worst  ia  that  1  sm  rorbiddcn  all  open  speaking,  political 
and  otherwise.  I  specially  wanted  to  go  to  the  local  archaeo- 
logical meeting  this  week.  I  have  eschewed  such  things  for 
Bevcral  years,  but  I  coutd  not  pass  by  (his  of  the  local  body 
held  at  Wells.  But  1  mayn't  do  anything.  Dawkins  is  coming 
lo  me  to-morrow,  but  he  must  go  in  and  do  his  Cheddar  without 
me.  And  1  can't  take  my  own  part.  'Tis  a  great  bore.  1  was 
also  to  have  met  the  British  Ass.'  Irom  Bath  at  Glastonbury, 
and  I  must  write  to  put  them  off  too.  We  tra  the  local  body  on 
Wednesday. 

...  I  wish  you  could  be  here  this  week  to  meet  Atmt 
CAariotir",  who  is  due  tin  Wednesday.  I  have  been  most 
unliicky  in  guests.  Some  that  were  coming  1  had  to  put  otT 
when  I  went  to  Weymouth,  and  some  have  put  off  tlieinselves. 
Tliciiiaelves  or  their  wives  or  iheir  step-daughters— that  last 
comes  of  the  mischievous  practice  of  marrying  widows,  which 
ought  to  be  made  felony— will  fall  sick  just  when  they  are  not 
wanted  to.  fBut  1  shall  surely  see  you  some  time  before  I  go 
to  Sicily,  either  here  or  at  Oxford.)  I  have  got  Aunt  Charlotte 
to  come  for  some  Hannah  More  work.  1  am  glad  she  is 
bringing  up  the  dear  old  body  again. 

.  .  .  (September  la.)  This  morning  Eleanor  has  gone  over ' 
to  meet  Aunt  Charlotte  at  Wrington.  go  with  her  to  Barley 
Wood,  and  bring  her  back  here.  I  should  have  liked  to  go 
too,  ns  I  don't  believe  that  1  have  been  at  Barley  Wood  since 
I(.-innah  More's  own  lime,  certainly  not  for  forty  years  and 
more.  But  l/iry  (Helen  and  Florence  are  called  in  the  Rum- 
Welsh  tnngue  ioroi  said  I  was  not  up  to  it,  and  the  question 
was  settled  by  a  puffy  fit  in  the  night,  which  has  cut  into  my 
day  as  usual — that's  the  worst  thing  about  it:  1  lose  time. 
10.9  a.m.— I  am  still  writing  upstairs,  in  a  gow-n  scarlet  but  not 
docioriy. 

...  I  don't  know  exactly  how  those  things  got  into  Gaiig- 
Hom.  They  were  written  for  American  papers  ;  but  the  man 
who  settled  it  lives  in  Paris,  and  Galignam  is  almost  an  Ameri- 
can paper.  They  may  do  the  continentals  of  Europe  some 
good,  specially  if  they  reach  the  Duke  of  Austria  or  Hcrr  von 


'  AMOditloii. 


*  Mtaa  Yonge,  ±e  auUiafCMu 
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Blowiu.  As  for  the  said  Duke,  King  of  Hungary,  Count  of 
Tyrol,  Lord  of  Trieste.  Tyrant  of  Boiicniia,  Dalmatia.  cim 
multis  aUis  (fuat  uiihc  ptrsailirrt  hngutn  fsl,  you  ask  what  his 
misdeeds  arc ;  you  know  what  they  luert.  Dod'1  you  sec  the 
difference  is  geographical  ?  Oppress  at  Venice  and  Milan,  and 
there  is  a  shout,  because  people  know  where  Venice  and  Milan 
are ;  but,  like  you,  they  don't  know  where  Crlvoscia,  Sx.,  arc. 
Where  Hcrzcgovin.i  is,  perhaps  you  at  least  do  know  by  this. 
The  Crivoscian  story  is  very  simple.  They  were  sn  old  priw- 
tcged  district  of  Venice.  St.  Mark  had  promised,  if  at  any  time 
he  could  not  defend  them  1  September  15)  to  let  them  go  free, 
and  not  hand  them  over  to  anybody  else.  The  ease  came  in 
1797,  only  instead  of  being  set  free,  they  were  bagged  lor  the 
House  of  Austria  like  the  rest  of  the  lands  round  the  Boccl)& 
Then,  in  the  confusion,  tliey  got  free,  and  joined  theinaclvcs  to 
Montenegro.  Those  were  the  days  when  England,  Russb, 
and  Montenegro  turned  the  French  out  of  Caltaro,  and  the 
Vladika  reigned  there.  Then,  in  1814-5.  ex-Emperor  Francis, 
who  had  done  nothing  while  England,  Rus^a,  and  Montenegro 
were  fighting,  came  saj-ing, '  Give  me  again  these  people,'  and 
England  and  Russia  were  base  enough  to  do  it,  they  all  cr^ng 
to  Alexander  I  lo  help  them.  All  that  he  did  was  to  get  some 
proinise  out  of  Francis.  Then,  in  1869,  Francis  Joseph  tliat 
now  is,  thought  he  would  upset  their  rights,  invaded  the  land 
and  got  thoroughly  whopped,  a  fact  carefully  concealed  from 
Western  Europe.  In  1881,  having  got  more  advantages,  he 
tried  again,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  bag  the  land  and  till 
ft  with  forts,  the  folk  having  all  gone  away  to  their  brethren 
in  Montenegro  and  thdr  natural  prince  Nicolas.  Will  that  do } 
You  may  have  seen  how  Ihc  Archduke  has  been  a-scoiding 
at  Bishop  SirossiTiaycr,  just  as  he  scolded  at  the  Bulgarians. 
...  I  am  for  nations,  great  or  small,  as  may  happen.  What 
have  you  hern  reading  or  singing  about  Poland  }  Mind  there 
is  this  dilTercnce.  The  Ts.ir  at  least  owes  no  particular  grati- 
tude to  Poland :  but  F.  J.  owes  to  the  Croats  and  Roun:ans 
that  he  has  a  crown  on  his  head  or  a  shirt  to  his  back.  Where- 
upon he  tramples  on  them  who  brought  him  back  and  takes 
off  his  hat  lo  the  Germans  and  Ogres  that  kicked  him  out. 
There  is  a  fable  or  two  in  Ae^op  about  him. 

CC  3 
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To  Miss  Yosce. 

16  St.  Giles.  Oxfortl,  October  a8,  1888. 

You  are  the  natural  guardian  of  all  'original  poems  for 
infant   minds.*     We   all    want  to   know  whether   Mary   of 
Ma»sachu3ctls  (whose  portrait  you  sec  in  Ihc  paper  which 
I  forward)  is  not  an  impostor'.     My  daughters  nnd    [  both 
hold  that  it  was  not  Mary,  but  Sarah,  who  had  the  little  Iamb 
thai  went  to  school  against  ihe  iNovcmber  i)  rule.    So  wc 
arc  all  inclined  to  look  on  the  Massachusetts  version  m  got 
up  in  the  interest  of  this  particular  Marj'.    I  am  bound  lo  say 
that  I  remember  (though  my  daughters  do  rot)  a  Mary  who 
had  a  Iamb  about  1829  or  1830.     She  was  in  the  Child's  Cmm- 
prntioH  or  Sunday  ScAolnr's  Rrward,  and  she  fed  her  lamb  with 
a  spoon,  and  refused  lo  sell  it  to  the  butcher;  but  there  was 
nothing  about  the  lamb  going  to  school.    The  last  feature  has 
a  suspicious  Ukencss  to  a  nanny-goat  that  1  had  between  1648 
and  1855,  who  took  a  walk  on  Sunday  and  went  into  a  Non-j 
conformist  tabernacle,  which  [  should  think  must  have  been] 
against    the    nile    also.     I   remember    being    told    thai  'thel 
minister  ordered  her  out';    but  I  don't  remember  whelherj 
she  obeyed  the  spiritual  censure,  or  whether  it  had  la  be 
enforced  by  Ihe  secular  arm, 

I  see  you  have  signed  Auberon  Herbert's  paper  •  as  well  as 
I.  We  are  a  funny  lot  altogether.  Did  you  ever  before  join 
with  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  ?  I  have  furtlicr  borne 
testimony  in  Ninehettlh  Century  in  odd  partnership  with  F. 
Harrison. 

,  .  .  Florence  and  Miss  Macarthur  affirai  that  my  Mary  was 
Susan,  and  I  have  a  dim  notion  that  she  was.  But  then  they 
go  on  to  quote  Simple  Susan  and  Attorney  Case  out  of  Miss 
Edgcworth  ;  but  mine  is  much  simpler  than  that,  in  the  CAild's 
Companion.  Edith  further  afGrms  that  it  was  Mary  whose 
lamb  went  to  school  /;hj1  po-  ot  iriwri  Xiyovna.    And  she  further 


'  The  American  paper  licrc  referred  lo  had  ■  portrait  of  an  old  woman 
in  Hawchinetts,  vtho  proresacJ  to  l>c  llie  original  Maiy  wlio  '  hitd  a  liltla 
lamb  ■  llial '  went  to  school  ngainal  the  rule.' 

'  A  protest  against  the  sacrifice  of  education  to  examinntlom. 
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wishes  to  know  whether  either  you  or  1  ever  bcrorc  signed 
a  paper  about  two-year-old  horse-racing.  I  atii  quite  in  the 
dark. 

To  BlEHOP  Pattersok. 

Luzcrn,  November  1^  1888. 

.  .  .  You  ash,  Am  I  still  a  believer?  Certainly.  That  is, 
1  believe  the  Christian  religion  to  be  from  God,  in  a  sense 
beyond  that  in  which  at)  things  arc  from  God.  One  cannot 
study  history  without  seeing  this.  The  fact  that  there  was 
a  Holy  Roman  Empire,  that  is,  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Empire 
could  ever  come  to  be  holy  in  a  Christian  sense,  is  enough. 
(Como,  November  13.)  Christianity,  in  its  birth  Semitic, 
when  rejected  by  those  to  whom  it  was  first  nflered,  became 
the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  abides  such.  It  is 
the  religion  of  all  the  countries  that  have  come  under  Roman 
inlluence,  that  is,  of  Europe  and  European  colonies;  beyond 
that  it  has  made  very  little  way.  I  compare  it  with  Islam, 
which  is  in  the  like  sort  the  Arabian  religion,  the  religion  of 
all  countries  that  have  come  under  Arabian  influences,  and  of 
none  other.  But  mark  the  difference.  Islam  succeeds  by  the 
most  obvious  causes,  by  appealing  to  all  that  was  good  and 
bad  in  the  Arab  of  the  seventh  centur>-.  Christianity,  on  the 
other  hand,  went  right  in  the  teeth  of  all  that  was  good  and 
bad  in  the  Roman  of  the  fourth  century.  Yet  it  succeeded ; 
tmd  1  cannot  account  for  its  success  by  any  ordinary'  cause. 
As  I  said  in  one  of  my  published  lectures,  for  Caesar  Augustus 
to  be  led  to  worship  a  crucified  Jew  was  a  greater  miracle 
than  the  cleaving  of  rocks  or  ilie  raising  of  the  dead. 

Besides  the  conversion  of  the  Empire,  the  main  point,  you 
may  throw  in  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  as  a  separate  people 
—one  is  inclined  to  say,  as  an  iastmment  of  Satan  to  buffet 
all  other  people— as  no  small  bit  of  evidence  by  the  side. 

Yes,  further,  I  abide  in  my  Ghibcllinism  ;  it  is  implied  in 
my  argument.  Have  you  read  my  lecture  in  ChUf  Ptriods  of 
Eitri'PMn  History,  on  Thr  World  RomrUss  ? 

.  .  .  When  you  speak  of  belief  and  unbelief,  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  the  chief  cause  of  unbelief  now  lies  in  the 
unwillingness  of  people  to  admit  that  there  is  anything  beyond 
their  faculties.  There  are  crowds  of  things  beyond  my  facukics, 
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and  I  don't  believe  that  the  fnculliei  or  >  natural  science  man 
arc  so  ovcnvhehningly  superior  to  mine  that  there  are  not 
also  cro\vds  of  things  beyond  lib  faculties.  Only  tliey  have 
not  the  honesty  to  confess  this:  and  vrtien  they  gel  to  the  end 
of  their  knowledfte  they  cr>'  out  '  Force'  which  sounds  as  if 
it  meant  someihinf;.  but  which  really  only  means  that  they 
don't  know.  But  what  strikes  mc  now  is.  what  good  people 
so  many  unbelievers  arc  in  their  lives  and  conversations.  That 
15.  they  keep  Christian  morality  after  they  have  given  up 
Christian  faith.  Wliat  I  should  like  to  know  is  whether  iheir 
grandchildren  will  do  the  same. 

I  see  the  diOIcuttics  both  of  theism  in  general  and  of  Christ- 
ianity in  particular  as  much  as  ihey  do,  but  then  it  seems 
to  mc  that  the  dilUcullics  the  other  way  are  at  least  equal. 
And  it  certainly  docs  not  seem  to  mc  that  belief  in  Christianity 
at  all  binds  one  to  the  letter  of  the  Old  Tcstamcni,  perhaps 
not  of  the  New  cither.  I  fancy,  somehow,  that  you  are  not 
nearly  so  tied  to  the  letter  as  our  people  arc— certainly  the  oU 
people  before  the  Council  of  Trent  were  not. 

So  you  arc  bishop  in  partibus.  Do  you  remember  telling  me 
a  great  many  years  ago  a  most  wonderful  story  of  the  way 
in  which  bishops  in  purlibtis  vicTc  made?  I  am  most  curious 
to  know  whether  you  went  through  all  that  experience 
yourself. 

Vowr Cardinal'  seems  to  thrive  and  to  have  a  hand  in  every- 
thing. 1  have  ever  since  mourned  that  1  missed  our  Cardinal ' 
the  one  Trinity  Monday  he  came  to.  That  was  the  day  1  was 
made  Honorary  Fellow,  Being  some  time  after  in  Si.  George 
in  Velabro  *  on  St.  George's  day,  and  the  Cardinal  not  being 
there,  I  thought  they  ought  to  have  put  me,  tht  othtr  Honorary 
Fellow  of  Trinity,  in  his  chair. 


To  Miss  Editm  Thompson. 

Palermo,  Christmas  Day,  i888. 
1  have  been  reading  Robert  Eismett.    What  a  fool  he  was ! 
1  should  be  sorry  to  believe  or  disbelieve  anything  without 
some  better  reason.    And  for  this  kind  of  thing  the  WeBt- 

■  Cardinnl  Manning.  *  Cardinal  Newman.  '  In  Rome- 
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Gothic  kings  are  left  undone'.  How  baleful  is  that  Wen' 
which  leads  astray  n)l  that  go  dwell  in  it.  Then  there  are 
people  in  Forinightly  on  the  progress  of  women,  all  the  school 
and  college  kind  of  bother.  I  said  they  had  let)  mil  the  three 
that  did  [hem  most  credit,  Kate  Norgate,  drr  ntgtttUd  side  of 
Mrs.  tVard,  and  another  that  shall  be  nameless,  of  whom  I  am 
often  driven  into  a  corner. 

1  am  doing  a  bit  of  theology  ;  you  shall  see  one  day. 

What  a  bother  .ibnul  Salisbuiy  and  the  '  black  man*.' 
I  believe  he  is  wrong,  as  the  mail  Is  a  Parsec,  and  Parscc* 
are  not  black.  But  I  can't  quarrel  with  his  general  principle. 
I  cannoi  see  that  we  want  barbarians'  of  any  kind  to  repre* 
sent  us.  Isaac '  spake  of  a  Mahometan  writer  who  lamented 
the  check  given  to  the  world's  progress  by  the  lights  of 
Marathdn  and  Tours  turning  out  as  they  did.  )  said  the  man 
showed  a  good  grasp  of  history,  and  was  quite  right  from  his 
own  side,  but  that  I  was  writing  Sicily  and  Europe  from  the 
Other  side.  How  Herodotus  understood  things.  Read  his 
opening  chapters  for  the  true  view  of  the  Eternal  Question  *. 
I  should  like  to  teach  them  to  niy  Lord  Derby. 

To  THE  Rev.  R.  E.  Bartlett. 

Albergo  di  Francia,  Palermo,  December  go,  1888. 
...  I   suppose    they    would    not   admit    a    lay    Bampton. 
For  I  have  gone  a  bit  into  your  department,  and  am  meddling 


'  Ura.  Humphry  W>n]  wrote  lomc  6[3t-raic  >rticlc>  on  aotat  of  ilie 
WeM-GothIc  kings  in  the  UOiOHary  0/ CkntliaH  Biogra/^y.  Freeman 
hoped  ilic  would  hivE  written  some  gra,l  historical  work  4n  ihi*  nobject. 
knd  was  grif^vDusly  clinppointcd  becBuse  she  wasted  (u  he  thought)  hor 
powers  upon  worlQ  of  ficlion. 

■  London,  which  Coblictt  uacd  to  call '  the  KTcat  Wen.' 

■  Lord  Saliibury  had  ipokcn  somewliat  conleinpCuoualy  of  tjic  Paraee 
candidate  :od  the  Liberal  side)  for  CantrtI  Fluibuiy,  ullinc  him  th« 
'  black  nun.' 

*  By  biibcrian  he  only  meant  foreigner, 

*  luuic  Taylor. 

*  Whether  Europ«ani  or  Atiatics  should  occupy  the  soudi^ntem 
puu  of  Europe. 
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with  Stia  trpifyiiarn*,  though  Irom  a  very  humnn  point  of  view. 

'Tis  thai  nonscDsc  of .  Literary  and  Positive,  who  has 

found  out  that  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be  true,  because 
this  world  is  so  little  and  goes  round  another.    'Tis  odd  if  this 

were   reserved   for  (or  his  clerk)  and  did  not  strike 

Copernicus  or  Newton.  1  am  answering  him  from  the  text ' 
irpiv  Hop.  A.  i.  a6-8,  which  1  take  to  explain  the  whole  course 
of  history  better  than  anything  else-  1  did  not  w-anl  to  give 
it  a  partisan  lum,  or  1  might  show  how  Derby  (confessedly  one 
of  the  wisest  of  the  world}  was  put  to  shame  by  rH  i^pA  tov 
tia^u*  in  1B75-6.  when  the  insurgents  would  not  stay  quiet 
or  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  go  Into '  a  prudent  attitude,*  even 
when  Derby  wrote  letters  to  tell  them  to  be  good  and  not  cauae 
tensions,  and  complications,  and  difficulties,  and  rapproche- 
ments, and  pourparlers,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  can  just  fancy 
him  writing  it  all  word  fur  word  to  Judas  Maccabeus,  and 
counselling  Miltiades  not  to  risk  himself  at  MarathAn.  The 
right  Bnish  might  be  for  Derby  to  be  made  into  a  star,  and 
to  have  a  day  dedicated  to  him  in  the  Positivinl  KairHdar. 

I  want  to  get  to  Tunis,  and  at  the  other  side  to  Malta,  of 
which  Bowen  has  wonderful  things  to  say.  He  came  to  me 
to  say  that  he  had  heard  in  Malta  that  there  was  jn  Plaulus 
a  scene  in  the  present  Maltese  dialect. 

I  remember  I  once  asked  Strangford  whether  Maltese  was 
Phoenician  or  only  Arabic,  and  he  said,  not  only  Arabic  but 
the  Arabic  dialect  of  a  particular  part  of  Africa  which  he 
pointed  out.  He  was  also  inclined  to  believe  that  Hannibal's 
acetum  '  was  In  plain  words  a  hatchet,  some  word  very  like 
that  surviving  In  the  local  dialect,  which,  according  to  Bowen, 
must  have  been  Romance  when  Hannibal  crossed.  He  says 
that  the  Maltese  believe  that  Hannibal  was  bom  in  their  island. 


■  '  IXvlne  matlcn.'  Refeitlag  W  Us  article  an  '  Chn'ninnlty  and  the 
Geocentric  Syitem,'  which  appeared  in  ihc  CoMlaHformy  Kivifoi  for 
April.  1B89. 

■  I  Cor.  i.  96-8. 

*  'The  foolish  thinpi  of  the  world.' 

*  '  Vinegar,'  with  which  Hannibal  is  Mid  ID  have  split  noclu  co  ^en 
a  passage  for  h!i  army  aver  the  Alps. 
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1  don't  quite  sec  why— I  am  much  more  anxious  to  know  who 
his  mother  and  grandmother  were.  I  want  to  believe  they 
were  Grcclts,  and  they  easily  might  have  been. 

To  Professor  Dawkins. 

Albcrgo  di  Francis,  Palermo,  December  31 ,  1888. 
...  I  want  to  know  a  thing  in  natural  history.  Does  an 
upe  ever  clench  his  fists  to  Rght?  t,I  don't  count  if  a  man 
leaches  him.j  Does  he  at  all  use  his  nails  or  cinws  to  scratch 
withal?  It  greatly  concerns  me  to  know  as  soon  as  maybe. 
Write  it  on  a  card,  if  you  don't  mind. 

To  Miss  Edith  Thompson. 

Albergo  Viitoria,  Siracusa,  January  15.  1669. 
.  .  .  What  strikes  mc  in  Gardiner  is  that  I  read  him,  not 
only  with  instruction,  but  with  pleasure,  but  that  I  do  not 
remember  him  as  I  do  Macaulay.  That  may  not  be  Gardiner's 
fault;  it  may  be  simply  that  I  was  younger  when  I  read 
Macaulay.  Those  whu  call  him  dull,  \  suppose  want  him  to 
rave  tike  Carlyle,  or  talk  namby-pamby  like  Froude^  That 
he  won't,  or  I  either.  But  I  see  what  you  mean ;  he  is  a  little 
afraid  of  a  modern  standard '.  I  am  belter  off,  nobody  will 
expect  either  Hemiokraies  or  Count  Roger  to  be  a  correct 
modern  politician  of  any  school.  But  NiktBs,*8o  respectable 
and  religious  a  man"— why,  fony-five  years  back  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  that  now  is,  said  he  would  be  a  nice  man  for 
H  small  tea-party— your  quotation  about  Sir  John  Moore  is 
quite  to  the  point  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  add,  please,  that  Nikias 
with  a  reputation— perfectly  just— as  a  brave,  skilful,  and  lucky 
commander  in  the  kind  of  service  that  he  had  hitherto  seen, 
was  set  to  command  on  an  expedition  which  he  not  only 
thoroughly  disapproved  of,  but  which  was  on  such  a  scale 


'  The  urigioal  ticre  is  vciy  doiiblfiil  1  but  1  think  standani  is  tbc  word. 
He  mcani  afraid  of  applying  a  modem  iiuidard  loo  moch  to  the  men  of 
the  time  about  whicli  he  wrote. 

'  Quoted  from  Crolc,  vol.  v.  30B. 
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as  nobody  had  ever  seen,  and  which  wanted  Hannibal  or  Bdi- 
wrius  to  look  aflcr.  Dear  old  boy,  he  made  a  great  mess  o( 
it.  Bother—one  could  sec  the  place  Trom  Succursale,  but  not 
from  the  Via  MirabcIIa. 

To  Profcssor  Dawxiks. 
Albcrgo  Vittorin,  Siracusa,  januar>'  ao,  1889. 

Thnnk  you  for  relieving  me  from  all  fear  or  seeing  an  ape 
win  the  Isthmian  prize  for  boxing— Isthmian,  because  here  we 
be  settlers  from  Corinth,  and  things  Isthmian  come  more  nearly 
home  to  us  than  things  Olympian.  Yet  have  we  some  respect 
for  Zeus  Olympics  and  his  temple  on  the  other  side  of  the 
great  harbour,  lo  which  1  have  been  wanting  to  lake  Florence 
ftir  two  or  three  days,  and  hope  to  do  so  to-morrow.  She  and 
I  are  here,  while  my  wife  and  Helen  arc  left  at  Pntcrmo.  We 
are  to  meet  again  at  Girgenti. 

You  will  wonder  what  mode  me  so  curious  about  apes* 
RsticufTs '-  'Tis  for  a  great  and  even  divine  reason,  as  you 
may  Ke  some  day  in  Conltmpomry  Rmtai ". 

To  Miss  Plorehce  Freemak. 

Nolo,  March  15.  1889. 

.  .  .  We  are  staying  here  much  longer  than  we  meant,  as 
there  is  much  to  be  made  out  about  the  last  stages  of  the 
Athenian  retreat ;  of  the  first  stages  you  have  ever)'  reason  to 
know  something.  But  the  march  up  the  combe  of  the  Kaky- 
paris,  as  Tar  as  we  made  it,  is  quite  another  thing  from  the  way 
to  'futfiainu  Xiirni',  pleasant  walking  in  truth,  save  that  you  have 
very  often  to  cross  the  stream  by  stepping-stones— making 
a  Slam/ordbritlge  is  not  possible  there,  because  there 's  never 
a  pier. 

.  .  .  iModica,March  17.)  We  slept  at  Noto  four  nights,  much 
longer  than  we  had  counted  on  when  we  set  out ;  our  quarters 
were  by  no  meana  bud.  only  Arthur  had  a  bit  of  a  light  uboui 
the  bill  when  we  ean)e  away.  New  Nolo  is  all  modern,  but  'tis 
a  striking  town  in  its  way. 


■  Sm  Imi  letter  but  one. 


'  Sec  kbove,  p*ge  39s,  note  i. 
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Arthur  settled  font  landau  and  two  horses  to  take  us  about, 
nn  arrangement  which  suits  well  in  all  things,  save  that  my 
legs  get  strangely  cramped  for  luck  of  means  to  thnist  their  feet 
under  the  scat.  Arthur  somehow  never  fails  to  catch  barons 
or  proprietors,  or  somebody  or  other— sometimes  his  room  is 
crowded  with  a  '  turba  salutantum,'  I  ain  not  sure  that  they  do 
not  aomctiniea  bring  earth  and  water.  The  baron  thai  he  caught 
at  Noto  was  a  useful  baron,  who  fetched  books  from  the  library 
and  acted  as  the  Sikel  guide.  That  Is,  he  took  us  to  the  house  of 
another  baron,  not  a  prince  this  timc.andgave  us  floiiXitin  and  a  bot- 
tle of  rosolia,  thai  of  which  Mr.  Chucks  drank  six  bottles  to  keep 
himself  quiet  when  -~~-  went  off  with  the  captain.  But  better 
than  this,  he  took  us  into  a  garden,  or  orchard,  or  field  Iwhere 
we  had  afore  seen  a  raven],  where  is  n  tomb,  as  wc  think,  of 
Greek  work,  with  an  apparent  cupola,  after  the  use  of  Mykene. 
Well,  yesterday  we  came  away  from  Nolo  to  this  Modiea.  On 
the  way  I  think  we  settled  the  site  of  Kasmenni  nl  Spacca- 
forno,  and  to-day  we  went  to  Scicli.  All  ihcsc  towns  here 
have  most  wonderful  sites,  being  built  on  the  tops  and  on  the 
bottoms  of  the  hills  Bnd  dales.  That  is,  a  town  has  most  com* 
monly  sprung  up  where  several  deep  combes  in  the  limestone 
meet.  Here  at  Modiea  the  town  must  have  begun  at  the  top, 
and  gone  downstairs  into  the  valley.  Here  the  gorges  are 
ttide  enough  for  the  town  to  do  this,  but  at  Spaccafomo  the 
town  is  all  on  the  hill,  and  it  is  strange  to  see  the  wild  gorge 
nmning  in  the  middle  of  the  town  with  houses  on  the  (op  of 
each  side.  Arthur  caught  two  proprietors  here  and  a  baron  at 
Scicli,  and  five  men  came  to  greet  us  lliis  aflemoon  when  we 
came  back.  Some,  1  believe,  came  to  ace  me,  because  the 
inn-keeper  said  I  was  exactly  like  his  father.  We  arc  well 
quartered  here  also,  much  better  than  I  expected,  but  I  tremble 
for  each  place  as  we  go  on.  To-morrow  we  are  bound  to 
the  Vale  of  Ispica— Dcadman's  Combe— with  its  proprietor— 
next  day  to  the  Sicilian  Ragusa,  whence*  1  design  to  (.vritc 
a  letter  to  Tom.  All  this  lime  wc  arc  without  leiicrs,  almost 
without  newspapers,  save  that  wc  do  now  and  then  get  an 
oldish  GiomaU  di  SicUia;  all  the  world,  save  this  corner  of 
Sicily,  may  be  lumcd  upside  down  before  vi-c  get  to  Ctltft' 
gironc  to  find  anything. 
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To  Miss  Helen  Freehak. 

Minco,  March  37, 1889. 

Wc  seem  here  to  have  reached  the  top  of  things  in  geticral. 
Herein  Mincowc  have  found  the  highest  site, Ihcgrandcsl  pieces 
of  wall,  the  worst  inn,  and  the  oldest  cock  that  wc  have  come 
across  in  this  journey— I  mean  since  leaving  Taonnina  and 
Catania.  As  for  the  cock,  jrour  mother  saw  him  alive  and  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  only  two  years  old  ;  but  Margaret,  who  only 
tried  to  eat  him  dead,  told  the  handmaidens  ihni  he  was  the 
'nonno'  of  all  cocks— pointing  to  me  as  a  specimen  of  '  nonno  ' 
—aged  '  cento  anni.'  We  all  strove  in  vain  [u  gnaw  at  him,  but 
gave  it  up.  and  fell  back  on  the  sardines  and  sausage  that  we 
had  brought  witli  us. 

.  .  .  I  dare  say  that  somebody  has  already  told  of  the  common 
life  of  [he  baby  and  the  hens,  of  the  extreme  liberty  enjoyed  by 
all,  of  tile  attempts  of  the  ass  to  join  the  company,  of  the  beating 
of  the  beefsteak  and  the  other  details  of  that  day.  But  the 
combe  itself  is  a  wundcriiil  place  all  the  same.  Next  day, 
March  19,  wc  went  on  to  Ragusa,  whence  Arthur  dated  a  mani- 
festo to  [he  MatKJirslrr  Gutin/ian,  which,  however,  be  did  not 
finish  and  send  00"  till  he  got  to  Caltagirone.  Wc  hope  that, 
when  [he  Duke  of  Austria  reads  it,  he  will  say, '  How  has  my 
prisoner  dared  to  come  again  into  my  dominions  and  to  write 
letters  there  against  the  League  of  Peace?'  That  Ragusa  is 
abcut  as  unlike  the  other  Ragusa  as  two  towns  well  can  be. 
I  need  not  say  that  there  is  no  sea  Ragusa  Superiorc  and 
Infcriore  are  two  distinct  towns.  Inf.  on  a  nearly  isolated  hill, 
and  Sup.  on  the  end  of  a  range  300  and  odd  steps  atwccn  the 
two,  wearying  to  aged  knees,  Bui  the  site  is  most  picturesque, 
all  in  the  middle  of  deep  stony  ravines.  Then  on  March  31  [o 
Santa  Crocc  for  Kamarina,  where  you  have  been,  but  you  got 
to  it  from  ihe  other  side.  Sta.  C.  was  the  smallest  and  dirtiest 
town  we  had  been  in  yet,  but  we  managed  to  get  endurable 
quarters.  Only  they  tried  lo  swindle  us  in  the  bill,  but  Captain 
Arthur  withstood  them  boldly,  and  cul  them  down,  I  think. 
50  per  cent.    Thence,  March  aa,  lo  Terranova ',  where  you  also 


Near  th«  tlu  of  the  undent  Cell. 
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have  been.  There  we  abode  three  nights  at  the  sign  or  the 
Phoenix.  Rooms  better  than  I  had  looked  for,  that  is  because 
Arthur  plucked  those  that  his  friends— he  has  friends  there 
also— sem  him  to  and  chose  out  belter  by  his  own  wits.  We 
had  also  good  food  at  a  (nUtoria,  but  the  aiaircasc  of  the  inn 
seemed  open  to  all  the  dwellers  in  CcU  and  Kslagcia  to  run 
up  and  down  at  pleasure.  Very  ragged  and  bcgg.irly  most  of 
them  are,  and  the  town  vcr>-  dirty,  bui  I  think  wc  made  out 
Gcla  and  its  story  pretty  well.  Thence  to  Caltngironc  on 
March  25.  We  had  meant  to  come  on  here  next  day,  but  we 
had  In  abide  all  Tuesday  because  of  rain.  Very  high  up — 
fine  wews,  but  cold. 


To  Professor  Dawkins. 

Catania.  April  7,  1889. 

...  I  Rnd  that  in  this  Island  one  gets  numismatic  and 
geological,  I  have  been  looking  diligently  at  mud-volcanos, 
bubbling  lakes,  and  other  such  phenomena  to  which  I  have  not 
hitherto  paid  very  much  heed.  But  they  are  all  important,  as 
I  hold  that  the  old  Sikel  religion  was  mainly  a  ai/lus  of  the 
powers  of  the  nether-world,  who  bear  such  sway  in  this  island. 
The  big  kettle  sends  up  lire  and  lava,  the  smaller  ones  water, 
mud,  gas— various  things.  1  should  like  to  take  you  to  the 
Lake  of  Palikoi ',  where  we  were  ten  days  back.  That  is  just 
a  crater,  with  bubbling  pouls  in  it ;  but  Macula,  near  Girgenti, 
has  covered  the  country  round  with  dry  mud.  as  has  Terra 
Pilata  and  Caltanisctta  to  a  smaller  degree,  and  Sahnella  near 
Palcrno.  which  spat  it  out  when  1  was  here  in  1878,  without 
my  knowing.  At  Mineo, just  above  the  Palikoi.  there  has  been 
an  earthquake  since  we  came  away,  and  there  are  others  going 
on  at  Athens  and  elsewhere ;  so  the  minxfliirini*  have  not  been 
n]logether  snuifcd  out  by  the  advance  of  science. 

I  have  not  seen  one  free  mammal  in  this  island,  not  lo  much 
as  a  chipmunk  or  a  mugwump— I  always  think  the  last  must 
be  3  small  rodent  There  ought  to  be  porcupines  ;  but  I  have 
seen  none.    Of  birds  not  many,  but  one  raven  near  Assinaros, 

«  Sec  t/itl.  o/Stdty.  I.  i6i-i6£^  5I7-S3>>. 
'  '  Nether  gods.* 
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clearly  on  the  look-out  for  Athenian  corpses*.  Lizards  many,, 
of  more  kinds  than  one,  and  one  dead  snake.  For  want  of  free! 
maniinals,  I  havy;  taken  to  study  (he  enslaved  ruminants,  who, 
however,  n)ight  gel  aw^y  if  they  pleased.  When  you  get  wdl 
inland,  Sicily  is  far  more  noKittaXm '  than  you  think  from  (he 
towns  on  the  coast.  There  are  many  black  sheep  and  pied. 
Bui  I  think  the  goats  have  everywhere  the  majority,  and  1  think 
1  clearly  distinguish  several  kinds.  Some  have  horns  much 
like  a  British  goal,  others  twisted  like  an  antelope,  others  with 
small  or  no  horns,  but  with  hanging  ears  like  the  Syrian  goat 
in  Bewick ;  I  dare  say  you  Itave  changed  him. 

To  Mrs.  A.  J.  Evans. 

Cefalu,  April  3a,  1689. 

...  I  did  not  walk  up  Eryx,  save  a  bit  of  the  high  road. 
I  went  MTUpiur  uiirdt '  with  your  mother,  Macdonald,  and 
R.  Cossins,  all  upon  wheels.  Indeed,  we  had  more  than  enough 
of  wheels  before  the  day  was  out.  We  were  just  too  late  for 
the  train  at  Trapani  to  lake  us  back  to  Marsala.  Were  wc 
to  sleep  at  Trapani  without  nightshirts  or  toothbrushes,  or  to 
dri\'e  twenty-three  miles  in  llic  moonlight  ?  AH  save  the  bd 
Richard  or  Rex  Iwho  thought  choice  A  would  be  '  fun ")  chose  | 
choice  B,  so  we  had  four  hours  of  moonshine,  which  was 
ovcrnmch ;  one  I  should  have  liked. 

At  Mazzara,  ^^u^xov  and  ifiirifiinv*  of  the  Sclinuntines,  I  was 
more  mobbed  than  I  was  anywhere  else.  I  slopped  between 
trains  to  turn  round  the  place ;  but  a  dirty  dog  would  come 
with  me.  I  could  not  gel  rid  of  him  anyhow,  1  asked  several 
decent  people  if  they  could  help  me;  but  he  stuck  on,  and 
drove  me  nearly  wild.  At  last  I  went  toihc  English  consulate, 
where  1  could  not  find  a  soul  that  could  speak  English  or  even 
French ;  only  a  lad  thai  bothered  me  even  more  than  the 
first,  as  he  brought  up  various  savages  who  professed  to  speak 
English,  who  were  no  belter  than  Pcla[s]gians  or  Annbaplisis 
in  their  vain  talk  and  false  boasting.    Why  he  brought  them 

'  Referring  to  the  ilaiiBhter  of  the  rctrcnbne  Alhcniann  by  the  Syra. 
cusins  ai  the  sircun  Asaioaros.    ffisl.  o/Sifify,  iii,  393-395. 
'  '  Ricii  in  sheep.'  * 'As  one  of  four.' 

'  *  Fortress  and  tri(ltnti-[iorI ' 
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1  could  not  guess :  I  told  him  a  dozen  times  that  I  only  wanted 
to  be  SCI  free  Trom  my  first  tonnenior,  but  all  that  he  did  was 
to  let  loose  on  me  a  whole  mob  worse  than  the  Qtsl  I  have 
written  my  tale  to  Stigand. 

To  TiiiL  Samk. 

Milan,  April  39, 1889. 
.  .  .  We  went  to  Cdalu  April  aa.  You  have  not  been  there, 
but  Arthur  has.  We  all  went  up  to  the  Sikelhouse ',  and  I  tried 
to  get  to  the  castle  above,  the  latter  part  of  the  rood  wus  so 
steep  thai  I  gave  it  up.  But  1  saw  pretty  well  the  shape  of 
things,  and  the  next  morning  1  walked  round  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.  1  want  to  know  whether  Arthur  will  think  with  me  thai 
there  »rc  four  daces  in  the  Sikelhouse.  i.  Primitive  Sikel, 
polygonal  stones,  wh.ii  Stillman  calls  Pelasg^an.  a.  Hellcni^ed 
Sikcl,  two  doorways,  and  the  lintel  of  a  third.  Two  doorwa>'9 
have  cut  jambs  matching  the  lintel :  the  third  has  a  cut  lintel  on 
rough  jambs.  And  there  is  some  rectangular  masonry  that 
seems  to  fit  with  this.  1  guees  Duketios  or  ArchOnfdes  or 
somebody  touched  up  the  old  place.  3.  Roman  brick  vault 
4.  Little  church  with  npsc.  The  thing  is  quite  as  wonderful 
as  I  expected,  but  quite  dilTcrcnt.  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  one 
piece  of  building— a  building  which  I  take  to  be  quite  unique^ 
[  expected  to  sec  lots  of  things  hewn  in  rocks,  &c.  Then,  down 
below,  there  are  cnrly  walls,  with  masonry  both  polygonal  and 
rectangular,  plain  to  he  seen  on  two  sides  of  the  town,  and 
Salinas  says  that  there  Is  more,  only  so  plastered  that  you 
would  not  know  it  was  ancient.  'Twas  a  kind  of  luutfii  mAq*, 
joining  the  town  on  the  hill  to  the  sea. 


I  have  taken  care  not  to  mention  your  large  scheme  ot 
a  hiialory  0/  England  to  anybody.  I  think  those  who  tell  you 
that  it  would  be  well  to  have  such  an  one  something  on  the 
acalc  and  plan  of  Lingard,  but  working  in  alt  that  haa  been 

'  On  the  niount*inoui  rocky  height  which  overtungs  the  town. 
'  Lilcnitl)-,  'tons  Ice*,'  a  tcnn  tpplled  by  Slrmbo  to  ihc  long  waits 
which  connected  Atheiu  with  the  Peiraicus. 
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made  out  since  Lingard.arc  quhc  right  in  ihcir  fact.  But  1  am 
not  quite  sure  about  selling  you  to  do  it.  Surely  such  a  work 
must  be  dull— DiodAros  rather  than  Thucj-didcs.  Any  man  who 
did  it  must  be  satisfied  to  be  very  often  far  under  his  best,  if 
indeed  be  could  ever  be  at  his  best  at  all.  He  would  have  to 
check  himself  in  the  parts  whicli  he  really  cared  lor,  and  to 
screw  himself  up  artfully  iMay  al  in  the  parts  which  he  did  not 
care  for— I  assume  that  nobody  will  care  for  all  e<)uaUy.  For 
he  must  not  give  any  predominance  to  his  own  parts,  but  give 
them  their  right  proportion.  That  is  to  say,  in  trying  to  avoid 
making  too  much  of  them,  he  will  most  likely  make  too  littlc- 
Lingard  on  the  whole  succeeded  very  well:  but  did  he  not 
succeed  because  he  was  rather  dull  ?  'Tis  like  being  a  banker, 
according  to  Horner.  1  rate  you  higher  than  this,  and  believe 
that  you  are  capable  of  doing  some  period  or  some  branch  oi 
the  subject  in  a  higher  and  more  thorough  way.  And  I  should 
rather  like  you  to  take  something  on  the  ecclesiastical  side. 
You  say  the  lone  of  your  mind  is  not  clerical,  in  which  you  say 
true.  But  that  is  a  merit,  as  long  as  its  tone  is  not  mocking  or 
unbelieving.  In  fact,  that  is  jiisi  the  evil  with  all  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  history.  Tis  a  fight  between  men  who  feel  pro- 
fessionally bound  to  defend  everything— everything,  I  mean,  in 
the  branch  they  take  up,  it  may  be  the  divinity  of  Solomon's 
Song,  or  it  may  be  the  virtue  of  Pope  Alexander  VI— and  men 
who  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  disbelieving  and  running  down 
everything.  Some  years  back,  at  any  rate,  you  would  not 
have  been  open  to  either  tempintion,and  would  have  been  able 
to  treat  the  subject  with  combined  respect  and  freedom.  I  hope 
you  are  still.  I  venture  to  think  that  I  am  much  in  the  same 
case  myself.  I  am  sure  1  have  treated  Ansclm  with  reverence 
and  even  personal  ailection,  but  you  knowthat  my  treatment  of 
him  does  not  please  wild  Papishes.  Johnny  Green  could,  like 
Stanley,  enter  into  the  mere  beauty  of  an  ecclesiastical  story 
or  character,  but  he  had  ever  a  mocking  vein,  which  did  not  do. 
There  are  surely  several  ecclesiastical  parts,  earlier  and 
later,  which  you  might  well  take  up.  Nobody  has  really  got  to 
the  bottom  of  Henry  VIII.  I  at  least  am  many  parasangs  from 
understanding  the  man  who  refused  all  prayers  for  the  prc- 
ser\-ation  of  Coventry  minster,  and  sat  down  and  wrote  the 
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statutes  of  Canterbury  with  his  own  hand  as  devoutly  as  if  he 
had  been  St.  Lewis.  Yet  I  am  on  the  whole  Inclined  to  his 
religion,  which  I  take  not  to  have  been  very  different  from 
Lanrranc's,gr  from  Anselm's  before  the  Papishcs  caught  him  at 
Bari.  1  only  wish  he  had  carried  it  out  better  in  practice ;  but 
we  all  fail,  more  or  less. 

Then  neither  friends  nor  enemies  hnvc  ever  done  justice  to 
Laud  and  his  objects,  and  the  results  of  them. 

And,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  on  which  people's  notions 
need  more  clearing  up  than  at  the  very  beginning.  If  you 
could  dispel  the  dreams  abuut  the  '  early  British  Church,'  while 
bringing  out  the  existence  and  importance  of  the  real  British 
Church,  you  would  do  a  great  work. 

Mind,  I  prefer  this  kind  of  subject  for  you  to  the  general 
history  of  England,  not  because  I  think  that  beyond  your 
powers,  but  rather  the  other  way.  If  I  set  you  on  it,  it  would 
be  on  the  same  principle  on  which  I  have  always  admired  the 
mixture  of  dignified  and  petty  functions  in  the  case  of  proctors 
and  justices  of  the  peace.  It  makes  good  men  take  the  place. 
Remember,  both  I  and  York  Powell  rale  you  higher  than  you 
do  yourself,  and  laugh  at  your  looking  up  to  your  smaHfrs, 

.  .  .  RicJies  always  mean  the  kind  of  income  next  above  your 
own,  whatever  that  is,  whether  you  have  j^ioo  a-ycar  or 
j£ioo,ooo  you  are  not  rich  yourself—  the  man  who  has  £3co  or 
/joo,  or  j^aoo.ooo  or  jCsfto.ooo,  is  rich.  I  should  like  about 
jCs/ooo  a-ycar  certain.  I  understand  such  an  income  — I  should 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  could  do  several  things  that 
[  cannot  do  now.  Only,  if  I  had  /sooo,  I  should  no  doubt  begin 
to  want  several  things  that  would  need  /lo.ooo.  But  1  gather 
that  you  have  now  enough  to  get  all  you  want  without  working 
—that  is,  that  any  work  that  you  now  do  will  not  be  done/w 
mowy,  though  you  will  not  object  (as  the  richest  man  does  not 
object)  to  some  money  dropping  in  as  well. 

To  Bishop  PAiTEnsoK. 

i6  St.  Giles.  Oxford,  June  9,  1889. 
I  am  eony  you  don't  come  to  us.  I  sltould  have  been  delighted 
to  see  you  again  after  so  many  years,  and  I  hearlUy  hope  you 
will  come  another  year.    Or  come  and  sec  us  at  home,  whither 
VOL.  IL  U  d 
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wc  go  next  week,  t  can't  slay  for  Commemoration,  as  I  am  turned 
out  by  the  coming  of  the  Judge.  1  forget  whether  I  told  you 
il)at,whenhere,l  occupy  the  Judge's  lodgings.  'TU  a  balance  of 
evils.  As  it  is.  I  have  o  really  good  house,  but  have  to  turn  out 
at  certain  seasons.  The  other  choice  would  be  a  house  out  of 
which  1  need  not  turn  out,  but  in  which  there  Is  no  room  to  turn 
round. 

When  [  said  we  were  not  so  bad  as  we  seemed,  I  meant 
chiefly  thai  I  do  not  think  that  unbelief  la  soprevalcnt  in  Oxford 
as  you  seem  to  think.  I  can't  give  you  any  ststisrics.  because 
I  never  ask  people  about  such  things  unless  ihcy  volunteer. 
But  chapels,  though  not  tilled  as  Ihcy  used  to  be,  arc  certainly 
not  neglected.  The  Fellows  of  Oriel  make  a  pood  show.  Trinity 
not  so  good.  And  weekly  Communion,  and  Communion  on 
Ascension-day,  have  been  set  up  lately  at  the  request  of  the 
undcrgrrtduates.  And  1  know  in  other  ways  that  there  are 
plenty  of  believers  here,  even  among  men  who  do  not  prnfess 
any  spccinj  ecclesiastical  xeal.  One  thing  Is  much  lo  be  nnliced, 
thai  a  great  many  who  do  not  believe  Christian  dogmas  do 
most  thoroughly  practise  Christian  morals;  only  I  should  like 
lo  know,  what  I  can'l  know,  whether  their  grandchildren, 
brought  up  without  dogmaSi  would  keep  the  morals. 


To  C  5.  RouKDEU.,  Esq. 

Woolbeding,  Juneai,  1889. 

.  .  .  'Tis  very  lovely  here:  Sicily,  with  all  its  merits,  has 
no  grass  or  trees  such  as  there  are  below  this  window  and 
opposite  to  it. 

I  don't  know  how  you  feel  towards  public  affnirs,  I  am  as 
strong  for  Home  Rule  as  ever.  But  I  want  Gladstone's  Bill  or 
something  on  the  same  lines.  It  seems  to  be  madness  lowant 
lo  keep  Ihe  Irish  members  at  Westminster,  and  I  cannot  go  in 
forsptitling  up  this  island  into  Cantons.  It  must  be  Cantons.] 
Balfour  is  right  when  he  says— lo  be  sure  1  said  it  two  or  three 
years  ago— that  there  cannot  be  a  Confederation  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales.  England  would  be  worse  than  I'hebca 
or  PniBsia.  Thetv  may  be  a  Confederation  of  Wcssei— Loiliian, 
Munster^  and  Gwj-nedd.    But  I  dont  want  that :  do  you  i 
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Somerteaze,  Jiily  ai,  1889. 

I  had  heard  nothing  of  Amari'a  death.  Not  a  word  in  7"/wi«t, 
Sp*tlalor.  or  Poll  Mall.  ...  In  my  old  Salunlay  Review  and 
P.  M.  C.  days  1  should  at  once  have  written  ofT  some  scrap  of 
\iyot  IniT'i^itiK^.  Bui  there  is  now  no  place  for  such  things.  And 
1  rcntly  know  nothing  about  him  out  of  his  works,  beyond 
n  vague  notion  that  he  did  something  in  18:481  or  perhaps 
earlier. 

1  have  seen  him  only  two  or  three  times,  «l  Homo  in  18B1. 
But  ]  shall  not  lightly  forget  the  first  time,  when  he  came 
straight  up  and  s.nid  at  once  that  1  was  right  in  what  1  had  said 
about  what  he  had  »id  about  Consians'  policy  (if  he  had  any) 
at  Syracuse.  1  said  in  my  heart,  That  is  a  real  man  :  it  is  not 
everybody  who  would  do  that. 

Sclhshly  I  want  to  know  how  his  new  edition  of  Atufufmtiui^ 
has  got  on,  though  I  dare  say  the  old  one  is  quite  good  enough 
for  mc.  I  do  wish  they  would  print  the  cribs  to  all  those  Arabic 
charters.  I  can  make  out  the  Italian  somehow,  though  1  had 
rather  have  English,  Latin,  French,  or  German.  .  .  . 

To  THE  Rev.  E.  R,  Bartlett. 

Somerleaxe,  Wells,  July  ai,  1889. 
What  Creighton  says  is  perfectly  possible.  I  assume  that 
Pershore  was  a  divided  church,  and  you  imply  it  in  what  you 
say  about  the  nave.  The  case  is  like  Boxgrovc,  where  the 
western  limb  clearly  waa  the  parish  church,  as  you  sec  the 
place  of  the  parish  high  altar.  But  all  that  part  is  now  ruinous, 
and  the  monks'  choir  makes  the  present  parish  church.  The 
parishioners  must  in  both  cases  have  got  possession  of  the 
monks'  church  ;  as  that  was  (at  Hoxgrovc  eertainlyi  bigger  and 
flner,  they  forsook  and  neglected  their  own.  Remember  that,  as 
to  legal  occupation,  the  fact  that  the  two  churches  formed  one 
architectural  whole  made  no  difference.  The  ca«e  was  just  the 
same  as  when,  at  Selby  and  Malvern,  the  parishioners  got  the 
monastic  church,  and  forsook  their  own  perfectly  distinct  parish 


'  ■  Fiiner«1  eoloEy'' 
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church.  At  Tewkesbury  llie  parUhioncrs  bought  the  monastic 
church:  at  Dorchester  Bcauforest  gave  it  thcni.  There  they 
kept  up  the  old  parish  church ;  at  Pershore  an<l  Boxgrove 
they  seem  to  have  siishltd  it,  if  that  is  a  proper  word  for 
a  church. 

As  far  as  1  can  see,  (he  poinl  between  yoti  and  CrcightoQ  ia 
whether  the  Pershore  people  bought  the  monastic  church  and 
ptud  Tor  it,  or  whether  they  got  it  Tor  nothing.  At  Tcwlcesbur}- 
thcy  certainly  bought  it  of  Henry  VKI  for  money.  At  Dor- 
chester it  was  left  to  ttiem  by  Bcauforest,  who  had  bought  it— 
of  Henry  VIII  that  must  be,  or  of  some  inlcrmedinte  grantee. 
I  certainly  can't  fancy  Henry  VIM  giving  it  Iheni  for  nothing- 
Does  Creigliton  mean  that?  or  does  he  mean  thai  nothing 
was  actually  given  without  eonsideraSion.  1  fancy  the  lawyers 
always  put  in  some  cimsiiirraHo»,\(  \\  be  only 'natural  afieclion.' 
There  is  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  to  whom  Henry  VIII  grants 
the  [iropcrty  of  the  college  of  Arundel  (see  more  in  English 
Towns  and  Distrids)  in  consideration  of  good  service  and  of  the 
sum  of /[looo,  I  wonder  if  that  waa  at  all  the  full  value;  it  sounds 
a  good  bit  in  those  days.  I  should  fancy  that  in  every  grant 
there  was  some  payment  made,  or  payment  or  service  reserved ; 
but  was  it  the  full  value}  That  is  what  the  modem  mind 
understands  by  buying. 

To  J.  A.  DoYLz,  Esq. 

Somerleaze,  August  4,  1869. 

Don't  be  very  angry  if  [  tell  you  that  1  never  really  read  your 
English  in  Amtrica.  1  have  even  found  out  that  1  have  not  got 
all  the  volumes,  or  at  least  that  1  do  not  know  where  they  all 
are.  Americnn  matters  are  ever  getting  more  and  more  in- 
teresting to  me,  and  largely  because  I  cannot  rcid,  write,  or 
think  about  Sicily  without  having  them  brought  home  to  me, 
I  am  ever  contrasting  the  foundation  of  Chersik rates',  with  its 
war  of  independence,  with  the  foundation  of  Archias',  which 
never  needed  any.  Well,  I  said  1  would  begin  to  read  you 
through,  and  I  toolc  down  the  6rst  volume  I  could  find,  Piirilan 

'  Tho  founder  o(  Koiky™.    See  Wuf.  0/ Sicily,  i,  335,  574,  575. 
'  The  founder  of  Synicutc.    Ibul. 
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CotoMus,  vol.  i,  and  found  many  rer^rences  to  an  earlier  ooc  of 
Virginia,  which  I  seem  not  to  have.  But  I  ean'l  help  sitting 
down  to  tell  you  how  much  1  admire  what  I  am  reading.  The 
introduction  is  one  of  the  hesi  and  strongest  things  that  I  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  1  do  well  remember  how  I  read  your 
little  book  that  yuu  did  for  nie  out  in  America ',  and  wondered 
at  its  impartiality,  or  rather  its  something  more  than  impar- 
tiality, the  way  in  which  you  brought  out  the  best  points  of  both 
sidvs.    You  arc  aii  historian  ufthc  right  sort  indeed. 

To  TMK  Same. 

Somerleaac,  Wells,  August  19,  18891. 

I  have  found  your  Virginian  book.  Somebody  had  gone  and 
put  it  in  on  another  shelf  in  another  room,  as  if  it  and  the 
Puritan  books  would  not  agree.  Bui,  as  I  have  begun  with  the 
Puritans,  I  shall  go  on  with  ihem  for  the  present.  It  is  a  very 
good  work  of  yours  to  show  that  nofrndy  was  tolerant  in  those 
days,  and  that  one  side  was  not  worse  than  another.  I  am 
sometimes  tempted  to  think  thai  Laud  was  the  only  Broad 
Churchman.  1  wonder  thai  (August  22I,  instead  of  being  be- 
headed for  strictness  of  discipline,  he  was  not  bunied  for  laxity 
of  dogma.  Your  people  in  Massachusetts  would  not  have 
endured  him  in  either  character. 

The  feeling  which  you  speak  of,  of  being  'a  preacher  without 
congregation,'  is  what  I  constantly  feel.  I  am  always  tempted 
10  think  that  I  have  done  no  good  whatever. 

.  .  .  But  ever  and  anon  signs  turn  up,  sometimes  in  very 
odd  quarters.  And  when  I  come  to  such  a  bit  as  yours  about 
'citizen  soldiers  from  Harold  to  Washington,"  [  am  comfoiled 
a  bit.  And  I  think  1  have  influenced  Kiskc,  whose  books  have 
pleased.  But  to  the  general  English  'literary'  class  I  seem 
to  be  cither  unknown  or  a  subject  for  mockery.  To  many, 
I  believe,  it  seems  something  funny  that  a  man  should  be  in 
earnest  about  anything,  past  or  present. 

1  hope  to  he  here— I  don't  the  least  want  to  go  away— till 
the  end  of  September;  1  may  stay— if  I  am  allowed— till  I  have 


*  History  e/AHariia,  tn  the  Histojicd  Course  utlled  by  Mr.  Freeman. 
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to  go  back  to  Oxford  in  October.  But  th«  bitter  days  of 
September  arc  pretty  certain— so  if  you  will  look  in  then  we 
shall  be  well  pleased.  Two  d«y^  is  not  enough  to  compass 
what  I  am  fond  of  calliiiK  uoi"  SidltiiH  scenery.  Our  bluffs  and 
combei  are  really  like  things  in  Sicily ;  but  Sicily  has  nowherel 
such  wide  lUts,  not  even  by  Lcntini. 

Hunter  1  know  now  in  Oxford ;  but  Indian  things  are  com- 
monly beyond  nte.  I  am  parochially  minded  ;  but  my  parish  is 
a  big  one,  taking  in  all  civilized  Europe  and  America. 


To  T.  HoocKiK,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

Somerlcaic,  August  35.  1SS9. 

...  I  am  glad  you  liked  my  attempt  at  "^KO-n-thcology  in  the 
ConUfipi'rary  Hciiino.  1  wrote  it  all  at  Palermo,  as  you  might 
sec,  as  I  did  some  other  things. 

...  As  for  the  Old  'lestament,  I  have  never  read  nny 
German  books,  but  I  have  thought  a  good  bit,  as  you  may 
perhaps  have  found  out.  It  seems  to  be  generally  dealt  with 
by  two  sets  of  jieople,  those  who  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
picking  holes,  and  those  who  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
defend  everything.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  there  is  ttlso 
a  class  springing  up  who  are  rigid  High  Churclinicn  in  dogma 
and  ceremony,  while  they  allow  themselves  no  little  licence  in 
O.T.  inlcrpretaliun.  And  these  don't  quite  please  me  either, 
because  they  sometimes  seem  to  me  lo  be  trying  how  far  they 
can  go  on  one  side  without  giving  up  their  position  on  the  other. 
One  wants  somebody  who  would  look  at  the  thing  quite  fairly, 
and  p\T  Moses  and  the  Prophets  the  same  prcacriptiun  which 
wc  (at  least  II  give  to  Thucydides,  mid  no  more.  1  soinctinies 
think  1  could  do  it,  but  I  have  other  things  to  do;  and  thoughj 
I  have,  1  suspect,  a  wider  range  and  practice  of  historic 
criticism  than  any  of  them,  I  have  the  great  drawback 
knowing  only  just  Hebrew  enough  to  hammer  it  out  with  thi 
crib.  Remember  that  that  amount  is  by  no  means  useless; 
but  it  docs  not  do  when  anything  turns  on  points  of  language, 
date  of  language,  and  the  like. 

I  heard  one  scnnon  of  Chcyne's — very  dull,  I  thought.  I  said 
that  it  was  as  if  I  should  read  out  by  way  of  a  lecture,  not  so  , 
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many  pages  or  the  Norman  Cottqunst,  but  the  footnotes  and 
marginal  analysis  of  so  many  pages.  He  said  that  Psalm  Uii 
was  wrjiien  In  honour  of  Ptokmy  Philadclphos.  which  sounded 
odd.  Some  wicked  wag  went  a.nd  said  that  he  supposed  by  that 
rule  the  Song  of  Songs  wns  written  for  Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 
I  told  that  to  Cheyne  as  a  joke,  and  he  answered  with  the 
utmost  {[ravity  that  he  would  not  venture  to  say  that,  but  ihnt  he 
was  ready  lo  weigh  any  arguments  on  behalf  of  suoh  a  view. 
What  could  one  say  after  that  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  my  wrath  was  stirred  this  day  week  by 
a  locum  Itnms  twhom  sunie  call  a  hcai  daemon),  who  praught 
away  at  Jeroboam  and  the  old  prophet  at  Bethel  as  tliough 
tlicy  had  been  Ahab  and  the  450  prophets  of  Baal  that  Elios 
slew  thia  tnorning.  Now  really  Jeroboam  was  (a)  a  king  of 
France  setting  up  his  anti-pope  at  Avigiion  :  \b]  the  Lords  uf 
the  Congregation  setting  up  a  Scots  presbjiery;  [c)  Roger 
Williams  departing  from  Massachusetts  into  Rhode  Island. 
Take  which  illustration  you  choose;  the  (irsl  and  third  are 
mine;  the  second  is  Cardinal  Newman's  when  Vicar  of  Sl 
Mary's.  But  he  is  nothing  worse;  he  sets  up  opposition 
cherubim  to  those  at  Jerusalem ;  but  he  docs  not  set  up  Baalim 
and  .Ashtarolh,  as  people  seem  to  fancy.  There  ts  a  paalm 
which,  with  Cheync's  leave,  1  lake  to  belong  to  the  days  of 
Jeroboam  tbe  Sfcond,  in  which, as  I  hold,  ihc  'golden  calves' — 
•comfullyso  called  by  ihe  Jrwish  writers,  as  an  anii-popc  is 
idolum  and  what  not— are  distinctly  called  clirrubim.  'Tis 
Psalm  Ixsx.  Psalm  1x,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Cheyne  shall 
persuade  me  (o  be  of  any  date  but  T.  R.  D.  It  fits  lo  Dxvid 
and  nobody  cine.  If  not,  it  must  be  a  very  clever  forgery ;  and 
forgeries,  either  Phalaris  and  Ingulf,  do  not  Ih  in  so  beautifully 
asthaL 

To  Professor  Ihne. 

Somerleaze,  October  6, 1889. 
...  I  am  In  traiuitu  from  Sumerleaie  to  Oxford,  where 
1  hope  to  be  on  Monday.  I  have  had  a  very  (Inc  time  at  home, 
very  line  for  work  and  for  hill -climbing,  and  I  have  been 
putting  together  a  great  piece  of  my  Sicilian  History.  You 
know  'tis  all  in  scraps,  written  whenever  possible,  at  or  near 
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the  places  spoken  or;  so  now  I  have  to  rev-ise,  correct,  fill  up 
gaps,  add  notes,  and  generally  lick  into  shape.  In  this  way 
1  have  set  GclOn  up  at  Syracuse,  but  the  Carthaginian  invasion 
has  still  to  be  gone  through.  I  don't  come  much  across  your 
work  till  a  good  bit  later.  But  your  volume  of  first  (from  your 
point  of  view,  half-a-dozentli  or  so  from  mine)  Punic  War  is 
gone  or  a-going  (forwhy  it  may  be  now  on  the  road)  to  Oxford, 
ready  for  that  time.  You  doni  half  take  in  Ihc  greatness  of 
Hamilkar  till  you  have  iraekcd  him  up  (Icirkte  and  Eryx. 
And  the  ditch  of  Lilybaion  is  there,  though  one  dde  of  it  U 
getting  Riled  up  with  houses. 

...  A  man  the  other  day  blessed  mc  in  this  form, '  May  you 
sit  dovm  on  your  lees  (or  perhaps  Icazc  or  leys)  and  rest  from 
your  labours.'  That  last  is  the  last  thing  I  wish  to  do,  but  I 
did  not  well  make  out  whether  the  /mxf  were  SomtTltaec ,  or 
whether  the  IffS  were  those  wherewith  Aristophanes  daubed 
himself  to  act  the  Paphlagonian '.  When  you  have  done  vol.  vii, 
haply  you  will  sit  down  in  a  corner  of  the  rocks,  but  shall 
you  rest  from  your  labours?  I  am  not  sure  that  1  know  how 
far  you  mean  to  go.  Do  you  come  across  one  Schiller,  who 
says  that  in  my  Methods  of  Hisloricai  Sluify  there  is  nichts 
neues?  Very  likely  not.  I  did  noi  say  there  was.  I  am  sure 
this  wonderful  craving  after  something  new  does  your  scholars 
a  great  deal  of  hann.  Every  man  must  guess  something, which 
tnay  be  so,  but  which  he  cannot  in  the  least  prove,  and  then  he 
is  as  cocksure  about  it  as  if  he  had  heard  Thucj'dides  say  that 
he  had  seen  it.  I  don't  suppose  you  care  about  King  Pippin  so 
much  as  about  some  other  people;  but  do  just  look  at  ray 
article  in  the  October  £nf;lisA  Hisloricai  Rrview,  where  I  have 
ventured  to  go  at  some  of  your  guessers.  and  to  mnintnin  that 
•the  best  German  book'  is  not  always  better  than  an  older 
Cerman  book  or  than  an  English  one !    Tliink  of  that. 


'  The  Allicnian  dcmiiBOKuc  Kleon  wm  reprnenlcd  under  ihl*  name 
in  the  Kiiightii  ai  Ariatuphiiiin.  He  was  lucli  a  favourite  w  ilh  Die  people 
at  tliat  time  iIikI  no  one  ruuld  be  found  bold  rnoiigli  to  make  a  mask 
representing  hli  featuro-  Ariitophanci  Uicrefore  cnidcd  the  part  hitu- 
Bclf,  itneorini;  his  lace  with  winc-lee*. 
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Dale  Lodge,  October  17,  18B9. 

My  dear  Margol  that  ought  to  have  been  Awdry — is  not  this 
the  proper  <lay  ?  But  haply  'tis  just  as  well  that  it  is  not  so,  as 
I  fear  thai,  if  it  had  been  so  then,  I  should  have  written  you 
Etheldrcda.  with  no  beginning  and  a  carl  ending,  and  not  good 
English  jECelBryKn.  Anyhow,  all  blessings  on  the  best  child 
in  this  hemisphere. 

...  I  don't  feel  specially  bad;  only  stupid  with  being  shut 
up  and  Icfl  and  Idle.  Bui  they  say  1  must  stay  here  al  least 
till  Monday,  I  dare  say  Helen  will  have  reported  everything 
sci en li Ileal ly.  I  can't ;  I  don't  know  a  congestion  from  the  Un- 
conditioned  itself,  and  the  other  Green  to  hold  forth  about  it, 
.  ,  .  I'm  a-pul^ng  and  blowing— I  believe  that 's  the  congestion 
or  sometliing,  and  Helen  says  I  must  go  to  bed  soon. 

ia  2iu  ^iriKtv,  ri  XP'tl"'  ^'"  mmai-  Saoir  lini^uvroii '.  To  me 
the  night  seems  a  lime  of  toil,  not  of  rest. 

To  MiBS  F.  Freeman. 
Dale  Lodge,  near  Ascotl,  October  23, 1989. 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  something.  I  ain  writing  in 
bed,  but  I  might  just  as  well  be  up ;  only  I  write  better  in  bed 
than  screwing  round  at  a  table.  1  dare  say  Helen  will  send 
some  account  with  harder  words ;  but  I  can  put  the  right  foot 
lo  the  ground  and  wag  the  toes  of  it,  so  the  gout  at  least  ia 
clearly  better.  The  doctor  here  is  puzzled  that  1  don't  have 
headaches,  but  I  haven't ;  I  can't  get  ihcm  up  lo  please  him. 

I  believe  it  is  pretty  well  settled  that  cither  on  Saturday  or 
Monday  I  am  to  be  put  in  swathing-bands  ns  a  sucking-child, 
and  taken  in  a  whirlicote  to  Slough,  thence  by  railway  to 
Oxford,  by  Maidenhead,  Thame,  Littlemorc,  Ac,  a  way  I  don't 
know,  but  it  avoids  changing.  The  other  way  would  have  been 
to  go  to  Rcading.a  much  longer  drive.  This,  I  think,  is  better 
than  either  to  fair  on  this  Aousr,  as  has  been  pro[>osed,  or  to  go 
off  to  some  third  place,  which  I  don't  at  all  fancy, 

'  'O  King  Zeus,  hiiw  inonitrouiisthc  length  or  the  nightsl  intrrniinable.' 
Arlatcph.  /fxA.  »,  3. 
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.  .  .  [  am  rending  fniMin'— Mftcaulay  thought  a!)  ihosc  lales 
wonderful.  I  hnd  there  is  b  feeble  kind  of  interest  if  you  try 
hard,  but  it  is  not  like  Adam  Btdt. 


To  Haknis  Taylor,  Esq.'. 

16  St.  Gilca.  Oxford.  November  8. 1889. 

I  must  just  wTitc  s  line— I  have  to-day  hardly  tline  10  do 
more— to  thank  you  for  your  book,  which  1  found  on  Loniing 
down  to  breakfast  this  morning*.  1  do  indeed  feel  lillcd  up,  or 
rather  set  down,  by  the  way  you  speak  of  me  in  the  Preface. 
Anyhow,  it  la  pleasant  to  be  so  comfortably  brackctlcd  with 
Bishop  Stubbs.  He  looked  in  here  the  other  day,  and  did  not 
seem  altogether  pulled  down  by  his  cares. 

I  am  supposed  to  be,  among  ten  thousand  other  things, 
revising  the  NonnaH  Confufst,  but  as  yet  I  shirk   the  firat 
volume.     1  shall  have  to  look  to  you  and  to  some  others  ooj 
your  side  when  I  come  to  ii,  as  tn  M.  M.  Bigrlow,  whom  i 
you  quote,  and  to  whom  alsn  I  have  an  unlinishcd  letter  in  ' 
front  of  me— in  some  of  the  later  times. 

The  conception  of  your  book,  taking  American  history  as 
part  of  English,  and  English  as  part  of  general  Teutonic,  is 
indeed  just  what  it  should  be.  I  was  delighted  the  other  day 
with  two  little  books  of  Fiske  of  Harvard  just  in  the  same 
spirit. 

1  Bm  gping  to  lecture  next  Thursday  on  the  Centenaries  of 
1B89,  meaning  specially  to  trot  out  your  general  one  of  1789 
(which  I  think  most  people  here  have  thought  less  of  than  of 
the  French  one)  and  the  special  New  England  Revolutiuii  in 
1689,  which  concerns  Bigclow  at  Boston  more  than  it  does  you 
in  Alabama. 


'  By  MIk*  Auaten. 

■  The  present  Uinixter  of  Legation  at  Madrid  for  the  United  Slatea  of 
America. 

■  Tilt  Origin  mul  CroufA  ofltu  Engliih  Ca/atitihim. 
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To  J.  Brycs,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Oxford,  November  ii,  1889. 
...  I  should  say  to  a  Canadian,  if  he  asked  inc  what  to  do, 
•Choose  you  o( three poxsible  things': 
r.  Stay  as  you  arc. 
3.  Become  wholly  independent. 

3,  Join  the  States. 

t  don't  counsel  one  or  the  other,  but  choose  whichever  suits 
you  best,  for  all  be  possible;  but  don't  aak  for 

4.  Imperial  Federation.  Forwhy  it  is  like  Constitutional 
Despotism  or  Regulated  Anarchy,  or  anything  else  that  is 
contradictory  on  the  face  of  It. 

To  TH£  Rkv.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens. 

Oxford,  December  15,  1669. 

You  did  say  something  about  coming  to  see  us  some  time 
before  very  long.  My  times  are  now  about  fixed.  I  don't  call 
myself  exactly  sick,  as  I  can  cat,  sleep,  and  work.  But  they 
shut  me  up  in  the  house  and  make  me  drink  nil  manner  of 
things.  And  I  had  to  give  up  my  lectures  last  term,  and  to 
act  York  Powell  to  Rnish  about  the  Tapestry;  and  I  shall  be 
away  next  term,  with  him  to  my  dcput>'.  I  am  to  start  about 
January  10,  with  Margaret  and  Helen,  for  some  point  in  Pro- 
vence ;  thence  after  a  while  go  on  to  Sicily,  and  come  back,  I 
suppose,  some  time  in  April. 

[  have  been  largely  telling  the  story  of  Dante  and  the 
chaplain  ',  specially  to  Moore.  I  had  one  to  tell  you  back  again, 
but  I  cannot  remember  it,  sn  I  must  tell  you  one  not  so  good. 
Stubbs  was  examining  in  viva  voce,  and  asked  who  were  the 
chief  original  authorities  for  early  English.  The  man  blushed 
and  pulled  up,  and  needed  some  encouragement  to  speak,  and 
at  last  came  out, '  Yourself  and  Mr.  Freeman.'    That  man  liad 

*  A  story  which  T  heftrd  Id  ItAly  of  an  EngU»li  chaplain,  who  inquired 
who  Danle  was,  to  whom  he  heard  xunc  people  consitanlly  referring. 
On  being  inrormeil  llixl  he  was  a  mediae^-a]  poet  of  lome  tciinwn  who 
had  wriUcn  a  poem  called  I'Mt  Diinnt  Can»Jy,t.c  tcpllcd,  'Indeed! 
t  hope  it  was  not  ■  skit  upon  religion.' 
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nol  so  fine  a  perception  of  things  as  lie  (hat  answered  to  the 
same  question, '  There  are  only  two  original  authorities,  Bright 
(J.  F., !  take  it,  not  W.)  and  Green.' 

To  J.  Bryce,  Esq.,  M.P. 

December  15, 1889. 

...  I  see  there  is  a  strong  pull  for  Welsh  Discstabtishnicnt, 
apart  from  English.  When  I  met  G.  O.  Morgan  at  Syracuse 
this  spring,  and  told  him  to  go  down  lo  the  bottom  of  the  iheAtrc 
and  make  us  a  speech  for  ihe  disestablish  men  I  of  ihe  Olym- 
pioion,  I  told  him  that,  if  Wales  were  an  island,  1  should  be 
strongly  inclined  to  go  with  him, 

I.  Provided  some  means  were  found  lo  keep  the  churches 
of  Si.  David's,  LUndafl',  and  Brecon  safe  from  raging  Welsh 
Methodists;  but  that 

3.  Wales  was  not  an  island,  but  a  peninsula  with  a  very 
broad  isthmus. 

To  THE  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stepheks. 

Oxford,  December  29,  iBflg. 
...  1  don't  know  what  Gore  and  his  comrades  have  been 
saying ;  bul  1  have  noticed  for  years  that  the  Church  of  England 
uses  the  word  im^t'ration  only  twice,  and  that  in  a  sense  ap- 
plicable to  all  Christians.  I  suppose  any  tlieisl  would  say  that 
any  good  thing  that  one  says  or  does  one  does  by  God's 
prompting;  but  that  does  not  necessarily  imply  security 
against  all  error.  I  feel  as  if  I  must  some  lime  go  in  for  those 
things  rather  more  than  1  ever  have  done.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  O,  T,  history,  for  instance,  falls  into  the  h.mds  of  two 
sets  of  people.  There  ts  one  that  thinks  itself  bound  to  defend 
everj'tliing  at  all  ha:!ards-or.  what  is  worse,  la  put  sonirlhmg 
oul  0/  Ihdr  own  ftraeh  hislead  of  what  is  rtally  in  the  buok.  And 
there  is  another  set  who  take  a  nasty  pleasure  in  picking  every 
hole  ihey  can;  the  small  German  critic,  or  rather  ginsaer, 
grown  smaller  and  nastier  because  he  thinks  it  fine.  From 
neither  of  them  will  you  ever  get  trutli.  Why  cant  one  treat 
it  as  one  does  another  book!  I  read  Thucydldes  and  Polybioa 
with  the  strongest  presumption  in  favour  of  belief;  bul  I  can 
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ate  that  Ihey  are  hard  on  Kleon  and  Kleonienes  se\'era]ty. 
Where  I  do  gcl  puuled  is  ihe  Fourth  Gospel.  I  cannot  recon* 
cile  it  with  the  others,  yet  it  has  such  wonderful  signs  of  Irutli, 
One  must  be  sallsfied  uol  to  inow  a  great  many  things, 
I  don't  know  where  Diodorua  and  Livy  get  everything  that 
they  say.  Your  clever  German  does.  Oh,  for  the  lost  books  of 
Philistoal 

To  MH3.  A.  J.  EVAKS. 

Tunis,  February  ii,  1890. 

'  PUcc  me  on  Afric'i  burning  cotst, 

Wliosc  swarthy  sons  in  blood  delight, 
Whu  at  lliclr  scorn  10  Europe  Iwul, 
And  paint  their  vciy  demons  while.' 

So  I  learned  when  I  was  little,  but  here  I  am,  not  at  all  on 
;i  burning  coast,  as  it  is  nothing  like  so  hot  as  Bordighera, 
Oh  dear  no.  The  swarthy  sons  are  about,  many  of  them  actual 
riggers,  but  il'  they  feci  their  scorn  to  Europe,  they  cant  boast 
of  it;  the  Gal-Welsh  sec  to  thai.  H.  H.  the  Bug  himself 
cannot  be  called  a  leading  Bug,  seeing  he  is  led  by  the  nose 
of  a  Fretich  resident.  He  has  gone  away,  and  lives  as  a 
Carthaginian  countrj'  gentleman,  like  those  whose  houses  and 
lands  Agathoklfs  plundered,  and  comes  in  only  every  Saturday 
to  hold  a  reception  and  to  take  a  Saturday  Review  of  things 
in  general.  Florence  asked  if  1  would  like  to  go.  1  said, 
nay,  as  I  would  not  go  to  the  Paip.  I  asked  what  I  should 
say  to  the  Bug,  save  that  they  have  found  an  inscription  of 
ETtt)HMIOC  PnMAinN  BACIAEYC,  'and  he,'  one  might 
add,  '  was  just  about  as  much  Emperor  as  you  are  Bug.' 

.  .  .  We  went  about  a  tittle  yesterday,  and  much  more  to-day. 
Florence  is  enraptured  with  the  barbarians.  I  don't  see  what 
Ihey  want  here  in  Cyprian's  province  and  Gaiseric's  kingdom. 
Just  fancy  a  Dutch-speaking  king  at  Carthage.  But  I  am  much 
taken  with  the  buildings,  of  which  I  shall  have  something  to 
say.  The  bazaar  and  all  the  native  streets  arc  very  wonderful. 
I  studied  the  columns.  H.  and  F.  bought  stuffs  and  baubles^ 
Such  a  cacUe  of  every  kind  of  barbarian.  The  queerest  are 
the  she-Jews.  The  she- Mussulmans  veil  or  rather  mask  them- 
selves right  carefully,  with  black  masks  hideous  to  look  upon. 
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But   the  shc-jCWS,  nfTiii   ti   pivat  ritBvi,  ml  SiifuiTt   mi  nrojiarii, 

mi  om'i)'— ihcy  seem  lo  go  ftir  hryond  a  tftti'dtd  siirl.  Cnincls 
go  about,  not  very  big,  and  'lis  <)uccr  to  sec  ilicm  kneel  down 
to  be  loflded  in  a  narrow  street.  We  first  saw  them,  Mkc 
C  Mftritis,  browsing  about  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Wc  saw  two 
Bug-palaces  to-day  in  and  out  of  the  town.  In  the  former  wc 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  all  his  domestic  arrange  in  enls,  which 
are  rather  tike  a  steamer.  H.  H.  in  the  middle  and  the  utiiers 
with  cabins  all  round— a  ski/on  also,  where  they  might  meet 
and  scratch  one  another.  1  am  most  struck  with  the  so-called 
minarets,  which  arc  here  steady  sensible  Romanesque  lowers. 
I  fancy  ihcy  are  really  of  no  grcHt  age,  but  styles  don't  seem 
to  alter  here  as  in  Europe.  You  may  not  go  into  the  mosques, 
but  one  can  sometimes  get  a  glimpse  inside.  One  looked  very 
like  a  Sicilian  church.  Indeed,  everything  here  seems  made 
up  of  scraps  of  columns,  as  if  you  bmlt  a  whole  town  out  of 
Ravenna  basilicas. 

To  T.  HoDGKin,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

Ksirouan,  February  14,  1890. 

I  must  write  off  and  tell  you  that  I  have  this  morning  seen 
the  sponge  that  Gclimcr  wished  for'  (do  they  not  some- 
where show  the  aword  that  Balaam  wished  for  to  kill  the  ass  ?). 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  the  right  one,  it  is  50  big ;  only  it  is  so 
very  big,  filler  rather  for  a  |ll<iiriX(i'(  than  for  s  mere  i>.;f .  I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  like  a  pretty  big  spunge,  but 
all  I  ever  had  were  Tom  Thumbs  lo  ifiis.  It  was  in  a  i-mall 
gathering  at  Ihe  Vice-Consulaic  at  Susa,  not  Shushan  the  Palace, 
nor  yet  Pippin's  Sccusla,  but  Susa  here,  wcV  Hadrumetum,  which 
the  GaJ-Wclah  have  cut  down  into  Sousse. 

'  •  Now  thne  have  noics,  and  eyes,  ind  mnulhs,  and  iff*.' 
'  Gcllnicr,  King  uf  the  V«nd>l»,  hiik-iiig  been  ilr.fnUcd  111  bstlle  by 
Bcllurius,  A.i>.  533,  Ocd  lo  a  mountain  on  Ihc  border?  of  Numidia,  where 
be  lived  in  gjeal  hardship  for  ihr?c  months,  eluding  his  puniieni.  In 
reply  to  a  letter  urpni:  him  lo  siinendcr  himsrtf,  he  rcrusrd,  but  »ked 
for  a  loaf  ( nol  liaving  Lulcd  bread  for  ninny  weeks),  11  lyre  lo  oi'coinpuiy 
■he  ode  which  he  bad  composed  on  his  mlsfortuaa,  and  a  *ponse  lo 
baihe  his  innamed  eyes-     Procop.  ii.  6, 
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I  have  been  to  Carthage  once,  and  mean  to  go  again  twice. 
As  becomes  a  Neiher-Dutchmon,  I  have  been  trying  to  look  at 
thiiigs  from  ihc  purely  Wandal  (not  tundal)  poini  of  view.  But 
'lis  rather  hard,  Phoenicians,  Romans,  Saracens  will  creep  in 
unawares.  And  the  Saracens  are  there  bodily  and  the  Romans 
have  left  plenty  of  scraps ;  so  also  the  Canaanites  in  the  shape 
of  Bnalitc  inscriptions  and  their  own  skeletons.  Wandals  have 
no  trncc,  unless  there  be  something  in  a  basilica  ofThrM-iniund 
of  which  the  books  talk.    1  must  try  and  make  it  out  next  week. 

You  have  seen  so  much  more  of  such  things  than  I  thnt  I 
need  not  enlarge  on  the  general  effect  of  camels  and  barbari.ins 
—specially  ahc-jcws.  But  have  you  seen  what  I  saw  this 
evening?  Mussulman  families  playing  (February  15I  their 
antics.  It  really  is  too  bad  of  men  who  profess  to  worship  the 
same  God  as  ourselves  to  go  cutting  themselves  afier  their 
manner,  if  not  with  knives  and  lancets,  yet  with  swords  and 
spikes  and  prickly  pears,  as  if  H.i.il  still  went  on.  N.B.—  Did 
Hannibal  ever  play  any  of  (hose  tricks?  They  don't  leap  on 
the  altar  that  they  had  made,  forwhy  they  have  made  none. 
but  they  leap  just  as  well  without  it.  About  (he  men  in  mosques 
prostrating  and  roaring  1  have  nothing  to  sny— but  really  Ma- 
homet never  taught  them  this  mumbo  jumbo  kind  of  worship. 

What  a  funny  substitute  for  Connl  Roger  these  Frenchmen 
are.  But  they  keep  the  barbarians  in  thorough  good  order,  and 
Tunis,  Susa,  and  this  Kairouan  and  the  coasts  thereof  seem  nil 
as  well  looked  after  as  anywhere  in  Europe.  I  had  rather  the 
Rum-Welsh  had  come  than  the  Gal-,  but  I  don't  grudge  the 
Gal-,  a  great  piece  of  Romania  is  practically  won  back.  But 
what  a  strange  feeling  it  is  that  we  cannot  say  of  the  people 
here,  as  we  do  of  the  Turk,  that  they  are  oppressors  of  native 
Christians.  Forwhy  there  are  none ;  but  how  come  there  to 
be  none  I  How  came  the  Saracens  to  destroy  more  utterly  than 
the  Turk; 

To  J,  F.  Horner,  Esq. 

OR"  Susa.  February  16.  1890. 
Tis  a  great  pity  thai  you  have  not  been  with  us ;   but  I 
must  ibank  you  for  sending  us  to  Kairouan  at  all,  as  it  would 
not  have  come  into  my  mind  if  you  had  not  spoken  of  it. 
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I  knew  the  name,  nm  y^p  oS;  but  I  had  no  very  dear  notion 
where  it  was,  and  1  certainly  had  no  notion  that  it  was  so  easy 
to  get  at.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever,  though  part  of  the 
way  of  going  is  droll,  and  the  quarters,  though  not  good,  are 
not  so  bad  as  some  in  Sicily.  You  will  tenieniber  that  sa\'ing 
our  trudge  to  Trchinje,  and  a  mild  sail  I'rom  Corfu  to  Bucrinlo, 
'lis  my  first  experience ofbarbarians.  All  through  the  Regency, 
if  tliey  don't  show  you  any  particular  kindness,  they  don't  show 
you  any  particular  unkindness.  They  dont  stare  or  follow  at 
all,  aill)  less  throw  stones,  >U  which  things  have  I  Iholed*  !n 
divers  parts  of  Christendom.  Catholic  and  Protestant.  That 
ia  to  say,  the  French  keep  them  in  wonderfully  good  order. 
I  wish  it  had  been  the  tulians;  but  it  docs  quite  as  well  as  it 
is;  the  province  of  Africa  is  priiciically  won  back  for  Romania. 
The  mixture  of  East  and  West  is  very  wonderful.  Tis  odd  to 
sec  a  camel  close  under  a  telegraph  post,  to  sec  the  names 
of  the  streets  in  French  and  Arabic,  and  to  see  the  general 
jumble  of  nations.  The  she-jews  are  the  most  wonderful  to 
look  at,  but  1  dare  say  you  have  seen  them  in  Morocco. 

We  slopped  at  Cagliari  on  our  voyage,  so  1  had  my  first 
glimpse  of  Sardinia.  'Tis  not  a  very  sirikingcily ;  but  it  stands 
well,  and  I  learned  one  or  two  things.  Going  from  Cagliari  to 
Tunis  and  thence  to  Palermo  is  going  in  the  footsteps  of 
*Caroius  V.  Ai)g.  Orbis  Paler  el  Monarcha,*  as  1  find  him 
called  in  an  inscription  al  Cagliari.  I  don't  object,  for  there  is 
*  allcr  orbis'  where '.\yyi\oi  ku!  ^piirircfit  [—  Siifoi-fc]  kuI  uI  rp 
n^irf  i/jiifi'iioi  Rpfrrni^i ' /luiriAtuc  iifAir  ^fxinifuirm.  Excuse  me 
for  beginning  with  Procopius  and  ending  with  Herodotus,  but 
they  lit  quite  as  neatly  as  many  of  the  columns  and  capitals  in 
the  great  mosque  of  Kairouan  and  elsewhere.  That  Emperor 
is  not  a  persun  with  whom  one  has  very  much  sympathy 
(saving  thai  he  is  at  least  bellcr  than  Francis  of  France),  but 
when  the  King  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  goes  and  takes  Tunis, 
selling  out  from  Cagliari  and  going  back  to  Palermo,  one  does 
melt  a  little  towards  him. 

...  I  am  much  taken  with  the  Saracen  things.  I  see  that  the 
Rogers  picked  out  the  best  forms,  chose  the  pointed  arch  and 

'  Old  English  for  ■  endared." 

*  Procopius,  Brll.Colh,  iv. 3a,tvhc[icinllic  orieinalwc  And  tf/iiTTu'>t. 
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eschewed  the  horseshoe.  I  have  hud  two  trotsnbout  Susa,  late 
Hadrumctiim.  which  has  a  good  deal  to  show,  but  nothing  to 
remind  one  of  Agathoklfrs  or  Hannibal.  Kairouan  is,  or  course, 
the  wnndeiTuI  thing  of  all.  But  the  way  In  it  is  something  to  be 
endured.  You  go  thirty-six  miles  in  an  open  horac- tram  with  cur- 
tains, very  much  crowded,  mil  toIB'  !•«'  iirSfwr  ffup^upair,  as  to-day 
by  a  very  broad  Arab,  broader  than  the  philosopher  whose  name 
was  changed  to  niiiroi*  because  of  his  breadth '.  ,  .  .  Moreover, 
I  saw  a  curious  application  0I  tlie  law  of  distress.  A  shepherd 
let  his  sheep  stray  on  the  line,  which  is  finable.  As  a  shepherd 
in  that  wild  country—  for  from  Susa  to  Kairouan  i»  wild  and 
open  and  nearly  uninhabited— might  be  hard  to  catch,  the 
driver  got  down  and  carried  off  one  of  his  sheep.  Moreover  he 
whipped  the  shepherd,  which  we  don't  do.  All  Kairouan 
seems  built  of  Roman  columns.  It  seems  so  strange  that  bits 
of  arcading  and  vaulting,  such  as  in  France  and  England  arc 
not  to  be  seen,  such  as  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia  you  notice  as 
something  special  to  mark,  here  out  among  the  Saracens 
become  almost  a  drug— you  see  something  of  the  kind  In  almost 
every  hole  you  look  into.  The  great  mosque  and  its  cloisters 
or  cortili  (like  Paren/o  and  Salerno)  are,  of  course,  the  great 
development  of  all.  As  I  have  not  seen  Cordova— you  I  feel 
sure  have— I  have  never  seen  anything  like  the  forest  of 
columns  stretching  every  way.  "lis  much  broader  than  It  is 
long  if  you  count  its  length  from  the  great  door  to  the  Keblah  : 
mostly  fine  classical  columns,  some  Byzantine,  like  St  Vital, 
which  could  not  have  been  very  old  when  the  Saracens  came. 
And  how  many  camels  must  have  been  set  to  bring  them  ?  For 
as  there  was  no  Roman  town  ut  Kairouan  as  there  was  at  Tunis 
and  Susa,  they  must  have  been  brought  from  somewhere  else. 
We  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  great  minaret  for  the  view. 
I  was  surprised,  though  1  ought  not  to  have  been,  as  I  know  the 
picture  of  the  Giralda  at  Seville,  to  find  chat,  here  nt  least, 
minarets  arc  for  the  moat  part  not  slender  things,  but  subsian- 
tiaJ  towers  of  fuosi- Romanesque.    Many,  I  fancy,  are  Uie,  but 


*  Said  to  have  been  orlglntlly  named  Aristokles  *fter  liis  gnndfather. 
tnit  aflerwarda  called  PUlo.  fism  (AaTiii  (platus  =  broad;,  on  account  of 
(he  breadth  o(  hia  cliett. 

VOL.  II.  E  C 
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Dot  all  i  but  none  that  I  have  >een  have  mid'Wails.    There  is  a  i 
great  deal  of  vaulting,  cross  and  barrel,  in  the  smaller  things,  but] 
not  in  the  ;i:reat  Masque.   I  did  not  care  for  its  roofs ;  It  wantedJ 
King  Roger '  to  cover  it  with  dnpping  huncyconib.    And  it  alsol 
wants  W'llliain  the  Bad>  to  mosaic  the  walls.    It  was  a  fine 
thing  to  be  King  or  Sicily,  with  Saracens  to  build  your  places 
and  Greeks  to  adorn  them.  .  .  .  But  I  was  talking  of  the  big 
minaret—  a    broad    tower    like    my  Saracen    in  the   tram  at 
Kairuuan.    There  wc  heard  the  Muezzin  a-crying  lo  prayer, 
and  1  could  make  out  'Mahomet  cl  Resoul'— he  spoke  very 
clearly.    Then  our  guide   Assim,  oiUdal  interpreter,  gave  us 
a  little  '  sMmma  Ihtologiat,'  how  Christ  was  a  great  prophet,  but 
Mahomcl  the  greatest  of  prophets  and  the  last    On   Friday 
evening  wc  were  taken  to  sec  fiinaiics.     Haply  you  have  seen 
Ihcm.     It  must  be  some    heathen    thing  lingering    on ;    for 
[  learned  in  my  book  when  I  was  litllc, 

'The  Turk,  lo  vAriouB  errori  bred. 
Vet  learns  the  living  GchI  tu  dread,* 

And  I  am  sure  all  this  leaping,  and  drumming,  and  Eiaalits 
cutting  of  themselves,  is  lit  only  for  Mumbo  jumbo.  .  ■  . 

1  fnncy  your  brother  would  like  Lhx  Mundx.  I  have  not  seen 
it,  but  1  must  when  I  get  baek ;  but  fancy  Gore  and  Aubrey 
Moore  not  being  orthodox  for  some. 

Well!  this  is  a  long  story;  it  lakes  two  stamps.  You  may 
give  them  to  some  bairn  that  gatliers  them. 

I  should  like  you  to  be  here  vcr>-  much~I  mean  on  land,  as 
you  would  not  like  to  be  just  here  on  the  scjt. 

To  Professok  Dawkins. 

Syracuse,  March  i8,  tSgo. 

1  was  in  a  boat  under  the  cliGTs  of  Achradina  lo-ctay.  and 

a  horrible  thought  came  into  my  head.     You  geologists  say  that 

our  limcslouc  here  is  built  on  a  volcanic  basement,  and  I  have 

ahvays  thought  and  said  that  one  could  see  the  volcanic  base- 


I  Norman  King  of  Sicily.  ii3i>-i  154. 

>  Son  <rl  King  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  1154-1166,  covered  llic  wilb  of 
the  C*p|>etjR  PaUtiiii  [Royol  Cliapelj  at  Palermo  with  moMic. 
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merit  undcnicaih.  1  have  even  likened  it  to  the  great  w&U  of 
Civitu  Senonum  '.  with  its  masonry  of  two  dates.  But  to-day 
it  cBmc  into  my  head.  Is  the  volcAnJc  look  anything  more  than 
the  effect  of  the  wnves  }  I  should  like  to  know  for  certain,  as 
[  don't  want  to  say  anything  nbsurd.  Have  you  not  a  geological 
friend  at  Messina  who  would  tell  me?  Could  you  ask  him  to 
let  me  know?    Or  doe*  Admiral  Smyth  say  Bn)lhing? 


To  A.  J.  EvAss,  Esq. 

Taormina.  March  30. 1890. 

You  have  never  said  that  you  share  Margaret's  dislike  to 
a  big  sheet,  so  I  venture  on  one. 

I  am  kept  here  longer  than  I  like  |  but  I  have  been  looking 
at  things  here  again,  and  revising  all  that  1  had  written  about 
Tauromcnion.  1  have  altered  a  good  deal  in  order  to  bring  in 
your  view  that  the  ;iui  itpimht  thai  Dionysios  took  was,  not  the 
Castle  hill,  as  1  thought  at  first  and  as  Holm  thinks,  but  the  hill 
of  the  theatre,  and  that  the  two  aArofioMs  arc  the  hill  of  the 
theatre  and  the  Castle  hill,  not  the  Castle  hill  and  Mola.  1 
have  looked  at  it  several  times,  from  all  pinnts,  and  I  think  it 
must  be  so.  The  theatre  hill  must  have  been  fortified  as  an 
ukropolis,  specially  when  the  town  was  large,  as  the  piece  of 
surely  Sikel  wall  below  St.  Pancras  (March  31)  proves  to  my 
raind.  Holm  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  pa  axptiica^tc  by  reading  r^c 
for  tuiit.  But  that  kind  of  trick  won't  do.  Construe  your  book, 
if  you  can— you  generally  can.  if  you  understand  the  facts;  if 
you  can't,  say  you  can't ;  but  don't  make  a  tiling  of  your  own 
instead. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  Nazos,  and,  by  the  help  of  your  plan, 
found  Snycc's  wall.  Tis  very  odd ;  but  1  was  close  by  it  ta«t 
year.  You  wont  remember  my  saying  to  you,  '  I  think  they 
have  pulled  down  Ssycc's  wall,  and  set  up  the  pieces  on  the 
top  of  a  new  wall,"  Well,  that  is  literally  true  to  »omc  extent 
A  good  many  pieces  arc  set  up  on  the  new  wall  between  the 
orchard  and  the  fiumara,  and  those  I  saw  last  year.  Only  it  did 
not  come  into  my  head  to  look  in  the  orch.ird  for  the  real  wall 

>  Sens  in  FruicCk 
£  C  3 
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a  Tew  yards  ofT.  Tis  a  mighty  piece,  but  less  strictly  polygeoal 
than  1  expected  to  find  it.  Tis  much  finer  th&n  what  1  lake  to 
be  a  bit  of  Sikcl  wall  here  close  to  a  Greek  bit.  Did  Tlicoklta 
build  it,  or  did  he  find  it  ready  made  ? 

I  am  most  gmtcrul  to  you  for  al)  the  things  chat  you  ha\-c 
taught  me  on  the  margin  of  my  proofs  and  elsewhere.  Most  of 
your  remarks  have  been  worked  into  the  text. 

To  W.  SxitiMAH,  Esq. 

Marsala,  April  18, 1890. 
Tts  you,  1  Taney,  that  I  have  to  thank  for  a  copy  of  the 
CoHtnnporaiy  Review,  which  found  me  iit  Taonnina,  with  yoti 
ou '  Crete,'  and  Dicey  on  '  Referendum.'  You  don'l  seem  so  phil* 
Hellenic  as  you  v.-ere  in  times  post ;  but  your  facts  are  very 
valuable,  specially  as  touching  your  own  stay  In  Crete  in  past 
times.  1  have  no  very  burning  desire  for  the  annexation  of 
Crete  to  the  Greek  kingdom,  and,  if  t  were  a  Cretan,  1  would 
refuse  it  (Castelvcliimo.  April  aoi  unless  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  strong  dose  of  Home  Rule.  Nor  do  I  object  to  your  notion  of 
B  Euro[>can  power  lakiitg  the  island  in  hand  for  a  lime.  If  it  be 
fully  undcrsiood  that  it  is  only  for  a  time.  1  don't  want  Crete 
to  be  at  once  eaten  up  by  people  from  Athens.  But  I  am  sorry 
you  don't  so  fully  insist  as  1  should  like  on  the  absolute  necessity 
of  getting  rid  of  the  Turk  in  cvcrj-  shape,  root  and  branch,  bag 
and  baggage.  He  can't  reform,  and  he  would  not  if  he  could. 
But  I  nra  glad  you  don't  look  for  anything  from  the  Cirand  Turk 
poraonally,  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  worship. 


To  Mrs.  A.  J.  Evans. 

Somerleaze,  July  lo^  1890. 
So  you  are  back  again.  1  want  one  of  you  to  explain  to  me 
die  W'f,  the  tendency,  or  whatever  It  Is,  of  your  journey.  I  don't 
exactly  see  what  you  went  for,  unless  to  play  about  in  a  wood 
in  Bavaria,  and  to  be  able  to  say  that  you  have  gone  through 
the  archduchy  >  under  a  false  name  1     1  looked  for  greater 

'  Aiittrla. 
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things  than  these  when  you  set  ouL  But  Arthur  may  have 
had  some  mysterious  numismatic  and  gemmistic  ends  which 
are  too  high  for  me.  And  I  don't  forget  that  he  was  in  Sicily 
and  you  in  Liguria  earlier  in  the  year.  Still  the  net  result 
seems  chiefly  to  be  that  you  have  seen  certain  free  mammals, 
to  wit  black  squirrels,  whereas  1  saw  none  in  Sicily,  and  one 
yellow  rodent  in  Africa,  even  at  Carthage,  between  the  KothAn 
and  the  merchant. 

Now  as  I  am  going  to  ask  a  thing  of  you,  I  shall  begin  by 
correcting  you  on  certain  points,  to  put  you  into  a  good  humour. 
First,  1  am  sure  Arthur  will  Icll  you,  as  well  as  I.  not  to  talk  of 
the  'dual  Empjrf.'  Dual  Monarchy,  ifyou  please.  The  Empitt 
(so-called)  is  one  part  of  the  A/onarcAy.  Secondly,  don't  call 
the  child  of  a  roe  a  tt'd;  roe  being  a  deer,  its  child  is  surely 
a/awn  *.  (n  Greys'  park  I  aawaome  docs  standing  up  valiantly 
for  their  fawns  when  Finder's  little  dog  looked  at  them. 

And  now  furmy  petition.  1  meant  to  write  July7,St.Thom»» 
himself  and  not  his  eve.  That  reminded  mc,  and  1  began  to 
sing  as  followeth: 

(July  II.)       I  cumber  you,  good  Margaret,  inudi; 
But  there  is  not  anolhrr  luch, 
So  light  of  foot  ind  iwift  of  eye, 
The  b<ioks  upon  the  shelves  to  spy ; 
And  ckc  within  the  cupboard  deep, 
In  alt  the  darkest  halo  to  peep. 

There,  let  it  be  a  fragment,  like  certain  of  Pindar— [  have  got 
a  rime  or  two  more  iu  my  head;  but  the  tine^  don't  Rt  on 
so  well. 

'  Yet  in  h«  Of  IU  Coprtolut,  marking,  one  might  tuppcne,  gootllih 
tendcncici. 

To  Dr.  Turker. 

Somerleaze,  September  i,  i6ga. 
I  have  by  me  a  letter  or  yours  of  October  19  last  year,  which 
[  believe  I  have  carried  about  into  Sicily,  Africa,  and  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  never  written  to 
you  since  I  There  are  many  things  in  your  part  of  the  world 
that  I  want  to  know  something  more  about.  You  or  somebody 
has  been  good  enough  to  send  nie  Folilii  altnost  daily.    But 
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I  really  have  not  lime  to  read  that  regularly.  I  have  handed  Jt 
over  to  Morflll,  who  represents  Slav-onic  Interests  in  Oatford. 
He  is  always  glad  of  it  It  has  been  a  very  good  move  making 
him  Slavonic  Reader  in  the  University,  or  more  truly  making 
the  post  of  Slavonic  Reader  for  him.  lie  has  just  been  to 
Russia,  and  has  come  back,  having  found  nohndy  lli^rr. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  lately  in  the  English  papers 
about  Bohcinian  affairs :  but  I  do  not  very  well  understand  ii. 
An  agreement  has  taken  place  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Old  Czechs;  but  the  Young  Czechs  are  dissatislied.  The 
English  papers,  of  course,  call  the  Young  Cxechs  names.  And 
it  seems  that  the  effect  of  all  litis  is  to  put  ofTthc  coronation, 
that  is,  to  encape  iVom  admitting  the  independenee  of  the 
kingdom.  Of  course,  it  is  well  for  Germans  and  Ceecha,  aa 
for  English  and  Welsh,  or  fur  any  other  sets  of  people,  to  dwell 
together  in  unity  if  they  can ;  but  not  at  the  cost  of  giving 
up  the  lawful  independence  of  the  couuiry.  1  am  rather 
wanting  to  say  something  again  about  these  matters  in  con* 
neiion  with  Soutli-Eastcm  alTairs  generally ;  but  I  don't  very 
u-cll  understand  the  case,  as  complicated  by  this  agreement  of 
Old  Czechs  and  CcrmEins.  A  short  and  cle^r  account  would 
be  a  great  kindness.  But  1  cannot  go  through  the  Politik  daily, 
unleas  I  were  to  give  up  Sicily  and  everything  else.  Indeed  it 
has  not  followed  me  since  I  have  been  at  home.  1  shall  have 
to  go  back  to  Oxford  in  October,  which  I  do  not  at  all  like. 

1  sec  also  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  stir  about  llic  Italian 
'  Iiredentists.'  This  I  am  glad  to  see,  as  everything  that 
weakens  the  so-called  Ltaguf  of  Ptace  must  be  good.  I  wish 
them  all  good  luck  in  Trcntino.  Trieste  is  another  thing. 
When  Garibaldi  said, '  Men  of  Trieste,  to  your  mountains,'  he 
hardly  knew  thfti  they  would  iind  the  mountuns  inhabited  by 
Slaves-  There  is  the  great  difficuhy  in  all  your  bnds,  thci 
n^hbourhood  and  rivalry'  of  different  nations,  which  gives  the^ 
advantage  to  the  enemies  of  both.  I  sec  my  way  with  I'rcnt 
and  Cnttaro ;  I  don't  see  it  at  Trieste,  and  the  Lord  of  Trust* 
has  a  better  claim  than  in  some  other  places.  My  son-in-law 
passed  the  other  day  through  the  archduchy  of  Austria  under 
another  name,  and  came  out  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  under 
his  OWD.    You  know,  I  suppose,  that  his  presence  is  forbidden 
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in  the  one  and  allowed  in  the  oilier.  I  alu-ays  lell  this  to  people 
who  are  puzxicd  abiiut  the  dual  monarchy,  as  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  Its  nature. 

To  Mi«5  Edith  Thompson. 

Oxford,  October  a&,  1890. 

...  I  had  been  wanting  to  hear  Trom  ynii  a  long  time,  and 
wanting  you  to  come  and  see  us,  cither  at  Somerleaze  or  here. 
As  you  did  not  come  to  Somerlea/e,  you  must  come  here. 
I  should  say  after  the  Assizes.  That  will  be  some  lime  in 
November,  I  do  nol  yet  know  when.  As  you  know,  we  are 
lurned  out,  and  shall  take  refuse  with  Margaret  and  others. 
When  we  get  in  again.  I  hope  you  will  come  and  abide  a  long 
lime,  and  dispute  and  drive  me  Into  corners.  And  you  may 
come  to  my  Widcrlcind  lectuiv,  and  add  a  comment  dr  iV/ns- 
Mbus  Edithabiii  necnon  el  Edgivabus '  ;  for  wc  have  got,  by 
way  of  Otto  the  Great',  Hugh  the  Great',  and  Karolus  ille 
Simplex ',  into  the  deepest  mysteries  about  /Ethelstan's  sisters. 
Slubhs  has  somewhat  to  say  about  them  In  the  preface  to  the 
new  WilliatH  0/  Mattneibury. 

I  am  quite  another  creature  from  what  I  was  this  time  last 
year.  I  have  good  hopes  of  keeping  in  England  through  the 
winter.  Sicily,  vols,  i  and  ii,  will,  I  hope,  be  out  before 
Christmas. 

Clements  Markham  has  got  a  dodge  Ihnl  l-(enry  VII  and  not 
Richard  III  killed  ihose  two  boys,  sons  of  Edward  IV.  James 
Cairdncr  won't  hear  of  it  °.  My  Lord  of  Oxford  declines  to 
give  an  opinion  gratis. 

I  expect  the  Bishop  of  Emmaus  *  on  Tuesday. 

Get  well  and  IctI  me  something  more,  and  1  will  write  you 
a  longer  letter. 

'  <  Concerning  itliutrious  Editlis,  tihewise  also  Edeivaa.' 

'  Enpcrtir96a  973. niarneilEtlith,aisierorihcEngtisli  King XlhllHail. 

*  Hugh,  Duke  of  the  French,  933-956,  manHcd  >  niiicr  of  Otio  the 
Cical. 

■  Cliarlcs  (he  Simple,  King  <A  the  Wcst-Fnmki,  693-909,  nuLnicd 
■  sUlcr  of  King  ^IlieUUii. 

*  See  nrliclei  in  Hislorieal  Rrvitw.  April  unri  July,  1B91. 

*  Fatlcraon,  an  old  colli-Kc  (rivnii.     S<;e  above,  vol.  J.  p.  1$. 
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To  THE  Same. 

Oxford,  November  23,  1690. 
What  hss  become  of  you  i  I  have  had  nnly  a  card  for  a  huge 
time.  1  hope  you  have  not  gone  very  sick  and  unable  to  do 
anything  And  specially,  when  are  you  coming  here?  We 
shaJl  rejoice  to  see  you  any  time  from  December  i  to— I  want 
to  be  able  to  say  till  April  13 — that  is,  as  there  really  secran 
a  good  hope  of  my  being  able  to  stay  in  England  through  the 
winter,  I  have  a  dream  of  taking  out  my  residence  here  ut 
a  pull,  and  going  home  early  to  see  the  apple- blossom.  But 
Helen  and  Florence  don't  seem  to  fancy  that.  Then  I  would 
stay  at  home  from  April  to  September,  and  then  go  and  take 
a  very  mild  turn  beyond  sea,  just  in  Normandy  and  thcrc- 
abouta.  1  am  going  some  time  or  other  to  do  the  rest  of 
Henry  I— to  fill  up  the  gap  between  me  and  Kate  Norgatc, 
That  is  to  be  in  a  final  edition  of  Norman  Cmufufst  and  IVilUam 
Ru/hs.  Sicily,  vols,  i  and  ii,  arc  in  the  wrcichcd  stage  of 
Preface.  Index,  Contents,  Map— as  much  bother  as  any  other, 
and  much  less  interest.  But  1  have  been  someM-hal  called  off 
by  a  lecture  on  Otto  the  Great  and  those  times,  into  which 
I  have  thrown  a  good  deal  of  heart,  and  have  written  some 
things.  And.asperhaps  yon  know,  I  have  been  at  Birmingham 
Midland-presiding',  and  Hnding  out  that  Thomas  Attwood "  is 
nearly  forgotten  at  Birmingham. 


'  On  October  7,*s  President  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Initlttute, 
tie  (liiirlbuled  the  prt<cs  to  llic  itudcnts,  and  made  a  long  addrai  about 
Btrminglimn,  spcdallj  with  icfcreiice  to  il»  havinf  ptccnlly  been  made 
a  diy. 

*  On  Thomn*  Aitwood,  lee  above,  vol.  I.  pp.  13,  14. 
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Failimo  Health.       Dissatisfactiox  witk  Life  at  Oxford. 
Opposes  the  Proposal  to  aboush  Compulsorv  Greek. 

ToCR    IN    NoRMANDV.         CORRESPONUEKce.         JoURKET   TO 

Spain.      Death  at  Aucaktb. 

A.D.  1891-ie92. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  letters  written  during  the 
last  two  years  of  Freeman's  life  without  a  sense  of  sad- 
ness, filled  as  they  are  with  references  to  literary  projects 
and  plans  for  foreign  travel,  which  were  so  soon  to  be 
frustrated  by  the  lund  of  death.  He  was  now  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year,  his  health  had  been  broken  for  some 
time  past,  and  his  physical  strength  was  diminished,  but 
hi^  menial  vigour  remained  unimpaired,  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  work  was  unabated.  '  My  hesid,'  he  would  often  say, 
'  is  as  good  as  ever,  but  I  want  a  new  pair  of  Ic^s." 

The  only  mental  faculty  in  which  he  was  conscious  of 
any  degree  of  weakness  was  his  memory,  not  so  much  with 
reference  to  past  history,  as  to  the  incidents  of  his  own 
work  from  day  to  day. 

Writing  to  Canon  Venables  of  Lincoln  in  January,  11)91, 
he  says: 

'  Rash,'  do  you  say.  to  be  doing  Sidty!  Why  I  am  doing 
Ihaland  a  dozen  other  things,  irvt  yip  of;  I  do  things  belter  and 
quicker  than  I  ever  did:  every  faculty  strengthens  except  mere 
memory.    That  weakens.    I  very  often  am  struck  by  a  thing  as 
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If  it  were  new  to  mc,  I  say, 'I  must  go  and  work  this  thing  out." 
I  look  back  and  find  (hat  I  have  done  it  nil  ^nme  time  back,  and 
tJien  clean  for^tten  that  1  had  ever  heard  of  it 

In  February  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Eastbourne,  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  from  fog,  and  enjoying  more  sunshine 
than  is  commonly  to  be  seen  at  Oxford  at  that  time  of 
year;  but  he  did  not  gain  so  much  in  these  respects  as  had 
been  hoped,  and,  as  usual,  by  the  sea-side  he  felt  the  loss 
of  congenial  socicty- 

To  Miss  Eci-nt  Thompson. 
ig.  Grand  Poradc,  Eastboumc.  February  8,  1891. 
One  or  two  cards  and  letters  have  passed  between  you  and 
this,  but  I  have  said  nothing  (an  American  printer  would  divide 
that  itojA-M^,as  if  it  were  the  son  ofNoth).  I  do  wish  j'oij  were 
here,  or  somebody  to  say  soinellimg  tu,  tlioiigh  [  can't  say  that 
Eoscbournc  is  rich  for  subjects  for  talk.  Specially  it  gives  very 
little  chance  of  ir«(ii^(iowiv  ru»  ijXioj''.  They  say  that  greater 
light  dances  on  Easier-day :  so  he  just  put  out  his  nose  fur  a  bit 
to-day  on  Quinquagesiiiia ;  for  some  days  I  had  thought  he  was 
clean  put  out.  'Twas  mighty  foggy  yesterday  over  this  muddy 
arm  of  Ocean ;  the  whole  thing  is  muddy,  just  like  the  bit  that 
there  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  Sicily,  I  am  beginning  to 
like  Mediterranean  best;  Ocean  does  leave  such  an  ugly  lot  of 
mud  about  when  he  goes  down,  I  got  down-in-thc-moiith 
yesterday,  asking  whether  it  was  because  there  was  no  fog  in 
Oxford  tl:at  I  was  brought  hither :  but  the  sunliKhl  lo-dny  hnt 
cheered  me  somewhat.  For  some  days  1  have  not  felt  much 
amiss  except  great  weakness,  which  makes  me  easily  tired; 
but  I  think  the  sun  to-day  has  strengthened  me,  and  I  have 
walked  farther  along  ihc  shore  than  I  have  any  other  day. 
And  my  wits  are  all  right  again,  which  I  know  by  Ihc  best  lest, 
that  1  am  up  to  reading  High-Dutch,  To  be  sure  Giesebrcchl's 
Kaistratit  is  verj'  clear  High-Dutch.  And  I  have  just  read 
I.iudprand's  Lfgalio  and  I'tla  (Mtionis,  which  I  had  not  read 
for  years.    You  see  what  all  this  is  for,    I  wss  always  mightily 


'  Olnervlng  the  lun,'    Arlslaph.  CloH<lt,  305, 
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stnck  with  th«  bic  about '  duo  parvuli  Jmpn^torcs '— the  BouX- 
yapoKTi'.ynt  as  a  Utile  BaNl.  like  ours  at  Wookey',  almost  equals 
Burgon's  sermon  on  baby  Methuselah  *.  But  I  most  want  you 
to  talk  to  about  th)B~l  am  sure  I  don't  know  whether  that  is 
grammar.  Have  you  seen  this  month's  Forlniglillyj  Perhaps 
you  might  just  have  seen  it  at  Oxford.  Do  read  - 1  will  send 
it  you,  if  you  like-Oscar  Wilde's  article  or  the  'Soul  under 
Socialism,'  and  tell  mc  if  you  know  what  it  means.  You  sny 
that  I  say  ('1  say.  I  say.' they  say  you  say  '1  say,  I  say')' that 
I  don't  understand  things,  an<l  1  'm  sure  I  don't  understand 
3  word  of  this.  How  arc  you  to  do  with  no  govrmmrMt} 
Oscar  is  bigger  than  I ;  I  must  have  some  king  or  president  or 
something  to  keep  him  from  punching  my  head.  They  confess 
that  E.  U.  Lanin  *  is  a  lying  name :  so  haply  what  he  [they] 
say  [5]  is  lies— if  it  be  true,  the  Russians  must  be  the  greatest 
fools  in  the  world  not  to  rise  and  ninke  a  bigger  rcvolutian  than 
ever  the  French  did.  Still  'tis  no  afiiiir  of  ours;  we  arc  not 
answerable  as  wc  arc  for  Cretans,  Armenians,  and  Macedoniuns, 
and  the  object  of  the  whole  thing  is  plain,  lo  throw  dust  in  our 
eyes,  and  say,  'If  the  Turk  is  bad,  the  Russian  is  as  bad.'  May 
be ;  but  to  whom  ?  And  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Archbishop 
and  the  Cardinal  did  not  cure  a  bit  as  long  as  it  was  only 
Russiiui.  but,  when  they  heard  the  blessed  word  jew,  then 
they  jumped  up  and  said,  We  mtist  protcsL    Well,  1  do  rejoice 

'His  ^TBndi^liild. 

'  'I'hc  Inic  Dean  Burgon  preached  ■  sermon  at  Cliichctler  on  the  text. 
Gen.  V.  91,  39,  in  whldi,  enlarging  on  tli<^  blesiiiigs  uf  ainrrlagc,  he  uid 
■tut  the  wordi, '  ind  Enoch  w»lhecl  with  Gorl  after  he  begit  McIhuielBh,' 
clpnrly  li^niiicd  thai  hv  wu  a  much  belter  man  '  lilcr  that  darlinic  liltle 
Methuselah  uu  born  to  him,'  than  he  had  been  before. 

'  tit.  Thomaii  Terry,  of  CWni  Church,  Oxford,  h»d  ■  lr«k  tif  heglD- 
ning  all  hii  rrnurk*  with  '  I  m.v,  I  >ay.'  Having  heiird  thai  one  of  the 
youag  men  made  a  mock  of  lliti  hnbit,  he  complained  to  ihc  Dean,  who 
Bcnt  for  the  oScndcr.  and  desired  the  doctor  lo  slate  liii  complaint  in  hia 
pretence.  The  doctor  accordingly  began,  ■  I  uy.  I  say.  they  ^ay  you  uy 
•■  t  »By,  I  say."'  Sec  MnonyHtiaria,  or  Ttn  Ctrtfurw  0/ Obttrvaliiiit^  be., 
and  edition,  1816,  Cent.  Ill,  \  sv,  pp.  63.  64, 

*  E.  11.  Ljinin,  the  algnalure  appended  to  lotne  very  bitter  articlcB 
against  Russia  in  the  Fortfighlly  and  other  journala.  supposed  by  aume 
lo  be  the  production  of  three  men,  hence  the  '  he  [they]  Mjr{_sj.' 
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ID  the  snub  the  Tsar  gave  them.  As  I  said  aforetiine,  Let  every 
nation  ivallop  its  own  jews ;  but  I  can't  have  Fins  and 
Bulgarians  walloped ;  that 's  quite  another  thing. 

In  another  letter  referring  to  this  latter  subject,  the 
public  indignation  in  England  at  the  expulsion  of  Jews 
from  RuKsia,  he  writes : 

I  am  fuming  at  all  this  jew  humbug.  It  is  simply  got  up  to 
call  off  our  thoughts  I'rom  Armenia  and  Crete.  If  1  were  to  say 
that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  wallop  its  own  jews  I  might  be 
misunderstood,  for  I  don't  ivnnt  to  wallop  anybody,  cx'cn  jews. 
The  best  thing  la  to  kick  them  out  altogether,  like  King  Edward 
Longshanks  of  famous  niccnory.  But  I  do  say  that  if  any 
nation  chooses  to  wallop  Its  own  jews  'tis  no  business  of  any 
other  nation.  Whereas  if  the  Turk  wallops  Cretans  and 
Annenisns  it  is  our  business,  because  we  have  promised  to 
nuke  them  do  otherwise.  And,  besides,  if  you  simply  want  to 
abuse  Russia  there  is  Bulgaria  bullied  and  Finland  threatened. 
What  can  jews  matter  beside  either  of  these? 

To  Miss  Ei>iT)t  Thompsok, 

Oxford.  February  15,  i6gt. 

You  will  be  glad  10  hear  that  we  have  come  back  safe  and 
fairly  soutid.  I  am  a  better  crcBtnrc  by  a  good  bit  than  when 
you  sow  nic  in  the  little  room  here,  but  I  envy  the  new  member 
for  Northampton,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  his  admirers  'lifted 
him,"  perhaps, '  liUrally  lifted  him '— '  off  his  legs,'  That  is  just 
what  I  want  somebody  to  do  to  mc  ;  that  is,  if  they  can  but  lei 
me  down  again  on  a  new  pair. 

...  As  3'ou  are  not  here,  I  am  trying  to  get  Mea  Bernard 
to  come.  She  belongs  to  the  same  cbss  as  you,  those  whom 
I  like  to  talk  to,  and  who  do  nut  put  one  out  of  the  way.  Now 
all  carl-bodies  put  one  more  or  less  out  of  the  way,  though 
some,  as  Dawkins,  very  tittle.  Dawkins  has  been  sick  of 
a  'bronchial  catarrh';  as  Bishop  Lewis  Beaumont '  said,  it  is 

'  Bbho|>o(I>urh«n),  t3ie~l333,  who  w«sro  illiterate  tlinl  lie  liadjcrcal 
difficulty  in  teaming  hi*  pan  of  ihc  ocrvicc  bcfon:  liis  cunsccralioii,  and 
Blumbling  over  a  hard  word  eiclalmcd,  ■  By  St.  LauiE,tlic  oian  wtia  umitG 
thai  woril  had  no  councay  la  him.' 
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not  courteous  to  use  such  hard  words;  but  the  leeches  will  use 
them.  Anyhow,  he  is  mended  now,  and  is  going  about  as  usual, 
Markham '  has  been  here  again,  lo  the  satisfaction  of  many. 
'Twas  pleasant  to  sec  him  and  the  Commander'  sitting  on  the 
sofa,  telling  old  sca-siories.  One  was  templed  to  address  ihcm 
as  gods  of  the  sea  =  'irSpit  T^iVw*.  You  will  find  that  story  in 
Sicily,  vol.  ii. 

The  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  History  of  SUUy 
were  published  in  1891,  and  by  the  end  of  that  year 
nearly  The  whole  of  the  third  volume  was  in  the  press. 
His  interest  in  this  work,  which  deepened  as  it  went  on, 
was  a  relief  and  consolation  to  him  amidst  discourage* 
meiit  and  annoyance  in  connexion  with  his  professional 
dutia'L  ■  I  am  a-wcary,'  he  writes,  in  February,  iH9i, '  of 
all  this  professing,  and  I  shall  be  glad  lo  give  it  up  at 
ihe  first  moment  I  can.'  And  again  in  March,  'I  am 
thoroughly  tired  of  this  place  and  everything  in  it.  It  is 
all  so  dimppointing  and  disheartening.  I  have  tried  every 
kind  of  lecture  I  can  think  of,  and  put  my  best  strength 
into  all,  but  nobody  comes.  And  all  the  petty  things 
that  turn  up  are  just  enough  to  disturb  one's  own  steady 
work  without  awakening  any  interest.' 

The  last  question  connected  with  education  at  the 
University  in  which  he  took  a  keen  interest  was  the 
proposal,  originating  from  the  Head  Masters  of  some  of 
the  public  schools,  that  Greek  should  cease  to  be  re- 
quired as  a  compulsory  subject  for  passmen  in  the 
classical  Schools.  It  was  contended  that  the  time  of 
boys  and  of  j'oung  men,  who  had  no  special  aptitude  for 
scholarship,  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  learn- 
ing some  tnodern  language,  or  studying  some  special 

>  Clcmcnu  Mirkham.  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  tK. 

»  M.  Buncw^  R.N.,  Chiclicle  Professor  of  Modem  Hbtoiy. 
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science.  That  such  a  question  should  be  seriously  cntcr< 
Uined  at  all  excited  in  Krccinan  nothing  but  indignation 
and  dismay ',  He  regarded  it  as  a  most  glaring  instancel 
of  the  increasing  tendency  to  sacrifice  sound  learning  and] 
mental  training  to  utilitarian  ends ;  to  substitute  technical^ 
and  professional  instruction  for  a  liberal  education,  aban- 
doning  the  ancient  principle  of  the  University,  which  had 
been  that  the  first  course  of  study  should  be  something 
which  had  no  reference  to  the  probable  future  oiling  of 
any  man,  but  something  which  was  good  for  the  mind 
of  every  man  whatever  his  future  calling  might  be.  If 
Crock  ceased  to  be  compulsory,  it  meant  that  it  should  no 
longer  be  recognised  as  an  essential  part  of  sound  learning; 
that  it  should  become  a  voluntary  study  for  a  few  who 
might  have  a  special  call  that  way.  It  meant  that  Greek 
at  Oxford  should  sink  to  the  position  of  Arabic.  But  he 
pleaded  earnestly  for  the  retention  of  compulsory  Grock, 
not  only  because  he  believed  it  to  be  the  purest  iind  mait 
perfect  instrument  of  mental  training,  but  also  because  it 
vnui  the  first  of  the  Aryan  tongues  which  played  a  part 
in  European  history.  It  was  the  tongue  of  the  people 
with  whom  European  political  history  began ;  it  was  the 
tongue  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  existing  masterpieces 
of  European  litcr.iture,  the  oldest  and  most  perfect  tongue 
of  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Through  the  Macedonian  conquerors  Greek  became  the 
common  tongue  of  the  East :  it  became  the  tongue  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  the  distinctive  tongue  of  Christian 
thcolt^y,  as    Latin    became  the  distinctive   tongue    of 
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'  See  article  in  MatmUlan's  Magasiru,  March.  i8gi,  ■  Compuliory 
Gre«k,'  anil  in  Conhmforary  Rtvirw,  November,  1B91,  '  Gr««k  in  Ihc 
Univeniilie**;  and  compare  article  In  ForlttighUy  Rrviaa,  February,  1879, 
■  Shall  wc  give  up  Greek  ? ' 
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Chmtiao  law.  For  two-and-twcnty  centuries  the  speech 
of  Athcm  lived  on  as  the  all  but  unchanged  written 
speech  of  AUxandria  and  Pergamos,  of  Tht'ssalonica 
and  Constantinople.  '  And  llut  tongue  ^till  abides  as  the 
living  speech  of  one  of  the  rising  nations  uf  modern 
Europe,  the  speech  which  breathes  in  the  song  of  joy  that 
goes  up  from  liberated  Larl<isa.  and  in  the  cry  of  wailing 
that  goes  up  from  twice  betrayed  Joflnnina.' 

But  another  reason  for  retaining  the  study  of  Greelc 
alongside  with  the  study  of  Latin  was,  that  they  both 
belonged  to  the  Aryan  stock  of  languages  in  common 
with  the  other  languages  of  Western  Europe,  excepting 
only  Basque  and  Maltese.  And  none  of  these  modem 
languages  could  be  thoroi^hly  learned  without  some 
knowledge  of  their  elder  brethren.  It  might  be  possible 
indeed  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  French  as  would 
suffice  for  the  purposes  of  the  graceful  diplomatist,  or  of 
the  humbler  commercial  clerk,  without  knowing  a  word 
of  Latin.  But  for  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  languages, 
the  only  knowledge  of  languages  that  a  University  ought 
to  recognize,  French  implied  Latin,  and  Latin  implied 
French.  It  was  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin 
which  did  not  carry  on  the  Latin  tongue  to  its  later 
stages.  It  was  no  knowledge  at  all  of  French  or  of  any 
Romance  language,  which  did  not  trace  out  the  steps  by 
tvhich  the  later  stage,  which  wc  call  French,  arose  out  of 
the  earlier  stage  which  we  call  Latin. 

'Greek  and  German,  Greek  and  English,  Latin  and 
English,  have  not  the  same  kind  of  connexion  as  exists 
between  Latin  and  the  Romance  languages.  But  they 
have  the  connexion  which  exists  between  kindred  tongues, 
and  no  one  uf  them  is  taught  as  it  should  be  unless  that 
conucxion  is  insisted  on  from  the  beginning.'     The  con- 
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ncxion  of  the  Ar>-an  languages  was  the  great  dbcovcry 
of  the  age :  but  the  Universities  and  schools  seemed  to 
insist  on  putting  it  out  of  sight 

If  it  v;ss  objected  that  such  a  method  of  teaching  as  he 
advocated  would  increase  the  burden  which  was  already 
heavier  than  the  ordinary  schoolboy  or  passman  could 
bear,  and  which  the  abolition  of  compulsory  Greek  was 
intended  to  diminish,  his  reply  was  '  No  I  Such  a  method 
would  make  the  study  not  harder  but  easier :  it  would 
make  the  study  of  Greek  or  anj'  other  language  a  living 
and  interesting,  instead  of  a  dead  and  uninteresting,  thing,' 
He  maintained  that  in  language  and  history,  and  indeed 
in  all  studies,  the  scientific  method  *vas  easier  than  the 
unscientific  —  easier  because  more  attractive,  more  in- 
teresting. From  the  first  moment  that  the  child  bt^n 
to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  or  any  foreign  language,  he  should 
be  taught  the  connexion  between  it  and  his  own  language. 
'  This  could  be  done,  if  schoolmasters  would  only  believe 
it,  at  a  very  early  age.  Greek  taught  in  this  intelligent 
way  would  not  be  such  a  frightful  business,  and  even  the 
passman's  Greek  might  then  become  a  valuable  training 
for  the  mind  of  any  man,  whatever  his  future  calling 
might  be.'  And  one  more  advantage  of  this  method 
would  be  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  keep  boys  at 
school,  as  they  were  now,  up  to  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Many  a  parent  would  rejoice  in  this  shortening  of  the 
school  career. 


I 


'  I  hear,'  he  said, '  that  it  needs  the  wealth  of  Croesus  or  cl 
Aaron  of  Lincoln  to  pay  even  the  washing-bills  of  the  many 
and  strange  garments  which  arc  called  for  by  the  toilsome 
sports  of  the  public  school,  spread  over  so  many  years.  If  (he 
Inds  were  taught  intelligently  from  the  beginning,  if,  instcnd  of 
lime  being  wasted  on  Greek  and  Latin  verses,  they  were  taught 
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what  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  are,  the  boys  might  be  taught 
the  languages,  as  languages,  at  school.  Then  ihcj*  might  come 
to  the  University,  to  use  the  languages  by  study  of  some  of  the 
great  works  written  in  tticm  ;  and  they  might  do  oil  ibis  by  the 
age  at  which  Kebl«  took  his  first  class/ 

Had  the  proposal  to  abolish  compulsory  Greek  in  the 
University  been  carried  into  effect,  it  would  have  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  Freeman's  dissatisfaction  with  the 
condition  of  education  there,  and  would  probably  have 
hastened  his  resignation  of  the  professorship  and  his  de- 
parture from  Oxford. 

The  following  letter  to  Professor  Sayce  has  a  bcaiing 
on  the  same  subject. 

Somerlenzc,  July  5,  i8gi. 

...  I  hope  you  saw  something  of  my  light  with  the  school- 
masters, lirst  in  'Jupiter'  and  then  in  Macm,  It  is  so  strange 
that  these  people  conlcniedly  go  on  shutting  their  eyes 
to  the  grcjit  discovery,  1  won't  say  of  this  centur>',  but  of  the 
Inst.  For  Sir  William  Jones  took  that  step  in  Cofifiamlivt 
Philology  which  implied  all  that  came  after  it.  I  un't  s,ay  that 
for  Giraldus,  though  his  feelings  after  it  were  very  wonderful 
for  twelfth  century,  Jones  is  like  Edward  I  in  politics.  Since 
him  there  has  been  only  to  develop  and  improve  in  detail. 
{How  far  did  Humphry  Lloyd  get?)  Yet  one  hundred  years  and 
more  these  Bchoolmastcrs  know  nothing,  at  least  they  teach 
nothing.  Their  way  of  teaching  Greek  is  not  to  show  that 
Greek  and  English  are  one  concern,  which  quite  young  children 
caicb  at  as  a  game,  but  simply  to  make  ihcni  learn  something 
about  (Shttc-cv  and  fu>j3XuKa.  No  wonder  their  teaching  is  so 
useless. 

So  you  arc  carrying  some  Pharaoh  into  decent  islands. 
Too  bad ;  I  can  just  swallow  a  Phoenician  ;  but  Ramses  is  loo 
bad'.    Do  you  really  hulirvt  these  things  f    It  seems  to  me  that 

*  Ht.  Sliyce  liail  lold  h'leeman  Ibnl  among  the  populations  of  Ih* 
Mcdllernuiean  who  alUckcd  Ramses  MI  of  the  twentieth  Egyptian 
dynuty  were  the  ShokaUli,  whom  Egyptologisu  had  identified  with  the 
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all  of  you, £  XvSiHt  Xtrraiut  lol  (iniiaxo^K  are  111  too  great  a  hurry. 
You  arc  quite  right  to  gather  oil  the  Tacts,  ar  seeming  Tacts,  that 
you  can  catch,  bul  has  the  time  come  to  maJce  theories  about 
them?  Witness  the  Sikcb  In  Egypt.  Make  the  same  kind  of 
theory  that  I  do  when  I  first  look  at  a  building :  I  believe  you 
caL  it  a  working  hypotiicsis.  It  is  sure  to  be  wrong;  I  expect 
it  to  be ;  but  it  helps  nie  to  group  the  facts  together,  and  so 
often  shows  the  way  to  the  right  one  in  the  end.  Have  any  of 
you  got  beyond  this  stage  ?  Should  not  your  theories  come  out 
as  avowedly  belonging  to  this  stage  ?  ihcn  they  may  be  profit- 
able. Now  Teutonic  matters  have  been  thrashed  out  much 
longer,  and  Greek  mnttcrs  much  longer  again  ;  so  we  have 
much  firmer  ground  and  much  surer  rules  of  evidence.  Yet  see 
how  every  year  there  arc  new  fragcn  and  new  answers  to  old 
rragcn.  How  much  more  with  things  first  thought  of  only 
yesterday.  Why,  1  am  years  older  than  any  Hiltite  save 
Kphron  and  Uriah,  most  respectable  specimens  of  the  breed 
I  most  fully  allow.  All  this  struck  me  very  much  in  that 
Sikcloi -in- Egypt  business,  I  am  used  to  very  wild  guessing  in 
my  own  branches  ;  but  to  none  quite  so  Nvildasthal.  I  specially 
want  to  know  wh^t  you  think  of  that  note  of  mine. 

After  the  shoit  visit  to  Eastbourne  in  Pcbrttary,  the 
whole  of  the  year  1)^91  was  spent  at  Oxford  and  Somer- 
leaKc,  with  the  cxcqilion  of  four  weeks  in  Augtist  and 
September  which  were  occupied  bj-  a  short  tour  in 
Normandy,  on  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter 
Helen  and  Miss  Edith  Thompson.  The  special  obje 
of  this  tour,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  correspondence,  waa^ 
to  visit  places  connected  with  the  life  of  Henry  I,  of 
whose  reign  he  was  intending  to  write  a  history,  so  as 

SIculi.  Mr.  Sayce,  who  liad  doubled  the  idcntiflralion.  wu  <.-i>nverlcd  to 
it  in  1891  by  abscrving  thM  in  the  cut*  ukcn  by  Flinders  Peine  of  the 
clhnuloicic*!  types  reprvientf d  on  E^plisn  monumenta  the  bdol  type  of 
the  Shikalidi  vnt  identical  with  that  <rt  il)c  Ldtins,  while  no  other  type 
depleted  on  the  monumcnu  it  all  rciemblcd  ll. 
'  '  O  yc  HittilGt  and  your  nlliei.' 
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*  to  fill  up  the  gap.'  28  he  expressed  ii,  between  his  former 
works,  which  ended  with  the  reign  of  William  Kufus,  and 
the  History  of  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings,  by 
Miss  Kate  Norgate. 

To  J.  Bktci.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Oxford,  April  14,  iSqt. 
...  1  have  seel)  some  of  your  Irish  places,  and  some  others. 
In  1869  I  had  a  lalk  with  John  Bright^I  would  have  preferred 
Cladslone  if  I  had  had  the  chance— about  those  Irish  churches. 
1  said  piXiirru  111'' give  Iheni  to  the  Papishes  ;  n  Si  fi^*,  look  after 
them  in  some  waj-  33  antiquities— not  leave  them  as  they  are. 
In  other  words,  class  them  with  Cramletfis,  not  with  Croniicf//*, 
according  to  your  story.  But  I  could  not  make  B.  see  that  it 
mattered.  I  shall  not  think  Disestablishment,  <lc.,  complete,  till 
mass  is  said  in  Si.  Patrick's  and  on  Ihc  Rock  of  Cashcl.  At 
the  fool  thereof  in  1858  I  made  up  my  mind  on  that  head. 


To  Sir  E.  Straciiey,  Bart. 

t6  St.  Giles,  Oxford,  April  a6,  1891. 

.  . ,  The  Editor  of  (he //is/ofiftjy  Rrvirtn  is  nowS.  R.  Gardiner, 
and  I  will  write  to  him  about  your  matter.  Guest  taught  me 
to  believe  in  Arthur,  and  there  is  a  notice  of  him  which,  if  not 
history,  is  at  least  very  early  legend,  in  the  life  of  Giidas.  It 
proves  a  good  bit  anyhow.  Then  Rhjs  seemed  to  disbelieve 
In  him,  and  now  he  seems  to  have  taken  to  him  again.  I  tell 
Rhjs  that  I  live  much  loo  near  to  Avalon  which  13  Ynyavltrin 
to  give  him  up  altogether,  and  that  I  can't  part  with  him  to 
them  of  Strathclydc.  The  King  of  the  Atstiva  Rtgia  quae 
vulgariter  djcitur  ot  Sumonatan  was  lord  of  the  tyrant  of 
Cornwall,  but  he  did  not  behave  well  to  his  man  ii\nRa:ai  y\yaii6t, 
so  far  I  get ;  but  your  Mallory  is  beyond  my  reach,  and 
Tennyson  further  out  of  it  stUL  I  have  not  even  fathomed  the 
meaning  of  the  word  idyL 

I  sec  you  want  mc  to  sing  to  you  the  Battle  of  Himera. 


■By  prctercnce." 


'  ■  Otbervfisc' 
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I  should  not  at  all  mind  doing  so.  1  believe  the  literar>'  gents 
don't  know  that  I  can  write  English,  just  because  they  don't 
^ng  one ;  but  I  don't  fancy  they  would  have  much  notion  of 
rhythm  if  ihey  did. 

I  am  getting  old.  though  not  so  old  as  you.  I  find  that  mere 
memory  weakens,  but  that  all  other  powers  strengthen,  I  mean 
of  the  mind— legs  and  arms  certainly  don't;  and  I  envy  the 
newts  who  can  put  out  new  ones. 


To  Miss  Eoiiti  Thompson. 

Somcrleare,  June  7,  iSqi. 

I  look  back  at  your  last  letter  and  it  dges  not  start  so  much 
to  think  about  as  nsunl,  perhaps  because  it  was  written  in 
London. 

Thanks  for  what  you  say  about  Sicify.  The  best  reviews 
have  been  Guardian  and  Scotxnian. 

.  .  .  No,  1  know  nothing  of  Rudyard  Kipling — has  he  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Dean  oi'  Peterborough  that  built  ihe  turrets  ? 
—beyond  the  echo  of  young  Stephen's  wish  that  the  littery 
gents  generally  should  cease  from  Riding,  Kipling,  or  other 
their  particular  form  of '  litleriness '.' 

...  I  dare  say  you  have  been  chinking  much  more  of 
Baccarat— or  whatever  it  is— I  stumble  between  Bacharach  and 
Bollarat— than  1  have.  I  don't  know  who  any  of  the  people  arc, 
bating  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

I  don't  understand  what  all  the  row  is  about ;  tt  tftst  qiu  It 
prtniitr  pas,  Sic.  If  a  man  takes  to  gambling  at  all,  1  should 
think  he  would  naturally  take  to  cheating,  and,  after  all.  it  is  not 
so  bad  as  sclhng  yourself  to  ihe  Turk  or  several  other  things 
that  are  counted  '  honourable,'  1  am  far  more  interested  in 
the  Berkeley  peerage,  which  connects  itself  with  many  things. 
They  come  of  Kadnoth  the  Staller'  and  1  doni  belies-e  they 
know  it.    I  must  print  Pedtgnts  and Ptdigrte  Makers*  anyhow. 

*  The  refercnec  is  10  the  llaca — 

■Where  the  RudyanU  cease  from  Kipling. 
And  Ihe  Haggards  rid«  no  more.' 

*  See  NoTtnuH  CoHifHtil,  iv.  -fia. 

*  ConltmpotBiy  Raiiaii,  }aae,  1877. 
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To . 

Somerlcaic.  June  7,  1891, 
From  October  13  to  June  5  1  was  coniinuously  ai  Oxford, 
save  only  eleven  days  at  Eastbourne  of  the  South 'Sax  oris. 
That  was  for  certain  touches  at  the  throat  which,  perhaps, 
I  might  not  have  had  if  I  had  been  in  Sicily.  But  the  winter 
and  spring  seem  to  have  been  very  wretched  all  over  the  world, 
in  Sicily  as  elsewhere.  Some  lime  later  in  the  Long  Vacation, 
most  likely  in  September,  I  hope  to  get  into  Normandy— my 
daughters  despise  that  land  after  Sicily,  but  it  has  its  merits, 
(June  gt  and  I  must  go  and  do  some  business  there  this  year. 
[n  other  words—  I  may  have  lold  you  this  before — I  have  settled 
to  do  Henry  [.  And  therefore  I  must  go  to  Tinchebrai' 
and  some  other  places.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  you 
know  of  any  new  lights  on  his  time  since  my  vol,  v  and 
iVilliam  Rufus.    I  believe  I  have  all  the  Angevin  books,  but  the 

'  French  of  Paris  have  been  lately  doing  work  so  much 

belter  ihan  they  had  ever  done  for  some  ages  thai  there  may 
be  something  else.  I  always  fancy  that  in  the  war  the  Germans 
knocked  some  of  Ihcir  C*isl  into  the  Frenchmen's  heads,  and 
SO  loat  some  of  their  own.  1  'in  sure  some  of  them  have  got 
dull  enough,  as  I  have  found  in  Sicily.  The  French  have  been 
editing  Cerberi,  R.  GIsbcr,  and  others,  in  a  way  that  is  very 
useful,  but  somehow  they  can't  get  right  about  Emperors  even 
now-.  Ought  I  to  gel— ia  it  Prevosl's  or  whose?— edition  of 
Ordcric?  I  have  got  on  hitherto  with  the  old  one  in  the 
Norman  Duchesne.  Do  tell  me  i^out  everything  of  the  kind 
and  give  me  any  hints. 

Bayeux,  September  4,  1891. 

.  .  .  'Tis  just  a  month  since  we  sailed  from  Southampton,  and 
we  hope  to  sail  from  Cherbourg.  IV*  means  myself,  Helen, 
and  Edith  Thompson. 

.  .  .  We  have  been  out  of  the  way  of  capitals,  no  Paris  nor 
even   Rouen  —  all  La  Basse  NormattdU.     We  went  first  to 

'  Where  Henry  dcTcatcd  his  brother  Robert,  September  aS,  1 106.  and 
«0  oblBincd  poiseiBiDn  of  Nomundy. 

'  The  MS,  here  ia  almost  illegible.  The  word  looka  like  'ner«,' which 
does  not  make  good  senae. 
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Coutanccs.  whence  we  went  to  Saint  Lo,  and  lo  that  Hauteville 
which  bears  ihe  tempting  surname  o{  La-Guic/iarti.  But,  unless 
Tancrcd  and  aJl  his  sons  lived  in  u  little  plot  of  ground  with 
8  diteh  round  it,  like  a  small  moated  liuu§e,  we  did  not  Rnd  the 
nursery  of  the  Kings  of  Sicily.  My  companions  went  (0 
St.  Michael-in-pcril-of-lhe-sca.  1  stayed  at  Avranchcs,  fearing 
so  many  steps,  and  contented  myself  with  a  small  Michael's 
Mount  that  looks  over  Mortain.  That  is  a  place  1  delight  in ; 
1  had  been  there  at  lea<t  [H-ice  before :  but  wc  found  out  new 
things.as  the  Abhayc  Blanche.  The  next  object  was  Tinchebrai, 
which,  tite  direct  irains  from  Morinin  having  been  stopped,  we 
got  at  by  way  of  Vire  and  Flcis,  At  Vire  1  should  like  to  have 
stayed  longer:  fine  site,  castle,  town-gate,  good  church,  but  so 
full  of  people  keeping  Latfy  Day  in  Angus!  that  we  could  sec 
hardly  anything.  Tinchebrai  I  think  1  understand;  a  good 
site,  but  nothing  left  of  the  Castle.  Piers  to  Argcntan,  where 
wc  abode  sis  days,  both  for  Argcntan  itself  and  for  divers 
places  from  it.  My  comrades  went  to  S<^ez,  but  would  not  let 
me  come  because  of  rain,  but  wc  did  a  great  piece  of  work  by 
going  to  Oximus,  Exmes,  Hiesmes,  looi  spellings,  and  also 
Almcn^chcs,  the  Abbey  and  Ic  Chateau  d' AlinenCches:  just 
the  site  and  a  big  burial-tump  close  by.  I  think  I  now  under* 
stand  the  doings  of  Robert  of  Belltme  in  1103.  Poor  Abbess 
Emma  I  she  was  set  upon  by  four  of  them  at  once',  and  two 
Abbesses  Louisa  in  later  limes  have  built  such  an  ugly  church. 
Thence  to  Laigle,  seat  of  all  that  called  themselves  after  ernes, 
but,  most  unlike  ilic  eyrie  of  such,  not  on  the  top  of  tlic  hill, 
but  the  slope.  Thence  we  went  to  St.  Evroul  in  faith.  1  said 
I  would  sec  Ordcric's  home  in  any  case,  though  wc  could  get 
no  account  of  what  was  there.  And  wc  were  rewarded  by  the 
very  good  thirteenth  century  ruins  of  the  church.  Nought  that 
Ordetic  could  have  seen,  unless  he  burrowed  under  the  founda- 
tions of  the  apse,  for  there  is  no  crypL  Also  from  Laigle  lo 
Verneuil  and  Tillidres.  Tilliires,  a  great  border  fortress,  and 
not  more,  but  at  Verneuil  many  things— the  round  donjon 
which  assuredly  Henry  I  did  not  build,  one  church  with  an  apse 

'  Emnui  wu  Abbesx  of  AlmenMhea.  Her  kbbejr  wu  leiicd  by  ibc 
forces  of  Du he  Kobcrlof  Normandy,  and  soon  >ncrw(irdiburnt.A.P.  l>03, 
by  Robert  of  B«lltiRc,  >  rebctlioua  vnual  of  the  Uuko'a.   Ord.  fit  at.4. 
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that  might  have  comeoiiiof  Auvergnc,  and  another  with  one  of 
the  grandest  of  Ulc  French  Gothir  towers  -also  some  good 
houses.  Then  to  Evrctix.  The  Mickle  Hart  is  not  so  good 
quarters  as  he  used  to  be,  and  they  seem  to  have  messed  ihe 
bit  of  (he  wall  o(  Mcdiolaniira  in  the  Bishop's  palace.  Bui  wc 
had  a  line  run  to  Breteuil,  and  suw  with  the  mind's  eye  Jill 
going  down  into  the  ditch  that  is  still  there '.  From  Evrcux  to 
Bemay,  stopping  at  Beau m on t- 1 e- Roger  which  (lelif;!itcd  me 
much.  Oh !  such  a  dileh  that  the  old  Roger  made,  and  there 
1  have  no  doubt  iliat  Robert  of  Meulan  began  by  omwitUng  his 
mother  and  his  nurse.  Bcrnay.  Judy's  Bernay  '.  is  much  as  it 
was  thirty  years  (ago),  only  they  seem  to  have  knocked  away 
the  one  Corinthian  capital  to  slick  in  a  wooden  beam,  Twaa 
one  of  the  vei-y  few  in  these  parts,  fellow  to  those  at  Duclair  of 
Ihe  ducks.  Then  to  Caen.  There  said  I  that  1  had  ofteo 
before  seen  ail  the  things  in  Caen,  but  that  I  had  never  seen 
Caen  ilsclf.  Forwhy  I  stepped  out  the  town  aiter  ihc  ajl  that 
1  learned  of  Johnny,  and  yet  more  the  castle.  I  bad  been 
inside  in  past  times,  but  I  had  really  never  seen  those  grand 
ditches.  Between  Caen  and  Baycux  I  meant  to  atop  to  show 
ihem  Norrey  and  to  see  that  tower  of  Sccqueville  where  the 
Lord  of  Glamorgan'  was  caught  in  his  old  land.  But  rain 
hindered  it.  So  here  we  are  at  Bayeux.  where  Owen  held  that 
he  and  I  were  made  honorary  Canons,  and  where  I  made 
Johnny  swear  before  Ihe  Tapestry  *  Ego  Johanniculua,  unus  e 
viridibus  pueris,  devenio  homo  tuus  per  lotum  spatium  hujiis 
ilincris.'  1  have  yet  to  get  a  look  at  Si.  Vigor  and  the  bishop's 
Stool,  and  Saint  Joirc,  explained  lo  be  firorgr,  where  in  1105 
were  done  the  exploits  of  the  valiant  Brown.  Also  1  want  to 
Stop  at  Carcntnn  which  I  omitted  on  the  way  out.  1  was  there 
in  i86t.    'I'hcrc  will  t  hearken  to  Bishop  Serlo  and  look  on  at 


'  Jill'JulUna,  nilural  daughler  of  Henry  I.  She  took  put  in  * 
nbclilon  ■^inil  her  father,  and  was  besieged  in  the  caslle  af  Brctcuit. 
The  culle  vnis  forced  to  surrender,  tlie  drawbriilKe  was  removctl,  and 
Juliana  wai  compellFd  to  go  down  inio  the  moal,  and  wade  through  Ihe 
water. 

*  Judith's,  bccaiuie  Ihc  abbey  there  wat  founded  by  Judith  of  Brittany 
(In  1013%  tlie  wife  of  Duke  Richard  the  Good. 

'  Robeit  Fiu  Hamon. 
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the  great  shearing  *.  There  is  a  story  called  S/iavittg  n/S/iagpat 
which  !  never  read ;  but  I  csnnot  believe  that  it  outdid  the 
Shaving  of  Ca  rent  an.  That  is  to  be  the  end,  and  [  think  we 
have  done  very  well,  and  intelligently;  having  the  proper 
parts  of  Wacc  and  Orderic  with  us,  and  I  have  also  bought 
one  or  two  books  and  maps  on  the  road. 


To  THE  Rev.  N.  Pinder. 

Somerleaze,  September  6, 1891. 
,  .  .  Surely  members  for  Canada  and  Australia  at  West- 
inin>ter  would  meai]  that  Canada  and  Australia  were  in- 
corporated with  Great  Britain ;  as  Scotland  with  England. 
Remember  all  my  notions  of  Irish  Home  Rule  &hut  oui  Irish 
memben  at  VVeslminstcr.  If  Canadians  and  Irish  are  to  vote 
on  British  «£birs,  white  we  do  not  vote  on  their  affairs,  Britain 
becomes  a  dependency  on  them,  Bryce  (who  wrote  from 
Norway,  or  rather  Lapland)  was  asking  me  about  these  things 
Uie  other  day,  and  1  said, '  Let  the  still  dependent  colonies  do 
as  they  please.  If  ihcy  like  to  stay  as  they  arc.  let  them;  do 
anything  in  the  way  iif  postage,  larifTs.  anything  but  the  im- 
possible Imperial  Kcdcrmion.    On  the  other  hand,  if  they  like 

to  go,  let  them.    What and  such  people  cannot  understand 

is  that  it  is  possible  to  be  an  Englishman  and  yet  not  to  be 
a  subject  of  the  Queen  of  this  particular  Middle  England  in 
which  we  are  just  now.  Oh  dear,  what  a  lot  I  have  to  say  about 
that  in  Sicily. 

To  J.  Bryce,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Somerleaze,  October  18.  1891. 
I  had  a  letter  from  you  about  Wisby  and  the  rest  of  Gotland,J 
and  I  can't  find  it,  but  have  fallen  instead  on  an  carlle 
one  written  from  the  North  Cape.  The  second  was  in  answer 
to  one  tliat  I  sent  from  Baycux  to  Stockholm.  Are  you  sure 
that  Co/land  or  CoCiland  has  anything  to  do  with  Co/As?  One 
used  to  think  ages  ago  that  both  that  and  the  mainland  province 
had  to  do  with  them.    Then  wc  were  told  that  neither  had,  and 


■  On/.  Va.  xU  B.    Nona.  Cohi.  v.  844.     Sec  above,  p.  tSL 
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that  Gtatas  had  nothing  to  do  with  Goths,  any  more  than 
Claudian's  and  Grimm's  Gtla.  And  I  ever  used  the  illustration 
against  all  that  sttiff  of  Sikels  going  to  Egypt— which  Sayce, 
who  taught  us  to  despise  it,  has  now  gone  back  to,  because  he 
has  got  a  supposed  Sikcl  in  an  Egj'ptian  thing  with  a  nose  like 
M.  Porcius  of  Tusculum,  Such  arguments  do  the  ifitXuA'f>3afi»t^ 
swallow.  But  now  York  Powell  says  that  Cralas  are  Golhs, 
btil  that  the  island  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  suppose  Ctta 
and  Daci  will  turn  up  again  some  day.  I  first  heard  about 
Wisby  from  Pinder  years  ago.  I  wonder  if  1  shall  ever  get  to 
those  parts.  Il  have  been  at  Wisfwar.)  I  should  like  to  see 
something  of  Scandinavia  before  I  die;  but  there  is  so  much 
to  do  southwards,  and  1  want  to  see  something  of  Spain,  for 
Pippin's  sake  at  one  end  and  the  Saracens  at  the  other. 

...  I  am  not  happy  about  public  affairs.  There  is  a  gi^at 
talk  of  many  things,  but  not  a  word  about  Macedonia  and 
Armenia,  and  not  a  word  to  tell  ub  whether  the  next  Home 
Rule  is  to  be  the  real  one,  or  this  federal  nonsense.  And 
I  cannot  believe  in  'one  man,  one  vole.'  It  seems  to  upset  the 
whole  notion  of  the  House  of  Commufus.  And  1  am  horribly 
afraid  that  I  shall  have  to  part  company  about  DiseslAblish- 
meni.  What  docs  Chamberlain  mean  by  saying  that  Gladstone 
goes  in  for  Disestablishment  in  Wales,  not  because  it  is  right, 
but  because  it  is  expedient^  I  suppose  il  is  right,  if  it  be 
expedienL  1  don't  see  what  eternal  right  there  can  be  cither 
way.  In  Ireland  I  thought  it  expedient,  and  therefore  right; 
I  was  zealous  enough  in  1868,  and  I  shall  be  again.  About 
Wales  I  told  C.  O.  Morgan  at  Syracuse  that  I  should  be 
inclined  to  go  with  him,  if  Wales  were  an  island ;  only  it 
is  not  an  island,  but  a  peninsula  with  a  very  broad  isthmus. 
Then  what  is  Disestablishment?  I  really  don't  want  to 
see  Llandatf  and  St.  David's  either  desecrated  or  turned 
into  Little  Bethels.  And  either  in  Wales  or  England,  one  is 
tiindered  from  considering  the  case  quietly  by  this  horrible 
folly  about  '  National  property,'  putting  the  whole  argument 
wrong.  I  may  accept  Disestablishment,  if  you  can  prove  it  to 
nic  that  it  will  really  be  for  the  good  of  the  country;  1  shall 


'  'L«venof  barbariuu.' 
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fight  ttgainst  it,  if  it  ts  brought  forward  on  ilic  transparent 
falsehood  of  National  Property.  I  should  greatly  like  to  get 
rid  of  lilhes,  whether  paid  lo  parsons  or  to  lay  rectors.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  do.  But  I  believe  they  tell  you  that  we  are  to 
pay  tithes  still,  only  to  some  other  end.  If  it  comes  to  that. 
I  had  rather  pay  to  ihc  parson.  But  a  bishop  has  as  good 
s  right  lo  his  lands  as  an  earl,  nr  rather  better,  as  earls  have 
shirked  their  duties  more  thoroughly  than  bishops.  In  the 
only  (rather  forced)  sense  in  which  either  can  be  called 
National  Property,  one  is  as  much  so  as  the  other.  Strictly 
National  Property,  folklaiut,  agrr  fiubhais,  you  know  very  well 
that  there  is  none. 

Whatever  was  folkland  once  ceased  to  be  so  when  it  waft 
bookeii  to  A.  or  B.,  whether  earl  or  bishop.  You  may  make  it 
anything  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  National  Property  if  you  like ; 
only  in  that  case  National  Property  must  be  created  and 
defined.  But  to  the  daring  falsehood  that  Church  property  is 
National  Property  at  this  moment,  and  to  the  apparent  inference 
that  its  present  holders  arc  in  some  sort  intruders,  I  must  give 
all  the  opposition  I  can.  And  if  Gladstone  goes  In  for  such 
stuff,  to  what  am  1  to  turn  ?.. .  I  see  you  have  been  talking  about 
Mid-Africa,  [  could  only  say.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
places  at  all.  But  reasonable  and  intelligible  Africa,  why 
should  it  not  be  made  European  again  ?  I  always  snid  about 
Egj-pl,  Leave  it  alone,  'let  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  strive 
with  the  potsherds  of  ihc  earth,"  but.  if  you  must  meddle,  make 
a  province  of  it.  I  suppose  we  have  done  the  poor  Copts  — 
and  the  poor  Mussulmans  too:  for  I  fancy  general  oppression 
had  reached  that  stage  that  the  Mussulman  was  no  better  oft' 
than  the  Copts— some  good,  and  have  we  a  right  to  ^vc  them 
back  to  the  oppressor? 


I 
I 
I 


To  Mtss  Helek  Fkeemax. 

II  Waterloo  Crescent,  Dover,  October  aa,  1891. 
.  .  .  Yesterday  was  mighty  fine  and  warm  in  rooms  facing 
the  east,  as  is  this.    We  saw  France  clearly,  and  in  the  after- 
noon went  to  St.  Margarel-al-Cliff.    There  is  a  Romanesque 
church,  aa  good  as  any  you  will  sec  in  Normandy,  vrtucb  I  have 
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hnnwn  all  my  days  out  of  Petit,  Moreover  the  road  thither 
took  us  nearly  ell  round  the  castle,  giving  views  that  I  had 
never  seen  before.  The  land  here  looks  so  different  from 
cither  Somerset  or  the  parts  of  Normandy  that  we  were  in, 
without  trees,  hedges,  or  grass,  To  me  it  looks  dull ;  but  it 
grows  babies  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  the  Canlware ;  the 
landlady  here  has  a  twin  pair,  of  which  (like  eagles)  the  little 
sister  is  the  greater,  and  is  so  enclosed  in  her  own  fat  that  she 
cannot  walk,  while  the  carl-balm  toddles  merrily.  1  thought 
twins  would  have  eyes  of  the  same  colour,  but  these  are 
different. 

...  I  am  glad  you  escaped  the  branch.  That  ia  a  very  bad 
trick  of  elm-branches.  There  is  an  ode  of  Horace  on  the 
subject*,  which,  when  you  get  to  Oxford,  you  may  name  dth«r 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Latin  tongue  to  expound  to  you. 


To  THE  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 

Somerleaxe,  Wells,  October  35,  :89t. 

The  heading  just  above  Is  all  false— I  am  not  at  Somcrleazc, 
but  at  Dover,  and  I  expect  to  be  at  Oxford  to-morrow, 

.  .  .  My  wife  and  I  have  come  for  six  days  with  Margaret  to 
get  a  whiff  of  air  before  I  go  to  Oxford,  It  is  ruled  that  I  am 
never  more  to  go  straight  from  Oxford  to  Somcrlcnie,  or  from 
Somerleazc  to  Oxford.  Possibly  I  may  go  somewhere  in 
February— I  don't  know  where;  not  Sicily  again  just  yet. 
]  want  to  see  something  of  Spain.  Florence  is  getting  on  with 
Spanish;  but  she  100  has  been  sick  and  sent  up  to  Ilkley  in 
Yorkshire— maybe  you  know  about  it.  1  am  not  sure  whether 
it  is  not  in  Loidis  or  ElmeL  But  1  know  that  Bni  lihydtiing  is 
an  imposture — 1  mean  as  far  as  the  British-sounding  name  goes. 

1  have  not  been  in  Sicily  since  May,  1890,  which  seems  a  long 
time ;  but  I  don't  want  to  go  till  I  have  the  Saracen  and  Norman 
part  ready  to  revise  on  the  spot.  The  Nonnan  Cont/utit  \* 
mainly  written ;  the  Saracen  part  not  at  all.  1  am  just  now 
printing  away  at  the  Athenian  siege.  I  don't  believe  anybody 
&incc  Pbilistos  has  written  11  from  williin. 


■  Odes,  II.  17. 
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Uargaret  here  has  got  Archbishop  Tail's  Life,  which  1  don't 
think  I  had  looked  at  before.  I  found  out  his  practiciil  power 
when  1  was  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission.  I  admired 
in  his  successor  the  other  day  an  unusual  piece  of  accuracy  in 
this  ktuudcrmg  age,  when  he  spoke  of*  our  Lady  ihc  Quccn'3 
Empire  of  India.' 


To  Principal  Ceddes*. 

16  St  Giles,  Oxford,  November  i,  1891. 
Your  letter  struck  me  with  amazemcnc ;  but  1  thank  you  all  the 
same  for  it.  It  ts  very  good  indeed  of  you  to  think  of  mc  forihe 
Ciflbrd  Lecture.  But  I  don't  quite  see  how  1  could  accept  it,  even 
if  it  were  oflercd  unanimously,  and  if  the  subject  were  the  history 
of  Sicily.  My  strength— lliat  is  the  word  rather  than  hfallh  —is 
so  uncertain  that  1  don't  think  I  ought  to  pledge  myself  to  any- 
thing at  any  distance,  all  tlic  more  as  I  shall  want  one  more 
winter  sometime  for  Sicily,  and  I  had  thought  of  '9^-3,  if  I 
live  and  prosper.  Besides,  I  have  very  little  notion  what  the 
Gilford  Lectures  are  about.  One  word  in  what  you  say  1  can- 
not make  out.  It  is '  Theism,  or  Philosophic  sonulhiHg.'  Plcaac 
to  remember  that  I  am  no  nietaphyiiician,  but  purely  a  creature 
of  facts.  What  I  wrulc  about  Chrislianily  and  the  Geocentric 
System  was  simply  to  show  that  a  ceriaii>  pretended  argument 
proved  nolliing.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  all  these  subjects 
are  beyond  our  faculties.  Theism  and  atheism  arc  to  nie  both 
philosophically  inconceivable;  that  is,  1  cannot  conceive  the 
world  without  a  Creator,  and  I  cannot  of  myself  form  any 
conception  of  a  Creator  of  the  world.  Faith  must  come  in  in 
some  shape,  and  it  seems  to  mc  that  there  is  often  just  as  much 
faith  of  a  kind  in  the  unbeliever  as  in  the  believer.  Neither  can 
prove  his  case  mathematically.  But  Uncondihoned  &aA  Obftcfiv*, 
and  atl  that,  have  no  meaning  for  me  ;  so  I  guess  I  an)  not  quite 
the  kind  of  man  you  want. 

'  Sir  Williatn  DiiKuid  Gcddra,  Principal  and  Vice- Chancellor  of  the 
Univeralty  of  Aberdccu,  Knighted  la  (Oga. 
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16  St.  Giles,  Oxford,  November  5,  1891. 
1  have  been  thinking  over  your  offer  of  nominating  me  for 
the  GiRbrd  Lectures.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  iL  My 
Rrst  feeling  was  that  the  thing  would  be  too  abstract  fur  me ; 
but  from  what  you  say  about  it,  1  am  inclined  to  think  thai  it 
does  come  within  my  range,  and  that  1  mny  not  wholly  break 
down.  My  line,  you  know,  deals  with  facts,  but  1  think  there 
are  some  aspects  of  facts  which  will  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  foundations  which  you  send  me.  So  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  be  nominated  as  you  propose,  and,  if  your  fellow- electors 
accept  me,  1  will  do  my  best  to  make  something  which  may  be 
of  some  use.  You  must,  of  course,  lake  the  chance  of  my  being 
alive  and  in  pretty  good  strength  at  the  lime  you  speak  of. 
And  [  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  Aberdeen.  I  have  never  got  so 
far  north  as  yet.  Vou  say  you  wish  [o  hear  to-morrow ;  so  I  will 
not  enlarge  further  to-day.  If  the  choice  of  the  electors  should 
fall  on  me,  1  will  ask  the  late  lecturer  about  some  points. 


To  Pkofessor  Goodwin'. 

16  St.  Giles,  Oxford,  November  6,  1891, 
You  (lon't  knou'  how  thankful  I  am  for  all  that  you  have  sent 
me,  letters,  and  marks  on  slips.  1  only  wish  that  you  were 
not  90  far  off,  for  they  seldom  come  in  time  for  me  to  do  any- 
thing to  the  text ;  but  they  are  carefully  kept  for  ihe  benefit  of 
the  Appendix,  or  in  the  last  resort  for  the  Additions  and 
Corrections.  I  am  delighted  that  you  go  with  me  about  all  that 
Nissen -dodging  about  the  ten  and  the  twenty  ships  that  went  to 
Korkyrau  There  is  a  moat  pleasant  notice  of  vols,  i  and  ii  in 
Classical  Itevirw,  by  Holm  himself,  where  he  speaks  well  of  me 
for  not  ever  going  Bl\cr  the  last  dodge.  Mine  may  be  a  homely 
frame  of  mind;  but  I  think  it  is  a  safe  and  useful  one.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  German  giicssers  are  rather  like  the  British  joke- 
makers.  Both  follow  ralhcr  poor  trades  ;  but,  when  ihey  have 
taken  to  them,  they  must  go  on  with  them,  and  make  some 
guess  and  some  joke,  or  they  would  gel  no  breakfast  or  dinner. 

'  Pror«saor  of  Creek  in  Harvard  Uaivcni^,  U.S.A, 
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1  Stop  to  tell  s  sioiy.  Yark  Powell  heard  Ellis  ullc  to  mc 
about  the  HfirOndas  Ihiog  berore  it  was  published.  He  reports 
that  Ellis  said  lo  him,  '  How  odd  il  is  that  Frecinan  should  not 
seem  to  cnre  at  all  about  the  nteire,  but  should  want  to  know 
what  it  is  abouL'  Then  I  said  to  him, "  How  odd  it  ia  that  Ellis 
should  trouble  himself  about  the  metre  when  he  doc*  not  even 
know  what  (he  thing  is  about.'  I  have  looked  at  il  since,  there 
docs  not  seem  much  in  it,  save  something  about  au^oiit-iila  and 
mt — for  niT"»ojun  is  good  everywhere.  And  the  mclre  is  lu  my 
ear  hobbling  siulT,  as  perhaps  scaxons  and  choriambics  ought  to 
be.    'Tisas  if  you  should  sing  or  say  of  Judge  Grey  ; 

H«  wa*  the  tallett  nun  in  MiaMchusells ; 
But  now  in  Wubingtno  he  meloi  out  justice. 

No — [  'm  the  xcaaoH,  not  H£r6ndas.  That  is  quite  right  with 
a  double  rime  or  no-rime — I  mean  this — I  bad  made  it  right  for 
my  own  country,  and  got  wrong  by  venturing  into  your  state. 
Here  is  a  good  iambic: 

I  taok  the  inUn  Troni  Bristol  to  Torquay. 
But  here  be  scaxons; 

I  Idok  the  tntin  from  Bililol  td  Tttdntoo, 
And  th«r<  I  a^  ■  Cimous  Archdtlcon, 

1  sec  many  be  guessing  away  at  Htrdiidas.  Well,  but  Sicily, 
I  can't  go  through  all  your  points  here,  but  pray  send  i»e  as 
niany  as  you  can.  They  are  all  weighed  and  used,  and  you  shall 
see  the  fruits. ...  1  have  hardly  looked  at  Uic  new  Aristotle.  It 
seemed  to  have  notliiog  that  concerned  mc,  save  a  bit  about 
Tliemistoklcs  very  faintly.  Do  you  know  that  old  Keightley 
whispered  once  that  Aristotle  was  not  always  the  best  authority 
for  matters  of  fact.'  It  has  sometimes  struck  me  that  this  is  true. 
He  is  wondcrliilly  keen  to  observe  things  and  class  things  and 
put  them  under  their  causes,  but  to  chat  end  it  did  not  always 
matter  about  minute  accuracy— of  fact.  Of  course  in  thc/WiAa 
he  i.*  more  careful  than  elsewhere,  as  the  Slcsichoros-story  in 
tlic  Uhtloric^  \  and  he  ought  to  be  more  careful  in  tbe  Uchti^ut 

'  li. «.  i  5- 
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tlutti  in  the  Polilics.    But  I  wish  he  would  not  make  thai  strange 
use  of  iroXiTii'a  and  jr^viri"!  which  l&ads  to  Auch  coofuKion. 

noXiTtia  and  ht^Kiiaiia—ii  has  sinick  me  this  very  moment 
how  (hey  verbally  translate  your  iwo  great  parties.  J  certainly 
want  Cleveland  to  come  in  again,  though  his  very  last  end  was 
not  worthy  of  his  beginning.  And  it  would  be  a  good  move  in 
this,  to  re-elect,  but  not  inuncdiaicly.  [  learned  that  in  Achaia 
thirty  years  back.  But  I  do  not  Torgcl  the  dilTcrcncc  between 
one  year  and  Tour.  Still  I  hold  immediate  rc-clccdon  ;  yet, 
when  you  have  a  good  man.  'tis  pity  not  to  have  him  another 
time.     Will  tliere  be  many  Mugwumps  next  time  ? 

To  Principal  Gedoes. 
i6  St.  Giles,  Oxford,  December  8,  1891. 
Pray  don't  afflict  yourself,  as  I  certainly  don't  afflict  my- 
selC  Save  that  it  would  be  speaking  against  your  judgement 
in  proposing  me,  I  should  say  thnt  the  electors  have  done 
much  more  wisely  in  choosing  Fairbairn  \  ll  is  hia  line  and  it 
is  not  mine.  I  certainly  should  not  object  to  earning  £vmq  in 
any  honest  way ;  but  to  make  anything  worth  your  having 
would  have  made  sad  holes  in  Sicilian  and  other  work,  and 
most  likely  it  would  not  have  been  worth  having  after  all.  And 
1  am  sure  your  people  would  want  something  about  the 
Objective  and  the  Uncnnditioned,  of  which  I  fancy  Fairbairn 
has  a  good  stock,  but  of  which  I  have  none  at  all.  I  cnuld  only 
have  given  you  something  about  Zeus  and  Woden  and  such 
like. 


To  Tus  Rev.  Canom  Mevrick. 

16  St,  Giles,  Oxford,  December  ao,  1891. 
You  date  from  BhckUng;  that  is  in  England;  1  am  glad  you 
are  able  to  abide  in  this  island  in  the  winter.  But  is  there  any 
chance  of  your  going  to  Spfrin  in  February?  I  have  some 
notion  of  it  i  but  I  could  not  go  without  somebody  to  take  care 
of  ine  and  speak  the  tongue.  My  daughter  Florence  b  Icamiag 
it  fast ;  fDecember  33I  but  she  seemingly  has  some  other  plan. 
I  went  to  see  Cordova  after  seeing  Kairou&n. 
'  Fo/  CiffiKd  LeclufEr, 
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Kistory  or  (he  Church  of  Spain !  That '»  a  large  undertaking. 
My  Sieify  is  longer  at  one  end,  as  I  do  a  good  bit  in  b.c,  but 
you  arc  longer  at  the  other  end.  as  ]  shut  up  when  I  liave  buried 
Stupor  Mun<ii\  1  gucas 'iwaa  your  Spaniards  that  taught  my 
Sicilians  lo  bum  people,  as  chcy  did  at  Palermo  in  \-]-xx  There 
is  a  picture  of  the  procession  in  the  Museum.  I  don't  know 
much  about  your  subject,  bating  an  Arian  council,  which  made 
a  canon  how  to  treat  those  who  came  over '  dc  Romana  rcligionc 
Bd  noitrsm  Cnthoticam  lidem.'  Please  to  beat  into  people's 
heads  that  the  (lothic  and  Vandal  Arinns  land  ]  am  not 
responsible  for  Romansi  were  ngt  Nonconformists  or  Free- 
thinkers, or  any  such  thing,  but  men  who  stuck  slifTto  their  old 
mumpsimus,  the  first  thing  they  had  been  taught.  Thi:n  1  know 
how  J.M.N  eatc  sang  ; 

'  Upon  them  Bnif^'s  prelate. 
PrimBtc  of  all  the  S pains. 
Upon  lh«Di  with  the  cnici&s,' 

I  can't  remember  the  last  line,  so  I  supply  it ; 
'And  duh  out  all  their  bralnt.' 

Anyhow  a  good  rime,  but  anyhow  a  strange  combuant  and 
a  stranger  weapon. 

...  I  sec  you  have  been  signing  a  Manifesto.  Yoo  say  that 
the  Scriptures  are  what  they  profess  to  be.  Only  what  do  they 
profess  to  be  ?  It  has  always  struck  me  as  one  main  dilTerence 
between  New  Testament  and  Koran,  that  Koran  is  always 
talking  about  itself  and  saying  how  good  it  is,  while  N.T. 
(bating  a  few  passages  towards  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Gospel) 
hardly  ever  talks  about  itself. 

The  following  letters  refer  to  his  intctidcd  journey  into 
Spain,  and  contain  a  record  of  it  down  to  the  very  day 
when  he  bt^n  to  feel  the  first  symptoms  of  his  fatal 
illness.  Several  articles  written  for  the  Guardian  upon 
the  places  which  he  visited  in  Spain  appeared  in  that 

'  'Tbc  wonder  of  the  world,'  (.«.  the  Emperor  Frcilerick  II,  who 
died  A.  D,  iBjo,  and  wu  buried  at  Palermo. 
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journal  after  his  death.  He  was  accompanied  on  his 
Spanish  lour  by  his  w-ife  and  his  two  youngest  daugh- 
ters They  left  England  on  February  19,  and  stopped 
for  a  few  ri.ays  on  their  way  through  France  at  Limoges, 
Cahors,  and  Terpignan.  Their  first  halting-place  in  Spain 
was  Gcrona,  their  second  Barcelona,  where  they  remained 
three  or  four  days.  On  March  the  ist  they  proceeded  to 
Tarragona,  and  on  the  5lh  to  \''alcncia,  from  which  his 
last  letter  was  written. 


To  Miss  Edith  Tiioupson. 

Oxford,  Januarj-  10,  1893. 
...  I  have  kept  wonderfully  clear  of  cough,  and  such  like ; 
but  1  seem  less  and  less  able  to  walk  :  so  we  hope  that  for  that, 
loo.  Grenada  may  prove  a  remedy,  as  Syracuse  and  Bordighera. 
J  usl  now  Kate  is  here  with  her  l\vo  bairns.  Little  Agnes  (born 
DcL-ciiibcr,  i8go)  is  a  very  jolly  little  thing,  trying  very  hard  lo 
walk  and  talk.  We  have  had  llodgkin  and  Dawkins  here,  and 
Pindcr,  Stephens,  and  Markham  arc  all  due  before  we  start. 
Only  nobody  knows  when  tliat  will  be.  We  should  like  to 
stall  when  the  judge  comes,  so  as  not  (January  17)  lo  have  two 
turnings  out ;  but  I  don't  yet  know  whether  that  can  be, 
1  must  get  big  SicHy,  vol.  iii,  and  little  Sicily,  and  Essays,  vol.  iv, 
all  clear  off  my  hands  before  we  can  start.  All  arc  getting  near 
the  end,  but  none  has  reached  il.  Vol.  iii  has  been  a  wonderful 
piece  of  work :  but  1  hope  I  have  made  something  of  It.  I 
wonder  what  you  will  say  to  poor  old  Nik.'  when  you  read  tt. 
1  have  been  shut  up  for  two  or  three  days,  though  I  don't  feci 
ihal  there  is  much  amiss.  I  had  lost  my  voice  a  day  or  two 
back,  but  I  have  got  it  again  now.  Kate  brings  Agnes  in,  and 
that  is  a  very  pleasant  plaything.  'Tjs  so  odd  about  babes. 
One  is  so  taken  with  the  reigning  babe  that  one  cannot  remem- 
ber whether  those  that  went  before  it  did  the  same  or  noL 


'  Nikiu  the  comiDander  of  the  Athenian  forces  in  tbc  expedition  to 
Sicily,    See  Hiaf.  Sic'ly,  Ui. 

vol.  IL  G  g 
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...  I  have  flnifihed  Gardiner^  voL  UL  He  makes  out  .n  vast 
number  of  things  lliat  one  never  before  heard  of,  and  he  leaves 
out  a  vast  niimbcr  that  one  had  well  in  one's  head.  There 
v,-As  a  great  cake  of  wax  by  way  of  a  night-light  before  Charles 
was  beheaded,  and  all  about  rhe  soldiers  spitting  on  him,  and 
Bishop  Juxon  talking  about  stagrs'.  If  he  had  fniind  out  that 
these  were  not  so,  1  think  he  should  say  so,  as  one  knows  them 
BO  well  But  what  a  time  Cromwell  always  look  to  make  up  his 
mind,  and  how  often  he  changed  it  It  is  very  hard  work  to 
think  that  he  was  always  sincere.  Altogether  the  whole  lime 
is  bollicring,  at  least  Co  me,  as  I  can't  go  in  heartily  for  any 
party.  'Tis  a  relief  lu  fly  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  shout 
for  the  Sword  of  the  Lord  and  Earl  Simon  without  any  mis- 
giving any  way.  Docs  not  he  unite  all  that  is  good  on  any 
tidti  Anyhow  scvcnlccmh  century  men  arc  better  than  fif- 
teenth ;  ihcy  did  Rght  about  something. 

.  .  .  (January  17.)  1  read  a  bit  of  BlawJif  Lady  Fitlaisf*,  as 
she  lay  on  the  table,  but  I  could  make  nothing  of  it.  How 
C  uld  anybody  be  '  Lady  Falaise '  ?  And  of  George  Gissng 
and  Nrw  Gmb  Sirmi*  I  know  nought.  But  I  have  for  the  first 
time  been  reading  a  Greek  novel.  I  don't  mean  a  new  one,  but 
perhaps  a.d.  600,  mart  or  Uss.  The  Loves  of  Chaireas  and 
Kallirhoi>,  by  Charit6n  of  Apbrodisias*.  [  read  it  because 
Kallirbofi  is  daughter  of  Hcrraokrates  of  Syracuse.  Lilcc 
a  Homeric  or  a  modern  story,  it  turns  on  marriage.  But 
suggests  one  or  two  curious  questions  for  canonists,  If  a 
woman  !s  dead  and  buried  and  comes  to  life  again,  is  she  any 
longer  bound  to  her  first  husband  ?  Then,  if  she  takes  a  second 
and  afterwards  meets  the  first,  should  she  go  back  to  the  first  ? 
Setting  aside  motives  and  details,  some  very  curious,  that  is 
pretty  well  the  story  of  KallirhoC.     All  the  characters,  save 


'  The  reference  is  to  some  of  Juxon's  last  words  to  the  king  on  the 
KaBbld,  '  There  is  but  one  slage  more  :  it  is  ■  «horl  one,  but  you  majr 
eonaidcr  il  will  noon  curry  you  n  very  grent  way.    It  will  cany  you  froB  j 
•trtli  to  heaven.'   See  'I.lfc  of  Juxon'  in  Hook's  Linn  o/lAi  ArtAbiikofit, 
voL  vi.  p.  413. 

*  By  J.  H.  Sliortliouie. 

*  A  nov«l  In  thre«  volt.,  by  G.  G.  Gliaing. 

*  Sec  t/at. «/ Sicily,  ill.  730-730. 
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one  or  two  pirates  and  tyrants,  are  as  respectable  as  Quakers. 
The  great  king  Artaxerxes  is  a  very  decent  kind  of  person, 
and  his  queen  Stateira  admirable. 

To  C  S.  RocNDELt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Oxford,  January  16,  1899. 

1  am  afraid  I  can't  do  mucli  to  help  you  about  Albert  Univer- 
sity, save  to  curse  the  name  of  it.  Victoria  University  was 
very  low ;  Albert  University  Is  lower  still.  V.  U.  did  at  least 
express  a  date.  A.  U.  may  mislead  people  as  to  a  date.  How 
queer  is  that  love  of  cringing  for  its  own  sake,  when  you  get 
nothing  by  it.  It  was  intelligible  when  there  was  the  chance  of 
getting  the  forfeited  estate  of  the  next  beheaded  duke. 

But  you  may  first  enlarge  on  the  fact  that  the  present  London 
University  is  no  universty  at  alL  A  mere  examining  board  is 
not  a  university. 

Then,  secondly,  I  hate  London  and  all  that  is  in  it  (save 
some  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  1  would  gladly  see  elsewhere); 
Still  t  cannot  deny  that  the  planting  of  univcmiics  in  big  towns 
has  all  precedent  for  it.  Therefore  I  rejoice  over  Manchester, 
if  only  it  would  cnllitsclf  Manchester,  and  not  that  silly  Victoria. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  there  be  many  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment who  still  believe  (ns  they  did  at  the  last  University  debate) 
that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  were  planted  (like 
some  monasteries)  under  green  trees,  and  that  the  towns  grew 
up  round  them. 

What  is  the  matter  about  religious  tests  ?  Surely  they  are, 
in  the  year  1892,  wholly  out  of  place  in  a  univet^tly,  a  thing 
essentially  public.  But  what  is  the  harm  of  them  in  a  college 
or  hall,  a  thing  essentially  domestic  i  I  have  no  evil  will  to 
Keble,  save  that  it  should  not  call  itself  a  college ;  only  in  that 
matter  I  have  somewhat  clipped  its  wings.  And  I  told  Fair- 
bairn  that  I  would  like  to  see  Mansfield  incorporated  as  a  real 
college.     Its  present  position  leads  to  all  manner  of  confusions. 

But  perhaps  I  should  not  say  fra/s.  For  Us/s,  in  the  strict 
sense,  I  loathe  in  all  cases.  1  mean  that  the  University  should 
not  enforce  conformity  to  any  particular  religious  worship, 
while  I  see  no  reason  why  a  particular  college  or  hall  should 

Dot. 
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To  THE  Rev.  W.  Hujer. 

Oxrord,  January  241  *^9^ 
...  I  don't  know  now  when  wc  shall  be  off  for  Spain, 
perhaps  no  sooner  than  you ;  it  depends  on  several  things, 
and  I  leave  it  lo  Helen  .ind  Florence.  It  is  F.  who  will  huvc  to 
talk  for  us.  I  wish  I  cuultl  talk  something,  luid  the  siupid  thing 
is  (hat  1  could  talk  better  twenty  or  thirty  years  back  than  1  can 
now.  Bcrore  I  go  I  must  get  three  things  done.  Siafy,  voL  Ui, 
£*Mys,  iv,  little  SiciJy,  i.  EsMiys  does  not  want  much  more 
doing.  1  have  been  looking  at  Street's  Gotkie  Arehitttturt  in 
Spaiu.  It  is  so  odd  how  architectural  writers  never  know  the 
simplest  facts  of  history.  Petit  years  ago  noticed  that  Strass- 
burg  and  all  Elsass  were  German  in  buildings,  language,  and 
everything  else ;  but  be  seems  to  think  it  odd  that  it  was  so. 
So  Street  goes  on  about  French  influence  in  Spanish  arehitec- 
turc.  This  is  a  very  real  thing  in  some  places,  answering  to 
KAln  in  Germany  and  Westminster  here.  Dut  he  mixes  up 
vrith  this  the  fact  that  Southern  Gaul  and  Catalonia  naturally 
have  the  same  architecture  as  they  have  the  same  language. 
And  so  he  gets  puzzled  and  puzzled,  till  at  lost,  at  the  moment 
of  leaving  Spain,  he  linds  out  that  Roussillon  once  was  Spanish ; 
but  he  still  docs  not  know  that,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  calls 
Toulouse  '  Frencli,'  Cerona  was  '  French '  too,  and  that  ArlcB 
was  not '  French '  at  all. 


To  Professor  Dawkiss, 

Oxford,  February  14. 1892. 

I  start  for  Spain  on  Friday  Tiratitot  aui&i ' ;  that  is,  we  arc  all 
going  in  a  body.  We  expect  ta  be  away  about  two  months, 
and,  while  wc  arc  away,  SomerleoMe  is  a  better  address  than 
this,  as  things  are  safer  to  go  on  regularly.  Wc  get  in  by 
Perpignan  and  Gcrona,  and  so  creep  along  the  cast  coast  till  wc 
can  strike  south  for  the  Saracen  places. 

How  are  you  all  ?  We  have  kept  on  pretty  well ;  but  I  am 
still  bad  on  the  legs,  as  you  saw  me  last.  I  feel  sure  (hat  tf 
I  were  at  Syracuse  I  could  track  out  Dionysius'  wall  as  usual ; 

'  •land  Uiree  olben.' 
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and  I  dare  sajr  I  shall  And  something  in  Spain  to  set  me  a-going 
equally.  MurN-iedro,  that  was  Saguntum,  would,  I  dare  say, 
serve  the  turn,  and  [  hope  to  gel  there. 

. . .  Kate  has  been  here  with  Basil  and  Agnes.  The  bonniest 
little  bairn  she  is,  and  specially  to  see  her  sit  on  the  floor  and 
look  up  at  Bnync'  ivith  mute  wonder. 

...  I  have  done  with  proofs  of  fssflys.  and  I  have  the  last 
of  the  Contents  of  Sicily.  But  I  have  fear  ihst  little  Sicily  may 
follow  me  into  Spain. 

To  J.  B.  BoRV,  Eso. 

Cahors,  February  aa,  1S92. 

1  did  not  sec  your  Scottish  Rnirw  of  me  till  a  few  daya 
before  I  Icfi  Oxford.  ...  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you 
enough  for  it.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  that  lias 
appeared :  for  there  has  been  00  other  of  the  same  class- 
nothing  but  newspapers,  .  .  .  You  understand  me  as  nobody 
ebe  dues.  I  specially  thank  you  for  what  you  say  about  my 
supposed  dilTuseness,  and  repetition.  They  just  say  it  because 
it  is  the  regular  thing  to  say.  A.  said  that  my  little  H'illiant  Hit 
Conqueror  was  '  diffuse '  because  it  is  the  rule  for  every  penny- 
a-ltner  to  say  that  anything  I  write  is  '  diffuse.'  But  you  say  as 
well  as  1  that  there  is  a  time  to  tlijffudt,  and  a  lime  to  refrain 
from  diffnding.  Well,  big  Sicily  is  the  time  to  diffude,  and 
little  Sicily  is  the  time  to  refrain,  but  of  course  all  the  '  littery 
gents 'will  say  that  litltt  is  diffuse,  because  they  must  say  it: 
Ihey  have  nothing  else  to  say.  Of  course  they  have  not  read 
big  or  little.  The  dilemma  always  is  this.  One  has  said  a  thing, 
A,  loot  limes,  and  is  tired  of  saying  it.  Shall  one  say  it  the 
looaiid  time  or  not  i  If  one  says  it,  one  lot  crj'  out  'wearisome 
repetition.'  If  from  weariness  one  leaves  it  unsaid,  up  starts 
some  chap  who  heard  of  it  for  the  first  time  the  ivcck  before, 
'  Mr.  Freeman  has  forgotten  A.'  '  He  has  omitted  to  notice  A," 
&c.  Remember  that  I  have  been  charged  with  nrglrcUHg  /Ar 
Eastfnt  Empirf.    Such  be  ihe  '  littery  gents,'  .  .  . 

We  arc  four  of  us  crawling  towards  Spain,  and  expect  to  be 
back  in  Oxford  some  time  in  April. 

'  The  Rev.  T.  V.  Baync,  Studeat  of  Clirist  Church. 
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To  Miss  Eoini  Thompsoh. 

Perpignan,  February  24,  1893. 

We  left  Oxford  on  Friday,  Helen  and  Florence  by  Dover, 
Eleanor  and  I  by  Southampton,  meeting  at  Paris.  1  believe 
we  ought  to  have  gone  on  that  night  for  Toulouse ;  but  I  was 
loo  utterly  tired.  You  know  that,  though  1  have  not  realty) 
been  sick  for  many  months,  1  have  been  a^  much  shut  up 
and  coddled  as  if  1  had  been  sick,  and  I  had  ifot  very  bad 
on  the  legs,  but  I  havL-  begun  to  mend  just  as  1  did  in  Nor- 
mandy. Anyhow  it  is  a  blessing  (o  see  aomelhing  else  than 
the  Woodstock  and  Banbury  Road  and  now  and  then  the  park. 
I  really  have  not  been  further  than  that  since  October  a6.  And 
till  iD-day  I  had  not  been  in  a  carriage  to  go  anywhilhcr  since 
a  few  days  before  that,  when  1  was  with  Margaret  at  Dover. 
I  believe  all  this  is  to  explain  why  I  was  so  lired  at  Paris. 
Anyhow  we  did  not  go  on,  and  found  that  there  were  no  good 
trains  by  dny.  So  wc  stopped  at  Limoges,  where  1  did  not  even 
gel  to  sec  how  they  had  hooked  on  the  new  nnvc  to  the  old 
tower,  and  at  Cahors,  where  I  did  trot  out  a  little  bit,  and  found 
that  1  could  already  walk  much  better  than  1  could  at  Oxford. 
Thence  hither  yesterday,  asrd ;  to-day  wc  looked  about  here, 
and  look  carriage  out  to  Elne^Castra  Helenc=lllibcris,lhc  old 
city  which  is  this  Perpignan'— when  1  was  little  and  rend  it  in 
Ihe  map,  1  used  to  call  it '  Naimy  pigs.*  To-morrow  we  hope  to 
cross  the  border  and  get  to  Gcrona.  So  I  don't  suppose  that 
this  letter  will  be  5nishcd  in  Gaul,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
stamped  with  the  head  of  the  little  king  on  Ihe  other  side— it  is 
so  like  the  Merwings.    The  Goths  would  never  have  done  so. 

'Tis  a  wonderful  change  coming  here  as  regards  sun  and  air 
— "Tis  merrily  bright  and  warm.  Quite  another  thing  when  we 
left  Oxford  in  the  snow.  There  was  rain  here  yesterday  just 
as  we  came  in  the  train,  the  lirst  for  a  long  lime ;  but  it  was 
quite  clear  all  to-day.  Indeed  the  snow  showed  Itself  a  very 
fair  respecter  of  boundaries ;  there  was  a  great  deal  north  of 
Loire  and  very  little  south.  This  country  Is  quite  new  to  me, 
and  I  should  like  to  stay  a  little  longer. 

'  The  mMiring  of  the  writer  is  doubtful  here.  PoMlbly  'eear'  i> 
omilt«d  before  '  this  Perpignan.' 
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]  guess  you  have  got  my  fourth  volume  of  £!!m>'s  some  days 
buck,  ns  I  heard  this  morning  thai  it  had  reached  Wookey ; 
Law  of  Honour  comes  in  Miscellaneous.  1  told  Oman  to  seek 
nbout  Peter '  and  llie  lanzknechls :  he  did  not  seem  In  know 
more  about  it  than  other  people.  Thf  House  of  Lords  was 
frightful  hard  work  putting  togclhcr.  Sicily,  vol.  iii,  is  done  as 
far  as  1  ain  concerned.  I  don't  know  how  long  It  will  be  before 
it  comes  out.  And  I  have  done  all  the  proving  of  little  Sicily; 
but  it  will  have  to  follow  me  for  some  purposes. 

.  .  .  (Barcelona,  Februnry  26.)  I  have  not  seen  about  Sayce 
and  Mclchizcdek.  The  best  dodge  of  his  I  know  of  was  that  he 
bad  gone  back  (1  will  not  quote  the  Apostle  James;  Compos- 
tclla  is  a  long  way  from  here,  and  which  James  is  it  that  13 
there  ?)  to  believing  in  the  Sikel  invasion  of  Egypt.  *Tla  on  the 
strength  of  a  man's  nose,  which  he  says  is  just  tike  that  of 
M.  Cato  of  Tusciilum ',  Now  how  much  might  one  prove  about 
the  folk  of  Orange,  Holland,  and  England,  ifWilliam,  Prince, 
stadholder,  and  king,  had  had  his  nose  painted  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  time  and  place?  Some  Sayce  might  argue  that  tlie 
men  of  all  three  lands  had  all  of  them  noses  to  match. 

[  suppose  ?jj2=Dominus,  is  in  itself  perfectly  harmless. 

Nobody  asked  inc  to  say  or  do  anjlhing  for  or  against  the 
image— shall  I  say  of  Baal-newmanf  That  was  a  gain, 
(February  27)  as  I  should  have  had  to  tell  both  sides  that 
they  were  fools.  1  did  not  want  any  images  at  all,  and  I  saw 
no  particular  reason  for  one  of  Newman.  All  such  things  arc 
in  our  British  climate  ugly  and  ridiculous,  and  as  yet  Oxford 
has  been  happily  free  from  them.    And  if  we  began,  I  would 

set  up  Earl  Simon  and  the  Provisions :  only would  think 

that  the  Provisions  were  something  to  eal,  as  he  clearly  thought 
that  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  nil  done  at  one  stake. 
His  Protestant  ravings  sent  me  somewhat  the  other  way. 
I  don't  think  we  want  the  idol  in  Trinity  or  Oriel. 


'  Pipirc  du  Tcrrail,  belter  known  u  ihc  Chcv«lier  Bayard.  MIn 
Thompson  had  asked  Mr,  Freeman  tc  reconsider  a  pos&agc  In  which  she 
Ihuiighi  thui  he  (foilowing  Sismondi)  had  not  put  Bayard'*  side  of  tbe 
question  quite  Gucly. 

'  See  ii»yce'm  fiitiibtry HoHsi  Mag.,  December,  1891. 
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To  THB  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  STtnina. 

IJaixdona,  Pcbniary  aS,  1O93. 

Thanks  for  your  notes  on  ihe  Adititaeuin  paper  about  TrapanI 
and  Scheria'.  I  got  a  copy  before  I  canie  au-ny.  I  had  no 
time  to  think  iiiuch  about  it,  but  1  mun  see  when  I  get  back. 
It  did  not  strike  mc  as  anything  more  than  ihe  kind  of  vagu« 
idcncificaiion  that  one  mtghi  irukcof  ahtindrcd  places.  Besides, 
the  coast  has  clearly  changed,  not  only  since  Odj'sscus,  but 
since  much  later  times ;  forwhy  Count  Roger  carried  away 
cows  from  a  point  which  is  now  covered  by  »ca.  And  he  must 
further  account  for  Odysseus  getting  (or  the  poet  sending  him> 
so  far  wy-st,  to  a  cnast  which  one  cannot  fancy  that  the  Grccka 
of  his  day  knew  anjihing  of.  1  know  that  way  of  proving  thin 
very  wtll ;  I  dare  say,  if  one  were  clcwr  enough,  one  couli 
pro%x  the  place  to  be  Barcelnna. 

I  sent  you  a  packet  the  day  we  started,  sheets,  maps,  and  1 
this  and  that,  1  don't  know  when  the  volume  will  be  acluallyl 
out.  It  is  to  come  out  by  itself  without  waiting  for  vol.  iv. 
Thanks  for  your  suggestion.  I  at  once  restored  Nufmvfni'c—is 
rayaceent  right  orisit  Nnf.o»fiir!— I  am  not  so  well  used  to  that 
Greg,  as  to  two  others,  one  of  whom  is  the  main  authority  for 
Sidly  Ln  his  day.  'Olcniia  sugna*'  is  a  reading,  and  makes 
much  better  sense,  as  the  lake  certainly  stinks  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  tliink  tliat  the  Palici  themselves  (not  being  Jews)  did. 
But  EUls  won't  hear  of  it,  because  of  tlie  metre. 

...  I  am  always  writing  msl  for  wtsi  and  back  again*.  San 
Vito  should  liuve  beeu  the  northern  point  of  that  part  of  Sieify, 
which  it  certainly  is. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  struck  me  on  getting  into  the 
Aragonese  dominions  in  Rousslllon  was  tlie  likeness  of  the  late 

'  A  letter  in  Ihe  Athmamm  MiggMtlne  some  reMons  for  identiiyiag 
the  Scherift  of  Hoaicf  s  Odytuy  wIlIi  the  *ile  of  Tralxni. 

•  In  Hilt.  o/Siiify,  i.  sas,  Ovid,  PohI,  ii.  lo.  aj.  ii  quoled ;  '  HcDiiaeo^ 
que  Ibcub  et  olmlia  tiagmt  PaM,'  urfaich  1  had  sucgeslcd  must  be  a  wroii| 
naOing  tar  '  olenlU  uagn*  Palid.' 

■  I  liad  mealion«d  lume  p^wgei  In  the  Hitlorye^Sirify  In  which  slips 
of  ihl*  kind  occurred ;  slao  Ihit  San  Vito  wu  not  tho  meat  nonlian 
point  of  all  Sicily. 
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work,  chiefly  in  houses,  to  what  I  was  used  to  In  Sicily.  1  hod 
always  set  the  style  in  Sicily  down  as  Spanish  in  some  shape, 
and  now  [  lind  it  in  these  Cntalan  places,  all  that  1  have  seen 
yet,  Perpignan,  Gerona,  and  this  Barcino.  Here  it  even  gets 
into  great  churches.  The  cathedral  (more  rightly  the  mt)  here 
h«s  very  tall  pillars  with  very  flat  arches,  such  as  one  sees  in 
all  manner  of  places  in  Sicily,  but  hardly  inside  churches.  The 
triforiuni  and  clerestor>'  arc  utterly  dwarfed,  but  there  is  some- 
thing  effective  in  the  height,  and  the  gloom  of  the  great  church 
is  wonderful.  You  knowofeoursethestrangefaahion  of  making 
the  choir  all  apart  from  the  altar,  down  in  what  should  natu- 
rally be  the  nave— (we  have  some  approach  to  it  at  Norwich, 
Westminster,  and  St.  Albnns).  At  Gerona,  where  there  is  a 
hugely  H-ide  nave  without  pillars,  it  looks  like  a  big  box  in 
a  room.  Here  the  stalls  and  canopies  are  very  fine.  Charles  1 
of  Castile,  Sec,  (not  yet  Charles  V.  Augustus)  held  a  chapter  of 
Ihc  Golden  Fleece  in  them. 

To  THE  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler. 

Tarragona,  March  t,  1893. 

You  arc  wanted  here  in  Spain  to  teach  people  to  call  episcopal 
churches  by  their  right  name.  That  name  here,  and  sometimes 
in  AfiuiCaine,  is  scu—sedes;  but,  just  as  at  Lincoln  they  think  il 
fine  to  say  something  other  than  Minsler.  and  nt  Durham  some- 
thing other  than  itbbty,  so  here  ra/frfm/ seems  to  bca-drivJng  out 
ito,  perhaps  has  already  ydrivcn  it  out. 

Things  arc  done  here  in  the  name  of  the  Epispn,  Dean,  y 
Cabildo'.'  Is  not  the  last  word  a  fiinny  corruption  of  ra^riii/Mm? 
And  it  is  niieer  that  DtaiHus  should  have  come  to  the  same 
letters,  though  not  to  the  same  sound,  in  Spanish  and  in 
English.  1  am  now  getting  used  to  the  queer  Spanish  use  of 
putting  the  Dean  y  Cnbildn  in  a  choir  some  way  down  the 
nave,  with  a  bay  or  two  between  it  and  the  high  altar  {€af>>l{a 
major).  It  is  the  arrangement  of  Norwich,  Westminster,  and 
St.  Albans  carried  out  a  little  liirther.  But  at  Gerona,  where 
there  are  no  pillars  in  the  western  part,  but  one  huge  wide 

^  Biibop,  DcMi,  and  Chapter. 
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body,  it  looks  like  a  big  pew  or  box  thrown  down  in  the  middle 
ol'tlie  nave  (Sketch  Plan). 

Both  this  town  and  Barcelona  luvc  gone  mad  aflcr  carnival ; 
but  1  suppose  they  will  be  quiet  to-morrow. 


To  Mrs.  a.  J.  EvAKs. 

Valencia,  March  6,  189a. 

.  ,  .  Wc  kept  Si,  David's  Day  by  going  from  Barcelona  to 
Tnrragonn.  That  is  notavcrj-longjouniey,  and  allowed  seeing 
snmtthingat  Barcelona  before  and  at  Tarragona  after.  Florence 
u-as  specially  charmed  with  the  sto  at  Barcelona.  It  was  won- 
derfully striking,  but  [  found  more  to  study  m  the  mtlropolu:  at 
Tarragona.  At  Barcelona  1  fully  learned,  what  1  began  to  IcarOj 
at  Perpignan  and  Gcrona — what  indeed  I  had  become  sur 
of  at  Palermo,  Syracuse,  and  Taormina— namely,  that  all  that' 
late  Sicilian  Gothic  running  on  intu  Rtnaissanct  with  flat  arches, 
iracericd  windows,  ic.  ic,  is  Aragoncse.  Barcelona  is  full  of 
it,  some  very  fine,  The  set  even  has  flat  pier-arches.  Is  there 
another  living  city,  haven,  head  of  a  province,  scat  of  an  Arch- 
bishop, with  primaeval  walls  round  it?  So  tl  is  ut  Tarragona. 
I  won't  say  that  they  run  all  round ;  but  there  they  arc  on  two 
sides,  forming  the  lower  part  of  walls  of  all  dales,  from  early 
Roman  till  now.  And  two  pusiems— they  hardly  amount  to 
gateways—what  they  call  Cyclopean,  what  Slillman  would 
doubtless  call  Pelasgian.  On  them  stands  a  Roman  building 
called  Palace  of  Augustus,  Tower  of  Pilate,  what  not.  What 
brought  Pilate  here  ?  he  is  surely  due  at  Vienna  Allobrogum! 

.  .  .  Wc  arc  always  thinking  of  Sicily— limestone,  olives, 
oranges,  are  always  suggesting  it;  but  we  miss  Aetna,  and 
1  miss  the  bUiffs,  common  to  Syracuse,  Somerset,  and  the 
Hwiccaa.  But  what  strikes  me  most  is  that  Spain  differs  so 
little  from  other  places.  Wc  have  got  good  quarters  and  good 
food  hitherto;  to  be  sure  wc  have  only  been  in  considerable 
towns  (Barcelona  may  rank  as  a  capilalj,  but  Gcrona  has 
a  much  less  population  than  many  Sicilian  towns  where  you 
fare  worse. 

.  .  .  Wc  had  one  rainy  day  at  Tarragona.  But  wc  have  had 
more  bright  ones.     But  I  found  at  Tarragona  that  the  sun  could 
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shine ;  hot  days  vrith  a  cold  wind.  Tarragona  has  a  reputation 
for  such  winds.  I  wanted  Arthur  there  at  the  primaeval  work. 
We  have  seen  no  coins  but  modern  ones,  very  modem,  ranging 
only  from  the  ^nM)/u£  back  to  Grandmother  Isabel  (El>2^f>elh  11, 
she  is  on  the  tomb  of  James  the  Conqueror,  lately  set  up  alVesh 
at  Tarragona).  But  they  are  instructive  in  modern  revolutions, 
as  they  used  to  be  in  France. 

George  of  Greece  seems  to  be  acting  rather  powerfully.  I  am 
glad  Tnkoup^s  docs  not  come  in  under  such  circumstances. 
Both  Greece  and  France  have  got  Prime  Ministers  that  I  never 
heard  of.  Who  is  Mayor  of  the  Palace  here  to  the  farvolu^ 
mamma  I  doat  know  cither.     It  is  all  so  like  Mcrwings. 

The  following  letter  from  a.  native  of  Finland,  refers  to 
Krecman's  article  on  Finland  in  A/acnu'Uan's  Afa^azint 
for  March,  1893.  There  was  great  fear  at  that  time  th.it 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  would  be  deprived  of  the 
large  measure  of  political  and  religious  independence 
which  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  P'rccinandicd  on  March  16, 
before  this  letter  reached  him. 

Helsingfors,  Finland,  March  la,  iBga. 
Dear  Sir, 

Some  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  March 
number  of  Mactitillan's  Magastne.  Not  only  on  my  own  behalf, 
but  on  behalf  of  my  countfym«n,  1  beg  to  thank  you  most 
heartily  for  your  splendid  ardcle  on  Finland.  It  has  caused 
general  delight  and  gratitude  in  this  country.  I  translated  it 
for  one  of  our  daily  papers,  so  far  as  it  could  be  transl^ited  and 
published  here.  1  suppose  you  know  that  the  Finlandcrs  have 
no  liberty  of  the  press,  i  do  not  know  which  has  caused  more 
admiration,  the  vigour  with  which  you  stand  up  in  defence  of 
our  cause,  or  your  wonderful  grasp  of  the  present  situation 
of  our  own  country  and  the  opinions  prevalent  amongst  our- 
selves. Your  article  is  without  doubt  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  subject  which  has  as  yet  appeared  in  the 
European  press,  and  will,  I  hope,  have  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  opinions  abroad.  Surely,  our  obligation  to  you  is  very 
great. 


■  •■_"^' 
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I  hsvcBlw  to  thnnk  you  for  your  informiition  about  the  Oxford 
tibnrieaiUK]  the  number  of  Fomm  which  you  vs-cre  so  kind  as 
to  send  me. 

]|  wll  be  very  iiiteresling  to  sec  whether  the  Russian  papers 
will  notice  your  article. 

If  you  would  feel  inclined  some  dny  to  make  a  holiday  trip  to 
this  country  in  the  summer,  you  could  be  sure  of  the  heartiest 
welcome^ 

Believe  mc,  dear  Sir, 

Yoor»  very  faithfully, 

EnwAKo  \Vi:sreBKARcK. 


Freeman's  last  letter  was  written  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Evans,  from  \''alcncia,  on  Sunday,  March  the 
6th,  The  wind  had  been  bitterly  cold  at  Tanagona, 
and  at  Valencia  the  weather  was  wet  and  disagreeable. 
On  Mond-iy  the  "th,  after  walking  about  the  muddy 
streets,  he  complained  of  feeling  tired  and  unwell,  but  his 
diary  for  that  day  records  that  he  finished  writing  his 
articles  for  the  Guardian  on  Tarragona  and  Valencia. 
On  Tuesday  the  8th  he  felt  more  unwell,  and  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  leave  Valencia,  as  he  thought  the  place 
did  not  agree  with  him.  The  only  entry  in  his  journal  for 
this  day,  'Very  weak,  letter  from  Kate,"  is  written  in  an 
extremely  shaky  hand.  The  last  entry  written  on  the 
following  day,  '  Very  weak,  rail  to  La  Encina  and  Ali- 
cante,' is  scarcely  legible.  The  next  day,  Thursday  the 
10th,  .OS  he  was  no  better,  the  intention  which  had  been 
entertained  of  proceeding  to  Carthagena  was  abandoned. 
Symptoms  of  bronchitis  began  to  appear  on  the  j  i  ih,  and 
these  were  followed  the  day  after  by  s^s  of  smallpox, 
which  at  first  the  doctor  thought  would  be  a  very  mild 
attack.  In  this  expectation,  however,  he  was  disappointed. 
The  combination  of  disorders  was  too  much  for  the 
strength  of  the  patient;  and  adcr  Sunday  it  was  obvious 
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that  the  end  could  not  be  long  delayed.  He  sank  peace- 
fully to  rest  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  March  the 
i6lh.  It  was  mercifully  ordered  for  him  that,  although 
he  died  in  a  foreign  land,  and  owing  to  the  malignant 
character  of  the  disease  it  was  impossible  that  his  wife 
and  daughters  should  undertake  all  the  duties  of  nursing, 
yet  tliey  were  near  him  to  the  end.  He  had  been  married 
forty-five  years,  and  in  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to 
his  future  wife  during  their  engagement,  it  is  touching 
to  read  a  forecast  of  their  inevitable  separation  one 
day  in  this  world,  only  to  be  followed,  as  he  trusted, 
by  a  lasting  union  in  another. 

'And  though  one  dim  and  awful  dour 
Musi  snap  e'en  wedlock's  holy  tic, 
Ycl,  armed  by  faith  against  its  power. 
To  meet  we  part,  to  live  we  die." 

His  remain.s  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  Protestant  cemetery 
at  Alicante,  on  the  day  after  his  decease.  A  marble  cross 
which  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave  bears  the 
following  inscription,  composed   by  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 

A.  J.  Evans. 

Piae  memoriae 

Edwardi  Augusti  Freeman 

qui 

Ongines  Angliac 

Normannontm  dicioncm 

Fata  Siciliac 

LIteris  illustravit  perpeluis, 

Ac  studio  impulsus  loca  pcrnosccnd), 

Hiapanico  in  itinerc, 

Morte  correptus  inopina, 

Hie  inter  Liicenilnos  oecubuit. 

Die  xvl.  Martii 

Anno  salutis  MDCCCXCII. 

Rcquiescat  in  pace. 
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Concluding  Survev. 


No  one  who  has  studied  Mr.  Freeman's  writings,  or  who 
has  followed  the  story  of  his  life,  more  especially  in  his 
correspondence,  can  fail  to  perceive  that  his  merits  as  an 
historian  depended  upon  certain  moral  qualities  almost 
as  much  as  upon  his  intellectual  gifts.  Devotion  to  truth, 
which  counts  no  pains  too  great  to  ascertain  it,  courage  in 
speaking  it  at  all  hazards,  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  and  that 
power  of  appreciating  whatever  is  truly  noble  in  human 
character  and  action,  which  comes  from  keeping  a  high 
moral  standard  steadily  in  view — these  qualities,  which 
were  most  conspicuous  in  him,  arc  indeed  essential  elements 
in  the  character  of  a  really  great  historian.  In  one  of  the 
lectures  of  the  late  Dean  Church  upon  the  tnftucncc 
of  Christianity  on  national  character,  he  sums  up  the 
virtues  that  in  his  judgement  were  specially  distinctive  of 
Teutonic  races,  and  arranges  them  in  groups.  In  the 
first  two  groups  he  places  the  virtues  connected  with 
Trulh  and  the  virtues  of  Manliness ;  and  these  he  de- 
scribes in  the  following  remarkable  and  beautiful  passage. 

'  I  mean  by  the  virtues  connected  w^th  Trulh,  not  only  Ae 
search  aficr  what  ia  true,  and  the  speaking  of  what  is  known 
or  believed  to  t>c  true,  but  the  regard  generally  fur  what  is  real, 
substaniiat,  genuine,  solid,  which  is  shown  in  some  portions 
of  the  race  by  a  distrust,  sometimes  extreme,  of  theories,  of 
intellectual  subtleties :  ...  the  taste  for  plainness  and  simplicity 
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of  life  and  manners  and  speech :  the  strong  sense  of  Justice, 
large,  unflinching,  consistent ;  the  power  and  will  to  be  fair 
to  a  strong  opponent :— the  impatience  of  affectation  and  prC' 
lence ;  not  merely  the  disgust  or  amusement,  but  the  deep 
moral  indignation  at  shams  and  imposture: — the  dislike  of 
over- statement  and  exaggeration ;  the  fear  of  professing  too 
much;  the  shame  and  horror  of  seeming  to  act  a  part;  the 
sacrifice  of  form  to  substance:  the  expectation  and  demand 
that  a  man  should  say  what  he  really  means— saj'  it  well, 
forcibly,  elegantly  if  he  can,  but  anyhow,  rather  say  it  clumsily 
and  awkwardly  than  say  anything  but  what  he  means,  or 
sacrifice  his  real  thought  to  his  rhetoric.  I  mean,  too,  (Iiat 
unforced  and  honest  modesty  both  of  intellect  and  conduct 
which  comes  naturally  to  any  man  who  takes  a  true  measure 
of  himself  and  his  doings.  Under  the  virtues  of  Manlintss 
I  mean  those  thai  belong  to  a  serious  estimate  of  the  uses,  the 
capacities,  the  call  of  human  life ;  the  duty  of  hard  work  ;  the 
VsJue  and  jealousy  for  true  liberty ;  independence  of  soul,  deep 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  strength  not  to  shrink  from  ll, 
steadiness,  endurance,  perseverance;  the  power  of  sustaining 
cheerfully  disappoinimcnt  and  defeat ;  the  temper  not  to  make 
much  of  trifles,  whether  vexations  or  pleasures.  I  include  that 
great  self-commanding  power,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
moral  courage,  which  makes  a  man  who  knows  and  measures 
all  that  his  decision  involves  not  afraid  to  be  alone  against 
numbers;  not  afraid,  when  he  knows  that  he  is  right,  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  disapprobation  of  hiit  fellows,  of  the  face, 
the  voice,  the  frown,  the  laugh,  of  those  against  him ;  moral 
courage,  by  which  a  man  holds  his  own  judgement,  if  reason 
and  conscience  bid  him,  against  his  own  friends,  against  his 
own  side,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  the  highest  form  b  that  by 
which  he  is  able  to  resist,  not  the  sneers  and  opposition  of  the 
bad,  but  the  opinion  and  authority  of  the  good.' 


There  is  hardly  a  sentence  in  this  pa-isage  xvhich  i.s  not 
more  or  less  applicable  to  Freeman,  and  the  fjreatcr  part 
of  it  might  stand  wilhoutaltcrationfora  description  of  the 
moral  side  of  his  character.    He  might  be  regarded  indeed 
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as  a  representative  specimen  of  the  Tctiionic  type.  He  was 
essentially  Teutonic  in  his  whole  pcrxonalily,  phj-sical,  as 
well  as  moral  and  mental ;  in  his  square,  sturdy  frame,  his 
ruddy  hair,  his  fair  complexion,  his  plain  and  simple 
habits  of  life,  no  less  than  in  his  love  of  truth,  and  straight- 
forwardness in  deed  and  word.  For  the  pure  Cell  he 
entertained  a  kind  of  natural  antipathy,  mingled  with 
something  like  contempt,  which  often  manifested  itself  in 
odd  and  amusing  ways,  suggestive  of  Dr.  Johnson's  atti- 
tude towards  the  Scotch. 

His  intense  dislike  of  unreality  and  pretence  extended 
even  to  theatrical  performances,  and  he  could  sympathize 
with  the  saying  of  good  old  Mrs.  Blower  in  Sf.  Roftan's 
Well, '  in  my  mind,  Dr.  Cacklchcn,  it 's  a  mere  blasjihemy 
for  folk  to  gar  themselves  look  otherwise  than  their  Mak« 
made  them.'  The  occasional  roughness  and  rudeness  alMfl 
of  his  manner,  although  sometimes  the  effect  of  shyness 
and  mere  awkwardness  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  was 
in  the  main  due  to  that  abhorrence  of  seeming  to  be  what 
he  was  not,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  acquiesce 
in  conventional  insincerities.  For  the  same  reason  he 
was  unable  to  write  or  speak  politely  of  any  one  who  pre- 
tended to  more  knowledge  than  he  really  had,  or  who 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  learning  which  was  undeserved. 
Nay  more,  he  considered  it  to  be  a  positive  duty  to  ex- 
pose such  persons.  In  doing  this  he  was  no  doubt  often 
too  inditTercnt  to  thdr  feelings,  and  employed  language  of 
imwarnntablc  severity  which  provoked  angry  retaliation, 
and  really  weakened  the  effect  of  his  criticism,  by  divert* 
ing  public  sympathy  from  himself  to  the  object  of  his 
attack.  But  it  was  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many 
did,  that  his  fierce  utterances  were  the  outcome  of  ill- 
temper  or  of  iKrsonal   animosity.     He  entertained   no 
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ill-will  whatever  towards  literary  or  political  opponents^ 
Referring  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  critidsms  of  Froude, 
which  some  thought  were  the  products  of  bad  temper,  he 
says,  ■  In  truth  there  is  no  kind  of  temiJer  in  the  case,  but 
only  a  strong  sense  of  amusement  in  bowling  down  one 
thing  after  another.'  His  onslaughts  upon  slmllow  and  in- 
accurate writers  were  made  in  the  interests  of  truth,  by 
one  who  loved  truth  above  all  things,  and  was  indignant 
with  men  who  presumed  to  write  about  what  they  did 
not  understand,  or  who  concealed  the  fauitiness  and 
untruthfulness  of  their  matter  beneath  the  gilding  of  a 
brilliant  style  that  earned  them  unmerited  popularity 
and  fame.  It  was  better  to  be  inaccurate  and  dull,  than 
to  be  inaccurate  and  attractive. 

Some  persevering  attempts  have  been  made  since 
Freeman's  death  to  discredit  his  reputation  for  accuracy 
by  pointing  out  blunders  in  his  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  It  is  not  part  of  my  business  as  a  biographer, 
nor  would  it  be  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  work,  to 
enter  at  length  into  the  controversy  which  these  attacks 
have  excited.  Freeman's  defenders  have  proved  them- 
selves, to  say  the  least,  quite  as  able  and  learned  as  his 
assailant.  But  having  read  with  great  care  all  the  letters 
and  articles  which  have  appeared  upon  the  subject,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  that  while  the  critic  h^s  certainly 
made  good  some  of  his  points,  I  think  he  has  notably 
failed  in  others,  more  especially  in  his  contention  that  the 
English  in  the  battle  of  Hastings  or  Scnlac  defended 
their  position  on  the  hill  by  the  shield-wall  only,  without 
a  palisada  The  critic  has  certainly  been  convicted  of 
misunderstanding  and  mistranslating  a  crucial  [passage 
with  reference  to  this  question  in  the  Roman  de  Rou,  and 
in  the  compass  of  an  article  of  forty  pages  he  himself  has 
VOL.  II.  H  h 
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made  slips  almost  as  numerous  as  those  which  he  has 
detected  in  a  whole  volume  of  Freeman's  History.  Of 
the  historian,  as  of  the  military  general,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  greatest  is  he  who  makes  the  fewest  mistakes. 
All  make  some:  but  a  careful  dinlinction  must  be  drawn 
between  ^Titers  who  are  h;ibitually  accurate,  and  others 
who,  either  from  some  mental  defect  or  from  carelessness, 
are  habitually  inaccurate.  Blunders  or  questionable  state- 
ments may  be  discovered  in  Gibbon,  in  Hallam,  in  ThirN 
wall,  in  Arnold,  and,  occa.Monally,  even  in  Bishop  Stubbs. 
yet  no  one  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  all  these  hi.storians 
to  be  eminently  trastworthy,  and  some  of  them  excep- 
tionally accurate.  They  stand  in  a  toUilly  different  class 
from  writers  whose  statements  must  always  be  received 
with  caution  and  doubt  until  their  truth  has  been  te.-«ted. 
And  certainly  a  much  larger  number  of  errors  than  h»vc 
yet  been  detected  in  Freeman's  writings  would  not  dis- 
qualify him  from  taking  a  high  rank  in  the  class  of' 
accurate  hi.ttorians.  Alike  from  Iwbil  of  mind  and  from 
conscientious  care,  he  was  essentially  an  exact  man.  His 
correspondence  abundantly  proves  what  infinite  pains  he 
took  to  a.scertatn  facts,  and  to  correct  his  own  mi.itakes  in 
later  editions  of  his  writings  ;  and  how  grateful  he  was  to 
his  friends  for  pointing  out  any  error*  which  had  escaped 
his  notice.  What  lie  naturally  resented  were  criticisms 
made  in  an  offensive  and  prcsumptuoas  tone  of  superiority 
by  younger  men  who  owed  much  of  their  learning  to  his 
own  past  labours  and  methods  of  study.  For  he  himself, 
severe  and  sometimes  harsh  critic  as  he  was.  always  spoke 
and  wrote  with  the  greatest  respect  of  men  from  whom 
he  had  learned  much  in  his  youth,  and  whom,  after  allow- 
ing for  all  defects,  and  for  the  advances  in  knowledge 
made  since  their  time,  he  considered  to  be  masters  in 
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their  own  line  of  work.  Nothing  excited  his  indignation 
more  than  to  hear  Arnold  disparaged  by  men  who,  as  he 
expressed  it,  had  by  dimbing  upon  Arnold's  shoulders 
been  enabled  to  see  a  httle  further  than  Arnold  himself. 
The  following  passage,  which  occurs  in  a  review  that  Free- 
man wrote  of  Grote's  History,  may  well  be  commended 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  some  of  Freeman's  most 
recent  critics. 

'  irMr.  Grole,  in  Ibe  course  of  his  great  work,  has  now  and 
then  made  a  slip  or  given  a  judgement  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained, we  can  only  say  with  Sir  Archibald  Alison  that  such 
things  will  cease  to  be  "  when  human  nature  is  other  than  i1  is. 
but  not  till  then."  No  man  that  ever  wrote  is  surer  and 
Bounder  than  Bishop  Thirlwall :  but  we  have  found  inaccuracies 
even  in  him.  Nay  more,  in  one  or  two  places  we  have  found 
Mr.  Crotc  himself  in  pieces  of  false  construing  which  he  makes 
the  foundation  of  historical  arguments.  Yet  it  never  came  into 
our  mind  to  write  an  impertinent  pamphlet  against  either  of 
ihcm.  Great  men  may  err  now  and  then  ;  small  men  may 
now  and  then  set  ihetn  right:  yet.  after  all,  there  is  a  certain 
decent  respect  owing  from  the  small  men  lo  the  great.' 

It  is  the  fashion  with  some  of  Freeman's  critics  to  dwell 
much  on  what  are  called  the '  limitations  of  his  mind.'  If 
the  c-xprcssion  be  used  in  reference  lo  the  study  of  history 
it  is  incorrect.  In  that  branch  of  learning  his  range  was 
exceptionally  wide, 

'  With  a  profound  and  minute  knowledge,'  says  Mr.  Brj'ce, 
'of  English  history  down  to  the  fourteenth  century— so  far 
ta  his  strange  aversion  to  the  employment  of  manuscript 
tuthorities  would  allow— and  a  scarcely  inferior  knowledge  of 
forwgn  European  history  during  tiie  same  period  ;  with  a  less 
(iill  but  very  sound  knowledge  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  with  a  thorough  mastery  of  pretty  nearly 
all  ancient  history,  his  ^miliarity  with  bter  European  history 
and  with  the  history  of  such  outlying  regions  as  India  or  the 
United  States,  was  not  much  beyond  that  of  the  average  well* 
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educated  man.  He  used  to  say  when  questioned  on  Uiese 
matters  that  "  he  had  not  come  down  to  that  yet."  But  when 
he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  those  periods  or  countries,  lie  liardly 
ever  made  a  mistake.  If  he  did  not  know  he  did  not  refer :  if 
he  referred  be  had  seized  as  If  by  instinct  something  which 
was  really  important  and  Gcrvieeable  for  his  purpose.  The 
stme  remark  applies  to  Gibbon  and  Macaulay'.' 

Outside  the  field  of  history  his  knowledge,  tastes,  and 
even  his  capacity  were  undoubtedly  limited.  Mental 
philosophy  and  political  economy  were  subjects  which  he 
could  not,  or  at  any  rale  did  not  attempt  to,  understand, 
and  no  department  of  art  had  any  interest  for  him  with 
tlic  single  and  signal  exception  of  architecture".  He 
did  not  care  much  for  poetry  except  of  the  epic  or  ballad 
kind  :  of  Shakespeare  he  was  almost  wholly  ignorant,  and 
of  novels  he  read  comparatively  few,  save  those  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Anthony  Trollopc.and  Geoi^e  ElioL  But 
if  these  '  limiutions '  were  defects,  his  knowledge  of  those 
subjects  which  he  loved  was  the  more  thorough,  and  his 
work  in  coimexion  with  them  was  the  stronger  and 
freaher,  because  all  his  energies  and  interests  were  con- 
centrated upon  it.  With  many  periods  of  history  he 
was  so  intimately  familiar,  that  he  talked  and  uTotc 
about  the  eventji  and  men  of  those  times  with  the  same 
case  and  keenness  of  interest  with  which  others  discuss 
the  public  characters  of  their  own  day,  or  the  incidents 
chronicled  in  the  daily  newspaper^    His  work  vfss  so 

'  /tittoncal  Atvuvi,  July,  iSga. 

*  H«  wu  Dot  quite  iiuen*ible  to  llic  ch>rin»  of  muaical  raunds.  la 
one  of  his  Iclteni,  he  uys. '  1  don't  know  an  octave  from  an  andante ; 
but  I  am  veiy  fond,  in  on  outsider's  way,  both  of  chanting  and  of  a  brail 
band ;  though  I  am  not  auro  that  tho  GiU  of  the  waves  oo  a  shhiBi; 
ahore  doci  not  but  either.' 

'  He  sometimes  unused  himself  and  lils  friends  by  dctcrfblag  an 
bi»loric«l  event  in  Latin  rimes  of  a  mediaeval  chariicter.    Tbe  foUowlat 
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entirely  delightful  to  him  that  he  never  grew  weary  of  it, 
and  oc\-cr  felt  the  need  of  a  holiday,  as  most  men  do  in 
the  sense  of  complete  rest.  All  his  tours  w-cre  really 
parts  of  his  work,  being  always  undertaken  in  pursuit  of 
some  historical  or  architectural  inquiry,  and  travellinB 
without  any  direct  purpose  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
to  him  intolerably  irksome.  The  reader  will  have  per- 
ceived from  his  letters  how  fond  he  was  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  how  keenly  he  observed  their  nature  and 
habits;  and  he  was  interested  in  the  natural  sciences  so 
fer  as  they  threw  side-lights  upon  historical  questions. 

His  complete  mastery  of  subjects  which  lay  within  his 
own  special  range  of  learning,  and  the  habitual  clearness 
and  exactness  of  his  mind,  enabled  him  to  turn  with 
extraordinary  case  and  rapidity  from  one  kind  of  literary 
work  to  another ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  the  same  day  he 
would  write  on  three  or  four  different  subjects,  or  even 
more,  which  had  to  be  variously  treated  according  to  the 
scale  and  character  of  the  publication  for  which  they 
were  intended^a  big  book  or  a  sm.ill  one,  a  review  or  an 
article  for  a  quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly  journal,  or 
a  letter  for  a  newspaper.  The  materials  for  these  several 
tasks  were  laid  out  upon  different  tables,  sometimes  in 
different  rooms,  and  he  would  work  at  each  in  turn  for 
a  certain  lengtli  of  time  proportioned  to  its  importance. 

lines  vividly  depict  the  Mlebrated  seme  or  (he  Emperor  Henry  IV  doing 
penance  in  the  snow  oulsiJe  the  casUe  of  CsnouA: 
■  Scdet  cum  ponlilicR  comillku  divcj, 

Dum  rex  in  enml&il  (ilonil  Inter  nivei. 

Vull.  dum  GammB  crepilaE,  mulier  bcnigna 

Quod  pMcator  pocajcens  veniRt  ad  liKna. 

fonlifex  dcmentiae  niilluni  ilabll  locum, 

PufariG  id  <tuG(J  mulier  dicit  cute  Jocum : 

E>l  iu  mundo  melius  inter  nives  slsre. 

Quun  per  lonpi  tacculft  llaminu  tolorare,* 
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A  timc-ubic  of  his  work  was  dmwn  up  evoy  day,  and  if 
he  exceeded  the  portion  allotted  to  any  one  subject,  de* 
frauding  others  of  their  due,  he  redressed  the  balance  on 
another  day.  Thus  when  he  had  his  larger  and  his 
smaller  history  of  Sicily  upon  his  hands,  some  such 
memorandum  as  the  following  might  frequently  be  notic 
in  his  time-table :  '  Big  Sicily  owes  little  Sicily 
quarters  of  an  hour ;'  or  vice  versa.  In  this  readiness  for 
turning  from  one  form  of  work  to  another,  Freeman  was 
the  exact  opposite  of  Macaulay,  who  refused  for  some 
time  to  write  any  articles  for  the  Edinburgh,  because,  as 
he  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 

'  I  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  cfmccntrate  my  attention 
on  my  hiiitoricitl  work.  You  cannot  conceive  how  difficult 
I  find  it  to  do  two  tliinKS  al  a  lime.  Men  ure  ctiSerently  made. 
Southcy  used  (o  work  i-cgularly  two  hours  a  day  on  the  Uulory 
o/Brasil:  titen  axi  \iOiiir  hr  i]\c  Quarlerly  Rrmfw :  (lien  an  hour 
on  the  Liff  of  IVesliy :  then  two  hours  on  the  Pminxuiar  iVar: 
then  an  hour  on  the  Bt>o&  of  tJtt  CAure/i.  I  cannot  do  so. 
I  get  into  the  slrcam  of  my  narmtivc,  and  am  going  along  as 
smoothly  and  quickly  as  possible.  Then  comes  the  necessKy 
of  writing  for  the  Rtviae.  I  lay  my  history  aside:  aiid  when 
alter  some  weeks  I  resume  it,  I  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
recovering  the  interrupted  train  of  thought'.* 

Freeman's  letters,  like  hisotherwritings,  were  composed 
piecemesl.  His  tables,  and  sometimes  the  floor,  were 
strewn  with  unfinished  letters  which  he  carried  on  at 
intervals,  sometimes  bretking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, especially  if  he  had  reached  the  bottom  of  a  page, 
and  going  on  with  it  again  another  day :  the  point  of 
resumption  being  always  indicated  by  the  date-  He 
wrote  with  rapidity  and  perfect  naturaln»3,  just  as  he 

'  Quotad  in  '  Lniilish  Men  of  Lettcn,'  Meaittltiy,  by  J.  C.  Moriaon, 
p.  laS. 
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talked,  stbout  all  matters  which  happened  to  be  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  It  is  in  his  letters  that  the  affec- 
tionatcncss  and  playful  humour  of  his  disposition  are 
most  apparent,  and  they  arc  characterized  by  so  much 
simplicity,  freshness,  and  unworldlJncss,  combined  with 
great  acuteness  of  mind,  that  they  sometimes  read  almost 
hke  the  productions  of  a  very  clever  child '. 

The  number  of  hours  which  he  spent  in  reading  and 
writing  is  carefully  noted  each  day  in  his  journal.  Eleven 
is  the  maximum  number  recorded ;  but  the  average 
seems  to  have  been  about  7I.  In  his  most  vigorous  d.aj's 
he  used  to  begin  work,  in  the  summer,  about  6  a.m., 
breakfasted  at  8  or  H.30,  and  after  a  short  walk  in  the 
g.irden  worked  on  to  the  dinner  hour,  which  for  many 
years  varied  from  a  to  4  according  to  the  length  of  the 
days.  After  dinner  he  went  out  for  a  walk  or  ride,  and 
wrote  letters  after  his  return  till  supper  time,  and  then 
worked  again  from  10  or  11  to  n.  In  winter,  dinner 
was  commonly  at  1.30,  but  at  Oxford,  and  for  some 
years  before,  he  conformed  to  the  practice  of  late  dinner, 
and  as  his  health  became  luccrtain  his  hours  of  work 
were  necessarily  less  rt^lar. 

He  had  an  insuperable  repugnance  to  reading  or 
writing  in   a   public   library.     '  I   have  never  tried,'   he 

'  When  his  correspondence  bad  become  cotmopolJUm  he  5omctime« 
received  lelicrs  wliicb  wete  vety  oddly  iddrened.    The  roUowing  J*  one 
of  the  itrangcsl  specimens : 
]  '  Au  trts  honorable  ProfcMeur, 

^^_  Edward  A.  Frceniui. 

^H  Ex.fetlow  du  Colltfee  de  U  TriniW. 

^^H  Membre  de  I'Univenite  d'Oifurd, 

^^H  Oilard  Univcrsily  Press  WirchouM, 

^^M  ^  Paternoster  Row, 

^^H  Clnrcndon  Press, 

^H  Angletcrr*.' 
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writes  in  one  of  h[s  letters, '  the  British  Museum.  I  never 
use  Bodleitin  oftcacr  than  I  cui  help.  Gardiner  and 
Hunt  seem  to  thrive  on  it,  but  I  fancy  I  should  think  it 
dreadful.  1  must  have  my  materials  in  my  own  house  or 
other  place  that  acts  as  such  for  the  time :  a  room  in  an 
inn  or  a  friend's  house  will  do.'  This  dislike  was,  I  think, 
mainly  owing  to  his  shyness.  Id  a  letter  to  Count  Ugo 
Balzani  from  Palermo,  he  says,  '  I  have  an  order  which 
Signor  Bonghi  has  been  good  enough  to  get  for  me, 
which  reads  .is  if  I  might  get  books  out  of  all  libraries 
anj-whcre.  But  as  yet  I  have  not  gathered  up  courage 
to  go  and  show  it.  1  do  so  dread  speaking  to  anybody, 
and  tenfold  more  when  it  has  to  be  done  in  a  strange 
tongue.'  This  aversion  to  public  libraries  of  course 
debarred  him  from  making  much  use  of  manuscript 
authorities,  but.  as  he  said,  for  most  of  the  subjects  and 
periods  about  which  he  wrote  the  chief  materials  were  in 
print.  In  connexion  with  this  point  the  testimony  of  the 
late  Dr.  Docllingcr  to  his  merits  as  an  historian  may  be 
read  with  interest. 

'  Fuitel  de  Coutangcs  was  promoting  the  election  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  to  the  Instilute,  on  the  ground  that  he  surpassed 
alt  other  Enghshmen  in  bis  acquntntonce  with  in  an  u  scripts. 
Docllingcr  agreed  with  their  French  rival  in  his  esllmatc  of  our 
English  historian,  but  he  ascribed  less  value  lo  that  part  o( 
his  acquircmcDts.  He  assured  the  Bavarian  Academy  that 
Mr.  Freeman,  who  reads  print,  hut  nevertheless  miles  colours 
with  his  brains,  is  the  author  of  the  most  profound  woric  on 
the  middle  ages  ever  writccn  in  this  country,  and  is  not  only 
a  brilliani  writer  and  sagacious  critic,  but  the  most  Icnmcd  ol 
all  our  countrymen'.' 

A  complaint  commonly  brought  against  Freeman's 

'  Lord  Acton's   article   on    '  Docllinger'i   hialorical   worfc,'   Emglui 
Hulanial  fttvaw,  October,  ifigo 
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larger  histories  is  that  they  are  too  minute,  and  diffuse, 
and  the  defect  is  generally  attributed  to  the  quantity  of 
journalistic  writing  on  which  he  vran  constantly  engaged 
aide  by  side  with  his  other  work.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  expbnation  is  correct,  for  Macaulay,  who  in 
his  large  history  was  incomparably  more  minute  and 
diffuse  than  Freeman,  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  it.  Freeman's  minuteness  and  occasional  repetitions 
are  rather,  I  ihinlc,  to  be  attributed  to  his  excessive 
anxiety  not  to  omit  anything  which  had  any  bearing  on 
his  subject,  and  to  emphasi/c  those  points  which  he 
considered  to  be  of  primary  importance.  Certainly  his 
difluscncss  was  not  owing  to  any  inability  to  be  concise, 
for  his  short  histories,  notably  the  Sketch  of  European 
History,  are  masterpieces  of  compression,  and  most  of  his 
articles  for  periodicals  and  reviews  are  written  in  a  terse, 
vigorous,  incisive  style,  which  few  but  Macaulay,  who  was 
his  acknowledged  model,  have  surpassed  or  equalled. 
And  if  the  History  of  the  Norman  Contjutst  viewed  as 
\  wliote  may  be  open  to  the  charge  of  diffuseness,  it 
adMunds  in  passages,  which,  taken  by  themselves,  arc 
admirable  specimens  of  condcnsatioiL  Such,  for  insuncc, 
is  the  summary  of  the  character  and  work  of  King 
Alfred,  vol.  i.  48-53,  and  of  Frederick  II,  vol.  i.  153; 
such  also  is  the  survey  of  the  grand  position  of  the  great 
English    kings   before    the    Norman   Conquest,   vol.   i. 

pp.  140-143- 

Although  Freeman  did  not,  after  his  early  Oxford  days, 
often  write  or  talk  directly  about  religion,  some  of  his 
letters  printed  in  these  volumes  sufficiently  prove  that  he 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  sincere  and  devout 
Christian.  The  history  of  Christianity  was  to  his  mind 
a  convincing  evidence  of  its  divine  origin.     He  was  not 
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fond  of  theological  ddinitions,  and  sometimes  dcclainwd 
against  them  in  a  way  which  led  his  hearers  to  imagine 
that  he  doubted  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
laith.  Such  a  supposition,  however,  did  htm  great 
injustice.  He  disliked  tl^eological  definitions  mainly 
because  he  thought  that  the  mysteries  of  religion  were 
really  indefinable,  and  that  the  attempt  to  define  them 
only  narrowed  their  meaning,  and  weakened  their  force ; 
but  he  was  a  steadfast  believer  in  the  great  verities  of  the 
Christian  creed,  and  he  doubted  whether  a  high  standard 
of  Christian  morals  could  be  long  mainuined  if  it  ceased 
to  rest  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  Christian  faith  '.  In 
all  extenial  observances  he  remained  throughout  his  life 
a  consistent  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  being 
regular  in  his  attendance  at  the  Sacrament  of  Holy 
Communion,  as  well  as  at  the  ordinary  services  of  the 
Church  on  Sundays  and  great  festivals.  For  some  years 
it  was  his  custom  to  sit  in  the  chancel  at  Wookcy  church 
robed  in  a  surplice,  and  to  read  the  lessons  at  the  Sunday 
morning  scrv'icc.  He  wrote  a  great  many  of  his  letters 
on  Sundays,  but  not  such  as  involved  any  laborious 
study  or  research.  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Thompson,  after 
remarking  th.it  he  had  received  two  letters  from  her  and 
'  questions  without  end,"  he  says, '  I  will  try  and  deal  with 
the  letters  this  dominical  evening,  and  do  the  questions 
on  a  worky  day-'  In  the  week  preceding  Easter,  com- 
monly called  the  Holy  Week,  he  made  a  practice  of 
laying  most  of  his  ordinary  work  aside.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent reader  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  hi»  familiarity 
with  everj-  part  of  the  Bible  is  constantly  manifested  by 
the  quotations  or  allusions  which  occur  in  his  corre* 
spondcnec  and  in  his  printed  works. 
'  See  above,  p.  40a. 
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Long  before  modem  criticism  had  raised  so  many 
questions  concerning  the  date  and  authorship  of  some  of 
the  sacred  books,  he  had  become  convinced  from  his  own 
observation  of  the  internal  evidence  that  the  Psalms 
might  be  arranged  in  various  groups  according  to  their 
date  and  origin,  and  that  the  so-called  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  was  not  the  production  of  one  hand  or  of  one 
period.  He  often  expressed  a  wish  as  he  grew  older 
that  he  had  more  lei-surc  to  give  attention  to  questions  of 
this  kind,  for  he  thought  that  the  inquiry  into  them 
was  too  often  conducted  either  by  those  who  disputed 
everything,  or  those  who  would  concede  nothing,  and  that 
the  true  method  of  investigation  lay  between  those  two 
extremes '. 

The  nearest  approach  to  anything  directly  d<!aling 
with  the  evidences  of  Christianity  that  Freeman  ever 
wrote,  was  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  Rrvieiv  for 
April,  1889,  entitled  'Christianity  and  the  Geocentric 
System.'  He  combats  In  this  article  the  objection  that 
Christianity  was  at  variance  with  modern  scientific  con- 
clusions because  it  implied  that  this  world  was  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  Its  Inhabitants  were  the 
principal  objects  of  the  Creator's  care.  The  compara- 
tive smallness  of  the  earth,  he  contended,  was  no  wise 
Inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  its  inhabitants  were 
really  the  most  important  beings  In  the  universe  The 
statement  of  St,  Paul  in  1  Cor.  i.  17,  that  God  had  chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that 
were  mighty,  was  a  principle  to  the  truth  of  which  nature 
and  history  continually  bore  witness.  Man  was  much 
smaller  and  weaker  than  many  other  animals,  but  by  the 
gids  of  reason  and  speech  he  was  immeasurably  superior 

'  See  above,  letter  to  Ur.Hodgkin,  p.  406.  Do.  to  Uie  Editor,  pi  41a. 
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to  them.  The  political  history  of  Athens  and  or  many 
small  states  in  various  s)^,  as  compared  with  vast 
empires  such  as  those  of  Persia  and  Babylon,  proved  that 
superiority  consisted  not  in  physical  sir.e,  but  in  moral 
and  intellectual  force.  Christianity  was  only  the  crown- 
ing and  most  wonderful  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
text,  upon  which  all  hiatory  was  a  perpctml  comment, 
that  '  out  of  weakness  men  were  made  strong,  waxed 
valiant  in  iight,  and  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  aliens.' 

Few  writers  have  explained  so  lucidly  and  forcibly  as 
Freeman  did  the  true  nature  and  origin  of  the  existing 
relations  between  Church  and  State  in  this  country.  On 
the  one  hand  by  proving  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine  to 
the  present  day,  and  by  demolishing  the  vulgar  fallacies 
that  il  was  established  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  indeed 
at  any  definite  time,  or  by  any  definite  act,  or  that  its 
property  was  national  property,  or  that  this  property 
was  ever  transferred  from  one  religious  body  to  another  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  proving  that  the  State  had  the 
right  to  deal  with  all  property,  that  it  was  under  a  moral 
obligation  indeed  to  exercise  that  right  justly,  but  that 
disendowment  of  the  Church  was  not  in  itself  sacrilege  or 
robbery,  he  cleared  the  way  for  arguing  the  whole  question 
of  disestablishment  and  disendowment  on  fair  issues  and 
sound  principles  '.  He  was  from  an  early  period  of  his 
life  in  favour  of  disestablishment  in  Ireland:  he  was 
equally  opposed  to  disestablishment  In  Wales,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Church  in  the  two  countries  being,  in  his 
judgement,  totally  diflcrent ;  and  he  used  to  say  that  if 
a  measure  for  disestablishment  tn  Wales  were  to  be 
introduced  by  the  Liberals,  he  should  be  constrained  to 

'  Sec  above,  voL  L  pp.  9ti-ai5,  and  IL  p.  441. 
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sever  his  connexion  on  that  point  at  least  with  the  party, 
deeply  as  he  should  regret  the  necessity.  To  the  idea  of 
disestablishment  in  England  he  was  still  more  averse. 
'  I  don't  want  it  a  bit,'  he  says  in  one  of  hi*  letters, '  and 
I  don't  believe  it  would  do  any  good.  The  Church 
would  be  starved  in  the  country  and  be  fat  and  fashion- 
able in  the  towns,  That  at  le.iat  is  the  result  in  America, 
and  for  a  Church  to  be  fashionable  is  worse  than  to  be 
dignified :  how  much  worse  than  to  be  persecuted.' 

Extensive  and  thorough  as  Freeman's  archaeological 
knowledge  was,  pre-eminently  of  course  in  reference  to 
architecture,  he  was  greater  as  an  historian  than  as  an 
archaeologist,  and  the  special  value  of  his  addresses  at 
archaeological  meetings  was  the  way  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  bearing  of  some  bit  of  local  history,  or  of  some 
local  antiquity,  upon  llie  general  history  of  England,  or 
perhaps  of  Europe.  Mr.  G.  T,  Clark,  himself  one  of  the 
greatest  living  archaeologists,  has  laid  great  stress  upon 
this  merit,  and  has  mentioned  a  striking  example  of  it 
at  the  Exeter  meeting  of  the  Archacoic^ical  Institute, 
where  '  the  walls,  earthworks  and  castle  having  been 
elaborately  described,  Freeman  took  up  the  theme  and  con- 
nected them  with  the  history  of  the  city  from  the  entrance 
of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  William  the  Deliverer 
in  a  most  brilliant  address."     The  same  writer  adds — 

'  Freeman  was  always  at  his  best  when  in  the  Held.  It  was 
then  that  the  full  force  uf  his  personality  came  into  play :  his 
sturdy,  upright  tigure,  sharp-cut  features,  flowing  bciird,  welt 
modulated  voice,  clear  enunciation,  and  Ilucnt  incisive  speech. 
None  who  have  heard  him  hold  forth  from  the  steps  of  some 
churchyard  cross,  or  from  ihc  top  stone  of  some  half>demolished 
cromlech,  can  ever  cease  to  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  both  the 
orator  a:id  his  theme'.' 

'  Qiioied  111  Mr.  Biyco^  anlde  In  th«  Hitlorical  Rivim. 
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No  doubt  the  rougher  side  of  his  character  sometimes 
bcimycd  itself  unpleasantty  or  these  occasions.  Being 
alwnys  ■It'cply  interested  and  absorbed  in  the  subject  on 
which  he  was  speaking  he  was  keenly  sensitive  to  any 
interruption.  He  was  once  addressing  an  archaeological 
meeting  at  Glastonbury  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  abbey, 
when  it  was  observed  by  a  working-man  that  two  of  the 
legs  of  the  chair  upon  which  he  was  standing  were  sinking 
into  the  ground.  .Anxious  to  prevent  an  accident,  the  man 
tried  to  prop  tliem  up  with  stones.  Freeman  began  to  get 
uneasy,  but  still  proceeded  with  his  address.  The  chair, 
however,  continued  to  ^nk.  and  a  m-ison  who  came  to  the 
rescue  unluckily  cracked  .some  pieces  of  slate  immediately 
bcne-nth  it,  just  as  Freeman  was  in  the  full  swing  of  an 
eloquent  passage.  The  temper  and  patience  of  the  speaker 
were  exhau:ned :  he  abruptly  descended  from  his  chair, 
saying.  '  if  you  don't  want  to  hear  me  !  will  go  away," 
and  walked  off.  When  the  cause  of  llie  interruption  had 
been  explained  to  him  he  wsxs  persuaded  to  return  and 
resume  his  discourse,  but  for  a  time  all  fire  and 
eloquence  had  vanished  from  it.  If  he  was  teased  by 
foolish  or  impertinent  questions  at  these  meetings,  or 
irritated  by  listening  to  the  remarks  of  some  garrulous 
but  shallow  and  ill-informed  speaker,  he  would  fall  upon 
the  unhappy  offenders  with  a  crushing  speech  like  a 
sledge-hammer  wielded  by  a  fierce  arm.  In  these  out- 
bursts he  was  sometimes  tmjust  as  well  as  inconsiderate 
to  those  whom  he  attacked,  and  did  still  more  injustice 
to  the  real  kindness  of  his  heart.  In  the  relief  of  distress 
and  poverty  he  was  generous,  often  beyond  his  means, 
and  if  he  was  once  convinced  that  he  had  done  any  man 
real  injustice,  no  one  was  more  ready  to  acknowledge  his 
error.     But  he  had  his  prejudices,  and  as  he  was,  perhaps, 
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inclined  to  overrate  the  merits  of  his  friends,  so  he  was 
apt  to  exaggerate  the  faults  and  defects  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  taken  a  dislike. 

■  He  always  reminded  me,"  says  Professor  Bonney,  'of  a  lion, 
and  liad  lie  "  roared"  when  roused,  it  would  have  seemed  quite 
naiural.  Sonic  men  complained  that,  like  "  the  king  of  beasts," 
he  was  apt  to  rend  those  who  crossed  his  path.  I  can  only 
speak  of  him  aa  I  found  him,  one  of  the  kindest  of  friends, 
most  tolerant  of  my  ignontnce,  and  ever  ready  to  open  to  me 
bis  stores  of  knowledge.' 

The.ie  words  of  Professor  Bonney  would  certainly  be 
echoed  by  alt  who  knew  Freeman  beat.  His  faults  were 
on  the  surface,  and  censorious  .and  angry  critics  have 
paraded  and  ol^cn  exaggerated  them ;  but  with  those 
who  really  knew  him  ihey  weighed  little  in  the  balance 
xgainst  the  sterling  merits  which  lay  beneath  lh.at  rugged 
exterior ;  the  rich  vein  of  humour,  the  warm  and  generous 
heart,  the  deep  sense  of  duty,  the  inflexible  honesty,  the 
ardent  love  of  truth,  humanity,  and  justice,  the  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  righteous  government  and  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


%*  A  few  months  after  Freeman's  death  his  library  was 
bought  for  ;C8oo  by  the  legatees  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth  and  presented  to  Owens  Collie,  Manchester, 
on  the  conditions  (i)  that  a  catalogue  of  the  library 
should  be  made  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
l^atees,  (ii)  that  the  books  should  form  a  separate 
library  known  as  the  Freeman  Library,  and  that  each 
volume  should  be  marked  by  a  book-plate  indicating 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Freeman  library,  as  part  of  the 
donation  in  memory  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  (iii)  that 
the  books  should  be  accessible  for  purposes  of  study  to 
all  historical  students,  whether  members  of  the  College  or 
not,  subject  only  to  such  regulations  as  the  College  might 
from  time  to  time  think  necessary  or  expedient. 
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Arnold,     Dr.,     hi*    lecturci    on 

Hodem   Hbloiy,   1.  66:    Free- 

■nan's  debt   lo   him,    loS,    no; 

remarks  on,  tig,  01,  03,  154; 

ii.  467. 
AriuidBl,  diureh  of,  ii.  aoi.  nolo. 
AltwQad,  Thomas,  bis  character, 

'.  "3-'5- 
AiiMris,  ti,  lao. 
Autuu,  li.  ai7. 
Auxerre,  aift. 

B. 

Baedeker,  his  Haiidbooi  of  Great 
Brilam  ;  Freeman  writes  for,  ii. 
=98. 

BbUuii.  Count   Ugo,   letters   to, 

''•  34".  343.  357.  403. 
B&rUatI,  Rev.  R.  E.,  9Chool-re1low 

of  Freeman,   i.   17;   letters  to, 

168 ;  il.  90,  338,  354,  391,  403. 
Beaooiiiifield,    Luril,  il,    109,    ito, 

III,  335. 
Bpq  Knotl.  view  from,  described. 

>.  349. 

Berltu,  Truly  of,  ii.  (15. 


Bible,  critics  of  the.  ii.  406,  413-, 

Frccmaii's  knowledge  of,  475. 
BikelM,    M..    Ictlen    (c.    ii.    300^ 

ao3,  J15.  aig,  330.  300.  3J3. 
Boaie,  Rev.  C.  W.,  letter  from,  i. 

Bid. 
Bouner,  Rev.  Professor,  loiter  to, 

ii,  145;  reinsrln  of,  on  Frcenan, 

479- 
Bosoobel  House,  I.  a. 
Boiaia,  iii5iiirecIion  in,  ii.  Ia6k 
BowBO,  Hlehi  Hon.  Sir  George,  I. 

4S.  '90.  3*a. 
Brooke.    Rev.    Warren   A.,   his 

reminiscences  of  Freeman,  i.  t6, 

Bryoe,  the  Right  Hon.  James,  his 
friendship  with  Freeman,  L  30B; 
referccd  to,  il  I ;  letters  lo,  i. 
Saj.  33B,  337-341. 37s,  378,  383. 
386,  406:  li.  10,  17,  36,  37.  55, 

67.  73-  JS.  79.  98.  lag,  137.  140, 
'43.  i6a,  189,  333,  359.  318,  319, 
334.  34i.34i'i34S.  353.  356,  359, 
366.  377,  378,  4'",  4'a,  435. 
+40- 

BuoBKpu'la,  Louis  Napoleon,  it. 
4.3- 

Burgoo,  Dean,  referred  to,  ii,  391, 
437,  note. 

BuTtoD,  Sir  Ridiard,  letter  Ig^  ii. 
141- 

Bury,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  1.  359,  367;  11.453. 

BysojiElAe  Hlstoriuu,  the,  i.  156, 

C. 

Camden  Frofeuorahip,  Freeman 
tries  (or  the,  i.  308, 
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OtlOmt,  or  Ctarlo*,  bmlly  of,  I.  a. 
OHUnffford,  Lord,  Icilfr  from,  li. 

Carlos,   Dan,  early  poem  on,  by 

Freeman,  i.  ii. 
Cu'Iyla,  Thouaii,  i.  93. 
Oatbodral  Act,  llic,  ii.  43. 
Cstlnje^  visit  (□,  ii,  99. 
Cheum,   Freeman  ni  scboal  a\.   i. 

16. 
Otilchals  FrorcMorahlp,  Freeman 

Irics  for  Ibe,  i,  308. 
OhrLBtlonity.  Divine  origin  of,  H. 

014.389- 
CAn*iiatity    aitd     Iki     Gtoemtrie 

OhOTob,  Kcv.  R.  W,,  ccfcired  lo, 

ii.  a6s,  46a. 
Church,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  03. 
ChOToh  Property,   letlen  on,  i. 

au-aij;  I'-  44'- 
Church  Id  IreUod,  i.  915. 
Onn/vtmliit  Pvlitka,  ii.  57, 
Cox,  Rev.   Sir  G.  W„  i.  45:  lii» 

recollections   of  Freeman,    81- 

84 :  Joint  author  o(  >  book  of 

balUils,    laS ;    quoted,     iL    103, 

note. 
Oralgbtoii,  Rev.  Canon   (Kafaap 

of  Pcicrboroogh),  tetter  to,  ii. 

330. 
Onvoaois,  li,  38?' 


Dalm&tlo,  vMB  to,  fL  SJ,  17s. 

Dawkiui,  Profeawr;  beilnnloKof 
hift  (licnilnhip  with  Frcrman,  i. 
3f)n;  Wlcm  10,  343,  374,  383, 
388.  389.  4'»S.  4'3(  4'4-  431  : 
ii.  4'>,  4'.  48-  49.  56,  78.  lag. 
13B,  is8,  163.  165,  184.  188. 
19s,  aoa,  aid,  334.945,381,399, 

3»3.  360,  36a,3S<>393>394>  397. 

41B.  453. 
DealaoD,     Archdeacon,     i.    055, 

note. 
Serbr,  Lord,  ii,  109. 
Diokioaon,  F,  H.,  Esq.,  rercrred 

to.    i.   ajt,  083;    letter    froia, 

a8o  i  Icucrs  to,  373.  377,  391, 


396,  40*  J  ii.  35.  69.  83,  9a  «7. 

134.  »7.  =4^.  3"4- 
Diplomaliata,  foilinEior.  ti.  lao. 
D07I0,  J.  A.,   Esq,,  letlen  to,  ii. 

404,405. 

B, 

Eaxtsm  Ohnroht^   the,   L   197- 

199, 
Boitem   QueatioD,   the,  i{,  toi- 

194  J    conference    on,     in    St 

Jama'  HaII.  113-114,  '44' 
Ecilaioitic,  Tht,  Frcemui's  articles 

In,  i  78. 
Eeolaalulionl    Courts    Commia- 

alon,  the,  ii.  177,  069-979. 
EitUsialogist,       Tht.       Freeman's 

anictes  in.  I.  78. 
BllBiiboth,  Queen,  arljclo  on,  by 

Freeman,  i,  i6a 
England,  sn;:gi7Sliona  far  history 

of,  ii,  399-401. 
Bngliah  HiatOTT.  condition  of.  in 

Freeman's  youth,  1.  tio-ii>. 
Eviuia,  A.  J,.  Ea<|,,  referred  to.  ii. 

153,   163,  334  ;   letters  lo,   asJ- 

419. 
—  Mra.  A-  J.  Ciec  Fronniiin.  M«r. 

garct),    leltcn  lo.   ii.  aiA,   917. 

334.   398.    399.   409.   4"3-  4». 

4sa. 

BaamI  nation*,   cmis  of,   il.   98B, 
'90.  3&<- 

P, 
Fritntl    GovmrmiHl,    /tiflory    ^ 

Lft58-a6;. 
Field  Bporia,  coutroveisy  on.  i. 

Finland,  ii.  459. 

FlnUy,  G.,   bq.,   hi>  lliilory  ^ 

Gttrcr,  \.  Ijs;  rcrerretl  to,  183. 

185.  305 :    Icltert   lo,    187.   XI4. 

337.  333,  333  ii4i,  1143,  369-373; 

letter    from.    381  ;     letlen     lo, 

383-B93,  33a.  336.  34a,  417  ;  ii. 

44;    death   of,    34  i    anicle   on, 

FitamsuTlev,  Lord  Edmood,  1 

lo.  ii,  374. 
Towler,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Icttcn  to,  it. 
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190,  198,  »«,  30c,  338.  345, 
4S7- 

pT»ii«o-Opnn>n  'War,  [he,  ii,  ^^, 

PTMiDkn.  Edwtud  A. : — 

Vol  1.  Bom  at  Miichlcy 
Abbey,  t :  Icnes  bolh  parenu.  3 ; 
brauKhl  up  by  grandmothrr,  itt. ; 
pctlrd  by  HnniiBh  Miirc,  4-61 
his  school  life  at  Northnmiilon, 
7-10:  hit  Farly  pt>cni!i  and  po!i- 
tieii,  to-la ;  his  uncle.  Mr.  T. 
Allwood,  13-15  i  I'l*  school  life 
at  Clifam,  i6-u6 ;  a  pupil  of 
R«v.  R,  Gutch,  »6 :  hii  cor- 
rctpopdeocc  with  Rev.  H. 
Thanpson,  a3-:)6 ;  '  ProximeiK- 
CRsit'  fur  Balllol  schoUnhlp, 
35;  gsina  DcIiulanhlpM  Trinily, 
Oiford,  41  :  life  al  Oiford,  43- 
48.  51.  57.  58  :  bccom«  riieaicpil 
to  be  mamcd.  53:  circled  fellow 
orTriiiity,  58  ;  bis  archaeological 
ramblei,  53.  63,  66  ;  wrilca  for 
English  Pruc  Eaay.  74-76  j 
marries.  Bo:  settles  at  Oakland*, 
i(»  ;  h]S  mctlioils  ol  >tit-Iy.  104- 
110:  coDtributes  to   lw>    bonli* 

of  btlbds,   tri-131 :   publiihn 

Ms  Hatory  of  Anhiliclun.  13a  ; 
llS>  etsny  on  Window  Tracery, 
I^i  his  evidence  (or  Oxford 
Univci'iily  Coin  minion,  138- 
145:  letters  on  Parliamentary 
Reform  and  Russian  War,  147- 
133;  Rei'icw^  Fmlay's  //ii/ory, 
IS51  his  life  at  Onklandi,  163- 
16;;  Mttlesat  Lnnrumncy,  173; 
slandi  for  Parliament.  aoB  1  *x- 
■miner  in  Itiilocy  School  at 
Oxforit.  316  ;  firsl  lour  Abroad. 
0>.  i  Mandi  for  Profeuorship  of 
Modem  History.  919;  life  at 
LAnrumney.  aoo-raa ;  buys 
Somerleaic,  946  ;  BcRins  His. 
tery  if  Fidiral  GamntmrHl,  as6  ; 
of  Konnan  Cenimtl,  ib. ;  travels 
in  Swilicrland.  396  ;  in  Noilh 
GemiDny.  300;  bis  fricnitthip 
with  J.  R.  Green,  301  ;  with 
Dean  Hook  and  Professor  Dnw- 
kins,  307  ;  with  Mr.  Br)'^^,  Sl^i 
cuntcala  acat  for  Mid-Sooncnet, 


34B-S5T  i  iili  controvvray  m 
iield<»port>,  337-374 ;  Iravelt  in 
Normandy,  38a 

Vol.  li.  Made  D.C.L.  at  Ox- 
ford,  1  :  t-LD.  at  Cambridge, 
30;  Knight  Commander  ofCIreck 
Older,  ib.  and  9a ;  visits  Rome, 
34  ;  Dslmatia,  35  :  hja  speech  in 
SI.  James'  Hall,  iia;  vialia 
Greece,  145;  Sldly.  146:  giad« 
member  of  Ruyal  ComtniMion, 
177;  visits  America,  177-184  { 
Auvcrgne.  37a  ;  mokes  ipecdi 
at  Oxford,  973 ;  offetcd  Pro- 
fessorship of  Modern  Hialory, 
a^& ;  give*  inauguml  lecture, 
OBa  ;  ofTcnrd  teat  in  Pariiament, 
39^  ;  health  brukcn,  B96  :  visit) 
Sicily.  »97  ;  bcijins  J/isfory  of 
Sidfy,  Hi.  ;  viiiu  Tunis  and  Car- 
th«M.  416;  grows  wcarr  of 
Oxiard,  439;  vitll3  Normandy, 
434;  Spain,  446:  dies  al  Ali- 
cante, 461 ;  hi*  character  and 
vrork.  463-479, 

Preemaa,  Mrs.,  Ictlon  lo,  i.  400  ; 
ii.  DO,  99,  150,  131. 

Freeman,    Mrs.    fmnletc,    graud- 
motlier  of  E,  A.  Freeroun,  i,  a, 

5'.  53-55.  to3. 
TrannaD,  Rev.  Joseph,  node  of 

E.  A.  Freeman,  i.  6,  15. 
FreeiDan.   Florence,  letlers  to,  1. 

38511!.  IB; 30.51.196.161,394.409, 
Freeman.  Helen,  lettcra  tij,  ii.  95, 

"35,  »37,  35'-  39^1  44". 
PreamaD,    Katharine,    letter    to, 

i.  384. 
freeman.  Mar^reL  letters  to,  t. 

S39.  153.  397,  309,   4<"-403  i  "- 

36,58.85,96.   [See  also  Bvaua, 

Mrs.  A.  J.) 
FivDch,  Frt«man's  dislike  of  the, 

L  S9S. 
Froude,  James  Anthony,  referred 

10.  ii.  160.  183.  187,  188. 
Froude,  RicUard  Hiirreli,  Krccmnn 

compared  to,  1.  71. 

O. 
Oavdlner,  Professor,  S.  R.,  iL  393, 
Ocddea,  ProfcMor  ^nuw  Princl(a^;, 
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Irtiera  10,  H.  3B1,  340.  ***>  MS. 

447- 
SwXTKo  I.  kin;  orCrcecc,  i.  068. 
0«niianj,  die  Emperor  in,  ii.  7. 
Gibbon.  Ilic  hlHtiiTUn,  i.  104,  loO, 

157-  "^5.  3°9:  ".  3B0. 
OladitODO.   Ri(!hl    Hon.   W.   E.. 

rcfctTcd  to,  i.  5,  ao7 ;  ii.  1 18,  173 ; 

k  propos*!  to  Kicct  him  king  of 

Greece,   i.   »Sa ;  upecch   of.   In 

St.  James'  Hall,  Ii.  it^, 
Goodwin,  Proresior,  letter  to,  ii. 

*  ■"5- 

GtmltT  Crtttt  and  Gnalir  BrUaiH, 

II.99S. 
Orvaoo,  value  o(  the  hitiory  or,  i. 

laa:  lour  in.  ii.  145. 
Oraek  aatlon,  the  modem,  i.  191- 

197- 
OtmIc,  (hr  itudy  of,  IL  499-433. 
OT«*n.  J.  R,.  &tq.,  rriend*lii|i  of, 

with  Freemin.  i.  301-306;  visits 

Normandy  with   Freeman,  360; 

rercrred  to,  38a.  383.  385,  387, 

397.  398,399:  ''■  ".  '7.  3».  79. 

149,  400, 
Orot«.  C.,  hiatorian,  i.   118,  igi, 

154.  181.  185. 
Onloh,  the  family  of,  i.   15,  101, 

n«lr. 
Ontoh,    Mist    tleanor.    Freeman 

attached  to,  i,  35 1  poems  dedi- 

CHltd  to,  36-41 :  ciTer  of  mnrriaKe 

to,  S3 ;  mamcd.  80 ;  lelicn  10,  i. 

59,  Co.  6>.  73.  77.  B*-97- 
Outob,     Rev.     Rohrrt,      Frecmmi 

pupil  of,  L  116;  letter  from,  aB. 

H. 

Baddou,   Rev.  T.  C,  Freeman's 

first  schoolmaster,  i.  7,  8. 
HnlUm,  historian,  referred  to,  I. 

104,    III,    113. 

Harodotua,  remarks  on,  i.  1^6. 
Bazhkm,  il.  39. 

moarieal  Caitnrjbr  Sfhool),  a.  31. 
tialontal  Ctogtafhy,  L  937  ;  11.  3a, 

//uftiry,  TAetighii  on  lAi  SliJy  o/, 

i.  117-197. 
Biltit«a,  the,  it.  196L 


Hod^kln,  Tliomai,  Esq..  D.CL., 
hia  first  meeting  with  Frecnuii, 
tL    173;  letters  to,   IL  a6o,  373, 

3'0.   3'S.   3>7.   ifi.    37a.   406, 

414. 
Holmaa,  Rov.  T.  S.,  lotto-  to,  h. 

346. 
Ilomo  Bute,  ii.  091-994. 
Uook,    W.    F.,    D.D.    ;De«u]    of 

Chichester^  hii  frirjidthip  with 

Freeman,  1.  307  ;  letters  la,  i. 

3"4.  3»a,  3B9.  33*.  333i  344.  359. 

380,  38a,  389.  39a,  404  ;  il.  33, 

41,  46,  69,  87. 
Homer,  J.  F.,  Esq.,  referred  to, 

■'•   35.  97i    137  i    letter    to,   U. 

4'S- 
auma,    historian,   referred   to,  I. 

to4,  111,  iia. 
Hunt,  Rev.  W..  letters  to,  ii.  335, 

338.  3*6.  347-349,  35'.  373.  38". 

45* 


Urns,  Professor,  letters  to,  ii,  309, 

06a,  301.  301,  407. 
Imperial  Federation,  ii.  394,  384. 
loaUn  IbIohcIb.  cession  of  llic,  i. 

IrslADd.  Omrrh  in,  i.  315 ;  tour  in, 
ai6;  disestablishment  of  Church 
in,  348,  35»- 

J. 

Jews,  rcmarlu  on,  ii.  406. 

Jonoa,  Rev.  W,  Basil  ^Bishop  of 

St,   David's),   cQllcge   (ricnJ   of 

Frceroon,  i.  45,  50  :  joint  author 

with    Freemnn     of    History     of 

Si,  Daviil't,  1&4.  305, 
Jonoa,   Rev.  A.  W.,  letter  to,  I 

341. 
Jowott,     Profoior.    controversy 

about  hia  stipends,  I.  316-319. 
Juitioe  at  th*  unaao,  remarks  on 

the  oflicB  of,  i.  310. 

X, 

Kalrouiin.  visit  to,  iu  417. 
Komblo.  John  Mitchell,  hislorisn, 
remarks  on,  I.  114-116. 
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XiuideaB«melQde,    [he  Swiss,   i. 

Luirnnuipy,   Preeiiun  scltles  u, 

i-  i'5  ;  ''le  »<■  330-a33. 
[ifton,  i.  436. 

LkppQDberg.  h!sIoniui,U  I18,  119. 
IiftucI,  Archbisliop,  li.  194. 
lie  Itatu,  ii.  1&7. 
lie  I*u]r,  ii.  a^^. 
Iilddon,  Rrv.  Cuion.  letten  to, 

iJ   164,  365. 
t.la>uiaff.  History  of  Calhtdral  of, 

l  164. 
Lu&rd.    Rev.   Dr.,   Istlen   IOi   ii. 

naa,  355. 
Iidbeok.  L  301. 
IiQcc*.  Ii.  15. 
Lyiawi,    Pmrcraur,   letter   to,   ii. 

I^rto.  H[iiwcU,  Esq.,  letter  to,  U. 

'35- 
—  Urs.,  letter  to,  ii.  isi- 


KMiarthur,  Miu  Hargirct.  Ictten 

to.  iL  91.  lah,  14B,  isB,  159,  193, 

a  10,  999. 
Mkoaulay,  Lord,  i.  6,  ia&  160;  ii. 

393.  ■tTO- 
MacrnilUn,    John,    Jcller   to,   ti. 

067. 
UolD*.  Sir  Henry,  letters  to,  U. 

93.  'oo,  134. 
BfiTkbun,  Clemenla.  Em)..  C  B., 

F  R,G.S.,  schoolfellow  of  Free- 
man. L  17,  18. 
Mttlioiis  of  Hu-I'irical  Sr-ify,  tl.  a^B. 
MajTlck,     Rev,    Canon,    uullcgc 

Iritnd  of  Freeio.-in,  referred  to. 

1*5.  46.531  SS:  "■  '48;  icttera 

lo.  13s.  447- 
ISlll.  John  SluoR,  leller  troin,  1. 

374. 
HitfciTd,  his  Hisloty  iff  Gnnt,   i. 

181. 
Modern     Hiatory,     ibc     Oxford 

SctiMil  of,  i.  117, 
Uommaeu,  hiaturiun,  referred  to, 

i.  199,  909-904. 


MoaliinaKro.    ii.    100,    117,   lid; 

llic  Prince  of.  149. 
More.  Hannah.  Precninn  a  favourite 

"f,  I'  4>  Si  ^:  ■'-  364;  referred 

to.  386, 
MorftU,  W.  R..  Esq.,  leitcr  lo,  Ii. 

903. 
Motley,  Lord,  mvcln  with  Free- 

n^n.  >'■  S5.  97.  ""J. 

N. 

National  moralltj-,  ii.  191-104. 
Nownua,  Rev.J.H,,  I.  47, 71,  ^a, 

to  I,  note. 
Nlabohr.   hialorian,   i.   ii8,    1191 

>33>  153.  B09.  003.  90V 
Hon-Juron.  (he,  i,  97,  49. 
Norman  CoHijHal,    History  0/  At, 

begun,  i.  356. 
Nornundj.  companion    ol  with 

EufUiul,  L  995. 

O. 

Oaklanda,  Freeman  acltlei  al,  1, 

loa;  life  at,  163-167. 
Ogl«.  J.  W..  Esq..  M.D.,  lcltcf»to, 

ii.  1K18,  B58. 
Oxford,   past  and  prcaeot,  I.  31  ■' 

313;  i..  iBg.agt. 
Oxford  Onivoriily  CotnmlMlOD, 

i.  138- US' 

Oxford  UalvoTBity  BxtetuUon,  i. 
314. 3'^ 

P. 

Palgrav^  Sir  Francis,  historian,  i. 

114,  116,  905,336. 
Farkor,  James,  K«t.,  Iliieii  wriltDH 

by  Freeman  in  hi»  country  hou«e, 

ii.  71, 
Farliamenlary  Beforni,  letter  on, 

in  Sptclator.  i.  (47. 
Patleraoi),  J.  L.,  cullegc  (riend  of 

Freeman,  i.  45 ;  Icllrra  to,  i.  B6, 

96, 99.  103  ;  ii,  3B9,  401  \  referred 

10,  908. 
FauU,  Dr..  ii.  33, 34. 
Finder,    Rev.    North,    friend    of 

Frri'niaii,    rcfcrrrd    (a,     j.    a  16, 

3^>  34S>  43°  i  letten  to,  ii.  131, 
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006,  a»9,  836,  933.060,  B]9. 307. 

367,  370. 
Pippin.  Wng,  ii.  317. 
Fto»,  II.  16. 
Feutonby,  MUiA.  V.,  Icttcn  trow 

aad  to,  ii.6a,  63. 
Porlook,  Harold'i   tandioB  at,  i. 

388. 
PoMV,  Dr.,  1.  47. 

n. 

BAvonno.  II.  15,  16. 
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